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Several  years  have  ^apsed  since  the  author  of  this 
manual  puhlished  his  Antiquities  of  the  Ckmtian  Churdfi, 
as  a  translation  and  compilation  from  Augusti  and  other 
sources.  Certain  circumstances  incidental  to  that  puhlica- 
tion,  which  need  not  be  detailed  in  this  place,  directed  the 
writer  to  new  and  more  extensive  investigations  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  the  constitution,  discipline,  worship,  and 
rites  of  the  ancient  church.  The  results  of  these  inquiries 
have  been,  in  part,  given  to  the  public  in  another  form.* 

The  interest  thus  incidentally  awakened  in  this  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  history  directed  the  writer  to  continue  with 
renewed  diligence  the  study  of  the  archaeology  of  the  church. 
In  the  course  of  these  stadies,  the  original  compilation  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  church  has  been  entirely  remodelled, 
to  a  great  extent  rewritten,  and  repeatedly  revised,  with 
additions  and  omissions,  until  it  has  assumed  the  character 
of  an  independent  work,  rather  than  the  form  of  a  reprint 
of  the  former  edition. 

The  archsBology  of  the  church  is  introduced  by  a  brief 
view  of  the  religious  character  of  the  primitive  Christians 

*  The  Apostolical  and  PrimitiTe  Church,  Popular  in  its  GoTemment  and  Simplt 
ia  ita  Worship. 
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in  private,  and  in  their  domestic,  social,  and  civil  relations; 
their  religious  character  being  a  just  exponent  of  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  customs,  and  rites.  The  works 
of  Arnold,  Cave,  Fleury,  Bingham,  and  many  other  writers, 
together  with  the  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  the  Monographs,  and 
the  History  of  Neander,  afford  ample  materials  for  such  a 
sketch ;  but  to  select  and  group  in  distinct  outlines  and  just 
proportions  is  a  task  of  peculiar  diflBculty.  Without  at- 
tempting a  full  portraiture,  we  have  sought  to  trace  a  few 
original  lineaments,  leaving  the  reader  to  fill  out  the 
picture  by  the  light  and  shade  which  his  own  reading  may 
supply. 

Several  subjects  which  are  discussed  at  length  in  the 
Primitive  Church  exe  treated  more  briefly  in  this  volume, 
and  dismissed  with  references  to  that  work,  that  more  space 
might  be  reserved  for  other  topics. 

The  most  important  sources  from  which  this  compilation 
has  been  made  have  been  indicated  in  the  introduction ; 
besides  these,  reference  has  been  had  to  many  other  works, 
ancient  and  modem,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  enu- 
merated. But  among  these  the  Bihliotheca  Soicra,  published 
at  Andover,  deserves  a  distinct  acknowledgment,  which  in 
its  rich  and  varied  range  of  articles,  original  and  select, 
has  not  omitted  the  subject  of  Christian  archsBology.  The 
author's  task  has  l^en  chiefly  to  select,  arrange,  translate, 
combine,  and  compress  within  suitable  limits  his  materials, 
fipom  whatever  source  derived. 

A  distinction  of  dates  has  been  observed  throughout  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  successive  stages  of  the  transition 
from  the  primitive  to  the  prelatical  organization  of  the 
church  have  been  carefully  noted,  with  the  causes  which 
occasioned  this  early  and  disastrous  transition.    Such  data 
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have  been  frequently  recorded,  at  the  hazard  of  occasional . 
repetitions.  At  the  same  time,  such  expressions  as  'Hhe 
apostolical,'*  "the  early,**  "the  ancient  church,**  "primitive 
Christians,**  &c.,  have  been  unavoidably  used,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  early  Christian 
era.  When  not  formally  stated,  the  dates  are  frequently 
indicated  by  the  references  made  to  authors  and  councils ; 
among  which  constant  care  has  been  used  to  refer  to  the 
earliest'  ^d  most  authentic,  in  support  and  explanation  of 
the  facts  and  conclusions  adduced.  To  make  this  kind  of 
reference  the  more  available,  an  alphabetical  table  of  an- 
cient councils  and  a  chronological  index  are  appended  to 
this  manual. 

The  Flan  of  Churches  and  the  Chronological  Index  are 
firom  Rheinwald.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  latter  a  valu- 
able compend  of  the  historical  events  connected  with  the 
antiquities  of  the  church,  in  which  the  successive  stages  of 
departure  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  primitive  wor- 
ship are  distinctly  stated  in  connection  with  the  contempo- 
rary authors  and  rulers  in  church  and  state,  who  were  instru- 
mental either  in  introducing  or  opposing  these  innovations. 

The  account  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Armenian  church, 
from  Bev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwigh^,  missionary  at  Constantinople, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  Christian  reader,  while  it  reveals 
to  him,  through  the  dimness  of  a  high  antiquity,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  primitive  church. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  sketch  of  the  Nestorian  church 
is  invested  with  a  similar  interest.  This  is  from  the  hands 
of  the  Bev.  J.  Perkins,  a  missionary  of  the  A.  6.  C.  F.  M. 
to  the  Nestorians,  and  author  of  Residence  in  Persia  among 
Ihe  Nestariana. 

The  chapter  on  the  Sacred  Seasons  of  the  Puritans  sup- 
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^  plies  an  obvious  deficiency  in  the  history  of  our  forefathers^ 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
tlfis  work,  and  an  important  contribution  froxa  a  distio* 
guished  antiquary  to  our  own  ecclesiastical  history. 

This  work  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  it  would,  in 
some  measure,  supply  a  great  deficiency  in  our  ecclesiastical 
literature,  and  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  this  neglected  branch  of  study.  Many  topics  of  great 
interest,  relating  to  the  rites,  institutions,  and  authority  of 
the  ancient  church,  are  now  the  subject  of  earnest  contro- 
versy in  England  and  of  eager  inquiry  in  this  country. 
Ancient  Christianity  is  destined,  in  both  countries,  to  be 
severely  scrutinized  anew,  and  its  merits  sharply  contested. 
This  consideration  presents  one  reason  among  many  for 
oflfering  this  publication,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  service 
of  the  public. 

The  views  of  an  ancient  edifice  vary  with  every  change 
of  position  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  Each  point  of 
observation  brings  out  on  the  foreground,  in  bold  relief,  one 
pinnacle,  and  sinks  and  shades  another:  so  an  author's 
point  of  observation  shades  and  groups  his  portraiture  of 
the  ancient  church.  Our  stand-point  is  that  of  a  decided 
dissenter  from  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  of  episcopacy  and 
prelacy  respecting  the  government,  wordiip,  discipline,  and 
usages  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  churches.  It  is 
essentially  that  of  Planck,  of  Augusti,  of  Neander,  of  Boh- 
mer,  and  generally  of  the  German  archssologists,  from  whose 
works  this  manual  has  been  chiefly  compiled.  Bingham's 
great  work,  invaluable  as  an  auxiliary,  has  been  freely  con- 
suited;  but  his  point  of  observation  directly  reverses  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  sketched  by  those  great  masters 
which  we  have  sought  to  transfer  to  these  pages. 
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•Oxbapunb  of  having  laboured  diligently  to  prepare  a  com- 
pud  of  iSiis  mteiesting  branch  of  the  history  of  the  churchy 
liia(  ahall  be  at  once  acceptable  and  useful  in  disclosing  the 
sooioes  firom  which  the  venerable  institutions  of  our  religion 
are  derived,  and  in  delineating  the  virtues  of  those  holy 
men  fcoik  ^hom  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  we 
now  commit  it  again,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  to  the  chari- 
table consideration  of  the  public,  and  await  in  submission 
the  result  of  their  decision. 

FsiLAJXMLfajAf  Mtgutit  1862. 
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INTRODUGTION. 


A  FAITHFUL  record  of  the  doctrines,  the  instittitions  and  ritnals 
of  the  Church,  is  its  tme  history.  These,  and  not  merely  or  chiefly 
its  conflicts,  its  trials,  and  its  triumphs,  disclose  the  true  genius 
and  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  the  study  of  these  two  great 
bnmches  <^  Christian  Archsaology,  the  history  of  its  ceremonials 
ind  of  its  doctrines,  indispensable  to  all  who  would  rightly  read 
the  history  of  the  ancient  church,  has  been  almost  totiJly  neglected 
in  this  country.  Neither  of  them,  we  believe,  is  made  a  separate 
and  distinct  subject  of  study  in  any  of  our  theolo^cal  seminaries ; 
nor  has  a  single  course  of  lectures  on  either  of  these  topics,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  informed,  ever  been  deliyered  by  any  public  lec- 
tnrer  or  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  our  land. 

This  neglect  presents  our  course  of  theolo^cal  study  in  humi- 
liating contrast  with  that  of  the  European  nations,  particularly  the 
Germans.  In  their  universities,  no  course  of  theological  instruc- 
tion is  complete  without  an  independent  and  extended  series  of 
lectures  on  the  history  both  of  the  doctrines,  and  of  the  polity  and 
rites  of  the  ancient  church. 

Neander  has  evinced  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  studies 
by  the  space  devoted  to  them  in  his  immortal  work.  But  in  con- 
nection with  his  public  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history,  he  was 
accustomed  uniformly  to  deliver  a  parallel  course,  equally  full  and 
extensive,  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Church.  Both  were,  in  his 
estimation,  equally  important,  as  essential  and  independent  parts 
of  the  History  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  rapidity  with  which 
works  of  this  character  are  thrown  off  from  the  German  press,  the 
wide  and  extensive  range  of  topics  which  they  comprehend,  indi- 
cate the  importance  which  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by 
m  so  generally  neglected,  has  assumed  in  that  country. 

And  yet  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  ancient  church  have,  to  the 

American  churches,  an  interest  and  importance  unknown  to  those 

to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  information  respecting  the 

early  institntioDS  of  the   Christian  church.     However  discord- 
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ant  in  sentiment  the  Lutheran  churches  may  be,  they  are  har- 
monious in  their  government  and  rites  of  worship.  The  learned 
of  their  communion  carefully  scrutinize  the  ancient  church,  not  to 
justify  or  defend  their  own  ecclesiastical  usages,  about  which  they 
have  no  controversy,  but  as  the  means  of  discerning  the  real  cha- 
racter of  primitive  Christianity.  The  moral  habits  of  a  man  are  a 
practical  exemplification  of  his  religious  principles ;  so  the  social 
habits  of  a  church,  its  government,  and  ritual,  are  a  living  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
indispensable  for  a  right  understanding  of  church  history ;  but  to 
the  American  churches  it  has  an  importance  far  greater,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  controversy  in  which  they  are  engaged  respecting 
rites  and  forms.  In  this  controversy.  Formalism  and  Puritanism 
are  the  great  antagonistic  principles;  the  one  striving  for  a  sensu- 
ous, the  other  for  a  spiritual  religion.  In  the  former,  as  in  the  Old 
Testament,  religion  is  estimated  by  outward  forms,  and  piety  pro- 
moted by  external  forms ;  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  New  Test&ment, 
every  thing  is  made  to  depend  upon  what  is  internal  and  spiritual. 
The  one  found  its  just  expression  in  the  freedom,  simplicity,  and 
spirituality  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches ;  the  other  was 
embodied  in  the  ancient  hierarchy  which  early  supplanted  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
and  still  discovers  itself  in  the  ceremonies  and  assimaptions  of  high 
church  prelacy,  Puseyism,  and  Popery. 

These  two  opposite  schemes  of  religion  the  Tractarians  of  Ox- 
ford denominate  the  Genevan  and  the  Catholic.  They  boldly  avow 
that  these  schemes  are  now,  probably  for  the  last  time,  struggling 
together,  and  that  on  this  struggle  hangs  the  destiny  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  the  conflict  is  not  confined  to  the  Church  of 
England.  It  has  passed  over  to  our  American  churches.  It  sumr 
mons  them  to  begin  anew  the  great  controversy  of  the  Reformation. 
This  was,  at  the  beginning  as  now,  a  controversy  not  so  much  re- 
specting doctrines  as  about /or97i9  and  traditions,  Melancthon  and 
the  reformers  earnestly  maintained  that  their  controversy  was  not 
*«  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  concerning  certain 
abuses  which,  without  due  authority,  had  crept  in."  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  renews  the  a£Srmation  «that  the  division  and  the 
strife  was  respecting  certain  traditions  and  abuses;*'  and  to  the 
same  effect  is  the  Helvetian  Confession,  and  that  of  Smalcald. 

With  this  controversy  in  the  Reformation  began  the  study  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Church  as  an  independent  branch  of  church 
history.     The  o6ntending  parties  both  appealed  to  the  authority 
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of  the  fiithers,  and  the  usages  of  the  primitive  and  apostolical 
churches.     This  appeal  led  each  to  renew  his  researches  in  the 
records  of  the  past;  to  arrange,  digest,  and  construct  his  authori- 
ties in  defence  of  his  position.   From  the  scattered  materials  which 
were  collected,  the  historians  of  the  church,  on  either  side,  soon 
began  to  construct  tiieir  antagonist  histories  of  the  church— of  its 
doctrines,  its  polity^  and  its  worship.    The  chaotic  elements  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  apologists,  and  histocians  of  the  church,  rudis  in" 
digettaqne  moleSyhegBJk  now  to  be  arranged,  compared,  and  con- 
stmcted  into  opposing  systems,  deduced  from  opposite  views  of  the 
primitive  forma^on.  .., 

A  brief  historical  Aetch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  depart- 
ment of  Ecclesiastical  History  may  therefore  serve  as  an  appropriate 
Introduction  to  the  following  work ;  in  preparing  which  the  author, 
by  permission,  has  availed  himself  chiefly  of  an  article  originally 
prepared  for  another  place.'*' 

The  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  led  the 
way  in  this  new  science  of  ecclesiastical  history,  from  which  that 
of  Christian  Antiquities  has  since  become  a  distinct  department. 
These  illustrious  and  laborious  compilers  published,  from  1559  to 
1574,  thirteen  folio  volumes,  each  comprising  a  century.  Their 
object  was  to  show  that  the  Protestant  doctrine  respecting  the 
church  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Catholic  church,  as  might 
appear  from  its  history,  recorded  and  traditional ;  and  that  the 


*The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Re^ew,  Jan.,  1852,  No.  I.  Article  I. 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Chorch. 

1.  nenkwiirdigkeiten  aus  d<yr  Christlichen  ArchsBologie.  Bde.  I.~XII.  Byo. 
Leipxig,  1817-31.    Von  D.  Johtmn  Christian  Wilhelm  Augusti. 
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riektnngen  den  Christen,  ihren  Ausbildung  und  Veranderungen.  Th.  I. -III. 
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8.  Die  Kirchliche  ArchsBologie.  Dargestellt  yon  F.  H.  Rheinwald.  8to.  S.  569. 
Berlin,  1830. 

4.  Handbuch  der  Christlichen  Archseologie.  Bde.  I.-III.  Leipzig,  1836  7. 
Von  D.  Johann  Christian  Wilhelm  Augusti. 

5.  Handbuch  der  Christlich-kirchliohen  AlterthUmer  in  alphabetisher  ordnung 
mit  steter  Benehung  auf  das,  was  dayon  noch  jetzt  im  christlichen  Cultus  iibrig 
geblieben  ist.  Yon  M.  Carl  Christian  Friedrich  Siegel.  Bde.  L-IY.  Leipzig, 
1835-38. 

6.  Lehrbuch  der  Christlich-kirchlichen  Archseologie.  Verfasst  yon  Dr.  Joh. 
Nep.  Loeherer.  8yo.  S.  194.  Frankfort  am  Main,  1832. 

7.  Die  Christlich-kirohliche  Alterthumswissensohaft,  theologisohcritisoh  bear- 
bcitet    Von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bohmer.     Bde  I.-IL    8yo.     Breslau,  1836-9. 

8.  Lehrbuch  der  Christlieh-kirehlichen  Archaologie.  Von  Heinrich  Ernst  Fer* 
Coaad  G«eriek0-8TO.  8. 846.  Leipzig,  1847. 
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doctrine  of  the  modem  Catholio  church  was  the  result  of  traditional" 
eiTors  and  corrnptions  which  had  crept  into  that  communion  by 
degrees,  until  it  had  grossly  departed  from  the  primitive  standard, 
in  faith  and  practice.  With  this  intent  they  treated  largely  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
church,  devoting  two  chapters  in  each  century  to  these  topics. 

In  opposition  to  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  thirty  years  later, 
Csesar  Baronius,  subsequently  Cardinal  at  Rome,  published  his 
Ecclesiastical  Annals,  in  twelve  folio  volnmeti  exhibiting  the  Bo- 
mish  doctrine  on  the  same  subjects.  So  largely  did  Baronius  treat 
of  the  rites  and  government  of  the  churchyk^at  Schulting,  one  of 
his  epitomists,  describes  his  work  as  contJRhing  a  thesaurus  of 
sacred  antiquities. 

The  example  of  these  illustrious  predecessors  was  followed  by 
subsequent  historians  and  polemics,  through  the  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  Controverted  topics  controlled  both  their 
investigations  and  their  narrations  of  the  results  of  them.  The 
whole  history  of  the  church,  and  especially  that  of  the  usages  and 
rites  of  the  church,  was  examined  and  re-examined,  collated  and 
discussed,  to  make  it  speak  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
confession,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  writers  respectively.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  the  parties  continually  pitched  over  against  each 
other,  like  two  hostile  encampments,  intrenched,  on  the  one  hand, 
behind  the  bulwark  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries ;  on  the  other,  be- 
hind the  Annals  of  Baronius.  Both  claimed  to  be  orthodox,  both 
defended  themselves  on  th#>authority  of  history,  both  repaired  to  it 
as  their  common  armory  from  which  to  draw  the  weapons  of  their 
warfare  in  defence  of  their  respective  confessions.  The  period  now 
under  consideration  is  the  age  of  those  enormous  folios  which  crowd 
the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries,  and  in  the  production  of  which, 
Protestants  of  Germany,  France,  and  England  vied  with  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  in  publishing,  illustrating,  and  commenting  upon  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  and  the  synodical  decrees  and  councils  of 
the  church.  Among  the  former  may  be  named  Blondell,  Salma- 
sius.  Usher,  Cave,  Dodwell,  Arnold,  Basnage,  Mosheim,  Lardner, 
Walch,  Venema,  Schrockh,  &c.  Of  the  latter  were  Tillemont, 
Mabillon,  Du  Pin,  Natalis  Alexander,  Montfaucon,  &c. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Mosheim,  the  renowned  historian  of 
Gottingen,  to  free  Church  History  from  the  partialities  and  preju- 
dices of  partisan  zeal,  and  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
science.  Orthodox  himself,  and  profoundly  learned,  he  had  the 
magnanimity,  how  rare !  to  be  just  to  opposite  systems  of  religious 
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f&ith— to  combine,  and  group,  tnd  throw  upon  the  canvas  the  living 
forms  of  every  fiEiith,  in  their  just  proportion  and  natural  linea- 
ments. He  gathered  his  materials  from  the  widest  range  of  re- 
setrch,  and  yet  presided  as  a  mastei;  over  the  vast  incongruous 
m«ss  which  he  had  collected.  Like  a  skilful  naturalist,  with  con- 
summate >bil]ty  he  reduced' the  crude  elements,  conformable  and 
nonconformable,  into  an  organic,  coj^istent  whole.  Thus  from 
authentic  records  he.  wrotQ  out  the  true  history  of  the  church,  as 
the  modern  geologist  from  the  book  of  Nature  gives  us  the  history 
of  the  earth,  with  the  order  and  relative  age  of  the  several  strata, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  formation ;  with  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced them,  age  after  age.  These  powers  of  research,  of  combi- 
nation, of  generalization,  coupled  with  religious  earnestness,  a  keen 
insight  into  the  characters  of  men,  precision  and  fluency  of  style, 
have  won  for  Mosheim  the  honoured  title  of  the  Father  of  modem 
Church  History — the  founder  at  once  of  the  science  of  ecclesiastir 
cal  history,  and  the  art  of  composing  it. 

One  of  Mosheim's  most  valuable  works  was  his  Historical  Com- 
mentaries on  the  state  of  Christianity  during  the  first  320  years 
from  the  Christian  era ;  of  which  a  translation  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Murdoch,  translator  of  Mosheim*s  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. These  Commentaries  treat  of  the  organization  and  govern- 
ment of  the  primitive  church ;  the  change  from  the  popular  to  the 
prelatical  form,  and  many  of  the  topics  which  appropriately  belong 
to  the  department  of  Christian  Antiquities.  In  this  way  they  had 
an  important  influence  in  enriching  this  department  of  ecclesi- 
astical research.  Previous  to  this  Mriod,  several  imperfect  and 
partial  treatises  had  been  published  on  the  continent,  by  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  wrote,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  for  partisan  purposes.  These  works,  however,  were  limited 
in  their  plan,  and  greatly  deficient  in  their  execution,  detailing 
chiefly'the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Christian  church.  The  most 
of  these  soon  passed  into  deserved  neglect,  and  now  are  found  only 
in  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  the  public  libraries  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  English  language  has  produced  but 
two  authors  of  any  celebrity  on  this  subject ;  though  the  contro- 
Tersy  respecting  the  original  organization  of  the  church  and  the 
ritual  of  its  worship  has  been  longer  continued,  and  perhaps  more 
firmly  contested,  in  this  language  than  in  any  other.  Dr.  William 
Cave,  in  1673,  published  his  Primitive  Christianity,  or  the  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Church  in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Gospel.  This  wag 
soon  followed  by  his  Apostolical  Antiquities,  and  History  of  the 
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Primitive  Fathers.  The  first  mentioned  was  translated  into  the 
French  language,  and  has  passed  through  many  editions,  of  which 
the  latest  was  published  in  1840,  at  Oxford.  In  this,  as  in  all  his 
works,  it  is  his  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  religious  character  of  the 
primitive  churches  for  the  imitation  of  his  readers.  In  doing  this, 
he  indirectly  describes  many  of  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  but  omits,. ^  foreign  to  his  purpose,  much  more 
which  appropriately  belongs  to  the  department  of  antiquities.  He 
writes  with  an  indulgent  charity,  which  forms  a  flattering  estimate 
of  primitive  piety,  and  fails  to  notice  any  visible  decline  until  the 
third  or  fourth  century. 

The  only  great  work  which  has  been  produced  in  our  language 
on  Christian  Antiquities,  is  that  of  Joseph  Bingham,  published 
between  1708  and  1722.  Opus  viginti  annorum,  monumentum 
acre  perennius  of  the  vast  research  and  tireless  industry  of  the 
author.  This  work  has  been  several  times  abridged,  and  the  early 
abridgments  have  been  translated  into  different  languages.  The 
original  has  gone  through  many  editions;  the  latest  in  London, 
1850.  It  is  a  standard  work  with  the  advocates  of  prelacy;  and 
to  all,  a  ykst  and  valuable  repository  of  argument  and  authorities 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics  connected  with  the  usages  and  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  the  ancient  church.  But  with  all  its  merits,  it  has 
great  deficiencies.  It  lacks  clearness,  and  it  omits  altogether  several 
important  topics  of  discussion.  The  author  is  not  master  of  his 
materials.  He  has  accumulated  them  by  indefatigable  research, 
until  they  have  become  a^  vast,  unwieldy  mass,  thrown  together 
without  due  discrimination  ^  order.  He  seldom  chronologizes  his 
authorities;  so  that  what  one  may  haye  gathered  from  him  as  au- 
thentic and  of  high  antiquity,  for  some  ancient  usage,  may  on 
examination  prove  to  be  only  the  spurious  production  of  a  later 
age,  and  accordingly  of  no  value. 

AboVe  all,  the  work  lacks  candour  and  impartiality.  The' author 
is  a  zealous  advocate  of  high-church  principles,  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  he  discovers  in  the  primitive  church,  and  which  he  asserts 
and  defends  from  its  history.  Other  foundation  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  he  finds  not,  either  in  its  ancient  history,  or  in  the  authority 
of  the  apostles.  Of  a  form  of  government,  earlier,  more  simple, 
and  more  popular  than  prelacy,  ho  knows  nothing.  In  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  order  and  worship  of  the  church  he 
discovers  no  material  change  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  save 
the  more  modern  corruptions  of  Romanism,  which  he  sometimes 
detects  and  exposes  with  great  earnestness.    But  the  true  theory 
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of  the  apostolioal  churches — of  that  primeval  and  normal  form  of 
the  church,  given  by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
in  the  judgment  even  of  moderate  Churchmen,  and  much  fnore,  in 
that  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  as  a  model  of  the  church 
in  ftll  ages — is  not  tobe  learned  from  Bingham.  In  place  of  it,  he 
has  substituted  the  distortions  and  perversions  of  the  hierarchy  as 
the  primitive  forms  of  Christianity. 

In  the  defence  of  the  true  theory  of  a  free  popular  church 
goTemment,  we  are  compelled  to  turn  for  aid  from  the  land  of  en- 
lightened freedom,  to  the  more  learned,  liberal,  and  enlightened 
scholars,  reared  under  the  despotisms  of  Germany.  To  that  country, 
where  the  storm  of  strife  is  laid— where  the  controversy  between 
the  two  opposing  systems,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  has  settled 
down  into  a  dissent  without  disdord ;  to  the  ecclesiastical  literature 
of  that  country  -chiefly  must  the  dissenting  churches  of  England 
and  America  repair  for  armour,  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  to  which  they  are  again  summoned  by  the  assump- 
tions and  aggressions  of  high  church  prelacy.  In  our  churches, 
the  great  controversy  of  the  age — ^under  a  modified,  form,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Reformation — is  with  the  spirit  of  formalism.  For- 
malism was  then,  as  now,  the  great  antagonist  principle  in  the 
warfare ;  and  still  the  learned  men  of  the  country  where  the  Refor- 
mation began,  though  now  retired  from  the  conflict,  are  our  chief 
reliance  for  aid  and  counsel,  and  for  armour. 

Foremost  among  modern  writers  on  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  stands  the  honoured  name  of  Planck  of  Gottingen,  who  has 
written  at  length,  and  with  great  ability,  upon  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult subjects  connected  with  that  of  the  antiquities  of  the  church. 
He  writes  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  miracidous  nature  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  a  profound  veneration  for  Christianity.  His  services  in 
this  department  of  Church  History  are  clearly  expressed  by  one 
of  the  most  competent  writers  of  Germany,  Dr.  Hagenbach : 

"  It  had  become  necessary  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present, 
to  illuminate  the  facts  of  history  with  the  torch  of  philosophy,  or 
rather  with  the  opinions  in  vogue  among  the  majority  of  educated 
people.     It  was  no  longer  enough  to  know  what  had  come  to  pass 
in  earlier  times;*  even  the  critical  separation  of  what  was  duly 
attested  from  what  belonged  to  the  region  of  myths  and  conjec- 
ture, appeared  to  be  only  a  preliminary  w#rk.     Men  wished  now 
also  to  know  how  things  had  come  to  pass,  and  why  they  had  come 
thus  and  not  otherwise.     As  at  the  same  epoch  the  investigations 
in  the  sphere  of  nature  were  prosecuted  teleologically,  inquiring 
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after  the  cause,  and  effect,  and  final  causes,  so  in  the  sphere  of 
moral  freedom  in  which  history  moves,  similar  connections  and 
relations  of  events  were  sought  out.  But  this  could  not  be  done 
without  applying  to  the  events  some  moral  standard,  and  inquiring 
after  the  internal  motives  from  which,  in  given  relations,  the  actions 
had  proceeded.  They  also  endeavoured  to  understand  what  had 
occurred,  partly  as  a  result  of  human  impulse  or  calculation,  and 
partly  from  the  concatenation  of  wonderfully  coincident  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  pragmatic  treatment  of  history,  as  the  Eng- 
lish Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Robertson  had  written  it,  before  the  Ger- 
mans made  it  theirs.  Planck  applied  it  to  Church  History;  and 
there  are  especially  two  works  of  his  in  which  this  historical  method 
is  carried  out  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  one,  <«The  History  of 
the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Christian  Ecclesiastical  Constitu- 
tions,*' had  for  its  object  to  describe  that  most  difficult  point,  the 
history  of  the  external  organization  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
earlier  orthodox^  Protestantism  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
huge  edifice  of  the  mediaeval  hierarchy  with  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence, as  the  cast-down  bulwark  of  Antichrist ;  but  the  time  had 
now  come  in  which  the  human  mind  felt  itself  challenged  to  draw 
near  to  the  ruins  of  this  overgrown  greatness,  and  ask  how  and  by 
what  means  did  it  become  what  it  was ;  how  could  such  a  gigantic 
edifice  grow  up  from  its  slight  and  unnoticeable  beginnings?  It 
was  just  this  question  which  Planck  sought  to  answer ;  although 
he  starts  with  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  church,  which 
are  rather  derived  from  the  external  circumstances  of  its  origin 
than  from  that  spiritual  might  hidden  within  it,  which  not  only 
waits  upon,  but  is  superior  to  its  external  manifestation.''* 

Neander's  Memorabilia,  with  his  monographs  of  Chrysostom  and 
TertuUiao,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  Julian,  compiled  from  ancient 
records  of  Christians  and  of  Christian  life,  afford  us  important  aid 
in  this  department  of  archaeological  investigations.  Pictures  of 
Christian  men  and  women,  fresh  and  warm  with  life,  with  pictorial 
scenes  of  their  religious  character,  of  the  state  of  society  in  which 
they  lived,  and  of  the  religious  constitutions  which  were  established 
or  modified  by  them,  are  sketched  in  these  works  in  the  bold  and 
truthful  outline  of  a  master. 

In  connection  with  this  work  stands  Neander's  History  of  the 
First  Planting  of  the  Qhristian  Church.  From  the  life  and  times 
of  the  primitive  saints,  and  their  influence  in  modifying  the  insti- 
*  ■ '  ■  — . —  , 

*  Translated  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  Bib.  8ao.  Oot»  1851. 
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tetions  of  the  church,  he  here  ascend^  to  the  origin^i  authors  of 
these  institutioiis,  and  gives  us  a  liying  knowledge  of  the  very  soul 
of  Peter,  of  John,  of  James,  and,  above  all,  of  the  grand  peculiari- 
ties of  Paul,  together  with  a  vivid  sketch  of  that  primitive,  normal 
pattern  which  they  gave  of  the  organization  of  the  church,  for  the 
imitation  of  believers  in  all  coming  time. 

In  the  same  connection  should  also  be  mentioned  Rothe's  Ele- 
ments  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  work  of  the  same  general  design^ 
the  production  of  an  independent,  original  mind,  and  of  a  rare 
sdiolar.  Taking  his  departure  from  a  different  point  of  observa- 
tion, the  author  seeks  to  trace  from  the  apostles  the  genetic  de- 
velopment of  the  church.  Though  himself  a  devout  man,  his 
writings  are  deeply  tinged  with  the  bold,  fanciful  theories  of  a 
different  echooL 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  preliminary  works  and  col* 
lateral  aids  to  the  study  of  Christian  Antiquities,  that  we  must  dis- 
miss, with  a  brief  notice,  the  several  independent,  modern  writers  on 
Uiis  subject,  whose  works  have  appeared  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

First  in  the  order  of  time  and  in  magnitude,  if  not  in  import- 
ance, stands  Augusti's  Memorabilia  froin  Christian  ArchsBology, 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  twelve  volumes,  between  the  years  1817 
and  1831.  The  title  is  ill  chosen,  and  poorly  indicates  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  author's  labours.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
years  from  Bingham,  he  takes  up  anew  the  work  of  this  compiler, 
and  collects  from  original  sources  an  immense  mass  of  authorities 
on  almost  all  the  wide  range  that  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Christian  Archaeology.  These  he  incorporates  in  his  pages,  instead 
of  inserting  them,  like  Bingham,  in  foot  notes  at  the  bottom ;  and 
he  usually  contents  himself  with  the  original  without  translation, 
connecting  them  together  into  a  continuous  treatise,  by  his  own 
course  of  remarks.  He  is  calm,  dispassionate,  and  free  from  par- 
tisan zeal,  even  to  indifference  in  his  discussions,  which  are  often 
prolix,  crude,  and  immethodical.  Like  Bingham,  Augusti  is 
chargeable  with  unpardonable  negligence  in  omitting  almost  all 
chronological  data.  The  work,  however,  is,  with  all  its  defects, 
one  of  great  value.  It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  authorities,  collected 
with  great  industry  and  extensive  research,  from  the  whole  range 
of  ancient  historians,  apologists,  and  councils,  relating  to  almost 
every  branch  of  Christian  Antiquities.  To  one  who  has  not  op- 
portunities and  time  for  equal  original  research,  as  few  have  in  any 
country,  and  none  in  this,  the  Memorabilia  of  Augusti  are  invalua- 
ble, offering  at  hand  materials  for  use  in  argument  and  illustration. 
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In  the  ymts  of  1836  and  1837,  Augusti  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  original  work  in  three  volumes,  averaging  more  than 
seven  hundred  pages  es^ch,  under  the  title  of  a  Hand-book  of  Chris- 
tian Archaeology.  In  this,  his  materials  are  better  wrought ;  the 
plan  and  order  are  entirely  changed.  The  authorities  are  carefully 
sifted ;  needless  redundances  are  pruned  off,  and  every  part  of  the 
work  bears  evidence  of  a  thorough  revision.  The  whole  has  a 
fairer  symmetry  and  a  higher  finish,  and  is,  for  all  ordinary  u^e, 
much  more  valuable  than  the  original  work.  *  Augusti  was  Profes- 
sor, first  of  Oriental  Literature,  then  of  Theology,  and  was  con- 
nected successively  with  the  Universities  at  Breslau,  Jena,  and 
Bonn;  and  toward  the  close  of  life,  was  Counsellor  and  Director 
of  the  Consistory  at  Coblentz.  He  was  the  honoured  associate  of 
De  Wette  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  author  of  many 
works  on  literary,  historical,  and  theological  subjects. 

The  works  of  Augusti  were  followed  in  quick  succession  by  others 
in  the  same  department,  of  various  interest  and  importance,  and 
more  or  less  extensive  in  volume  and  in  the  range  of  their  inquiries. 
K.  Schone  published  at  Berlin,  1821,  '22,  in  three  volumes,  his 
Historical  Researches  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Usages  and  Institutions 
of  Christians,  their  Increase,  Improvement,  and  Changes.  Though 
neither  original  nor  profound,  it  is  a  useful  treatise  on  the  rituals 
of  the  church.  On  these  topics  he  gives  a  large  induction  of  au- 
thorities in  a  translation,  without  the  original,  and  omitting  in 
many  instances  all  reference  to  them. 

Rheinwald's  Ecclesiastical  Archaeology  is  the  next  in  order. 
This,  though  compressed  into  a  single  octavo,  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  former  in  its  plan,  and  is  a  production  of  a  higher 
Order.  It  is  written  with  studied  brevity,  and  exhibits  a  wonderful 
power  of  compression,  scarcely  surpassed  by  De  Wette's  Exegeti- 
cal  Hand-book,  or  Gieseler's  Text  Book  of  Church  History.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  latter,  in  which  the  author  makes 
his  own  statement  a  mere  thread  on  which  to  hang  the  choicest 
gems  which  boundless  research  has  gathered  from  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  antiquity,  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his  subject.  The 
choice  extracts  which  adorn  his  pages,  selected,  wrought,  and 
arranged  with  the  skill  of  a  master,  conduct  us  directly  to  the  most 
valuable,  original  authors,  and  introduce  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. As  Gieseler*s  admirable  work  remains  still  unrivalled  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  so  does  Rheinwald's  as  a  hand-book  in  eccle- 
siastical archaeology. 

SiegeFs  Hand-book  of  Christian  Ecclesiastical  History  soon  fol  • 
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lowed  Bhainirald'B.  The  mriter  is  a  preacher  in  ^  Cathedral 
Church  of.  St.  ThomaB^  in  Leipeio,  and  lecturer  in  the  Uniyersity 
in  that  ci^.  He  proposes  to  himself  the  task,  not  of  an  original 
inyestigator,  bat  of  a  compiler^  to  collect  together  the  materialB 
which  are  scattered  through  manj  Tolnmes  of  different  authors ;  to 
combine  and  reconstmet  a  complete  treatise  on  each  of  the  several 
UnfieB  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  cbnstant 
reference  to  the  modified  forms  in  which  ancient  usages  and  insti- 
tations  are  still  retained, in  different  communions  of  the  Christian 
Church.  These  treatises  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for 
eonyenient  reference.  The  expediency  of  this  arrangement^  how- 
ever, is  questionable.  It  sunders  that  quoddam  cammuna  vinculum 
which  pertains  to  kindred  topics  of  the  same  general  subject,  and 
fiuls  to  giye  the  reader  a  connected  symmetrical. riew  of  the  whole. 
This  inconvenience  the  author  attempts  to.  remedy  by  a  synoptical 
mw,  or  summary  of  a-  connected  treatise,  with  references  to  the 
•rtides  which  would  thus  stand  connected  in  a  synthetical  arrange- 
ment. A  copious  and  valuable  register  of  technical  terms,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  occurring  in  ancient  autiiors  and  archaeological 
works  of  this  nature,  is  also  appended. 

The  author  appropriates  to  his  use  very  freily  the  labours  of  his 
le&med  predecessors,  frequently  incorporating  at  length  into  his 
work  their  authorities  and  discussions,  either  with  or  without 
abridgment,  at  his  pleasure,  and  generally  without  any  just  acknow- 
ledgment. The  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  constitution  of  the  church,  both 
tncient  and  modern,  and  much  that  is  of  great  interest  to  the  clas- 
lical  student.  But  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  he  treats  many 
important  passages  of  sacred  history  indicates  a  rationalistic  tend- 
ency, against  which  the  reader  should  be  duly  guarded. 

The  little  work  of  Locherer  next  claims  a  passing  notice,  as  a 
concise  aiid  candid  statement  of  the  Roman  CathoUo  view  of  the 
irchseology  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Plrofessor  Bohmer,  of  the  University  at  Breslau,  presents  us  with 
swork  of  a<fSEur  higher  order  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  It  is 
the  production  of  an  original  and  independent  mind,  enriched  with 
the  learning,  literary  and  historical,  requisite  for  his  task.  His 
learning  is  chastened  by  a  devout,  religious  spirit,  and  his  re- 
searches are  ever  guided  by  a  profound  sense  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Bohmer  belongs  to  the  school  of  Planck 
and  Neander,  the  latter  of  whom  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  him 
in  conversation  with  the  writer,  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect. 
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It  is  truly  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  of  such  merit  is  not  presented 
in  a  style  more  clear  and  attractive,  a  defect  of  which  Neander 
made  severe  complaint,  and  of  which  a  foreigner  must  foe  more 
keenly  sensible.  '  But  whatever  deficiencies  the  work  may  have,  it 
is  undoubtedly,  in  many  respects,  the  ablest,  the  most  reliable,  and 
the  best  extant  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Christian  church. 

After  the  illustrious  examples  of  Planck  and  Neander,  Bohmer 
applies  throughout  the  pragmatic  mode  of  historical  research  to  the 
elucidation  of  his  subject;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  an  earnest 
religious  spirit  imparted  from  on  high,  first  fashioned  the  outward 
organization  of  the  church,  and  that  no  historical  investigations 
of  his  subject  can  be  safe  or  satisfactory  which  overlook  the  reli* 
gious  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  internal  causes  which  affect  the  out- 
ward ordinances  aud  institutions  of  the  church.  With  this  religious, 
pragmatic  view  of  the  subject,  which  Augusti  and  Siegel  disregard, 
and  Rheinwald  avowedly  despises  as  worthy  only  of  a.  << literary 
charlatan,*'  Bohmer  often  subjects  the  writings  of  his  predecessors 
to  a  searching  and  severe  criticism,  and  establishes  a  separate  in- 
dependent judgment.  His  work  is,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
learned  and  severe  critique  on  preceding  works  in  the  same  de- 
partment. It  might  with  propriety  be  denominated  a  pragmatic 
review  of  modem  German  authors  on  Christian  Archaeology.* 

He  announces,  as  his  subject,  the  Science  of  Christian  Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities,  theologically  and  critically  discussed.  This 
mode  of  discussion  and  the  qualifications  requisite  for  it  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  of  his  first  volume : 
"The  researches  of  one,  however  learned,  who  contemplates  the 
Christian  church  only  from  without,  and  deduces  its  institutions 
and  rites  from  external  relations  and  circumstances,  and  other 
forms  of  religion,  are  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Such  a  one  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  Divine  Spirit  which  the  exalted  Founder  of 
the  Christian  church  possessed  in  all  its  fulness,  and  which  was 
shed  forth  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  also  infused  more  or  less 
into  the  institutions,  ceremonies,  rites,  and  customs  of  the  church ; 
and  that  though  these  were  elsewhere  derived,  they  still  retain  the 
imprint  of  his  own  character ;  nay,  more,  that  this  Spirit  originated 
not  a  few  institutions  and  usages  of  the  church,  and  manifested 

*  On  the  title-page  of  his  first  Tolame  he  has  inscribed  the  following  sentiment 
from  Cyprian — <*  Triticum  non  rapit  ventus,  nee  arborem  solida  radice  fundatam 
procella  subvertit.  Inanes  paleiB  tempestate  jactantur,  invalidae  arborcs  turbinis 
Incursione  evertuntur," — which  sufficiently  indicates  the  spirit  and  character  of 
bis  criticisms. 
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itself  in  them..  TliiB  is  at  onoe  tEe  most  interestiDg  and  the  most 
important  ekment  of  Christian  antiquities ;  so  that  a  true  and  just 
inresligation  must  take  into  oonsideration,  not  only  the  outward 
flirctonstances,  but  the  inward  spirit  of  the  Ancient  chnrch,  and 
must  keep  steadfly  in  view  the  forming  influence  of  ihe  Divine 
Spirit.  '  It  must  keep  before  the  mind  the  combined  influence  of 
Aese  two  diffisrent  agencies,  the  risible  and  the  inrisible.  For  the 
understanding  of  these  outward  agencies,  the  mtellect,  conyersant 
enly  with  seiknble  and  earthly  thii^  is  folly  competent;  but  is 
wholly  incompetent  to  investigate  the  internal  agencies,  while  all 
that  is  supernatural  and  dirine  Hes  wholly  without  the  range  of  its 
vision.  If  hrought  to  the  investigation  of  such  dirine  agency,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  understanding  will -proceed  only  so  far  as 
•Itogether  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  agency.  An  enlightened 
rdigious  consciousness  is  an  indisjiensable  qualification  for  the  in* 
Vtttigation  of  that  dirine  influence  .which  was  the  original  souroe 
of  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  church."  ' 

Guericke  of  Halle,  the  enlightened  Ohristian  scholar,  and  the 
ioeomplished  historian  of  the  church,  has  also  applied  his  own 
ddlfnl  hand  to  the  task  of  providing  the  pubKc  with  a  suitable 
miDnal  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.  Though  sym* 
pathizing  with  B(5hmer  in  his  religious  views,  he  objects  to  his  work 
18  too  learned  and  recondite;  then,  as -in  his  history,  he  has  pur- 
sued a  middle  course  between  Neander  &nd  GieseW,  so  in  his 
irdueology  he  proposes  to  himself  the  same  auream  fnedtoeritatem 
between  the  plethoric  fulness  of  Augosti  and  the  naked  skeleton 
of  Rheinwald.  The  result  is  an  admirable  Manual  in  the  fair  pro- 
portions, the  grace  and  fin^h  which  characterize  all.  the  works 
of  Guericke. 

In  1839,  a  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities  was  published  in 
London,  compiled  from  much  the  same  sources  as  the  following,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Biddle,  an  accomplished  scholar  of  Oxford.     The 
author  is  an  earnest  dissenter  from  the  Tractarian  and  high-church 
psrty,  but  a  decided  Episcopalian,  a  sealous  and  candid  advocate 
for  <«  episcopacy,  charity,  and  peace."    We  acknowledge  ourselves 
mider  many  obligations  to  this  author,  though  occtlpying  a  stand- 
point quite  opposite  to  his — that  of  a  dissenter  from  episcopacy 
and  prelacy  in  any  form,  and  taking  our  departure  from  him,  in  a 
multitude  of  instances,  under  a  firm  cAiviction  that  episcopacy 
and  prelacy  have  no  authority  either  in  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  or  in  the  examples  and  traditions  of  the  apostoli- 
cal churches. 
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Why,  in  view  of  all  the  labours  of  the  learned,  age  after  age,  to 
elucidate  and  enrich  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history,  why  is  it, 
in  this  country,  so  neglected?  Who  can  intelligently  read  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  without  attention  to  its  institutions, 
offices,  rites,  and  ceremonies  ?  The  history  of  thede  is  the  history 
of  the  Church.  To  follow  out  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  the  early 
Christians,  their  patience  and  fortitude  under  persecution,  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  persecutors,  is  but  to  write  a  single  chapter  of  their 
history,  and  that  of  least  importance.  It  reveals  their  patient  en- 
durance of  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  but  this  is  only  a  single  trait 
of  their  character.  Many  other  characteristics  of  equal  interest — 
the-  spirit  of  ^the  age  in  which  they  lived,  with  all  the  varied  in- 
fluences which  formed  or  modified  their  religious  sentiments,  their 
institutions,  and  their  ritual  of  worship— these  all  remain  unrecor- 
ded, unknown.  No  individual  who  is  desirous  of  viewing  the 
character  of  Christianity  and  the  conduct  of  its  professors  under 
all  circumstances,  and  particularly  of  contemplating  the  human 
Ddind  under  extraordinary  moral  influences,— of  watching  the 
various  experiments  of  Christianity  when  combined  in  a  social  sys- 
tem with  other  elements,  can  consent  to  be  excluded  from  such  a 
source  of  instruction  as  is  found  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Christian  antiquities  are  indispensable  as  a  key  to  many  parts  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  very  same  circumstance  which  renders 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  important  to  the  classical  student, 
and  Jewish  antiquities  to  the  biblical  student,  renders  Christian 
antiquities  important  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  who 
supposes  that  he  can  find  all  he  needs  on  this  subject  in  certain 
chapters  in  general  works  on  church  history  has  only  to  make  the 
trials  and  then  take  up  some  work  on  this  subject,  and  compare 
the  results,  and  the  difference  will  be  sufficiently  perceptible. 
Church  history  itself  has  gained  no  less  by  making  this  a  distinct 
branch  of  study  than  by  making  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines 
a  distinct  branch ;  both  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  historical  branch  of  theology  within  a  few  years 
past.  How  much  broader  and  clearer  the  light  which  now  shines 
on  this  whole  department  of  study  than  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century ! 

Above  all  archaeological  investigations,  those  that  relate  to  the 
Christian  church  possess  a  lively  interest,  important  and  peculiar. 
The  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  republics 
have  passed  away.    We  are  neither  Hebrews,  Greeks,  nor  Romans ; 
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and  jet  endless  research  is  latished  on  their  untiqoities.  Bat  we 
tare  Christians,  and  the  chtirch  continues  to  this  present  time,  wiUi 
its  sacr^  ordinances,  its  censtitations,  its  discipline,  its  offices, 
ind  its  solemn  rites  of  worship*  Why,  then,  is  not  a  knowledge  of 
its  antiquities  to  ns,  Christians,  an  object  of  surpassing  interest, 
above  those  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome?  Why  do  not  the  anti^ 
qnities  of  -the  Christian  church  exceed  in  importance  those  even 
of  the  Jewish  church,  as  far  as  the  Christian  excels  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion? HebrsSorum  fespuUica  cum  teteri  lege  tnmulo  pridem 
illUa  est.  Grsecia  sub  mausoleis  et  pyramidibus  suis  sepulta  jacet. 
Romana  gloria  atque  -  potentia  inter  triumphos  sues  consenuit. 
. .  •  .Mode  Hebrsdi  non  sumus,  neque  Grssci,  neque  Bomani .  .  .  • 
neqae  amplius  harum  gentium  moribtui  vivimus.  Quid  ergo  nos  ju vat, 
illarom  antiqua  tempera,  mores  et  monumenta,  tanto  studio  a  ruderi*- 
bus  suis  ac  tenebris  in  lucem  protrahare,  dum  interea  obliti  vivimus 
eorom,  quse  domestica  nobis  sunt-  et  esse  deberunt?  Dixi,  non 
ininiis  Hebrsei,  non  Grssci,  non  Bomani — attamen  Christianoe  nos 
omnes  esse  profitemur  in  hodiemam  usque  diem.  Horum  itaque 
quorum  nomine,  disciplina,  et  religione  insigniti  etiammim  vivimus, 
horpm,  inquam,  antiquitatea  cognoscere  pr»  omnibus  cseteris,  rem 
sammi  mcMuenti,  summse  utilitatis,  ac  gloriae,  futuram  esse  judicavi.'*' 
Bat  the  polemic  importance  of  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, at  present,  outweighs  all  others,  with  reference  to  the  extra- 
ordinary assumptions  and  encroachments  of  prelacy.  For  all  these 
a  Tenerable  antiquity  is  claimed,  and  continually  reiterated,  as 
though  the  apostolical  succession,  diocesan  government,  episcopal 
ordination,  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  canonically  administered, 
liturgical  worship,  with  all  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  pre- 
latical  system,  were  the  pillars  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  parts  of 
that  temple  which  was  reared  by  him  and  his  apostles  to  stand 
forever,  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  their  followers.  These 
pretensions  and  claims  are  entirely  disowned  by  the  whole  body  of 
dissenters.  They  maintain  tl^it  there  is,  underlying  all  the  ancient 
forms  of  prelacy,  another  system  still  more  ancient,  more  simple, 
and  deeper  laid ;  which  itself,  after  the  vast  incongruous  structures 
which  prelacy  and  papacy  have  thrown  up  around  and  over  it  are 
cleared  away,  stands  forth  in  sublime  simplicity  and  symmetry,  a 
divine  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  every 
age.  The  defence  of  those  opposing  views  respecting  the  primitive 
church  is  the  great  controversy  of  the  age ;  it  is  a  renewal  of  the 


*  Mannhart,  cited  bj  Riddle. 
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controversy  of  the  Reformation.  It  b  suBtained  on  either  side  by 
an  appeal  to  history,  after  the  research  of  three  hundred  years 
hy  the  learned  of  every  communion  in  Christendom.  In  these 
polemics  every  theological  student,  every  pastor,  every  Christian 
scholar  is  an  unavoidable  combatant,  and  must  provide  himself 
with  historical  armour  for  the  conflict. 

Neither  should  the  liberalising  influence  of  this  study  be  forgot- 
ten. Like  foreign  travel,  it  inspires  a  Christian  catbolici3m  supe- 
rior to  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  sect  and  party.  One  who 
has  travelled  far,  and  observed  the  practical  fruits  of  religioti  in 
different  communities,  however  diversified  th^ir  national  peculiari- 
ties and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  learns  to  judge  charitably  of  all; 
80,  after  a  wide  range  of  historical  research,  which  exhibits  the 
spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  the  same,  age  after  age,  under  all 
the  shifting  forms  of  church  government  and  worship  in  which  it 
appears,  he  exchanges  the  prejudices  of  partisan  zeal  for  the  ca- 
'  tholic  and  Christian  sentiment:  «In  things  essential,  unify;  in 
things  not  essential,  liberty;  in  all  things,  charity." 
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C^APTER  L 

THE  SABLIBST  AUT^BNTIO  NOTICES  OF  THS  PRIMmVE  CHRtSTIAN8. . 

The  work  on  which  we  here  enter  requires  ns  to  study  both 
the  private  life  and  the  public  institutions  of  the  primitive  Ghris- 
titnB,  They  exemplified  their  true  character  in  the  sanctities 
rf  their  religion  and  in  the  charities  of  Ufe;  by  stern  inward 
piety,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  the  family  and  of  social  life;  by 
their  deeds  of  charity  towards  the  persecuted,  the  destitute,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead ;  and  in  their  various  relations  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  state.  A  due  attention  to  these  several  particulars  in 
their  religious  life  will  prepare  us  to  enter  more  intelligently  upon 
the  examination  of  their  several  religious  rites,  and  their  various 
offices  and  institutions  relating  to  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  church.  The  religious  life  of  the  primitive  Christians  may 
b^  favourably  introduced  to  our  notice  by  several  citations  of  the 
earliest  and  most  authentic  records  of  their  manners  and  their 
morals,  of  their  faith  and  piety,  as  unconsciously  certified  by  their 
enemies  and  directly  attested  and  exemplified  by  themselves. 

§1.   ACCOUNTS   OP  JEWISH  AND   PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

To  one  who  would  study  the  early  history  of  the  primitive 
chorch,  or  critically  examine  its  polity,  the  testimony  of  contem- 
porary writers  of  another  faith  is  peculiarly  important.  But  such 
writers,  both  Jewish  and  profane,  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  unfortunately  afibrd  us  very  imperfect  information 
on  these  points.    The  Jews,  from  whom  we  might  expect  the  fullest 

information,  offer  us  none  of  any  value.     The  celebrated  passage 
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in  Josephos,  which  has  been  so  often  controverted,even  if  genuine^ 
only  proves  that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  some  faint  apprehensions  of  his  exalted  character; 
but  it  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  the  religion  which  he  taught. 
Nor  does  Fhilo,  his  contemporary,  offer  any  essential  aid  to  our 
inquiries. 

Greek  and  Roman  authors^  especially  the  latter,  take  but  little 
notice  of  the  early  Christians.  They  regarded  the  Christians  as 
only  an  heretical  body  of  Jews,  or  as  a  detestable  and  dangerous 
sect.  Accordingly,  the  passages  in  which  Suetonius,^  Tacitus,' 
Arrian,  Antoninus,  Dion  Cassius,  and  other  liters  speak  of  Chris- 
tians, throw  little  or  no  light  on  their  manners  and  customs. 

The  most  important  notices  of  this  kind,  occur  in  the  letters  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  who,  according  to  the  most  approved  chrono- 
logy? ^*8  governor  of  Bithynia  in  the  years  A.  D.  103,  104,  and 
in  the  writings  of  Lucian  of  Samosata,  an  opponent  of  Christianity, 
who  also  lived  in  the  second  century.  Pliny  had  been  instructed 
by  the  emperor  Trajan  to  keep  a  strict  guard  against  all  secret 
societies,  hetaeriasy  and,  under  this  commission,  proceeded  to  severe 
measures  against  the  assemblies  of  Christians.  In  reporting  his 
proceedings  to  the  emperor,  he  takes  occasion  to  explain  the  cha- 
racter of  these  Christians^  and  the  nature  of  their  assemblies.  In 
this  manner  he  unconsciously  passes  a  high  encomium  upon  these 
primitive  Christians.  The  letter  itself  was  written  but  about  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  and,  together  with  Trajan's  reply, 
constitutes  the  most  important  record  extant  of  the  times  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  apostles.  They  are  accordingly  given  en- 
tire, in  a  translation  by  Melmoth. 

Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

''  It  is  a  rule,  sir,  which  I  inviolably  observe,  to  refer  myself  to 
you  in  all  my  doubts ;  for  who  is  more  capable  of  removing  my 
scruples  or  informing  my  ignorance  ?  Having  never  been  present 
at  any  trials  concerning  those  who  profess  Christianity,  I  am  unac- 
quainted, not  only  with  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  or  the  measure 
of  their  punishment,  but  how  far  it  is  proper  to  enter  into  an  exa- 
mination concerning  them.  Whether,  therefore,  any  difference  is 
usually  made  with  respect  to  the  ages  of  the  guilty,  or  no  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  observed  between  the  young  and  the  adult;  whether 
repentance  entitles  them  to  a  pardon ;  or,  if  a  man  has  once  been 
a  Christian,  it  avails  nothing  to  desist  from  his  error ;  whether  the 
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?ery  prof ession  of  Christianity,  unattended  with  any' criminal  act, 
or  only  Ihe  crimes  themselves  inherent  in  the  profession,  are 
punishable:  in  all  these  points  I  am  greatly  doubtful.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  method  I  have  observed  towards  those  who  have 
been  brought  before  me  as  Christians,  is  this : — ^I  interrogated  them 
iriiether  they  were  Christians;  if  they  confessed,  I  repeated  the 
question  twice  again,  adding  threats  at  the  same  time ;  when,  if 
they  still  persevered,  I  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  punished ; 
for  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  opinions  might 
be,  that  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  deserved 
e^rrection.  There  were  others  also  brought  before  me,  possessed 
witk  the  same  infatuation,  but  being  citizens  of  Rome'*'  I  directed 
them  to  b^  carried  thither.  But  this  crime  spreading,  (as  is  usually 
the  ease,)  while  it  was  actually  under  prosecution,  several  instances 
of  the  same  nature  occurred.  An  inforni^ition  was  presented  to 
me,  without  any  name  prescribed,  containing  a  charge  against 
several  persons  who,  upon  examination,  denied  they  were  Chris- 
tiansj  or  had  ever  been  so.  They  repeated  after  me  an  invocation 
to  the  gods,  and  offered  religious  rites  with  wine  and  frankincense 
before  your  statue,  (which  for  this  purpose  I  had  ordered  to  be 
brought,  together  with  those  of  the  gods,)  and  even  reviled  the 
name  of  Christ :  whereas  there  is  no  forcing,  it  is  said,  those  who 
we  really  Christians  into  a  compliance  with  any  of  these  articles. 
I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  discharge  them.  Some  of  those 
who  were  accused  by  a  witness  in  person,  at  first  confessed  them- 
selves Christians,  but  immediately  after  denied  it ;  while  the  rest 
owned,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  of  that  number  formerly,  but 
had  now  (some  above  three,  others  more,  and  a  few  above  twenty 
years  ago)  forsaken  that  error.  They  all  worshipped  your  statue 
and  the  images  of  the  gods,  throwing  out  imprecations  also  at  the 
same  time  against  the  name  of  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  the 
whole  of  their  guilt  or  error  was,  that  they  met  on  a  certain  stated 
day,  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  themselves  in  a  form  of 
prayer  to  Christ,  as  to  somo  god,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn 
I  oath,  not  for  the  purposes  of  any  wicked  design,  but  never  to 
commit  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ;  never  to  falsify  their  word. 


*  It  WM  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  secured  by  the  Sempronisn 
Itv,  thst  he  conld  not  be  capitally  conTicted  but  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people ; 
vkieh  seems  to  bare  been  still  so  far  in  force  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  send 
the  persons  here  mentioned  to  Rome. — BIslxoth. 
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nor  deny  a  trust  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to  deliver  it  up ; 
after  which  it  was  their  pustom  to  separate,  and  then  reassemble 
to  eat  in  common  a  hai^nless  meal.  From  this  customv  however, 
they  desisted  after  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according 
to  your  orders,  I  forbade  the  meeting  of  any  assemblies.  After 
receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  so  much  the  more  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  extort  the  real  truth  by  putting  two  female  slaves  to 
the  torture  who  were  said  to  administer  in  their  religious  func- 
tions:'*' but  I  could  discover  nothing  more  than  an  absurd  and 
excessive  si^erstition.  I  thought  proper,  therefore,  io  adjourn  all 
further  proceedings  in  this  affair,  in  order  to  consult  with  you. 
For  it  tippears  to  be  a  matter  highly  deserving,  your  consideration, 
more  especially  as  great  numbers  must  be  involved  in  the  danger 
of  these  persecutions,  this  inquiry  having  already  extended,  and 
being  still  likely  to  extend,  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and 
even  of  both  sexes.  For  this  contagious  superstition  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities  only,  but  has  spread  its  infection  among  the 
country  villages.  Nevertheless,  it  still  seems  possible  to  remedy  thjs 
evil  and  restrain  its  progress.  The  temples,  at  least,  which  were 
almost  deserted,  begin  now  to  be  frequented;  and  the  sacred 
solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  ar^  again  revived ;  while 
there  is  a  general  demand  for  the  victims  which,  for  some  time 
past,  have  met  with  but  few  purchasers.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  numbers  might  be  reclaimed  from  this  error,  if  a 
pardon  were  granted  to  those  who  sh^ll  repent." 

Trajan  to  Pliny. 

"The  method  you  have  pursued,  my  dear  Pliny,  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  those  Christians  which  were  brought  before  you,  is 
extremely  proper ;  as  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  plan 
by  which  to  act  in  all  cases  of  this  nature.  But  I  would  not  have 
you  officiously  enter  into  any  inquiries  concerning  them.  If,  in- 
deed, they  should  be  brought  before  you,  and  the  crime  is  proved, 
they  must  be  punished ;  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  when 
the  party  denies  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  shall  make  it  evi- 
dent that  he  is  not,  by. invoking  our  gods,  let  him  (notwithstanding 
any  former  suspicion)  be  pardoned  upon  his  repentance.  Informa- 
tions without  the  accuser's  name  subscribed  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived in  prosecutions  of  any  sort;  as  it  is  introducing  a  very 
■'  ■  ■         I  — ■ —  - 

*  DeMonesMi. 
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dftngtfoiu  precedent,  and  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  equity  of 
my  government." 

From  this  record  of  antiquity,  we  learn  several  important  parti- 
eolara  respecting  the  early  Christians  : 

1.  That  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  a  certain  stated  day 
for  religious  worship— whether  on  the  first  or  last  day  of  the  week 
does  not  appear, 

2.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the  morning,  before  daylight, 
Tertdlian  styles  them  eonventtts  anUliccanody  assemblies  convened 
before  the  dawn.  It  was  a  general  custom  for  the  Christians  to 
meet  at  this  early. hour;  doubtless,  that  they  might  the  better 
iToid  the  notice  of  their  enemies. 

3.  They  appear  not  to  have  had,  at  this  time,  any  stated  place 
of  worship.  ^ 

4.  They  worshipped  Christ  as  Gtod.  The  phrase  carmen  Christo 
puui  Deo  dicer e  secum  invicemmdkj  imply  any  short  ascription  of 
praise  to  Christ — a  doxology,  a  prayer,  a  psalm  or  hymn  in  prose 
or  verse,  though  the  latter  is  most  probable.  The  phrase  qiMsi 
C^ritto  has  been  rendered  ^^as  to  some  God,"  as  the  language  of 
Pliny ;  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  argument :  whatever 
may  have  been  his  views,  he  asserts  that,  to  the  Christians,  Christ 
was  the  object  of  worship  to  whom  they  offered  this  doxology  or 
prayer,  rehearsing  it  alternately  or  in  responses. 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  these  Christians  not  only  be- 
lieved the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  manifested  great 
boldness  in  asserting  it. 

5.  They  celebrated  their  love-feasts  in  these  assemblies,  and 
bound  themselves  by  a  mntual  covenant  to  live  a  godly  life.  In 
the  evening,  they  came  together  again  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
supper.  This  is  implied  in  their  eating  together  '^a  harmless 
meal." 

The  reading,  exposition,  and  application  of  the  Scriptures  in 
these  assemblies  appears  to  be  distinctly  implied,  though  not  ex- 
pressly asserted. 

6.  This  epistle  bears  honourable  testimony  to  unflinching  steads- 
fastness  of  faith  in  these  Christians,  which  Pliny  styles  an  absurd 
and  excessive  superstition. 

7.  This  epistle  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  early  and  exten- 
sive propagation  of  Christianity,  and  of  its  tendency  to  overthrow 
idolatry.     It  also  confirms  the  statements  of  the  early  apologists 
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reBpectmg  the  same  points ;  while  it  establishes  our  confidence  m 
their  statements  where  we  have  not,  as  in  this  case,  the  testimony 
of  contemporary  writers. 

Lucianj  of  Samosata. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  accounts  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  is  left  on  record  also  by  Lucian,  an  infidel,  a  scoffer 
of  all  religion  and  a  universal  skeptic.  He  lived,  probably,  a  little 
hiter  than  Pliny  and  Trajan,  and  ah^ost  within  a  hundred  years  ,of 
the  great  Author  of  Christianity.  In  sketching  the  life  of  Pere- 
grinus,  a  mountebank  impostor,  who  had  the  addrei^  £o  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  Christians  an4  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  pres- 
byter and  teacher  among  them  for  some  time,  until  his  real  cha- 
racter became  known  and  he  was 'expelled  by  them  from  their 
communion,  Lucian  gives  an  account  of  these  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine themselves.  A  native  of  Syria,  and  a  shrewd  observer  of 
men,  by  extensive  travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Egypt,  he 
enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  of  these  primitive  Christians. 

'^  At  iids  time  he  (Peregrinus)  came  into  possession  of  the  wonder- 
ful-wisdom, (To<)>iav,  of  the  Christians.  And  to  what  -purpose? 
Why,  in  a  s^iort  time,  he  proved  them  but  children,  himself  becom- 
ing their  prophet  and  sacrificer,  their  leader  in  the  synagogue  and 
every  thing  else.  Some  also  of  their  books  he  brought  forth  and 
divulged :  he  also  composed  many,  and  they  reckoned  him  as  a 
god  and  followed  him  as  a  lawgiver,  and  declared  him  their  chief. 
They  were,  at  that  time,  and  still  are  doing  reverence  to  Him,  that 
great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  he  brought  that 
new  doctrine  (Te>UT>!r,  end  or  object)  into  life." 

"  For  this  also  was  Proteus,  alias  Peregrinus,  apprehended  and 
cast  into  prison.  This  imprisonment  he  reckoned  no  small  sub- 
ject of  boasting^  in  conformity  with  the  usual  turn  of  his  life, 
with  his  fondness  for  exciting  wonder,  and  his  vain-glory  of  which 
he  was  enamoured.  But  when  he  had  been  bound,  the  Christians, 
thinking  it  a  common  misfortune,  made  every  effort  for  his  deliver- 
ance. When  this  was  found  impossible,  they  rendered  him  every 
assistance  in  their  power,  not  with  indifference,  but  with  zeal. 
From  early  morning  were  to  be  seen  old  women,  widows,  and 
orphans  wandering  about  the  prison.  And  some  of  his  friends,  itt 
fulfilment  of  what  they  considered  their  duty,  slept  with  him  in 
prison,  having  corrupted  the  guards.     Moreover,  various  dishes 
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were  carried  in;  their  divine  narratives  werp  read,  and  this, excel- 
lent Peregrinus  .(for  so  they  regarded  him  as  jet)  was  accounted  a 
new  Socrates  by  them. 

'^Christians  came  also  from  the  cities  of  Asia,  sent  at  common 

ezpeiue,  in  order  to  assist  and  carry  on  the  synagogue  with  them 

and  give  consolation  to  t)ie  man.     It  is  wonderful  what  alertness 

k  displayed  when  any  such  calamity  happens.     For,  upon  the 

shortest  notice,  they-  lavish  out  eve|*y  thing  in  profusion.     At  this 

time,  no  small  contributions  were  made  for  Peregrinus  because 

he  was  in  bonds.     The  miserable  ^devotees  persuade  themselves 

that  they  are  immortal  and  shall  live  for  ever.     For  this  reason 

they  also  despise  death,  and  many  willingly  give  themselves  up  to 

martyrdom.     Moreover,  their  lawgiver,  the  first,  enjoined  them  to 

be  brethren ;  that,  having  once  professed  the  new  religion,  they 

should  deny  the  Grecian  go;^s  and  worship  that  sophist  of  theirs 

who  was  crucified,  and  live  according  to  his  laws.     They  therefore 

despise  all  others  alik^,  whoever,  they  may  be,  and  consider  every 

thing  common  among  themselves,  each  freely  receiving  without 

making  any  pledge.     If,  therefore,  there  came  among  them  any 

mountebank  or  diviner,  he  in  a  short  time  became  rich^  making 

drafts  upon  private  men  who  were  considered  as  brothers.** 

After  stating  that  Peregrinus  was  released  by  the  governor  of 
Syria,  Lucian  proceeds  with  his  narrative.  "  He  then  went  forth 
to  wander  about  the  second  time,  calling  upon  Christians  to  pay 
his  fare ;  by  means  of  whom  he  also  lived  in  abundance.  In  this 
manner  he  lived  some  time.  But  afterwards,  having  broken  some 
law  that  prevailed  among  thcm^  (I  think  he  was  caught  eating 
something  forbidden  by  them,)  reduced  to  want,  because  they  no 
longer  received  and  admitted  him,  he  made  another  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  his  paternal  estate.** 

From  this  account  of  the  primitive  Christians,  we  may  gather 
the  following  particulars : 

1.  Lucian  distinctly  speaks  of  them  by  their  own  name,  though 
with  the  utmost  contempt. 

2.  Of  the  crucified  Redeemer  as  a  person  well  known  in  his 
time.  Our  Saviour  is  ffim  crucijied ;  sufficiently  known  to  all, 
about  whom  there  is  no  doubt  or  uncertainty.  The  whole  narra- 
tive proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  Author  of  this  new 
religion  was  a  remarkable  personage,  who  lived  some  little  time 
previous  in  Palestine,  and  was  there  crucified.     He  probably  re- 
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garded  this  "great' man,  tliis. lawgiver,"  as  one  of  the  magi,  or 
wise  men  of  the  East. 

8.  This  religion  which  he  taught  is  new  and  peculiar,  distinct 
from  other  forms  of  religion ;  it  is  the  wonderful  wisdom  or  «o- 
pkt8trt/j  tvtif  ^Vficuxtrt^  ao^iav^  and  acbords  very  well  with  the 
prava  et  immodica  Buperstitio  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus. 

4.  Lucian  is  witness  to  the  Sobriety,  prayerfulness,  and  godliness 
of  these  Christians ;  as  is  implied  in  the,  feigned  life  which  this  dis- 
sembler and  impostor  was  required  to  live,  in  order  to  gain  their 
co^fidence.  Had  the  character  of  Christians  not  differed  from 
that  of  other  men,  such  a  pretended  conversion  would  have  been 
quite  needless  on  the  part  of  Peregrinus. 

5.  l^eir  wonderful  charity,  benevolence,  and  mutual  sympathy 
with  the'ir  afflicted  and  persecuted  brethren  is  distinctly  affirmed 
of  these  Christians.  \ 

6.  their  patience  under,  sufferings,  arising  from  their  hopes  of 
a  future  life,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

7.  Their  tmity  and  fellowship  as  brethren  and  their  strictness 
of  discipline  are  particularly  noticeable.  Peregrinus  was  received 
and  cherished  as  a  brother  beloved  by  them  until  his  character 
became  known,  when  he  was  excommunicated  and  treated  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  base  impostor. 

8.  Lucian  records  the  readiness  of  Christians  to  relieve  and  sup- 
port those  who  were  sick  or  in  prison. 

9.  He  mentions  their  h^hxva  TtomTuCL,  their  manifold  meals,  re- 
ferring obviously  to  their  agapce  and  sacramental  suppers,  possibly 
to  abuses  similar  to  those  which  are  reproved  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xi.  20-22. 

10.  it  is  observable  also  that  Lucian  makes  mention  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Christians ;  and  also, 

11.  Of  their  community  of  goods,  as  is  described  Acts  iv.  32-37; 
and, 

12.  Of  certaili  prohibited  articles,  as  specified  also  by  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  20 ;  xxi.  25 ; — ^all  which  evinces  their  piety 
and  benevolence  and  diligence  in  the  Christian  life. 

Finally,  these  Christians  not  only  worshipped  Christ  as  the 
divine  Author  of  th6ir  religion,  but  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the 
sacred  Trinity.  The  terms  employed  by  Lucian,  kri  ae^ovai, 
TtpocyxvvoiCiy  indicate  religious  worships  reverence  to  Christ  as  to  a 
god.  Moreover,  the  Philopatris,  usually  ascribed  to  Lucian,  though 
its  authenticity  is  denied  by  many,  distinctly  recognises  the  doo^ 
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trine  of  the  Trinity,  eonsisting  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Ecij  Ghost,  an^  in  three  and  three  in  one^  as  expressed  by  Criton, 
h  Tfioy  and  tpia  h.  The  words  of  the  Philopatris  are  given  below. 

T'^ldfisiovra  Ssovy  (isyavy  dfi^forovy  ovfKLviovay  , 

*Ttov  Ilarpog,  Uvevfjca  ix  TIarpog  ixTtopevoiisvov, 
'Ev  ix  TpuiPy  xai  i^  'Evog  Tpia' 
Tavra  vofi^e  ZftiUy  rhv  S*  fnyov  Qeov. 

§2.   CHRISTIAN  AUTHORS. 

The  Hpistle  to.  IHognetm, 

The  epistle  to  Diognetns  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
Talnable  remains  of  GHristian  antiquity.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
tathor ;  but  it  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  deep  thought  and  of 
•  devout  spirit.  The  picture  which  Jie  giVes  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  life  is  beyond  measure  captivating,  and  forms  a  fit 
introduction  to  the  following  delineation  of  the  domestic,  social, 
and  religious  life  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

The  precise  date  of  this  epistle  is  as  uncertain  as  its  authorship, 
though  all  authorities  concur  in  giving  it  a  high  antiquity.  Some 
refer  it  to  the  age  of  the  apostles ;  others,  lite  Neander,  to  that 
immediately  succeeding ;  and  almost  all  concur  in  assigning  to  it  an 
antiquity  as  remote  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  At  some 
time  between  this  early  period  and  that  of  the  apostles  lived  the 
unknown  author  of  this  authentic  picture  of  primitive  piety,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  is  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  reader 
in  the  following  translation : 

"  I  observe,  most  excellent  Diognetus,  that  you  are  very  curious 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Christians ;  and  par- 
ticularly careful  to  ascertain  what  God  they  worship,  and  what  may 
be  their  forms  ot  worship ;  for  while  they  seem  to  look  forward  to 
something  beyond  this  life,  fearless  of  death,  they  deny  the  gods  of 
the  Greek  and  disregard  the  religion  of  the  Jew ;  but  manifest  an  ex- 
traordinary affection  one  towards  another.  What,  then,  is  this  new 
institution  or  form  of  religion  ?  Why  has  it  made  its  appearance 
now  J  and  not  before  ?  To  this  inquiry  it  shall  be  my  happiness  to 
reply,  in  prayerful  reliance  upon  the  blessing  of  God  so  to  direct 
that  I  may  have  the  happiness  to  hear  that  you  have  become  a  better 
man ;  and  that  you  may  never  have  occasion  to  regret  the  instruo- 
tions  received. 
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Christian  Paradoxes. — Christians  are  not  distinguished  by  their 
place  of  residence,  their  language,  or  their  manners ;  but  they  inhabit 
the  same  cities,  use  the  same  forms  of  speech,  and  engage  in  the  same 
Dursuits  as  other  men.  They  neither  have  any  skill  in  hiddetn  mys- 
^tfries  above  other  men,  nor  do  they  defend  any  doctrines  of  men. 
Dwelling  in  cities  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  each  where  his  lot  is 
cast,  in  clothing,  food,  and  manner  of  life,  they  follow  the  customs 
of  their  country,  and  yet  they  exhibit  a  life  and  conversation  of 
wonderful  paradoxes.  They  inhabit  their  own  native  land,  but  only 
as  foreigners  and  strangers ;  as  citizens,  they  take  a  part  in  every 
thing,  but  endure  all  things  as  strangers ;  every  foreign  land  is 
to  them  their  native  country ;  and  their  native  country,  a  foreign 
land.  They  marry  and  rear  up  their  families  imlike  those  who, 
without  natural  affection,  expose  their  children  to  death ;  they  live 
in  common,  but  in  chaste  observance  of  their  marriage-vows.  They 
live  in  the  flesh,  but  not  after  the  flesh ;  they  dwell  on  the  earth, 
but  have  their  mansions  in  heaven ;  they  obey  the  existing  laws, 
but  in  their  lives  are  superior  to  all  law ;  loving  all  men,  they  are 
perseputed  by  all ;  living  unknown,  they  are  condemned  to  death ; 
they  are  sUin,  and  behold  they  live;  though  poor,  they  make 
many  rich ;  in  want  of  every  thing,  they  have  abundance  ;  in  dis- 
honour, they  are  but  esteemed  the  more ;  when  defamed,  they  are 
vindicated;  when  reviled,  they  bless;  for  insolence,  they  return 
honour ;  for  well-doing,  they  are  punished  as  evil-doers,  and  yet 
rejoice  in  their  punishments  as  being  made  alive.  Rejected  by 
the  Jews  as  aliens,  they  are  persecuted  by  the  Greeks ;  and  though 
hated  of  all  men,  none  can  show  cause  of  enmity  against  them. 

In  a  word.  Christians  are  in  the  world  what  the  body  is  to  the 
soul.  As  the  soul  is  diffused  through  all  the  members,  so  are  these 
Christians  dispersed  throughout  all  the  cities  in  the  world.  The 
soul  is  in  the  body,  though  not  of  the  body ;  they,  though  in  the 
world,  are  not  of  the  world.  The  soul  dwells  unseen  in  the  body ; 
HO  the  Christians  are  known  to  be  in  the  world,  and  yet  their  piety 
IS  unseen,  unknown.  The  flesh,  without  cause,  wars  against  the 
spirit,  because  this  is  opposed  to  the  indulgence  of  sinful  pleasures; 
so  the  world  unjustly  hates  these  Christians,  because  they  oppose 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  As  the  soul  loveth  its  own  flesh  and 
the  members  that  w^r  against  it,  so  Christians  love  those  that  hate 
them ;  the  soul  upholds  the  body  in  which  it  is  detained,  so  the 
Christians  preserve  the  world  in  which  they  are  imprisoned.  The 
soul,  itself  immortal,  inhabits  this  perishable  tabernacle  of  the 
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fleeh,  80  they  inhabit  these  dying  bodies,  confidently  expecting  this 
eomiptible  to  put  on  incorruption.  The  soul,  debased,  impaired 
bj  sense,  only  triumpha  the  more ;  so  the  Christians,  the  more  they 
are  reduced  by  persecution,  only  increase  the  more. 

The  Mi»9um  of  Christ  our  Lard. — Grod  has  imposed  upon  tl^  -^ 

duistian  responsibilities  which  he  can  neither  disown  nor  reject  ;* 

sot,  indeed,  of  an  earthly  or  perishable  character,  nor  pertaining 

to  hnmaa.  institationa,  but  resulting  from  his  truth,  his  holy  word, 

he  has  mysteripusly  iinplanted  in  their  hearts.     Not,  again,  as 

though  he  had  sent  any  subordinate  minister  of  his,  as  an  angel 

or  potentate,  intrusted  either  with  divine  or  earthly  power;   but 

he  has  sent  Him  who  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things : 

lAo  setteth  bojmds  to  the  sea  that  it  cannot  paas,  and  directeth 

the  stars  of  heaven  in  their  .courses ;  whom  the  sun  and  moon 

obey  in  their  appointed  place,  and  to  whom,  all  things  are  subject ; 

the  heavei^  above  and  all  that  are  therein ;  the  earth,  the  sea,  and 

all  that  in  them  is,  and  the  world  beneath  them.     Has  God,  then, 

done  all  this  that  he  might  reign  in  terror  as  a  tyrant?    Far  from 

it;  but  to  rule  in  meekness  and  gentleness.     As  a  sovereign,  God 

has  sent  his  Son  to  execute  the  office  of  a  King ;  as  God,  to  be 

the  Saviour  of  man ;  and  as  a  servant,  to  learn  obedience  and  do 

no  violence ;  for  violence  belongs  not  to  God.     In  mercy,  he  has 

sent  him  to  fulfil  the  kind  offices  of  invitation  and  of  love,  not  to 

sit  in  judgment ;  but  he  will  yet  commission  him  tq  go  forth  in 

judgment,  and  who  then  shall  be  able  to  abide  his  coming  ?     See 

you  not  that  those  who  are  delivered  up  to  wild  beasts,  because 

they  will  not  deny  their  God,  are  not  overcome,  but  only  increase 

the  more,  the  more  they  are  persecuted  ?     This  is  not  the  work  of 

man,  but  of  God,  and  an  evident  token  of  his  coming. 

How  miserable  was  the  condition  of  men  before  the  coming  of 
Him  that  was  sent  ?  What  knowledge  had  they  of  God  ?  Fire, 
water,  the  elements,  or  some  created  thing  undistinguished  from 
other  works  of  creation,  they  acknowledged  as  their  god.  Of  God 
himself  no  man  knew  any  thing ;  but  he  revealed  himself  through 
faith,  by  which  alone  God  is  seen.  For  the  Supreme  Ruler  and 
Gt)vemor  of  all  things  ever  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  merciful  and 
gracious,  true  and  faithful,  and  longsufiering.  Fulfilling  his  holy 
will  in  mysterious  darkness,  he  seemed  not  to  regard  the  affairs  of 
men.  But  when,  through  his.  beloved  Son,  he  began  to  reveal  the 
things  he  had  from  the  beginning  prepared  for  us,  he  freely  gave 
us  all  things  and  made  us  partakers  of  his  benefits. 


If  J» 
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God,  in  former  tiines,  had  left  us  to  walk  after  our  own  lusts ; 
not,  indeed,  himself  having  pleasure  in  our  sins,  but  that  he  might 
awaken  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  cause  us  to  see  how  unworthy 
wfl  were  of  life,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  receivB  h^s  grace.  Hay- 
in  this  manner  manifested  our  unworthiness  of  the  kingdom  of 
we  are  made  partakers  of  it  by  his  power.  When  th©  mea- 
sure of  our  iniquities  was  full^  and  it  wafi^  made  appikrent  that  the 
wages  thereof  was  4eath ;  when  thO'  fulness  of  time,  appointed  of 
■  God  for  revealing  his  powerful  grace,  had  come,  then,  of  his  tran- 
scendent love,  neither  exercising  his  displeasure  towards  us,  nor 
casting  us  off,  nor  remembering  our  transgressions  against  us,  but 
in  his  long-sufferings  bearing  with  us,  he  took  upon  himself  our  sins. 
He  gave  his  only  Son  to  be  a  i^ansom  for  us — the  righteous,  for  the 
unrighteous;  the  holy,  for  the  unholy;  the  just,  for  the  unjust; 
the  mortal,  for  the  immortal.  What  but  his  righteousness  can 
hide  our  sins  ?  Or,  by  whom  can  we,  in  our  impiety  and  trans- 
gression, be  justified,  save  by  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Gt)d.  De- 
lightful change  !  What  unsearchable  wisdom!  what  unspeakable 
blessings !  that  one  righteous  person  should  put  away  the  sins  of 
many  and  justify  them  by  his  own  righteousness..  Having  first 
shown  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  salvation  oiu^elves,  and  then 
offered  a  Saviour  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  he  now  challenges 
our  faith  in  him  as  our  Creator  and  Preserver,  our  Counsellor  and 
great  Physician,  as  our  wisdom,  honour,  glory,  strength,  and  sal- 
vation, that  we  should  be  careful  for  nothing  pertaining  to  this 
life. 

The  HappineBS  of  Religion. — ^Would  you,  Diognetus,  but  re- 
ceive this  faith,  then  you  should  know  the  grace  of  God.  For 
God,  who  has  indeed  loved  us,  for  whom  he  made  the  world,  sub- 
jecting all  that  is  therein  unto  us,  whom  alone  he  has  created  in 
his  own  image  and  endowed  with  intelligence  to  know  him,  and  to 
whom  be  has  sent  his  only-begotten  Son,  will  surely  grant  his  hea- 
venly kingdom  to  all  that  love  him.  Did  you  but  know  him,  with 
what  joy  would  you  be  filled !  How  would  you  love  him  who  first 
; loved  you,  and  pattern  after  his  benevolence!  Marvel  not  that 
man  should  be  conformed  to  God.  For  it  is  not  by  authority  over 
others,  not  by  wealth  or  power,  that  you  find  happiness,  or  become 
assimilated  to  God,  but  by  bearing  the  burdens  of  your  neighbour, 
by  condescension  and  kindness  to  inferiors,  and  by  imparting  to 
the  needy  according  as  God  in  his  good  providence  has  given  to 
you ;  by  so  doing  may  you  become  godlike  in  the  Christian  virtues. 


v"-* 
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TheHy  while  yet  on  the  earth,  you  shall  see  him  that  reigns  in  hea- 
?en.  Then  shall  you  begin  to  speak  forth  the  mysteries  of  God. 
Then  shall  yon  admire  and  love  those  who  are  persecuted  for  their 
fidelity  to  Ood.  Then  shall  you  rebuke  the  deceitfulness  of 
forld,  when  yqn  have  your  conversation  in  heaven,  when,  rej 
less  of  that  which  only  seems  to  be  death,  you  shall  fear  tiiat 
fid  death  which  will  consign  to  everlasting  fire,  and  punish  to  the 
end  thoee  that  may  be  delivered  up  to  it." 

In  these  eztracts.we  observe  the  devout  spirit  of  one  who  hu 
communed  familiarly  with  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  set  forth 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  lost  men,  as  the  corner^ 
stone  of  the  Christian  system.  They  teach  for  doctrine  the  end- 
less misery  of  the  wicked,  and  many  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion;  while  they  exhibit  the  transforming  power 
of  grace,  and  the  amiable  influence  of  this  religion  upon  the  pe)r- 
Bonal  character  of  the  Christian  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  and^instructive  to  observe  how  thoroughly 
these  early  Christians  were  possessed  of  th^  spirit  of  their  Master, 
who  was  ''  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners ;"  and 
who  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  not  of  this  world,  even  as  I  am 
not  of  this  world."  In  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  word,  following  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  gpeth.  By  the  mighty  power  of  personal 
{nety,  fearlessly  and  beautifully  exemplified  in  defiance  of  all  oppo- 
sition, at  all  times,  and  in  every  relation  of  life,  they  pressed  on 
to  higher  conquests  than  Christianity  since  has  ever  won.  By  the 
simple  power  of  faith,  manifested  in  a  holy  life,  "they  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in 
fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  fiery  persecutions,  the  church,  though  burned  with  fire, 
like  the  burning  bush,  was  not  consumed,  but  only  flourished  and 
spread  the  more.  "Torment,  rack,  condemn,  crush  us,"  says  Ter- 
tuUian,  "  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  which  ye  can  devise  avails  you 
nothing ;  but  rather  induces  the  more  to  become  Christians.  As 
often  as  we  are  cut  down  by  persecutions,  we  spring  up  the  more 
abundantly.     The  blood  of  Christians  is  the  seed  of  thk 

CHURCH." 
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Propagation  of  Christianity. 

^Before  the  apostles  ceased  from  their  mission,  the  day-spring 
£rom  on  high  had  shed  its  illuminations  over  the  wide  realms  of 
Jbkness  which  stretched  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  coasts  of  Spain 
Ind  Britain.'  It  had  visited  Arabia  and  Egypt^and  gilded  with  its 
heavenly  radiance  even  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  benighted 
Africa.  Within  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  Pliny 
affirms  that  the  temples  were  almost  deserted ;  that  the  sacred  vic- 
tims devoted  to  the  altar  scarcely  found  any  purchasers;  that  the 
superstition  had  not  only  infected  the  cities,  but  had  even  spread 
itself  into  the  villages  and  the  open  country  of  Pontus  and  Bithy- 
nia.  At  the  distance  of  another  century,  Tertullian  represents  t^e 
enemies  of  Christianity  as  complaining  that  the  whole  state  is 
overrun  with  it.  "  They  lament  it  as  a  great  calamity,  that  Chris- 
tians are  fbund  in  countries,  in  cities,  in  the  islands,  that  persons 
of  each  sex,  and  of  all  ages  and  station  and  dignity,  come  over  to 
that  name."  "We  are  but  of  yesterday,"  he  continiies  in  another 
place,  "and  have  already  filled  all  your  empire,  your  towns,  islands, 
forts,  boroughs,  councils,  your  very  camp,  every  tribe  and  quarter 
of  the  city,  the  palace,  the  senate,  the  forum.  We  leave  you  no- 
thing but  your  temples.  Calculate  the  number  of  your  armies, 
and  the  Christians  of  a  single  province  would  exceed  it.^  In  other 
passages,  he  speaks  of  Christians  as  forming  almost  a  majority  in 
every  place ;  and  refers  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Car- 
thage and  other  provinces  of  Africa ;  in  Spain,  Graul,  and  Britain ; 
in  Germany  ^nd  Scyihia,  and  many  other  obscure  nations,  provinces, 
and  islands  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned."' 

After  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion in  Tertullian,  it  must  stand  confessed,  to  the  immortal  honour 
of  the  earliest  missionaries  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that,  in  a  short 
spi^e  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  had  published  its  glad 
tidings  to  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth ;  to  men  of  every 
colour,  clime,  and  condition.  They  had  gained  their  conquests  in 
the  Roman  legion,  in  the  camp,  the  cabinet,  and  the  court ;  and 
Carried  them  up  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars :  all  which  was 
but  the  gracious  fruit  of  their  fervent  charity,  and  their  faith  and 
patience  in  the  service  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 
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the  Works  of  the  Apostolte  Fathers. 

Under  this  title  are  included  the  epistles  of  Clement,  Barnabas, 
Polycarp,  and  Ignatius ;  together  with  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
Of  these  venerable  remnants  of  antiquity,  the  most  important  l| 
the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  church  at  Corinth.     He 
writes  not  by  his  own  authority,  but  in  the  name  of  his  church ; 
sad  addresses,  not  the  bishops,  but  the  church  itself  at  Corinth. 
He  recognises  no  distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter ;  but 
uses  these  terms  (c.  42,  44)  as  synonymous,  and  gives  several  im- 
portant hints  respecting  the  earliest  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church. 

This  epistle  is  disfigured  by  interpolations ;  one  of  which  (c;  40) 
transfers  to  the  church  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
which  wass  a  corruption  of  the  third  century,  to  exalt  the  episcopal 
hierarchy,  of  which  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors 
hnew  notliing. 

Clement  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  Paul 
commends  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  vi.  8  ;  and  this  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  several  ancient  authorities*^ 

The  date  of  this  epistle  is,  by  some  writers,  assigned  to  the 
period,  A.  D.  68-77;  by  others,  to  a.  d.  91  or  92. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  the 
companion  of  Paul  in  his  missionary  labours,  is  evidently  spurious. 
It  abounds  in  fabulous  narratives,  mystic  allegorical  interpretations 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fanciful  conceits ;  and  is  generally 
agreed  by  the  learned  to  be  of  no  authority.  Neander  supposes 
it  to  have  originated  in  the  Alexandrian  school ;  but  at  what  parti- 
cular time  he  does  not  define. 

Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  the  venerable  disciple  of  John,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  apostolic  age,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  167. 
He  left  an  epistle  to  the  Pbilippians,  which  is  generally  received  as 
genuine.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  pious  exhortations ;  and, 
though  of  great  interest,  gives  little  information  respecting  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  apostolical  churches. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  was  contemporary  with  John,  and,  perhaps, 
of  other  apostles.  His  martyrdom  at  Rome  is  assigned,  by  some, 
to  a  period  as  early  as  106  or  107 ;  by  others,  as  late  as  115  or 
116.  Some  passages  in  his  letters  indicate  a  high  antiquity ;  but 
many  others  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  later  age.  They 
generally  recognise  a  wide  and  settled  distinction  between  bishops 
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and  presbyters,  and  claim  for  them  an  authority  wholly  unknpwn 
in  the  primitive  church.  We  are  told,  that  Christians  ought  to 
look  up  to  the  bishop  as  to  the  Lord  himself  ;^  that  they  ought  to 
follow  the  bishops  as  Jesus  Christ  complied  with  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the  presbyters  as  to  the  apos- 
tles ;'  and  that  he  who  should  do  any  thing  without  the  consent  of 
his  bishop,  would  be  a  servant  of  the  devil.*  None  can  fail  to  see 
in  those  passages  the  corruptions  of  an  age  remote  from  that  of 
the  apostles.  Certain  it  is  that  these  epiatles,  if  not  an  entire 
forgery,  are  so  filled  with  interpolations  and  forgeries  as  to  be^  of 
no  historical  value  with  reference  to  the  primitive  Christians  and 
the  apostolic  churches. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  is  the  production  of  a  weak  and  vision- 
ary mind;  weU  suited  to  form  a  wild,  disordered  fanatic.  It 
personates  an  angel,  in  the  form  and  garb  of  a  shepherd,  giving 
instructions  by  visions,  precepts,  and  parables,  so  filled  with  folly 
and  superstition,  with  ridiculous  associations  and  ingenious  non- 
sense, though  blended  with  good  intentions,  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  least  credit  as  an  authentic  record  of  history. 

Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the  Apostles. 

The  learned  have  been  greatly  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  and  date  of  these  constitutions.  They  are,  confessedly,  a 
forgery ;  and  of  no  authority  as  an  exprfission  of  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles ;  but  highly  important  for  their  antiquity,  and  as  an 
exponent  of  the  views  prevalent  at  the  time  of  their  publication 
respecting  the  prerogatives  of  th^  bishop  and  the  duties  of  the 
subordinate  officers  and  members  of  the  church.  The  Constitutions 
consist  of  eight  books ;  of  which  the  first  seven  appear  to  be  the 
production  of  the  same  age,  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  The  eighth  book  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  other  hands,  about  a  century  later.. 

The  design  of  the  authors  of  this  pious  fraud  evidently  was  to 
set  up  an  authoritative  standard  for  all  the  members  of  the  church, 
both  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy ;  to  determine  more  closely  their 
mutual  relations  and  respective  duties ;  to  settle  more 'exactly  the 
usages  of  the  church,  to  explain  their  meaning,  and  promote  their 
more  strict  observance ;  and  especially  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  bishop.  The  first  book,  "concerning  the  laity,"  compre- 
hends various  moral  precepts ;  the  second  book  treats  very  copiously 
]*especting  the  position  and  the  duties  of  the  bishops  and  the  lower 
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elergj;  the  tkird  deterinines  the  duties  of  mdows,  who  then  made 
a  part  of  the  clerical  or  spiritual  community,  prescribes  their  eccle- 
aiafitical  offices,  and  the  duties  of  some  of  the  lower  clergy;  the 
f(mHk^  ^^  concerning  orphans,"  defines  their  relations  to  the  bishops, 
and  then  imparts  precepts  respecting  oblations  and  other  matters ; 
iheffth  book,  ^^  concerning  martyrs,",  enforces  various  precepts 
and  warnings  against  apostasy,  idolatry,  and  ipaiooralities  connected 
vith  them,  and  the  festivals  of  the  church ;  the  aioi^h  book,  ^^  con- 
oeming  ^hisms,"  enlarges  on  the  multiplied  divisions  and  heresies 
of  the  church,  and  on  the  evils  thence  arising,  intermingling  many 
admonitions  against  heretics ;  the  seventh  book  embraces  a  multi- 
tude of  directions  relating  to  the  inner  ecclesiastical  life.    Through- 
out the  whole  work,  the  bishop  is  ever  foremost  in  honour  and  in 
authority ;   and  submission  to.  him  is  inculcated  as  among  the 
first  Christian  graces.    Indeed,  he  is  profanely  set  up  as  an  earthly 
god.    '^  The  bishop  is  the  minister  of  the  word,  the  keeper  of  know- 
ledge, the  mediator  between  God  and,  you  in  the  several  parts  of 
jour  Divine  worship.   ,  He  is  the  teacher  of  piety ;  and,  iiext  after 
God,  he  is  your  father  who  hath  begotten  you  again  to  the  adop> 
tion  of  sons  by  water  and  the  Spirit.     He  is  your  ruler  and  go- 
?emor ;  he  is  your  king  and  potentate ;  he  is,  next  after  God,  your 
earthly  god,  who  hath  a  right  to  be  honoured  by  you."^     To  secure 
tbis  unlimited  respect  and  authority  for  the  bishop,  the  author  is 
oontinually  sending  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  seeking  analo- 
gies between  the  clergy  and  the  Levitical  priesthood,  to  transfer 
this  priesthood  into  the  Christian  church,  with  the  bishop  as  its 
high-priest  and  supreme  head. 

The  eighth  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  liturgical  services 
of  the  church,  and  sets  before  us  the  state  of  the  church  and  the 
liturgy  in  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. To  give  effect  to  these  designs,  the  author  puts  forth  his 
work  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  carefully 
warns  us  against  books  fabricated  in  their  name  by  the  ungodly.^ 

Neander  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Constitutions  were 
"formed  gradually,  in  the  Bttstem  church,  out  of  different  frag- 
ments, during  a  period  reaching  from  the  close  of  the  second  into 
the  fourth  century.  "• 

The  Apostolic  Canons  are  of  the  same  general  character  and 
design  as  the  Constitutions.  Mosheim  supposes  them  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  one  and  the  same  author.  Krabbe  subjoins  to  his 
elaborate  Prize  Essay  on  the  Constitutions,  a  dissertation  on  the 
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Canons;  in  vrlnoh  he  defends  the  position  that  these  different 
canons  originated  chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  sectmd  and  third 
centuries.  The  result  of  his  investigations  he  sums  up  in  a  single 
sentence  :  ^^  After  having  diligently  examined  all  the  testimonies^ 
I  would  now,  without  any  hesitancy,  contend  that  the  canons  arose 
one  after  another,  in  single  churches  o^  the  first  centuries,  until, 
instead  of  being  dispersed  here  and  there,  they  were  brought  into 
6ne  collection. 

'^  In  the  early  church,  single  canons  were  circulated  under  the 
name  of  ancient  canons,  apostolical  canons,  ecd^iastical  regula- 
tions and  ancient  law.  Each  of  these  canons,  although  made  and 
sanctioned  by  later  persons,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  if  it 
has  seemed  to  accord  with  their  doctrine.  These  canons,  therefore, 
were  called  apostolical,  not  [at  first]  from  any  supposed  aposto- 
lical authorship,  but  from  thb  nature  of  the  doctrine  inculcated  in 
them." 

The  Canons  relate  chiefly  to  various  particulars  of  ecclesiasticlJ 
polity  and  Christian  worship;  the  regulations  which  they  conUun 
being  for  the  tnost  part  sanctioned  with  the  threatening  of  deposi- 
tion and  excommunication  against  offenders.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  fifty  of  these  canons  were  translated  from  Qreek 
to  Latin  by  the  Roman  abbot,  Dionysius  the  younger,  who  intro- 
duced our  mode  of  reckoning  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  thirty-five  others  were  appended  to  them  in  a 
collection  made  by  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Since 'that 
time  the  whole  number  (eighty-five)  have  been  regarded  as  genuine 
in  the  East ;  while  only  the  first  fifty  have  been  treated  with  eKpal 
respect  in  the  West.  ' 

The  author  may  have  had  the  same  design  as  that  which  appears 
to  have  influenced  the  compiler  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
The  eighty-fifth  canon  speaks  of  the  Constitutions  as  sacred  books; 
and,  Arom  a  comparison  of  the  two  works,  it  is  plain  that  they  are 
either  the  prochiction  of  one  and  the  same  writer,  or  that,  at  least, 
the  two  authors  were  contemporary,  and  had  a  good  understanding 
\nth.  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Tax  BEUCttOUS  LIFB  OF  THB  PRmrriVE  OHRISTIANa 

t 

Is  ihese  sketches  of  primitive  Christianity,  we  go  baok  to  the 
ages  immediateljr  sacceeding  the  apostles,  to  commune  with  those 
aod^nt  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  trials  of  their 
Ctttk,  in  their  inward  piety  towurds  Ood,  and  in  their  varioos  do- 
mestic, social,  and  ciyil  relations  in  life. 

■ 

il.  THB  nnVABD  PISTT  OF  THE  PBIMITIYB  OHRISTIAH^S  THE  fBUSt- 
OIPAL  MEANS   OF  PROPAaATING  THEIR  RELIGION. 

The  means  by  which  the  unbelieving  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity Mid  to  a  true  faith  in  Christ  were  then,  as  now,  various; 
Imt  one  of  the  most  petsuadive  was  llie  blameless  life  of  the  con- 
Terts  to  the  Christian  faith.  Those  Christians,  who  once  freely 
indulged  in  all  the  vices  and  sins  of  the  corrupt  generation  among 
thorn  they  had  their  conversation,  were  now,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sune  abounding  corruptions,  examples  of  the  most  extraordinary 
parity.  Their  enemies  might  hate  the  change;  but  they  must 
acknowledge  its  reality  and  transforming  power.  Every  Christian 
convert  was  thus  an  epistle  of  Christ,  seen  and  read  of  all  men. 
It  was  an  argument  that  could  not  be  gainsaid  or  resisted.  No 
lophistry  could  set  it  aside.  It  wrought  mightily  upon  the  con- 
Bcience,  and  won  multitudes  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
aa  it  IB  in  Jesus. 

The  early  apologists  understood  the  force  of  this  appeal,  and 
often  employed  it  against  their  adversaries.  "  We,  who  once  de- 
lighted in  lewdness,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  a.  d.  148'  "now  embrace 
chastity  *,  we,  who  once  embraced  magical  arts,  have  consecrated 
ourselves  to  the  good  and  unbegotten  God ;  we,  who  loved  above 
all  things  the  gain  of  money  and  possessions,  now  bring  all  that 
we  have  into  one  common  stock,  and  give  a  portion  to  every  one 
that  needs ;  we,  who  once  hated  and  killed  one  another,  now  pray 
for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  those  who  unjustly 

hate  us.    Now,  whosoever  are  found  not  to  live  as  Christ  taught, 

ai 
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let  it  \>e  publicly  known  that  they  are  not  Christians,  though  they 
should  profess  with  their  tongues  the  doctrines  of  Christ.'*^ 

Tertullian,  half  a  century  later,  makes  the  same  confident  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  Christianity:  "But  of  so  great  a  number  of  cri- 
minals as  are  found  in  your  courts  of  justice,  each  with  his  own 
accusation,  what  murderer  is  found  among  them  ?  what  thief,  what 
man  guilty  of  sacrilege  or  of  corrupting  youth,  what  pilferer  is 
described  also  as  a  Christian  ?  Or,  wben  any  Christians  are 
brought  before  you  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  being  such,  who 
among  them  is  found  to  be  like  so  many  of  your  own  criminals  ?  They 
are  men  of  your  own  party  who  fill  your  prisons.  Among  these 
no  Christian  is  found,  unless  the « name  of  Christian  be  his  only 
offence ;  or,  if  he  be  accused  of  any  other  crime,  he  has  already 
ceased  to  be  a  Christian."^ 

Tatian,  A.  D.  170,  says,  "I  desire  not  to  reign ;  I  wish  not  to  be 
rich ;  I  avoid  military  oflSce ;  I  abhor  lioentiousness ;  I  care  not  to 
go  out  on  long  voyages  at  sea,  through  the  insatiate  love  of  gain ; 
I  contend  not  at  ga^es  to  win. a  crown;  I  am  far  removed  from 
the  mad  love  of  glory ;  I  am  fearless  of  death;  I  am  superior  to 
every  kind  of  disease ;  my  soul  is  not  consumed  with  grief.  If  a 
slave,  I  submit  to  my  servitude ;  if  free,  I  pride  not  myself  in 
birth ;  I  see  one  sun  dommon  to  all,  and  death  the  common  lot 
of  all,  whether  they  live  in  pleasure  or  in  want."  Such  men  were 
living  examples  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, observed  and  known  of  all  men.  Their  piety  was  deep  and 
earnest,  instinct  with  life  and  love ;  their  faith  was  warm,  glowing 
with  its  first  fires,  a  light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,  a  heavenly 
flame  "at  which  descending  ages  might  light  their  exhausted 
lamps.*'  Their  religion  was  practical,  powerful,  elevating,  and 
wrought  with  transforming  power  upon  the  lives  of  others. 

This  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  a  holy  life  was  far  more  power- 
ful in  convincing  the  ungodly  and  unbelieying  than  the  actual 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God.  "Our  God  would  not  that  we 
should  oppose  force  to  force,  or  requite  evil  for  evil ;  but  that,  by 
meekness  and  patience,  we  should  withdraw  all  men  from  evil  lusts 
and  a  shameful  life :  which  also  we  can  show  in  many  who  have 
been  subdued  and  changed  from  violent  itnd  tyrannical  men,  either 
by  imitating  the  constancy  of  their  neighbours'  lives,  or  by  observ- 
ing the  unusual  patience  of  those  with  whom  they  travelled  w)ien 
they  were  defrauded  on  the  way,  or  by  experiencing  the  faithful- 
ness of  those  with  whom  they  had  any  dealing."' 
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Origen  atso,  agarnst  Cielsus,  makes  this  ina  triumphant  argu* 

ment,  to  which  he  constantly  appeals.     "Inquire  into  their  lives, 

compare  their  former  with  their  present  course,,  and  you  will  find  in 

what  filthiness  and  impurities  they  wallowefl  before  they  embraced 

the  Christian  doctrine :  but  now  how  gentle,  how  moderate,  how 

gra?e,  how  consistent  they  have  become ;  so  that  some,  influenced 

with  'the  love  of  purity,  even  forbear  from  lawful  gratifications. 

Hoir  largely  are  the  churches  of  God,  founded  by  Jesus  Chriit, 

ipiead  over  all  nations,  conisisting  of  such  as  are  converted  from 

hmnmerable  evil  ways  to  a  better  mind."^    Athenagoras,  a.  d.  176, 

sgain  says,  "With  us  yOu  may  find  ignorant  people^  mechanics,  old 

tomen,  who,  though  unable  to  prove  with  word  the  saving  power 

of  their  religion,  yet  hj  their  deed  prove  the  saving  influence  of 

the  disposition  which  it  has  bestowed  upon  them ;  for  they  do  Qot 

Icam  words  by  rote,  but  they  exhibit  good  works :  when  struck, 

they  strike  not  again ;  when  robbed,  they  do  not  go  to  law ;  they 

gite  to  those  that  ask  them,  and  love  their  neighbours  a£(  them- 

eehes." 

{2.  THEIR  ELEVATED  FAITH  AND   SUPSRIORITT  TO   SUFFERING* 

Bexjoion,  in  those  early  Christians,  was  not  a  silent,  inoperative 
•flsent  to  the  truth, — ^a  cold  profession ;  but  a  living,  life-giving 
principle,  which  formed  their  character  and  ruled  their  life.   Things 
spiritttal  and  eternal  were  living  realities.     The  Scriptures  were 
to  them  living  oracles,  .  Heaven  Was  their  all-sufficient  portion ;  in 
eomparison  to  which,  all  else  was  to  them  of  no  account.     They 
lived  and  acted  under  a  deep  consciousness  that  the  Almighty, 
Qnuuscient  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  their  Grod,  Sa- 
viour, and  Redeemer,  their  Sustainer,  Avenger,  and  final  Judge. 
Accordingly,  they  walked  with  God  in  all  the  varied  scenes  of  life.* 
They  communed  with  their  God  and  Saviour  as  a  man  talketh  with 
a  friend,  realizing  in  their  own  consciousness  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Saviour's  promise,  "  If  any  love  me  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  him.*' 

This  gave  an  intensity  and  earnestness  to  their  religious  cha- 
racter, as  of  men  who  were  truly  but  pilgrims  and  strangers  on 
earth,  and  whose  conversation  was  in  heaven.  "Inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  a  pure  and  an  eternal  life,  we  breathe  after  an  intimate 
converse  with  God,  the  great  Parent  and  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
make  haste  to  seal  our  confession  with  our  blood,  in  the  full  per- 
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0iia8ioii  that  they  Trill  attain  to  this  state  who,  by  their,  actions, 
study  to  approve  themselves  to  God,  and  earnestly  long  to  converse 
with  him  in  that  world  where  no  evil  shall  have  a  place."* 

Basil,  A.  D.  872,  on  being  reminded  that  he  might  suffer  the  loss 
of  his  estate,  banishment,  torment,  or  death,  replies,  '^  Threaten  us 
with  something  else,  if  you  can,  for  none  of  these  things  can  affect 
us.  Confiscation  cannot  injure  him  who  has  nothing  but  a  few 
books  and  his  cloak  to  lose  ;  nor  can  I  be  banished,  who  am  bound 
to  no  place.  Wherever  I  may  be,  that  is  my  country.  The  whole 
earth  is  God's,  in  which  I  am  but  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  Death, 
which  is  accomplished  at  a  single  stroke,  I  fear  not.  It  will  be 
a  kindness  to  me«  It  will  sooner  bring  me  to  piy  God,  for  whose 
sake  I  liye,  and  towards  whom  I  have  long  been  hastening.  Won- 
der not  at  this  freedom  of  speech,  while  in  other  things  we  are 
meek  and  yielding.  Where  the  cause  of  God  and  religion  is  con- 
cerned, overlooking  all  other  things,  we  direct  our  attention  only 
unto  him ;  and  fire  and  sword,  wild  beasts  and  engines  of  tortur0 
are  not  a  terror,  but  a  joy  unto  us.  Reproach,  threaten,  and  exert 
your  power  to  the  utmost,  yet  let  the  emperor  know  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  make  ns  assent  to  your  wicked  doctrine;  no, 
though  you  should  threaten  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  this.'-' 
The  governor,  amazed  at  the  resolution  and  spirit  of  the  man,- 
went  and  said  to  the  emperor,  ^^  One  poor  bishop  is  too  hard  foi* 
us  all." 

In  harmony  with  this  spirit,  Tertullian  exclaims,  ^^Give  us  what 
names  you  please:  from  the  instruments  of  cruelty  you  torture 
us  by,  call  us  Sarmenticians  and  Semaxians,  because  you  fasten  us 
to  trunks  of  trees,  and  stick  us  about  with  fagots  to  set  us  on  fire; 
yet,  let  me  tell  you,  when  we  are  thus  begirt  and  di'ossed  about 
with  fire,  we  are  then  in  our  most  illustrious  apparel.  These  are 
our  victorious  palms  and  robes  of  glory ;  and,  mounted  on  our  fune- 
ral pile,  we  look  upon  ourselves  in  our  triumphal  chariot.  '  No 
wonder,  then,  such  passive  heroes  please  not  those  they  vi^quish 
with  such  conquering  sufferings." 

§3.   THEIR  PATIENCE  UNDER  INJURIES. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  remarkable  for  that  full  and 
hearty  surrender  with  which  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  guid- 
ance and  teaching  of  Christ,  not  only  as  their  God,  their  Saviour 
and  Redeemer^  but  as  their  pattern,  their  example.     Followers  of 
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God  as  dear  childreiii  tiiey  sought,  in  self-denialy,  in  afflictipn  and 
penecntion,  to  imitate  the  Son  of  God  in  all  the  trying  circom- 
sUnoes  of  his  benevolent  life,     ^^6od  himself,"  says  Tertullian, 
'*u tons  a  pattern  of  patience,  since  he  gives  the  dew  of  his  light 
ud  all  the  gifts  of  nature  equally  to  the  whole  human  race,  both 
to  die  worthy  and  the  unworthy.     Our  blessed  Saviour  never  re- 
jected any  one  who  wished  to  come  to  him ;  no  table,  no  family  did 
he  ever  despise;  he  called  even  publicans  and  sinners.  He  indulged 
in  no  anger  against  the  city  which  refused  him  shelter  and  food, 
wfcm  which  his  disciples  would^  call  down  fire  from  heaven  for  its 
fkunefol  treatment  of  him.     He  healed  the  ungrateful;  he  glided 
away  from  those  ifriio  lay  in  wait  for  him ;  and,  though  he  had  his 
betrayer  always  with  him,  he  never  upbraided  him  for  his  treach- 
erous dealmgs.     When  he  was  delivered  up,  he  went  like  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter;  and  as  a  sheep  under  the  hand  of  her  shearer  is 
dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.     He  who  with  one  word  could 
have  commanded  legions  of  angels  to  his  aid,  would  not  accept  the 
avenging  sword  of  a  disciple.     He  who  veiled  himself  in  human 
form,  could  not  consent  to  imitate  human  patience.     0  ye  Pha- 
risees! herein  especially  ought  ye  to  have  recognised  your  Lord, 
for  such  patience  and  meekness  mere  human  nature  could  never 
have  exhibited." 

^'Heavenly  patience!  She  fortifies  faith,  she  commands  peace, 
she  sustains  love,  she  lays  the  foundation  of  humility,  she  controls 
the  flesh,  she  guards  the  soul,  she  drives  away  oflfences,  she  perfects 
martyrdom,  she  comforts  the  poor,  she  gives  moderation  to  the 
rich,  she  drives  not  the  weak  beyond  their  strength,  she  wastes  not 
the  might  of  the  strong,  she  quickens  the  believer,  she  kiAdly 
allures  the  unbeliever,  she  gains  for  the  servant  the  approbation 
of  the  master,  for  the  master  the  approbation  of  God.  She  is 
lovely  in  the  child,  praiseworthy  in  the  youth,  venerable  in  the 
•ged." 

^^ Would  we  make  a  picture  of  patience?  Gentle  quiet  rests 
upon  her  countenance;  her  forehead  is  smooth  without  a  fold; 
there  is  no  wrinkle  of  discontent  or  anger;  her  brows  are  never 
knit  with  anxious  cares ;  her  eyes  are  never  cast  down  with  the 
feeling  of  misery.  A  white  robe  ii^folds  her  bosom ;  there  is  the 
throne  of  the  Spirit  with  the  still  small  voice  which  once  ap- 
peared to  Elijah.  Where  God  is,  there  is  his  daughter  Patience. 
When  the  Spirit  of  God  descends  to  the  earth.  Patience  accom- 
panies him;  she  is  his  inseparable  companion.     Will,  then,  th^ 
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Spirit  ^f  GK>d  dwell  long  with  us,  unless  we  receive  her  also  with 
hhn  ?  Without  her^  his  companion  And  servant,  he  must,  in  every 
place  a^d  at  all  times/ feel  himself  straitened ;  against  the  attacks 
of  the  adversiuy,  he  cannot  long  hold  out  alone  without  the  com- 
panionship of  patience.  Such  is  the  motive^  such  {3  the  conduct, 
such  are  the  works  of  that  patience  which  is  genuine  and  heavenly, 
and  which  may  be  truly  called  spiritual.  This  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  false  and  shameful  hardihood  of  the  world.  Let 
us  love  the  patience  of  God,  the  patience  of  Christ;  let  us  give, 
that  again  to  him  which  he  has  given  for  us.  Let  us  who  believe 
in  the  resiurection  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  flesh,  let  us  offer  to  him 
the  patience  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  Oh,  let  the  world  be  token 
from  me,  if  I  can  only  gain  patience.'** 

This  heavenly  temper,  this  converse  with  God  and  with  things 
unseen,  is  exemplified  by  Cyprian.  ^^  Among  us  flourishes  strength 
of  hope,  firmness  of  faith,  a  mind  enect  among  the  ruins  of  a  tot- 
tering age,  an  immovable  virtue,  a  patience  serene  and  cheerful, 
and  a  soul  always  secure,  certain  of  its  Gt>d.  What  are  want  and 
danger  to  Christians,  the  servants  of  God,  whom  paradise  invites, 
and  for  whom  awaits  the  favour  and  fulness  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom? They  are  always  joyful  in  God,  and  calmly  bear  the  evils 
and  miseries  of  this  life,  while  they  look  for  the  rewards  and  pros- 
perities of  another."* 

§  4.   THEIE  KELIANCB  UPON  THE  BUSTAININa  POWER  OP  GOD. 

This  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  is  forcibly  expressed  by  The- 
ophilus  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  178,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "Who  is 
this  God  whom  you  worship  in  secret,  without  ceremonies,  without 
images,  temples,  or  idtars ?"  "He  it  is  whose  breath  gives  life  to 
every  thing  which  exists :  should  he  withdraw  his  breath,  all  would 
sink  to  nothing.  You  cannot  speak  without  bearing  testimony  of 
him :  thy  very  breath  bears  testimony  of  him,  and  yet  ye  know 
hitn  not.  This  happens  through  the  blindness  of  your  soul,  the 
stupidity  of  your  heart.  God  might  be  seen  by  you,  if  the  eye 
of  your  soul  were  open.  All  have  eyes ;  but  the  eyes  of  someare 
darkened,  that  they  cannot  see  the  light  of  the  sun :  but  it  follows 
not  thence  that  the  sun  shines  not.  The  blind  may  blame  them- 
selves and  their  own  eyes  only.  So,  0  man,  the  eyes  of  thy  soul 
are  darkened  by  sin.  The  man  must  have  his  soul  pure  like  a  clear 
mirror.    If  there  be  sin  in  man,  it  is  like  dust  on  a  mirror.    Such 
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I  man  csimat  see  (^od.  But  whenever  thou  wik,  thou  canst  be 
keded.  Grre  thyself  to  the  Physician,  and  he  will  open  the  eyed 
of  thj  soqI  and  heart.  Who  is  this  Physician  ?  God,  who  by  his 
word  heals  and  makes  alive.  "^ 


§5.   THBitt  RBYEEENCE  FOR  THE  WORD   OF  GOD. 

No  trait  of  the  prhnitive  Christians  was  more  remarkable  than 
Aeir  profound  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  their  diligent  study 
of  them.  The  wbrd  of  God,  dwelling  in  them  richly  and  abound- 
ing, was  their  meditation  all  the  day  long.  Those  who  could  read 
nerer  went  abroad  wilJiout  taking  some  part  of  the  Bible  with  them. 
The  women,  in  their  household  labours,  wore  some  portion  of  the 
sacred  roll  hanging  about  their  necks ;  and  the  men  made  it  the 
companion  of  their  toils  in  the  field  and  the  workshop.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  they  read  iX  at  their  meals.  By  recitals  of  the 
narratives  of  sacr^  histoly,  by  constant  reading,  by  paraphrase, 
by  commentary,  and  by  sacred  song,  they  taught  the  Scriptures 
diligently  unto  their  children ;  talking  of  these  heavenly  themes 
when  they  sat  in  their  house,  when  they  walked  by  the  way,  when 
they  laid  themselves  down,  and  when  they  rose  up. 

One  has  related,  with  great  delight,  that  he  never  sat  at  meat 
with  Origen,  A.  D.  225,  but  one  of  the  company  read  to  the  other. 
They  never  retired  to  rest  without  first  reading  in  the  Bible.  So 
diligent  were  they  in  this  divine  employment,  that  "  prayer  suc- 
ceeded the  reading  of  the  word,  and  the  reading  of  the  word  to 
prayer." 

It  was  Augustin's  habit  also  always  to  have  the  Scriptures  read 
at  the  table.     "Let  our  conversation  be  of  heaveiily  things,"  says 
Chrysostom;  "let  some  take  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  calling  to- 
gether all  who  may  be  at  home,  let  him  quicken  them  by  the  Divine 
word ;  and  not  them  only,  but  also  his  own  heart.  "^    Basil,  after 
devoting  himself  for  some  time  to  polite  literature,  abandoned  all 
Buch  pursuits  and  devoted  himself  for  thirteen  years  solely  to  the  dili- 
gent reading  and  study  of  God's  word.*     Theodosius  the  younger, 
A.  D.  450,  was  accustomed  to  rise  early  and,  in  company  with  his 
sisters,  to  sing  responsively  hymns  together  in  praise  to  God.    The 
Holy  Scriptures  he  could  readily  repeat  by  heart ;  and  used  to  dis- 
course with  bishops  at  court  on  scriptural  subjects,  as  though  he 
were  himself  an  aged  bishop.^ 
Though  the  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures  were  so  dear  as  to  be 
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beyond  the  reach  of  many,  and  when  multitndefl  who  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  were  unable  to  readi  even  undet  the^e  incon- 
veniences, many  private  Christians  could  repeat  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture by  heart.  Valens,  a  venerable  old  man,  deacon  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  had  so  entirely  given  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
God's  word,  "that  he  did  not  require  to  read  thenrif  he  undertook 
at  any  time  to  repeat  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.*'*  Another  of 
these  martyrs  of  Palestine,  though  unacquainted  with  letters^  had 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sacred  oracles  by  inviting 
Christian  friends  to  his  house  to  read  to  him  the  word  of  God. 
Eusebius  also  relates  the  martyrdom  of  another,  who,  though  he 
had  some  time  before  been  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  his  tormentors, 
had  the  sacred  books  so  engraven  on  his  memory  that,  "  whenever 
he  wished  to  produce  any  passage,  whether  from  the  law  or  the  pro- 
phets, or  the  apostles,  or  the  historical  parts,  or  the  gospels,  he 
could  repeat  and  produce  it,  as  from  a  treasury  of  learning,  when- 
ever he  pleased*  I  confess  that  I  myself  was  astonished  when  I 
saw  the  man  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  multitude  and  repeat- 
ing cert^n  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For,  as  far  as  I  bad 
opportunity  only  to  hear  his  voice,  I  thought  that  he  was  reading, 
as  is  usual  in  the  /congregations ;  but  when  I  came  near,  and  saw 
all  the  others  standing  around  with  sound  vision,  and  he  alone  with- 
out eyes,  raising  his  mind  and  pronouncing,  as  a.  kind  of  prophet, 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  I  could  not  but  glorify  and  praise  God."* 

§6.   THEIR  PRATBRFULNBSS. 

"Behold,  he  prayeth!"  was  the  simple  exclamation  that  an- 
nounced the  conversion  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
the  same  is  the  most  comprehensive  characteristic  of  the  primitive 
Christian.  The  men  of  that  age  were  pre-eminently  men  of  prayer. 
They  prayed  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication.  Three  times, 
at  nine,  at  twelve,  and  three,  they  prayed.  This  hour  for  their 
stated  devotions  returned  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  though 
they  acknowledged  no  prescribed  hour  of  prayer,  but  taught  that 
men  ought  to  pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  Especially, 
they  began  and  ended  the  day  with  prayer.  "Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  arise  from  our  beds,"  says  Cyprian,  "will  we  by  our 
prayers  give  thanks  for  th^  resurrection  of  Christ,  praying  that,  as 
the  day  has  returned  to  enlighten  the  earth,  so  Christ  would  return 
iO  shine  into  our  hearts  by  his  grace." 
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At  tbeir  meals  the^  religiously  sought  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
gave  thanks  at  the  close  of  them  for  the  blessings  received.  At 
the  table  they  frequently  enlivened  the  repast  with  sacred  songs 
or  pertineiit  passages  of  Scripture.  '^  The  refreshment  and  suste- 
BAnce  of  the  spirit,"  says  Tertullian,  "must  precede  that  of  the 
body— the  heayenly  before  the  earthly.'* 

The  primitive  Christians  were  also  accustomed  to  begin  and  end 
thdr  customary  occupi^ions  with  prayer,  silent  or  audible.  The 
nrious  agricultural. pursuits,  sowing,  reaping,  harvesting,  were 
begim  and  ended  with  prayer :  so  on  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
boose,  or  beginning  to  occupy  it;  on  going  on  a  journey,  or  even 
to  a  bath ;  on  forming  a  new  relation,  or  parting  with  a  friend,  or 
iddressing  to  him  a  letter,  they  indulged  in  prayer.  They  prayed 
iiMieed  always,  by  prayer  and  supplication  making  known  their 
requests  to  Ood,  nfith  thanksgiving  for  every  blessing  of  his  hand ; 
aadon  important  occasions  of  general  interest,  such  as  the-pre- 
lemtion  of  some  valuable  life  or  deliverance  from  persecution, 
public  prayers  and  thanksgiving  were  offered  by  the  assembled 
ebnrcL 

Prayer  was  ta  these  Christians  a  quickening  spirit  from  above, 
erer  drawing  forth  the  soul  in  heavenly  aspirations  after  Qod. 
'^The  whole  life,"  says  Origen,  "should  be  sustained  by  continued 
prayer  unto  God ;  so  that  each  particular  prayer  should  be  only  a 
certain  portion  of  one  only  prayer  which  pervades  a  Christian's 
life/'^    To  the  same  effect  is  the  language  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  of  Tertullian,  f  218 :   "  Though  men  may  appoint  spe- 
cific seasons  for  prayer,  the  advanced  Christian,  all  his  life  long, 
strives  by  prayer  to  bind  himsetf  to  God."^     "We  weary  heaven 
with  the  importunity  of  our  prayers,  and  reach  the  ear  of  God."' 
Svch  habitual  intercourse  with  heaven  shed  a  sanctifying  influence 
oyer  their  wholo'  life,  and  fed,  lik^  a  perpetual  spring,  the  streams 
of  Christian  piety  and  activity  for  which  they  were  so  remarkable. 
Prayer  was  to  them  a  spiritual  sacrifice  from  the  altar  of  the  heart, 
which,  like  the  fire  on  the  Jewish  altar  kindled  from  on  high,  was 
to  be  kept  burning  there.     Thus  they  prayed  without  ceasing. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  beautifully  expresses  this  ideal  of  a  devout 
Christian :  "  He  prays  in  every  place,  but  not  openly,  to  be  seen 
of  men.     He  prays  in  every  situation — ^in  his  walks  for  recreation, 
in  his  intercourse  with  others,  in  silence,  in  reading,  in  all  rational 
pursuits ;  and,  though  he  is  only  thinking  upon  God  in  the  little 
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chamber  of  the  soul,  and  calling  upon  his  Father  with  silent  aspira- 
tionsy  Grod  is  near  him  and  with  him  while  he  is  yet  speaking." 


§7.   STEADFAST  PROFESSION  OF  THEIR  RELIQION. 

Bt  such  a  profession  their  religious  principle  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  test.  Bonds,  imprisonment,  and  death,  in  every  form  thati 
ingenuity  could  devise  or  malice  inflict,  not  only  everywhere  awaited 
them,  but  the  scorn  and  derision  of  men,  the  hatred  of  their  own 
kindred,  ^Hhe  world's  dread  laugh,"  and  the  sundering  of  the 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  were  often  a  trial  of  their  faith  more 
severe  than  the  rack,  the  cross,  the  stake,  or  the  lion's  den,  to^hich 
they  were  exposed.  Despised  and  rejected  by  th^  own  kindred, 
they  were  shut  out  from  the  sacred  charities  of  home,  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  all  things  for  Christ's  sake.  Defamed,  as  alike  debased  in 
principle  and  degraded  in  morals,  they  were  charged  with  every 
vice,  suspected  of  every  crime,  and  persecuted  unto  death  for  every 
imaginable  offence.  ^^  If  the  Tiber  arises  against  the  walls  of  the 
city,  or  the  Nile  does  not  overflow  its  banks ;  if  drought  or  rain 
occur,  earthquake,  or  famine,  or  pestilence,  the  cry  is  at  once,  '  Away 
with  the  Christians  to  the  lions.'  "^  What  a  warfare  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross  of  Christ, — ^what  constancy,  what  firmness,  to  stand 
fast  without  wavering  against  such  assaults,  and  witness  a  good  pro- 
fession !  What  faith,  what  zeal,  what  fearlessness  of  death,  what 
holy  boldness,  to  endure  that  great  fight  of  afflictions  to  which  the 
Christian's  profession  called  him  !  But  his  feet  were  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  He  had  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day. 

The  earliest  Christian  apologists  unitedly  affirm  the  constancy 
of  the  Christians  in  their  profession  of  their  religion.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  reply  to  the  slanderous  imputations  of  Trypho  the  Jew, 
says,  "As  for  us  who  have  received  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Jesus, 
yourselves  know  very  well  that  there  is  none  throughout  the  world 
that  is  able  to  fright  us  out  of  our  profession.  Nay,  the  more 
these  things  happen  to  ns,  the  faster  others  flock  over  to  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  become  pious  and  devout  followers  of  Christ ;  it  being 
with  us,  in  this  case,  as  with  a  vine,  which,  pruned  and  trimmed 
and  having  its  excrescences  lopped  off,  puts  forth  more  fruitful  and 
flourishing  branches."  "  But  of  our  great  love  of  an  eterjial  and  pure 
life,  we  desire  to  converse  with  God,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all 
things ;  and  hasten  to  confess,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  and  are  sure 
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tbat  such  as  ehow  by  their  works  that  thej  follow  God  and  ear* 
Destly  long  to  converse  with  him  in  that  world  where  no  evil  can 
aaeail  them,  shall  be  able  to  attain  these  blessings."^  ^^No  one  is 
sduimed,  none  is  sorry,  save  that  he  had  not  long  before  become  a 
Christian.  K  he  is  informed  against,  he  glories  in  the  charge ;  if 
MCQsed,  he  makes  no.  defence ;  if  questioned,  he  confesses  even  of 
his  own  acQord;  if  condemned,  he  retmns  thanks. *''  Again: 
"We  declare  and  openly  profess,  in  the  midst  of  all  your  tortures; 
even  while  torn  and  bleeding,  we  proclaim  aloud  that  we  worship 
God  through  Christ."* 

These  Christians  had  learned  to  ^^  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with 
(me  mind  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel ;  being  in 
lothing.terrified  by  their  adversaries."     Even  a  secret,  disguised 
&itk  in  Christ  did  not  satisfy  their  obligations  to  him.     It  was  not 
mtoessing  a  good  confession.     It  is  related  of  Victorinus,  a  rhetO'^ 
ridan  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  century^  of  such  notoriety  as  to  have 
obtained  a  public  statue,  but  a  zealous  defender  of  paganism,  thi^t, 
oil  being  convinced  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  came  to 
Siaplician,  and  privately  professed  himself  a  Christian.     This  pro- 
fession Simplician  refused  to  receive,  unless  he  would  publicly  avow 
it  in  the  church.     "What,"  says  Victorinus,  "do  the  walls,  then, 
make  Christians  ?"    Unwilling  to  disoblige  his  distinguished  friends, 
who  would  be  offended  with  him,  he  continually  returned  this  an- 
swer as  often  as  the  other  urged  a  public  profession,  until,  fearing 
that  he  should  be  denied  before  the  holy  angels  if  he  should  longer 
deny  Christ  before  men,  he  said,  "Let  us  go  to  the  church,  I  will 
DOW  be  a  Christian."     Here  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  and  receive  baptism  before  a  private  assembly, 
idiich  he  utterly  refused,  affirming  that  it  were  unreasonable  for 
him  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  his  hopes  of  salvation  publicly  before 
the  people,  while  he  publicly  professed  his  character  as  a  rhetorician 
daily  before  die  people.     This  act  occasioned  great  joy  to  the 
ehurch,  while  it  caused  equal  surprise  and  wonder  in  Bome.^ 

The  firmness  of  the  venerable  Polycarp,  in  persecution  unto 
death,  is  known  to  all.  Urged  by  the  chief  officer  to  pay  religious 
honours  to  the  emperor,  he  mildly  replies,  "  I  shall  not  do  as  you 
adrise  me."  "Swear,  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  you."  "Sixty 
and  eight  years  have  I  served  him,  and  he  has  done  mc  nothing 
but  good ;  how,  then,  can  I  curse  him,  my  Lord  and  my  Saviour." 
At  the  stake,  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  he  said,  "  Leave 
me  as  I  am.    He  who  has  strengthened  me  to  encounter  the  flames 
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will  enable  me  to  stand  firm  at  the  stake.*'  Before  the  fire  wag 
lighted,  he  pray^,  "Lord  God  Almighty,  Father  of  thy  beloved 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  received  from  thee  the 
knowledge  of  thyself;  God  of  angels  and. of  the  whole  creation; 
of  the  human  race  and  of  the  just  that  live  in  thy  presence;  I 
praise  thee  that  thou  hast  judged  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  of 
this  hour,  to  take  part  in  the  number  of  the  witnesses  in  the  cross 
of  thy  Christ." 

Volumes  have  been  written,  and  yet  the  half  has  not  been  told 
of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  who,  fearless  of  them  that  can  kill 
the  body  only,  calmly  braved  the  terrbrs  of  the  rack,  of  the  stake, 
of  the  cross,  of  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men,  in  the  stead- 
fast profession  of  their  faith.  Holy  wotnen  not  a  few,  in  attestation 
of  their  faith,  firmly  encountered  every  indignity,  more  terrible 
than  death,  which  ingenuity  could  devise  ahd  malice  inflict ;  and 
mothers  themselves  followed  their  own  children  to  the  stake,  to  encou- 
rage them,  in  these  fiery  trials  of  their  faith,  to  maintain  without 
wavering  the  integrity  of  their  profession.  "My  son,  my  son,*' 
exclaimed  a  Christian  mother,  as  they  were  leading  him  to  execu- 
tion, "have  the  living  God  in  thy  heart, — ^be  steadfast.  There  is 
nothing  fearful  in  that  death  which  so  surely  conducts  thee  to  life« 
Let  thy  heart  be  above.  My  son,  look  up  to  Him  who  dwells  in 
heaven.  To-day,  thy  life  is  not  taken  from  thee,  but  transfigured 
to  a  better.  By  a  blessed  exchange,  my  son,  thou  art  this  day 
passing  to  the  life  of  heaven."  ' 

The  father  of  Perpetua,  at  Carthage,  A.  b.  202,  threw  himself 
at  her  feet,  presenting  her  own  infant  son,  whom  she  loved  with 
more  than  a  mother's  fondness,  and,  frantic  with  grief,  implored 
her  to  desist  from  her  profession  which  would  bring  down  his  gray 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  and  devote  her  first-bom  to  an  un« 
timely  death ;  but  she  firmly  withstood  the  impassioned  impoftOi^ 
nities  of  parental  anguish,  and  the  mute,  but  more  persuasive 
pleadings  of  maternal  fondness  for  her  poor  babe,  declared  herself 
still  a  Christian,  and  calmly  braved  the  terrors  of  the  lion's  den. 
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THB.PBIMITIVE  OBBISTIANS  IN  THE  FAMILY 
§1.  THBIB  MARRIAGB  RELATIONS. 

The  primitiTe  Ghristiiuis  observed  with  great  care  the  rule  of 
the  apostle  forbidding  unequal  marriages  with  unbelievers.  Ter- 
tnllan  declares  such  marriages  to  be  an  offence  inconsistent  with 
the  Christiaii  profession,  the  punishment  of  which  should  be  ex- 
communication.^ Cyprian,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome  are 
almost  equally  severe  against  such  marriages.  They  were  also 
frequently  the  subject  of  censure  by  councils,  under  different  penal- 
ties of  suspension  or  excommunication. 

Bat  the  marriage  relation  between  believens  was  honoured  as  the 
iMans  of  mutual  edification  and  happiness.  ^'How  intimate,"  ex- 
claims Tertullian,  "the  union  between  believers !  their  hopes,  their 
aspirations,  their  desires,  all  the  same.  They  are  one  in  faith  and 
in  the  service  of  their  Lord,  as  they  are  also  in  flesh  and  in  heart. 
In  mutual  concord  they  read  the  Scriptures,  and  fast  and  pray 
together,  aiding,  sustaining  each  other  by  mutual  instruction  and 
encouragement.  They  go  in  company  to  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
Aey  sit  together  at  his  table.  Li  persecution  and  in  want  they 
bear  their  mutual  burdens,  and  participate  in  each  other's  joys. 
Tliey  live  together  in  mutual  confidence  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society.  In  the  freedom  of  mutual  confidence,  they 
administer  to  the  sick,  relieve  the  needy,  distribute  their  alms,  and 
each  freely  engages  in  all  his  religious  duties  without  concealment 
from  the  other.  Unitedly  they  offer  their  prayers  to  God  and  sing 
his  praise,  knowing  no  rivalry  but  in  these  acts  of  devotion.  In 
such  scenes  of  domestic  bliss  Christ  rejoices  and  adds  his  peace.  To 
two  so  united  he  grants  his  presence ;  and  where  he  is  no  evil  can 
aa>ide.'** 

Such  scenes  of  domestic  enjoyment  were  the  result  only  of 
Christian  union  and  fellowship,  unknown  to  pagan  families ;  neither 
could  such  purity,  peace,  and  joy  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
imion  of  believers  with  unbelievers.     "Who  that  is  yet  a  pagan 
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would  accompany  his  wife  from  street  to  street  in  search  of  the 
brethren  in  the  house  of  strangers  and  in  the  humblest  abodes  of 
the  poor?  Who,  without  jealousy,  could  allow  her  to  frequent  the 
Lord's  supper,  a  mystery  to  him  "unknown,  and  an  object  of  sus- 
picion ?  Who  would  allow  her  to  enter  secretly  into  the  prison  to 
kiss  the  martyr's  chains?  Or  where  would  a  brother  from  a  foreign 
city,  or  a  Granger  find  entertainment  ?  If  any  thing  is  to  be  given 
in  charity,  the  granary,  store,  and  cellar  of  the  house  are  closed."* 
"What,"  he  exclaims  in  the  same  connection,  "what  shall  her  hus- 
band sing  to  her,  or  she  to  her  husband  ?  Would  she  wish  to  hear 
any  thing  from  the  theatre  or  the  tavern  ?  What  mention  is  there 
of  God,  what  invocation  of  Christ  ?  Where  is  the  nourishment 
for  faith  by  repeating  portions  of  Scripture  in  conversation  ?  Where 
the  refreshment  of  the  spirit ;  where  the  Divine  blessing  ?" 


§2.   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION   OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

The  tender  solicitude  of  these  early  Christians  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children  is  one  of  their  most  beautiful  character- 
istics. They  taught  them  even  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  inteUi^ 
gence,  the  sacred  names  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  They  sought  to 
lead  the  infant  minds  of  their  children  up  to  God,  by  familiar  nar- 
ratives from  Scripture,  of  Joseph,  of  young  Samuel,  of  Josiah,  and 
of  the  holy  child  Jesus.  The  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, apostles  and  holy  men,  whose  lives  are  narrated  in  the  sacred 
volume,  were  the  nursery  tales  with  which  they  sought  to  form  the 
tender  minds  of  their  children.  As  the  mind  of  the  child  ez« 
panded,  the  parents  made  it  their  sacred  duty  and  delightful  task 
daily  to  exercise  him  in  the  recital  of  select  passages  of  Seripture 
relating  to  the  doptr^es  and  duties  of  religion.  The  Bible  was  the 
entertainment  of  the  fireside.  It  was  the  first,  the  last,  the  only 
school-book  almost,  of  the  child;  and  sacred  psalmody  the  only 
song  with  which  his  infant  cry  was  hushed  as  he  was  lulled  to 
rest  on  his  mother's  arm.  The  sacred  song,  and  the  rude  melody 
of  its  music,  were,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Christian  antiquity, 
an  important  means  of  impressing  the  infant  heart  with  sentiments 
of  piety,  and  of  imbuing  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  young  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  faith  of  the  Scripture.  Even  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity,  there  were  those  who,  like  our  divine  Watts 
in  modem  times,  "  condescended  to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  phi- 
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bsopher,  and  the  nit,  to  write  little  poems  of  deTOtion  adapted  to 

the  wants  and  capacities  of  children/' 
The  Christian  fathers  abundantlj  insist  ,on  the  duty  of  giving 

diily  instructions  in  the  family.    "  Speak  of  divine  things  not  only 

in  the  social  eircle,  bnt  in  the  family — ^the  husband  with  the  wife — 
the  father  with  his  child ;  and  very  frequently  renew  the  subject. 
Let  no  man  affirm  that  the  child  needs  not  to  be  addressed  on  these 
topics;  for  they  must  be  discoursed  of,  not  only  sometimes,  but 
It  all  times."    *' You  must  immediately  begin  to  bring  up  your  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  of  the  Divine  word/'^    "Leave  to  your  children 
God  for  their  inheritance,  and  you  leave  them  an  inestimable  trea- 
nre.    Be  it  our  effort  and  our  desire,  then,  not  to  leave  to  them 
an  inheritance,  but  to  leave  them  in  the  possession  of  personal 
pietj.    Preach  the  name  and  doctrine  of  Christ  on  all  occasions. 
Let  every  master  of  a  family  know  that  this  solemn  duty  rests 
upon  him  in  regard  to  all  his  house."'     Constantino  the  Great, 
dioogh  he  appointed  men  of  the  most  approved  piety  to  be  the 
teachers  of  his  childre^i,  was  himself  their  instructor  in  the  know- 
ledge of  divine'  things,  to  lead  them  to  immortal  blessedness.' 
Qrigen  was  first  and  chiefly  tatight  by  his  father  the  knowledge  of 
dirine  things,  and  made  familiar  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  before 
he  was  permitted  to  give  attention  to  profane  literature ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  vast  attainments  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
he  ever  continued  to  make  the  Scriptures  his  chief  study.     Even 
m  his  earliest  childhood,  he  was  required  to  commit  to  memory 
and  to  repeat  some  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.^ 

The  writings  of  the  early  Christians  are  filled  with  expressions 
of  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  piety  of  their  children.  The  mo- 
ther of  Augustine  bewailed  the  early  impiety  of  her  son  "  with 
tears  and  sighs  more  bitter  and  abundant  than  those  of  a  mother 
for  the  death  of  her  child ;  for  she  looked  upon  hifn  as  already 
dead  in  spirit.  But  the  Lord  finally  heard  her  prayer,  and  refused 
not  her  tears,  for  she  gave  herself  wholly  unto  prayer."  When 
bewailing  his  hardened  impiety  to  a  Christian  friend,  he  said  to 
her,  "  Go  in  peace ;  it  is  impossible  that  a  child  of  so  many  tears 
should  be  lost."^ 

"Children,"  says  Jerome,  "are  a  trust  committed  to  us  of  the 
Lord,  and,  therefore,  to  be  trained  up  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
nearer  they  are  allied  to  us  in  the  flesh,  the  more  impressive  is 
oor  responsibility."*  Polycarp,  the  venerable  disciple  of  John, 
earnestly  exhorts  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  know« 
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ledge  and  fear  of  God  J  These  brief,  examples  may  indicate  the 
pious  care  of  these  Christians  for  the  religious  education  and  the 
conversion  of  their  children.  Their  great  desire  and  constant  en- 
deavour was  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  con- 
duct their  education  at  home,  to  withdraw  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  temptation,  and  to  make  them  so  happy  in  their  own 
quiet  homes  that  they  should  neither  desire  the  noisy' amusements 
of  the  world  nor  subject  themselves  to  its  ten^ptations.  The  chil- 
dren found  their  happiness  in  their  pareiits,  and  the  parents  in 
their  children.  Such  families  were  the  nurseries  of  pure,  consiatent, 
efficient  churches ;  such  Christians  were  the  lights  of  the  world, 
which  could  not  be  hid ;  the  salt  of  the  earth,  which  never  lost  its 
savour. 

§3.  THE  DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

These  early  Christians  were  examples  of  devout  piety  in  their 
families.  There,  at  the  domestic  altar,  they  fed  the  sacred  flame 
of  devotion,  which  burned  iii^  their  bosom  with  a  triumphant,  death- 
less flame.  There  they  formed  and  maintained  the  spirit  of  a  pure, 
deep,  and  earnest  piety.  Every  master  of  a  family  fulfilled,  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  house,  the  office  of  private  pastor,  keeping 
up  in  it  a  regular  course  of  reading,  prayer,  and  private  instruc- 
tion to  all  the  members  of  his  household.  Thus,  every  private 
house  was,  in  the  words  of  Chrysostom,  a  church  to  itself. 

The  influence  of  pious  mothers  was  also  particularly  remarkable 
over  their  children.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  ascribed  his  conversion . 
to  the  piety  of  his  mother,  Nonna.  His  brother  Csesarius,  by  the 
same  means,  was  enabled  to  maintain  an  exemplary  life  of  piety  in 
the  court  of  the  emperor.  Their  sister  Gorgonia  also  religiously 
walked  in  the  steps  of  her  mother,  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  her  husband  and  training  her  children  and  her 
nephews  in  the  ways  of  piety.  Theodoret  ascribed  his  conversion, 
under  God,  to  his  pious  mother ;  and  Basil  the  Great,  to  his  grand- 
mother :  Emmilia  to  his  sister  Macrina.  Augustin  and  Chry- 
sostom, also  the  greatest  lights  of  the  ancient  church,  were  indebted 
to  their  pious  mothers  for  those  instructions  that  brought  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  several  members  of  a  Christian  family  were  accustomed  to 
rise  very  early  in  the  morning  and  address  their  thoughts  to  God 
by  silent  ejaculations,  by  calling  to  mind  familiar  passages  of  Scrip- 
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tnre,  andf  by  seeret  prayer.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a;  d.  188, 
WIS  accustomed,  wlienever  he  awoke,  to  call  to  Inind  the  words  of 
Christ;  and  often  anticipated  the  dawning  of  the  day  in  these 
devout  exercises.  **  One  must  arise,'*  says  Basil  the  Great,  "before 
the  twilight  of  the  morning,  to  greet  with  prayer  the  coming  day." 
^Let  the  son  at  his  rising  find  us  with  the  word  of  Qod  in  hand/'^ 
*'let  the  day  begin  with  prayer."^  ^*Soon  as  the  day  returns, 
and  before  leaving  his  chamber,  the  Christian  should  address  his 
prayer  to  his  Saviour ;  and,  before  resuming  his  daily  labour,  begin 
the  work  of  righteousness.***  "Let  the  child  be  accustomed,  early 
in  the  morning,  to  ofier  prayer  and  praise  to  God :  and  at  evening 
again,  when  the  day  is  past  and  gone,  bt  him  end  his  labour  by 
bringing  his  evening  ofiering  to  the  Lord.*'* 

After  their  private  devotions,  the  family  met  for  united  prayer, 
which  was  uniformly  accompanied  with  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  recital  of  such  doctrinal  and  practical  sentiments  as 
might  best  fortify  them  against  the  prevailing  scandals  and  heresies 
of  the  times,  constituted  also,  as  it  would  seem,  part  of  their  devo- 
tional, exercises.  In  the  family,  as  in  all  their  devotions,  the  pri- 
mitiTe  Christians  delighted  to  sing  their  sacred  songs. 

At  the  table  they  reverently  sought  the  blessing  of  God.  Several 
of  these  examples  of  prayer  before  meals  are  given  at  length  in 
the  fathers.  Here  also  they  rehearsed  some  portions  of  Scripture 
and  sang  praise  to  God ;  a  custom  which  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Chrysostom  earnestly  recommend.  The  meal  being  ended, 
they  concluded  with  prayer,  giving  thanks  for  the  blessings  re- 
ceived, and  supplicating  a  continuance  of  the  Divine  mercy.  "As 
the  body  requires  daily  sustenance,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  so  the  soid 
needs  to  be  refreshed  with  spiritual  food,  that  it  may  be  strength- 
ened for  its  warfare  agajnst  the  flesh." 

The  day  was  elosed  by  devotions,  renewed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  thp  morning.  Such  was  the  pious  care  with  which 
these  Christians  ordered  their  households  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Chrysostom  made  it  the  first  duty  of  the  master  of  the  house  "  to 
seek  so  to  speak  and  so  to  act  that  the  spiritual  good  of  the  whole 
household  might  be  promoted ;  and  of  the  mistress  of  the  family, 
while  she  oversees  her  domestic  afiairs,  especially  to  see  that  all 
act  in  the  fear  of  Gt)d  and  with  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.*** 

There  is  extant  a  representation  of  one  of  these  sacred  scenes 
of  domestic  worship  in  the  families  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  a 
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view  of  which  may  fitly  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  subject.  It 
is  a  large  sarpophagus,  which  Miinter,  with  the  approbation  also 
of  Domer,*  refers  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  on  which  is 
exhibited  the  religious  worship  of  a  Christian  family.  On  one  sido 
of  this  sarcophagus  are  three  women  standing  around  a  younger 
female  who  is  playing  on  a  lyre :  on  the  right  side  stand  four  men 
with  apparent  rolls  of  music  in  hand,  from  which  they  are  singing. 
This  interesting  monument  indicates  not  only  the  existence  at  that 
early  period  of  a  collection  of  sacred  music,  but  the  use  of  that 
delightful  portion  of  religious  worship,  sacred  psalmody,  in  the  de- 
votions of  the  family. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ft 

THE  FEIMITIVE  CHBISTIAK3  IN  SOCIAL  LIFE. 
§1.  THE  HOSPITALITT  OF  THE  PRIMITrVE  CHRISTIANS. 

Their  oneness  of  spirit  and  mutual  love  one  toward  another 
united  them  together  as  one  great  fanuly.  Each  saw  in  another 
believer  in  Christ,  of  whatever  clime,  or  coloiu*,  or  condition,  a 
friend  and  brother,  and  hastened  to  extend  to  him  the  kind  offices 
of  hospitality,  confidence,  and  afiection,  as  to  a  member  of  his  own 
household.  ^^ Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the.  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Every  rach  oppor* 
tunity  of  serving  Christ  by  services  to  the  humblest  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  eagerly  sought,  and  deeply  lamented  when  lost.  ^^  We 
give  ourselves,  to  hospitality,  and  receive  all  with  a  friendly  and 
joyful/ welcome ;  for  we  fear  to  have  it  said,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  that  Hhere  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn ;' 
or  lest  our  Lord  should  say,  '  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not 
in.'  "^  In  their  readiness  to  entertain  strangers,  they  so  vied  with 
each  other  that  their  complaint  often  was  that  the  guests  could  not 
accept  the  hospitalities  ofiered  to  them. 

Tertullian  urges  it  as  one  strong  objection  to  the  marriage  of  a 
Christian  woman  with  an  unbeliever,  that  *'  she  could  neither  give 
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the  loss  of  charity  to  a  Christian  brother,  nor  wash  the  feet  of  the 
saints,  nor  x>ffer  to  them  either  food  or  drink ;  but  must,  if  she 
would  honour  them,  oonoeitl  them,  in  the  house  of  another,  because 
of  lier  husband's  unwillingness,  to  gratify  her  in  this  particular." 
dement  of  Rome,  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  commends  the 
noble  hospitality  of  the  Corinthians  as  one  of  their  excellent  yir- 
toefl.    ^^Who  that  sojourned  among  you  has  not  experienced  the 
firmness  of  your  faith  and  its  fruitfulness  in  all  good  works  ?    Who 
itts  not  admired  your  Christian  temper  and  moderation  ?    Who 
bu  not  proclaimed  your  habitual  and  noble  hospitality/'^    Poly- 
carp,  the  venerable  martyr,  when  arrested  by  his  persecutors  to  be 
led  away  to  death,  gently  addressed  them,  and  immediately  ordered 
a  table  to  be  spread  for  their  entertainment,  and  urged  them  freely 
to  partake  of  the  refreshments,  while  he  only  asked  of  them  the 
&?our  of  one  hour,  that  he  might  pass  this  without  interruption  in 
prayer.     After  this,  he  quietly  resigned  himself  to  their  hands. 
Ludan,  a  little  more  than  a  century  later,  relates  of  Peregrinus, 
that  eccentric  impostor,  that,  on  professing  to  have  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  he  was  received  with  all  confidence  by  the 
Christians,  fully  entertained  by  them,  promoted  to  the  office  of 
presbyter  among  them,  and  so  liberally  supplied  as  to  abound  in 
all  things,  until  his  hypocrisy  became  apparent,  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  their  communion. 

Cyprian,  a.  d.  250,  set  apart  from  his  yearly  income  a  certain 
portion  to  be  expended  in  offices  of  hospitality ;  and  the  same  may 
be  affirmed  of  Basil,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Augustin,  and  many 
others.  Some  built,  at  their  own  expense,  houses  of  entertainment 
for  strangers.  Of  one,  it  is  said  that  he  was  but  a  guest  in  his 
own  house,  for  his  house  was  filled  with  strangers  and  with  the 
poor ;  of  another,  that  he  was  the  entertainer  of  all  the  saints ;  of 
a  third,  that  he  was  the  servant  of  strangers ;  of  another,  that  he 
was  given  to  hospitality ;  and  yet  again  of  another,  that,  by  word 
tnd  works,  he  diligently  sought  to  administer  to  the  sick  and  to 
strangers. 

This  hospitality,  proceeding  from  love  unfeigned  and  a  pure 
heart,  was  so  remarkable  as  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  apostate 
Julian,  who  even  ordered  similar  rites  of  hospitality  and  of  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  to  be  observed,  in  imitation  of  the  Christians, 
whom  he  so  much  despised.*  To  the  unconvertedj  it  seemed  an  in- 
explicable mystery  that  Christians  should  thus  be  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  each  other  whenever  they  should  meet.     It 
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was  alleged  against  them  that  they  fonned  a  secret  society,  known 
to  one  another  by  some  sign  or  watchword.  They  knew  nothing 
of  that  inward  communion  of  spirit,  that  fellowship  and  brotherly 
love  which  bound  the  believers  together  by  ties  independent  of  all 
natural  relations  or  national  distinctions,  and  which  were  mani- 
fested by  the  boundless  hospitality  and  generous  affection  with 
which  they  opened  their  hearts  and  their  houses  alike  to  all,  of 
whatever  condition,  who  love  the  sacred  name  of  Christ. 

Whenever  a  stranger  arrived  at  any  town,  he  repaired  to  the 
church,  in  or  about  which  liberal  entertainment  was  provided  for 
him.  Seldom  was  this  done  at  public  charge,  for  the  families  vied 
with  each  other  which  should  have  the  privilege,  of  entertaining  the 
Christian  stranger  at  their  own  homes.  When,  in  process  of  time, 
this  generous,  unsuspecting  hospitality  was  abused  by  unprincipled 
and  designing  men,  it  became  customary  for  one,  on  going  upon  a 
journey,  to  take  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  minister  of 
his  church,  which  admitted  him  to  the  confidence  and  fellowship  of 
his  brethren.  > 

Such  acquaintances  were  always  carefully  improved  by  them, 
as  affording  opportunities  for  religious  conversation  and  prayer. 
Prayer,  indeed,  on  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  was  a  uniform  part  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  times.  In.  the  opinion  of  many,  the  love- 
feast  was  a  part  of  the  Christian  entertainment  of  the  guest ;  an 
account  of  which  may  fitly  conclude  this  article.  The  narrative  is 
abridged  from  TertuUian,^ 

^^  We,  who  are  of  one  mind  and  one  soul,  hesitate  not  to  commu- 
nicate what  we  possess  one  with  another.  What  wonder  is  it,  then, 
if,  maintaining  such  good-will  towards  each  other,  we  should  feast 
together.  Our  supper  suifficiently  shows  its  meaning  by  its  very 
name,  aydutyiy  which,  in  Greek,  signifies  love.  The  cause  of  our 
feast  is  honourable,  and  the  regulations  of  it  consistent  with  the 
duties  of  religion.  It  admits  of  nothing  indecorous,  nothing  indecent. 
We  sit  not  down  until  prayer  to  God  be  made,  as  the  first  portion 
of  the  banquet.  We  cat  as  much  as  will  satisfy  hunger,  and  drink 
as  much  as  is  useful  for  the  temperate.  We  commit  no  excess ;  for 
we  remember  that,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  we  are  to  make  our 
prayers  to  God.  Our  conversation  is  that  of  men  who  are  conscious 
that  the  Lord  hears  them.  After  water  for  the  hands  is  brought  in, 
and  the  lights,  we  are  invited  to  sing  to  God,  according  as  each  one 
can  propose  a  subject  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  his  own  com- 
posing.    Prayer,  in  like  manner,  concludes  the  feast.     Thence  We 
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« 

depart,  not  to  join  a  crowd  of  disturbers  of  the  peace,  nor  to  fol* 
low  a  troop  of  brawlers,  nor  to  break  out  into  any  excess  of  wanton 
riot;  but  to  maintain  the  same  staid  and  modest  demeanour,  as  if 
we  were  departing,  not  from  a  supper,  but  from  a  lecture.''"^ 

J  2.  THE  UIOTY,  PEACE,  AND  LOVE  OP  THE   PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS 

TOWAKDS   ONE  ANOTHER. 

Never  has  the  great  law  of  love,  one  towards  another,  which 
Christ  gave  as  a'^^new  commandment,"  the  sum  of  his  gospel  to 
m^  been  more  happily  exemplified  than  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
the  church.  This  characteristic  of  Christians  of  that  age  was  the 
first  to  engage  the  notice  of  their  enemies.  Once  hateful  and  hating 
one  another,  such  was  now  their  affection  towards  each  other,  that 
they  compelled  all  men  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  however  they 
might  hate  the  change.  ^^By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  to  one  another." 

"We,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "who  once  loved  above  all  things 
the  gain  of  money  and  possessions,  now  bring  all  that  we  have  into 
one  common  stock,  and  give  a  part  to  every  one  that  needs.  We, 
who  hated  and  killed  one  another,  and  permitted  not  those  of  an- 
other nation,  on  account  of  their  different  customs,  to  live  with  us 
under  the  same  roof,  now,  since  the  appearing  of  Christ,  live  at 
the  same  table,  and  pray  for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  per- 
snade  those  who  unjustly  hate  us,  that  they,  also  living  after  the 
excellent  institutions  of  Christ,  may  have  good  hope  with  us  to  ob- 
tain the  same  blessings  with  God,  the  Lord  of  all."^  To  the  same 
effect  is  also  the  testimony  of  TertuUian.  After  detailing  instances 
of  the  charity  and  mutual  affection  pf  Christians,  he  says:  "Even 
the  working  of  a  charity  like  this  is  by  some  made  a  cause  of  cen- 
sure against  uA.  *See,*  say  they,  *how  these  Christians  love  one 
another,  and  how  ready  each  one  is  to  die  for  another  !*  We  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  to  be  even  your  brethren,  having  one  nature 
as  our  common  mother ;  although  ye  have  forfeited  your  title  to  be 


*  To  this  account  of  the  domestic  festirities  of  the  primitive  Christians,  we  sub- 
join the  delightful  representation  made  by  Cyprian :  Quoniam  feriata  nunc 
qoies,  ac  tempus  est  otiosum  quicqnid,  inclinato' jam  sole,  in  vesperam  diei  super- 
est ;  ducamus  banc  diem  Isoti ;  nee  sit  vel  bora  conviyii  gratise  ccelestis  immunis. 
Sonet  psalmos  conTivium  sobrium,  et,  ut  tibi  tenax  memoria  est,  vox  canora, 
iiggredere  hoc  munus  ex  more.  Magis  carissimos  pasces  si  sit  nobis  spirituaUs 
Mditio ;  prol«ct«t  aiuret  religiosa  muloedo. — Ad  DonaU 
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considered  human  beings,  because  ye  are  bad  brethren.  With  how 
much  more  reason,  then,  are  ye  both  called  and  esteemed  brethren, 
who  have  all  recognised  one  Father,  even  God ;  who  have  all  drunk 
of  one  spirit  of  holiness ;  who  have  all  trembled  with  astonishment, 
when  born,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  womb  of  ignorance  into  the 
same  light  of  truth."* 

Thus  Christians  recognised  each  other  as  truly  brethren,  and 
dwelled  together  in  the  delightful  harmony  of  kindred  in  Christ. 
^^ Behold,  how  we  love  one  another;  but  mutual  hatred  between  us 
is  impossible.  We  denominate  each  other  as  brethren,  the  offspring 
of  one  Father,  partakers  of  the  same  faith,  and  fellow-heirs  of  ihe 
same  hope."^  The  writings  of  the  early  Christians  are  replete 
with  the  most  endearing  demonstrations  of  that  ardent  affection  by 
which  they  were  bound  together  in  the  bonds  of  the  Spirit.  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  of  usage  did  not  then  divide  them ;  nor  had 
the  touch  of  heresy,  that  torch  of  hell,  which  since  has  so  inflamed 
the  angry  passions  of  the  church,  yet  lighted  its  fires.  Polycarp 
of  Smyrna  and  Victor  of  Rome  parted  as  brethren,  each  to  ad- 
here to  his  own  faith,  after  labouring  long  and  earnestly  to  convict 
the  other  of  error.  Justin^  Martyr  says  of  the  heretics  of  his  age, 
"We  are  brethren  still.  Our  prayer  is  to  one  God ;  our  faith  is  in 
the  same  Saviour.  We  listen  to  the  same  gospel.  We  keep  the 
same  feast.  We  sing  the  same  divine  songs.  We  join  in  the  same 
doxology;  and  unitedly  respond  Amen."* 

Towards  their  fallen  brethren  also,  who,  in  the  fiery  trials  of  their 
faith,  swerved  from  their  own  steadfastness,  these  Christians  exer- 
cised peculiar  tenderness  and  charity ;  seeking,  by  every  means,  to 
win  them  back  to  Christ  and  to  a  firmer  profession  of  their  faith 
in  him.  Many  a  fallen  brother,  by  such  Christian  kindness,  was 
recovered,  and  assisted,  through  grace,  to  witness  a  good  profession. 
But  when  one  persisted  in  hopeless  apostasy,  he  was  finally  rejected 
from  the  communion;  not  in  bitterness,  but  in  sorrow,  and  the 
church  bewailed  him  as  dead,  as  one  mourns  for  the  loss  of  the 
dearest  earthly  friend. 

§  3.  THE  BENEVOLENCE  OF  THE  PRIMXTIYE  CHRISTIANS. 

They  were  men  of  enlarged  philanthropy.  Their  hearts  not 
only  burned  with  fervent  charity  one  toward  another,  but  swelled 
with  the  wide  wish  of  benevolence  towards  all  men.  The  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  earnestly  enjoined  his  converts  to  remember  the 
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poor;  he  taught  them  to  provide  a  common  fond  for  this  purpose 
by  weekly  contributioiis  of  all,  as  God  had  prospered  them,  (1  Cor. 
xri.  2;)  but  himself,  iikthe  wide  range  of  his  missionary  tours,  be- 
came the  almoner  of  the  charity  of  the  churches  to  afflicted  saints  in 
foreign-  oonntries.  The  custom,  in  these  primitive  times,  seems  to 
bave  been  for  every  one,  on  the  Lord's  day,  at  the  close  of  public 
worship,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  assembly  the  case  of  the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  of  whose  necessities  he  had  any 
knowledge;  and  forthwith  provision  was  made  for  such  from  the 
{mblic  fund  created  by  their  weekly  contributions.  This  custom  is 
distinctly  specified  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
eentury,  and  by  Tertullian  at  the  close  of  it,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
Mowing  paragraphs : 

^^  Of  those  who  have  abundance  and  are  willing,  each  at  his  plea- 
sure gives  what  he  thinks  fit.  What  is  collected  is  deposited  with 
the  president,  who  succours  the  fatherless  and  the  widows^  and 
those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  who  are  sojourning 
among  us.     In  a-word,  he  provides  for  all  who  are  in  need."^ 

'^What  is  collected  in  the  public  chest  is  no  dishonourable  sum, 
18  if  it  belonged  to  a  purchased  religion.  Every  one  makes  a 
small  contribution  on  a  certain  day,  or  when  he  chooses ;  provided 
only  he  is  willing  and  able ;  for  no  one  is  compelled ;  all  is  volun- 
tary. The  amount  is,  as  it  were,  a  common  fund  of  piety,  since 
it  is  expended,  not  in  feasting  or  drinking  or  indecent  excess,  but 
in  feeding  and  burying  the  poor,  and  in  supporting  children  of 
either  sex  who  have  neither  parents  nor  means  of  subsistence,  and 
old  men  now  confined  to  their  houses  and  incapable  of  work ;  in 
relieving  those  who  have  been  shipwrecked ;  and,  if  there  are  any 
in  the  mines,  or  in  the  islands,  or  in  prison,  provided  they  sufier 
for  the  cause  of  God's  religion,  they  are  the  recipients  of  the  bounty 
to  which  their  confession  entitles  them.  But  even  the  working  of  a 
charity  like  this  is  made,  by  some,  a  cause  of  censure  against  us."^ 

Numerous  instances  remain  on  record  of  the  boundless  charity 
of  the  early  Christians,  of  which,  in  this  boasted  age  of  Christian 
benevolence,  we  have  no  parallel.  Cyprian,  A.  n.  250,  against  the 
remonstrance  of  Christian  friends,  sold  the  estate  which  he  inhe- 
rited, to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  At  another  time,  by 
his  own  indefatigable  efibrts,  he  raised,  from  his  persecuted,  afflicted 
flock,  the  extraordinary  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  to  redeem 
some  Christian  captives  of  Numidia,  and  forwarded  it  with  a  letter 
to  the  churches  of  Ifumidia,  full  of  Christian  sympathy  and  ten- 
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derness.*  **  Caesarius,  St.  Basirs  brother,"  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  "made  only  this  short  will  when  he  died.  *  I  will 
that  my  estate  be  given  to  the  poor.*  "  Nazianzen  reports  of  his 
father,  that  he  was  so  kind  to  the  poor  that  he  did  not  only  bestow 
the  surplusage  of  his  estate  upon  them,  but  even  part  of  what  was 
reserved  for  necessary  uses.  Of  his  mother  he  affirms,  that  an 
ocean  of  wealth  would  not  have  filled  her  unsatisfied  desire  of  doing 
good ;  and  that  he  had  often  heard  her  say,  that  if  it  were  lawful, 
she  could  willingly  have  sold  herself  and  children  to  have  expended 
the  price  upon  the  uses  of  the  poor :  of  his  sister  Grorgonia,  that 
«he  was  immensely  liberal.  "  Job-like,  her  gate  was  open  to  every 
stranger.  She  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  a 
mother  to  orphans.  Her  estate  was  as  common  to  the  poor  and 
as  much  at  their  service  as  every  one's  is  to  himself,  dispensing 
and  scattering  abroad ;  and,  according  to  the  counsel  of  our  Sa- 
viour, *  laying  up  her  treasure  in  heaven.'  "* 

The  church  at  Rome,  in  the  age  of  Cornelius,  A.  D.  250,  sup- 
ported more  than  fifteen  hundred  widows,  besides  the  afflicted  and 
needy.*  In  the  preceding  century  it  was,  as  it  had  been  from  the 
beginning,  their  practice  to  do  good  to  all  the  brethren,  in  every 
way,  and  to  send  contributions  to  needy  churches  in  every  city, 
thus  refreshing  the  needy  in  their  wants,  and  sending  needful  sup- 
plies to  the  brethren  condemned  to  the  mines.'  The  church  at 
Antioch,  though  its  revenues  were  small,  in  the  fifth  century,  daily 
maintained  more  than  three  thousand  widows  and  maids,  besides 
providing  for  its  clergy,  for  strangers,  for  lepers,  and  for  such  as 
were  in  bonds.^ 

A  better  idea  cannot,  perhaps,  be  given  of  the  sentiments  of 
early  Christians  on  this  subject  than  is  furnished  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  Rome.  The  liberality  shown  to  the  poor  had  led 
a  Roman  officer,  in  the  days  of  persecution  under  Decius,  A.  D.  251, 
to  believe  that  Christians  had  great  treasures  at  their  command. 
Laurentius,  one  of  the  deacons  or  guardians  of  the  poor,  was  com- 
manded by  the  Roman  prefect  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the 
church.  He  demanded  three  days  to  comply  with  the  requisition. 
In  that  time  he  collected  from  the  whole  city  all  the  poor  taken 
care  of  by  Christian  benevolence ;  and,  having  assembled,  in  the 
courts  and  porches  of  one  of  their  churches,  the  immense  multi- 
tude of  the  aged,  infirm,  lame,  blind,  diseased,  destitute  poor,  who 
received  constant  aid  from  the  hands  of  Christians,  he  called  upon 
the  prefect  and  said,  "  Gome,  see  the  treasure  of  our  God ;  you 
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sbaD  see  a  great  coort  full  of  vessels  of  gold,  and  talents  ai^ 
heaped  up  in  the  porches."  The  prefect  followed,  and  was  shown 
the  assembled  poor.  "Behold  the  treasures  I  promised  you.  I 
add  to  these  the  widows  and  orphans ;  these  are  our  pearls  and 
precious  stones — ^the  crown  of  the  church.  Take  this  wealth  for 
Bome^  for  the  emperor,  and  for  yourself." 

But  the  benevolence  of  these  Christians  ended  not  with  alms- 
giving.  It  was  manifested  no  less  in  their  personal  attentions  to 
Ae  poor,  the  distressed,  the  sick,  the  dyipg,  and  the  dead.  In 
these  deeds  of  charity  and  walks  of  usefulness  they  passed  much 
of  their  time,  and  often  perilled  their  lives  in  their  attentions  to  the 
sick  who  were  infected  with  some  noisome  pestilence,  and  to  the 
dead  who  had  died  of  contagious  diseases.  Many  examples  to  this 
effect  might  be  given^  of  which  the  following  must  suffice,  prc^ 
senting  the  benevolence  of  the  Christians  in  contrast  with  the  bar- 
barous neglect  of  the  pagans  of  Alexandria,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  in  that  city: — "That  pestilence  appeared  to  the  hea- 
then as  the  most  dreadful  of  all  things, — as  that  which  left  them 
no  hope.  Not  so,  however,  did  it  seem  to  us,  but  only  a  peculiar 
and  practical  trial.  The  greater  part  of  our  people,  in  the  abund- 
ance of  their  brotherly  love,  did  not  spare  themselves ;  and,  mu- 
tually attending  to  each  other,  they  cheerfully  attended  to  the  sick 
▼ithout  fear,  and  ministered  to  them  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Many 
of  them  died,  after  their  care  had  restored  others  from  the  plague 
to  health.  The  best  among  our  brethren,  priests  and  deacons,  Und 
some  who  were  celebrated  among  the  laity,  died  in  this  manner ; 
and  such  a  death,  the  fruit  of  great  piety  and  strong  faith,  is 
hardly  inferior  to  martyrdom.  Many  who  took  the  bodies  of  their 
Christian  brethren  into  their  hands  and  bosoms,  closed  their  mouth ' 
and  eyes,  and  buried  them  with  every  attention,  soon  followed 
them  in  death.  But  with  the  heathen,  matters  stood  quite  differ- 
ently :  at  the  first  symptom  of  sickness,  they  drove  a  -man  from 
their  society,  they  tore  themselves  away  from  their  dearest  con- 
nections, they  threw  the  half  dead  into  the  streets,  and  left  thou- 
sands unburied,— endeavouring  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
escape  contagion,  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  contrivances,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  accomplish."® 

Eusebius,  again,  describes  the  dreadful  famine  and  pestilence 
which  prevailed  in  the  East  during  a  violent  persecution  under  the 
emperor  Maximin,  A.  D.  308,  and  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the 
Christians,  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions,  in  behalf  of  the 
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starring,  plague-stricken  multitude.  ^^  Immense  numbers  were  dying 
in  the  cities,  still  more  in  the  country  and  villages,  so  that  now  the 
vast  population  in  the  interior  was  almost  entirely  swept  away ; 
nearly  all  being  suddenly  destroyed  by  want  of  food  and  by  pesti- 
lential disease.  Many  were  anxious  to  sell  their  most  valuable 
effects,  to  those  better  supplied,  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  food. 
Others,  gradually  spending  all  their  possessions,  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extreme  of  want.  And  some  eveii  chewing  remnants  of 
hay ;  and  others,  eating  without  distinction  certain  noxious  herbs, 
miserably  destroyed  the  constitution  of  the  body.  Also,  some  of 
the  more  honourable  females  throughout  the  cities,  constrained  by 
want  to  throw  aside  all  shame,  we^t  into  the  public  markets  to  )>eg, 
indicating  the  evidences  of  their  former  liberal  education  by  the 
modesty  of  their  countenances  and  the  decency  of  their  apparel. 
Some,  indeed,  wasted  away  to  mere  skeletons,  stumbled  hither  and 
thither  like  dead  shadows,  trembling  and  tottering  from  excessive 
weakness  and  inability  to  stand ;  they  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
streets,  where  they  lay  stretched  out,  and  only  earnestly  begged 
some  one  to  hand  them  a  little  morsel  of  bread ;  then,  drawing  in 
their  breath,  with  the  last  gasp  they  cried  out,  'Hunger!'  having 
only  strength  sufficient  for  this  most  painful  cry.  Some,  however, 
of  those  that  appeared  better  supplied,  astonished  at  the  great 
multitude  of  those  begging,  after  giving  vast  quantities  away,  after- 
wards yielded  to  a  harsh  and  inflexible  disposition^  expecting  that 
they  would  soon  suffer  the  same  things  with  those  begging  of  them. 
So  that  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  streets  and  lanes,  the  dead  and 
naked  bodies,  cast  out  and  lying  for  many  days,  presented  a  moat 
painful  spectacle  to  the  beholders.  Some,  indeed,  were  already 
the  food  of  dogs ;  on  which  account  the  survivors  began  to  slay  the 
dogs,  lest,  growing  mad,  they  should  devour  men.  The  pestilence, 
in  the  mean  time,  did  not  the  less  prey  upon  every  house  and 
family ;  {particularly  those  whom  the  famine,  from  their  abundance 
of  food,  could  not  destroy — the  wealthy,  the  rulers,  generals,  and 
vast  numbers  in  office — who,  as  if  they  had  been  designedly  left  by 
the  famine  to  the  pestilence,  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden,  violent, 
and  rapid  death.  All  places,  therefore,  were  filled  with  lamenta- 
tion, in  all  streets,  lanes,  market-places,  and  highways.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  tears,  with  the  accustomed  flutes  and  funeral 
dirge.  In  this  manner,  death  waged  a  desolating  war  with  these 
two  weapons — ^famine  and  pestilence — destroying  whole  families  in 
a  short  time ;  so  that  now  one  could  see  two  or  three  dead  bodies 
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eimed  out  at  once.  Soch  were  the  rewards  of  the  pompons  boast- 
ing of  Maziinintis,  and  of  his  edicts  throughout  the  pity  against  us. 
Then,  also,  the  evidences  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Christians 
became  manifest  and  obvious  to'  all ;  for  they  werei  the  only  per- 
sons, in  thennidst  of  such  distressing  circumstances,  that  exhibited 
sympathy  and  humanity  in  their  conduct.  They  continued  the 
whole  day,  some  in  the  care  and  burial  of  the  dead,  for  numberless 
were  they  fov  whom  there  was  none  to  care ;  others,  collecting  the 
mnltitude  of  those  wasted  by  the  famine  throughout  the  city,  dis- 
tributed bread  among  all;  so  that  the  fact  was  cried  abroad,  and 
men  glorified  the  God  of  the  Christians,  constrained  as  they  were, 
bj  the  fiacts,  to  ackiiowledge  that  these  were  thfe  only  really  pious 
and  the  only  real  worshippers  of  Ood."* 

§  4.  THEIR  efforts  FOR  THE   PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  swift  obedience  to  the  great  command  which  closed  the  minis- 
try of  our  Lord,  the  apostles  sped  through  the  earth  as  angels 
of  mercy  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Not  Counting 
his  life  dear  to  him,  so  he  might  fulfil  his  benevolent  mission,  each 
in  torn  laid  down  his  life  a  cheerful  sacrifice  for  the  conversion  of 
men.  But  the  same  self-denying,  self-sacrificing  spirit  survived 
the  apostles  and  animated  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church.  Cle- 
ment, contemporary  and  survivor  of  the  apostles,  appeals  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Romans  and  Corinthians,  ''how  many 
among  them  had  given  themselves  up  into  bonds,  that  they  might 
free  others.  Many  had  sold  themselves  into  bondage  and  received 
the  price  that  they  might  feed  others."^ 

Origen,  against  Celsus,  in  the  third  century,  describes  the  ear- 
nestness of  Christians  to  propagate  their  faith  through  the  whole 
world ;  some  of  whom  went  up  and  down,  not  only  through  cities, 
but  towns  and  villages;  to  bring  over  others  to  the  true  religion, 
often  refusing  to  receive  necessary  accommodations  from  others ; 
and,  at  other  times,  only  accepting  these  when  greater  liberalities 
were  offered.  The  efforts  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustin,  for 
the  conversion  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  are  well  known. 
To  the  latter  she  said,  "I  have  no  further  hopes  or  desires,  my 
son,  in  this  world;  I  only  desired  to  live  to  see  you  a  Christian." 
To  Emmilia,  the  grandmother  of  Basil  the  Great ;  to  Nonna,  the 
mother  of  Ghregory  Nazianzen,  and  to  Arethusa,  the  mother  of 
Chrysostom,  the  world  was  indebted,  through  grace,  for  those  great 
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lights  of  the  dark  and  degenerate  ages  in  which  they  lived.  Liba- 
nius,  the  celebrated  heathen  orator  and  instructor  of  Chrysostom, 
with  reference  to  his  mother,  exclaimed,  ^^  What  wives  these  Chris- 
tians have  ?"  And  the  pagans  themselves,  lamenting  the  loss  of 
the  splendid  talents  of  Chrysostom  by  his  conversion,  complained 
that  ^'  the  Christians  had  stolen  him  away."  To  such  an  extent 
did  these  Christians  carry  their  self-denying  efforts  for  >  the  con* 
version  of  others,  that  some  even  sold  themselves  into  voluntary 
slavery,  as  the  means  of  brmging  their  masters  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  who,  on  their  conversion,  restored  again  their  Chris- 
tian slaves  to  freedom. 

Time  would  fail*  to  enumerate  all  the  different  forms  in  which 
the  benevolence  of  primitive  Christians  discovered  itself.  Some 
devoted  large  possessions  to  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures ;  some,  in  support  of  missionaries ;  some,  to  deeds  of 
charity  to  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  or  for  the  redemption  of  captives; 
and,  wh6n  all  other  means  failed,  perilled  their  own  lives  in  deeds 
of  charity  to  others,  and  even  sold  themselves  into  captivity  to 
redeem  other  captives  from  bondage. 

§5.  AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  PRIMITrVE  CHRISTIAKB. 

Evert  man  has  certain  customary  means  of  enjoyment  in  those 
little  intervals  of  leisure  which  occur  in  the  busiest  life.  Every 
community  offers  some  method  of  entertainment  and  recreation,, 
according  to  the  prevailing  tastes  and  habits  of  their  society ;  and 
these  amusements  of  men  and  of  society  indicate,  no  less  than  their 
serious  occupations,  their  character.  The  primitive  Christians, 
when  occupied  neither  with  labours  nor  with  the  duties  of  religion, 
had,  no  doubt,  like  other  men,  their  amusements.  But  neither 
their  principles  nor  their  social  habits  would  allow  them  to  join  in 
many  of  the  fashionable  amusements  of  their  day.  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity was,  indeed,  exempt  from  that  ^^sullenness  against  nature'* 
and  nature's  God  which  characterized  the  stoical  philosophy  of  an- 
tiquity, and  which  subsequently  led  to  the  follies  of  mofikery. 
But  its  principles  inculclEtte  great  strictness  in  regard  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world ;  and  these  principles  of  Christianity,  contrasted 
with  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  threw  over  its  professors  the  air 
of  great  seriousness. 

As  a  persecuted  and  despised  people,  they  sought  retirement  and 
seclusion.    Conscious  that  bonds,  imprisonment,  and  death  awaited 
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tiiem,  sorrowing  for  those  who  were  languishing  in  prison  or  had 
died  a  martyr's  death^  the  ranities  of  the  world  and  the  gayeties  of 
eonvirial  life  had  for  them  no  charms. 

Most  of  the  amusements  of  the  age  were  in  some  way  connected 
lith  idolatrous  ideas  and  ceremonies,  or  else  were  tainted  with  im- 
parities and  iounoralities  inconsistent  with  their  religion.  We, 
who  liye  at  a  period  when  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  ia  all  in 
&Tonr  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  Christianity,  cannot 
reidily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  moved  in  a  state  of 
society  where  every  element  of  nature  was  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
Tice  of  paganism,  and  the  simplest  and  most  innocent  amusements 
codd  not  be  enjoyed  without  offence  to  all  that  is  pure  and  holy. 

These  circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account  along  with  the 
religious  seriousness  and  conscientiousness  of  Christians,  in  our 
estimate  of  their  apparent  austerity. 

Minucius  Felix,  a  Roman  lawyer,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  who 
died  A.  D.  208,  makes  Csecilius,  sustaining  the  heathen  part  of  hia 
dialogue,  give  the  following  graphic  portraiture  of  the  manners 
and  life  of  Christians :  ^^  Fearfid  and  anxious,  you  abstain  from  plea- 
sures in  which  there  is  nothing  indecorous ;  you  visit  no  shows ; 
jou  attend  no  pageants ;  you  are  seen  at  no  public  banquets ;  the 
sacred  games,  and  food  and  drink  used  in  the  sacrifices,  you  abhor ; 
you  thus  fear  the  gods  whom  you  deny ;  you  bind  not  your  brows 
irith  garlands ;  you  use  no  perfumes  for  the  body;  your  aroma  tics 
JOtt  reserve  for  burials ;  you  refuse  even  crowns  of  flowers  to  the 
sepulchres ;  pallid,  trembling,  you  are  fit  objects  of  commiseration 
to  our  gods."  In  another  place,  he  calls  them  '^a  people  who  fled 
the  light,  who  hid  themselvei^  in  darkness ;  mute  in  public,  garru- 
lous in  comers." 

The  amusements  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  paptpmimic  shows, 
tragedies,  comedies,  chariot  and  foot  races,  scenic  exhibitions  of 
e?ery  kind  were  discountenanced  by  these  Christians,  because 
mach  occurred  there  which  violated  the  moral  feelings  of  Christians 
and  the  decencies  of  Christian  life.  Moreover,  an  unholy  spirit 
breathed  in  them — the  frivolities  which  reigned  there,  "  the  hour- 
long  pursuit  of  idle  and  vain  objects,"  and  the  tumult  and  uproar 
which  prevailed  there,  were  viewed  as  incompatible  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Christian  character.  Then,  again,  these  scenes  were 
connected  with  idolatrous  ideas  and  worship,  and  weaker  Chris- 
tians might  be  led  back  to  heathenism.  Even  if  otherwise  inno- 
cent, they  would  refrain  from  every  thing  that  might  make  their 
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brother  to  offend.  On  this  principle,  aU  trades  and  occupations 
which  encouraged  public  vices,  immoralities,  or  inipieties,  were  dis^ 
owned.  Tertullian  would  not  allow  merchants  to  furnish  commodi* 
ties  for  adorning  the  temples,  nor  to  sell  spices  for  incense. 

Dice  and  games  of  hazard  of  every  kind,  together  with  seden- 
tary plays,  were  also  condemned,  as  inconsistent  with  a  Christian 
profession,  and  tending  to  form  habits  of  idleness  and  profligacy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  all  excessive  ornament  and 
costly  apparel  were  likewise  condemned,  together  with  every  thing 
that  should  gratify  a  vain  ambition,  excite  sensual  desires,  or  gra- 
tify a  voluptuous  disposition.  ^^  Tell  me,"  says  Apollonius,  A.  n. 
180,  "does  a  prophet  dye  his  hair?  Does  he  paint  his  eyelids^ 
Does  he  delight  in  ornament  ?  Does  he  play  at  dice  ?  Does  he 
take  usury?  Sp6ak  and  say,  are  these  things  justifiable  ?"^  "What 
reason  can  you  have,''  says  Tertullian,  "for  going  about  in  gay 
apparel,  when  you  are  removed  from  all  with  whom  this  is  re- 
quired ?  You  do  not  go  the  round  of  the  temples ;  you  ask  for  no 
public  shows ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  public  festivals." 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  the  same  age,  in  his  Pedagogue^  per- 
sonates Christ  as  discoursing  on  the  rules  of  living  pertaining  to 
meats,  to  drinks,  to  ornaments  and  dress,  to  expensive  articles  of 
luxury,  in  which  he  descends  to  great  minuteness  of  detail;  but 
allows  only  a  decent  consistency.  He  would  not  have  Christiiina 
"wear  a  severe  and  morose  countenance,"  but  condemns  all  buf- 
foonery, unseemly  merriment,  and  noisy  mirth;  and  comments, 
with  great  severity  upon  "immodest  speech."  He  enters  minutely 
in  the  description  of  a  lady's  toilette.  The  "fine  gentleman"  of 
the  day — the  fop  of  Alexandria — and  idlers  "who  lounge  at  the 
shops  to  gaze  at  the  females  as  they  pass,"  especially  move  his 
virtuous  indignation.  Some  of  the  details  to  which  he  descends 
are  curious  enough ;  but  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  morals 
of  the  day,  especially  of  female  morals,  is  really  appalling.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  extreme  degeneracy  and  corruption,  he  exhibits 
himself  the  champion  of  a  pure  and  inflexible  morality,  based  on 
a  deep  and  earnest  piety. 

Let  us  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  primitive  Christians  Were 
sad  and  melancholy.  All  their  history  shows  them  to  have  been 
cheerful  and  happy.  Free  from  cankering,  corroding  cares  and 
guilty  passions,  they  enjoyed  peace  of  conscience  and  rejoiced  in 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  They  were  eminently  social.  The 
sacred  song,  the  harp,  the  lyre,  and  the  exalted  themes  of  Chris- 
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tian  interopnrse  enlivened  their  pastimes ;  so  that,  in  their  qniet 
seclosioii,  they  enjoyed  a  steady  and  tranquil  flow  of  happiness 
and  peace,  with  which  no  stranger  could  intermeddle.  With  a  pro- 
priety which  none  else  could  churn,  they  could  say — 

**  With  118  no  melknehol J  roid, 
Ko  moment  lingers  onemplojed 

Or  oneigojed  below ; 
Qnr  weariness  of  life  is  gone, 
Who  lire  to  serre  our  God  alone, 

And  only  Jesus  know." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS  IN  TI|£IR  RELATIONS  TO  THE 

GOVERNMENT. 

§1.   OF  THEIR  INTERCOURSE  WITH  SOCIETY. 

The  primitive  Christians  at  first,  like  their  Diyine  Master,  sought 
not  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  They  affected  no  austerities. 
Ihey  mingled  freely,  as  before  their  conversion,  with  society,  and 
conformed  to  its  customs  in  their  occupations  and  pursuits,  in  their 
apparel,  their  mode  of  life,  their  domestic  habits,  their  interval's  of 
labour  and  repose,  and  in  whatever  was  honourable,  pure,  and  of 
good  report.  The  mechanic  wrought  at  his  trade,  the  husbandman 
prosecuted  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  merchant  repaired  to  his 
shop,  the  soldier  continued  in  the  ranks, — ^men  went,  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  place  to  place,  obeying  the  calls  of  business  and 
friendship  as  before ;  and  instead  of  separating  from  their  former 
acquaintances,  or  withdrawing  from  the  avocations  to  which  they 
had  been  bred,  and  by  which  they  lived,  they  gave  no  symptoms, 
in  any  of  these  respects,  of  a  change  of  habit,  except  that,  being 
fivnished  with  higher  motives,  they  attended  with  an  activity,  a 
diligence  and  fidelity  greater  than  ever,  to  all  the  claims  of  society 
and  the  offices  of  life. 

This  characteristic  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  Epistle  to  Diog- 

netus,  (chap.  i.  p.  41;)  and  with  equal  force  by  Tertullian:  "We 

ire  no  Brahmins,  we  are  no  Fakiers,  we  are  not  eremites  or  her- 
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mits,  trho  flee  from  life.  We  are  well  aware  6f  the  obligations  we 
owe  to  Qoij  our  Creator  and  Lord.  We  reject  the  enjoyment  of 
none  of  his  gifts ;  we  seek  only  to  preserve  the  requisite  modera- 
tion, and  to  avoid  abuses.  We  do  not  live  in  this  world  without 
participating  in  your  markets,  your  baths,  your  public-houses,  your 
workshops,  your  auctions,  and  every  thing  which  pertains  to  the 
commerce  of  life.  We  engage  with  you  in  navigation,  in  military 
service,  in  agriculture,  in  trade.  We  engage  with  yon  in  manufac- 
tures, and  devote  our  labour  to  your  benefit.  How,  then,  we  can 
seem  unserviceable  to  your  ordinary  business,  in  which  and  by 
which  we  live,  I  see  not.  If  I  frequent  not  your  religious  ceremo- 
nies, yet,  in  the  day  appointed  for  them,  I  am  still  a  citizen,  as  on 
other  days.  At  the  period  of  your  Saturnalia  I  bathe  not.  I 
bathe  not,  like  yourselves,  at  night,  lest  I  should  lose  both  the 
night  and  the  day ;  and  yet  I  bathe  at  my  usual  hour,  for  enjoy- 
ment and  health.  At  the  feasts  in  honour  of  your  gods,  I  sit  not 
down  in  public  at  the  banquet,  as  those  unhappy  men  do  ,who  then 
take  their  last  meal  before  they  are  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts ;  but 
whenever  I  sup,  I  eat  of  the  same  provisions  as  yourselves.  I  will, 
however,  confess  that  there  may  be  some  who  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  want  of  support  from  the  Christians.  Among  the 
first  of  these  will  be  the  vile  panders  of  every  kind  of  lust ;  in  the 
next  place,  murderers,  poisoners,  mltgicians,  fortune-tellers;  sooth- 
sayers, and  astrologers.  To  be  profitless  to  such  is  itself  great 
gain  to  the  state.  "^ 

§2.   OF  THEIR  LOTALTT  TO  GOVERKM^in!. 

The  primitive  Christians  often  came  into  conflict  with  existing 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  state  which  contravened  their  religiooB 
faith ;  but  in  all  else  they  were  loyal  and  obedient  subjects  to  the 
government,  by  which,  too  often,  they  were  neglected,  oppress^, 
and  persecuted  as  outlaws.  But  they  faithfully  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  government,  and  fervently  prayed  for  its  prosperity. 
"We  make  it  our  principal  endeavour,  in  every  place,  to  pay  tri* 
bute  and  custom  to  such  officers  as  are  appointed  by  you.  We 
worship  God  only;  but  in  all  other  matters  we  joyfully  servo  you, 
confessing  that  ye  are  kings  and  rulers,  and  praying  that  ye  may 
be  found  to  possess,  together  with  your  royal  power,  a  sound  and 
discerning  mind."^ 

But  the  "tribute  of  every  other  kind,"  except  revenues  to  the 
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temple,  says  Tertnlliany  ''is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Christians,  who 
pajthat  which  is  due  with  the  fidelity  with  which  we  abstain  from 
aD  fraad.  Whereas,  if  an  account  were  kept  of  the  injury  which 
the  commonwealth  suffers  by  the  fraud  and  falsehood  which  ye 
exercise,  it  would  plainly  appear  that  the  accurate  statement  which 
we  make  of  the  tribute  which  we  owe,  would  much  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  complaint  which  you  make  upon  any  other  ac- 
cent."* 

la  another  connection,  he  continues :  "We  reverence,  in  the  em- 
perors, the  providence  of  God  who  placed  them  on  their  thrones. 
Ve  know  that  the  power  which  they  possess  is  in  conformity  with 
tke  will  of  God.*  We  pray  for  the  emperors,  and  for  those  in  au- 
thority under  them,  for  the  powers  of  this  world,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  aiid  for  the  delay  of  the  final  judgment."*  "We 
an  pray  without  ceasing  for  all  emperors,  beseechmg  for  them  a 
hmg  life,  a  secure  reign,  that  their  families  may  be  preserved  in 
safety,  their  armies  "brave,  the  senate  faithful,  the  people  honest, 
the  whole  world  peaceful,  and  whatever  other  things  either  the  peo- 
ple or  the  emperor  can  desire.'*^ 

Athenagoras,  also,  in  his  address  to  the  emperors,  A.  D.  176,  ma- 
nifests the  same  loyal  spirit :  "  Are  any  more  devoted  to  you  than 
we,  who  pray  for  the  happiness  of  your  government ;  that,  accord- 
ing to  right  and  equity,  the  son  may  succeed  his  father  in  the  em- 
pire, that  your  dominions  may  be  enlarged,  and  that  all  things  in 
which  you  engage  may  prosper ;  and  this  for  our  mutual  advan- 
tage, that  so,  leading  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  we  may  cheerfully 
obey  all  your  commands?" 

Bi  addition  to  all  this,  Tertullian  urges  the  importance  of  the 
prevailing  intercessions  of  Christians  in  arresting  or  mitigating  the 
judgments  of  heaven;  and,  after  alluding  to  the  vain  efforts  of 
idol-worshippers  to  propitiate  Jupiter  for  this  end,  adds,  "  Mean- 
whfle  we,  shrunk  with  famine  and  worn  out  with  abstinence  of  every 
kind,  cut  off  from  all  enjoyment  of  life,  rolling  in  sAckcloth  and 
ashes,  weary  heaven  with  the  importunity  of  our  prayers,  and  reach 
the  ear  of  Qt>d ;  but  when  we  have  thus  extorted  mercy,  ye  give 
honour  to  Jupiter  and  neglect  Grod." 

§3.   OF  THEIR  MILITART   SERVICE. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Christians  appears  also  in  their  military  ser- 
vices to  the  state.     Many,  it  cannot  be  denied,  objected  to  an  oath^ 
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as  prohibited  by  the  Author  of  their  religion ;  bat  it  10  equally  cer- 
tain that  many  also  assumed  the  military  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  and  served  in  his  armies.  Tertullian^  and  Eusebius'  both 
affirm  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  his  enemies  in  Germany  through  the  prayers  of  a  certain 
Christian  legion  in  his  army,  known  in  history  as  ^'the  thundering 
legion."  Though  the  miraculous  event  recorded  by  them  be  called 
in  question,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Christians  were  num« 
bered  among  the  soldiery  of  this  emperor,  A.  n.  161-180. 

Under  Maximianus,  a.  d.  286,  a  certain  Theban  legion  being  re- 
quired, on  one  occasion,  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  Christian 
brethren,  meekly  replied,  ^^  We  offer  our  hdnds  against  any  enemy^ 
but  count  it  unlawful  to  imbrue  them  in  the  blood  of  the  innocents 
Our  swords  know  how  to  strike  a  rebel  or  an  enemy,  but  not  to 
wound  guiltless  citizens.  We  have  always  fought  for  justice  and 
piety  and  the  safety  of  the  innocent.  These  haye  hitherto  been 
the  price  of  those  dangers  which  we  have  incurred.  We  have 
fought  for  fidelity,  which  how  shall  we  be  able  to  keep  to  you^  if 
we  do  not  first  keep  it  to  our  God  ?"* 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  military  services  of  Christians  to  the 
state  are  the  subject  of  frequent  record  in  authentic  history. 


§4.   OF  THBIB  HONESTT  AJjfD  INTEQBITT  AS  GOOD  CITIZENS. 

The  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  blameless  character  of  Chris- 
tians, as  citizens  of  the  state,  are  the  frequent  subject  of  encomium 
in  their  early  history.  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  A.  p. 
Ill,  reports  that,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  he  could  find  no- 
thing against  the  Christians,  other  than  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet  together  on  a  certain  day  for  the  worship  of  Christ,  their 
God ;  that  they  bound  themselves  by  a  covenant,  not  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  but  to  refrain  from  fraud,  from  theft,  from  adul- 
tery;  to  be  faithful  in  performing  their  promises,  and  to  withhold 
from  none  any  property  which  might  be  intrusted  to  their  keeping: 
that  after  this  they  separate,  and  meet  again  in  the  evening  at  a 
simple  meal.  This  was  all  that  he  could  allege  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bithynia,  except  an  '^  absurd  and  excessive  superstition." 
Justin  Martyr,  half  a  century  later,  says,  "When  we  are  most 
severely  examined,  we  never  deny  ourselves ;  counting  it  impious 
in  any  thing  to  dissemble  or  deny  the  truth,  as  we  know  the  con- 
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tnryfa  acceptable  to  GM."*  "When  questioned,  it  is  in  our  power 
to  deny ;  but  we  will" not  preserve  our  lives  by  falsehood.*** 

Tertullian,  again,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  asserts  the 
blameless  character  of  the  Christians.  "You  regard  us  as  sacri- 
legious persons,  and  yet  never  found  any  of  us  guilty  of  wrong  or 
injury,  of  rapine  or  violence,  much  less  of  sacrilege  or  impiety. 
No ;  they  are  your  own  party  that  swear  by  and  worship  your 
gods,  and  rob  their  temples.  As  for  us,  we  deny  not  any  pledge 
left  with  us ;  we  defile  no  man's  marriage-bed ;  we  religiously  edu- 
cate and  train  up  orphans,  aiid  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  indi- 
gent: but  we  render  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.'** 

So  remarkable  were  Christians  for  their  blameless  lives,  that 
their  apologists  triumphantly  call  upon  their  persecutors  to  allege 
against  them  any  crime.     "Let  but  any  of  us  be  convicted  of  any 
crime,  either  small  or  great,  and  we  refuse  not  to  be  punished ;  nay, 
we  consent  to  submit  to  the  most  cruel  and  severe  penalties."* 
"We  confidently  appeal  to  your  own  records,  kept  by  those  of  you 
who  preside  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  make  a  distinct  enumera- 
tion of  the  crimes  of  the^e  who  are  brought  before  you.     Out  of  so 
great  a  multitude  as  are  there  recorded,  each  with  hi§  own  accusa^ 
tion,  what  murderer,  what  thief,  what  sacrilegious  petson,  what 
corrupter  of  youth,  what  purloiner  is  described  as  also  a  Christian  ? 
They  are  men  of  your  own  party  who  fill  your  prisons  ;  the  sighs 
which  rise  from  the  mines  are  breathed  by  men  of  your  religion ; 
the  wild  beasts  feed  upon  your  men,  and  the  vile  herds  of  gladi- 
ators are  replenished  from  the  same  source.     Among  these   no 
Christian  is  found,  unless  the  name  of  Christian  be  his  only  of- 
fence."*    "Were  we  Christians  compared  with  you,  though  our 
discipline  might  seem  to  you  somewhat  inferior,  yet  we  should  be 
found  infinitely  to  transcend  you.     You  forbid  adultery,  and  then 
practise   it;    we   strictly  keep   our  marriage- vows.     You   punish 
wickedness  when  committed ;  with  us,  even  a  wicked  thought  is 
gin.     You  stand  in  atwe  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  your  crimes ; 
•we,  of  nothing  but  our  consciences.     Last  of  all,  it  is  with  your 
party  that  the  prison  is  filled.     No  Christian  is  there,  unless  one 
who  is  a  shame  to  his  religion,  or  an  apostate  from  it."^ 

§5.    OF   UNLAWFUL   OCCUPATIONS. 

Thb  first  converts  to  Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  af- 
fected any  religious  austerities  nor  sought  seclusion  from  the  com- 
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mon  walks  of  life.  But  there  were  oocnpatioDB  in  which  they 
could  not  engage,  trades  which  thej  could  not  follow,  amusements 
and  festivities  in  which  they  could  not  participate.  Paul  directed 
every  man  to  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called : 
1  Cor.  vii.  20«  But  many  of  the  Ephesian  converts,  "who  used 
curious  arts,  brought  their  magical  books  together  and  burned  thetfi 
before  all  men."  (Acts  zix.  19.)  By  this  single  act  they  made*  a 
sacrifice  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  loss  of  their  gains 
for  the  future  in  giving  up  their  customary  occupations. 

The  trades  of  a  diviner,  of  an  astrologer,  a  soothsayer,,  a  fortune- 
teller, and  the  manufacture  of 'charms,  shrines,  images,  and  sta-^ 
tues  employed  a  multitude  of  men,  and  brought  great  gains  to  the 
tradesmen.  To  those  who  urged  that  such  was  their  profession 
and  the^r  only  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  the  apostle  directs 
each  one  to  remain  in  his  own  calling,  Tertullian  replied  that,  on  this 
principle,  every  one  of  us  might  continue  in  our  sins,  for  we  are  all 
sinners  before  God ;  whereas  Christ  came  to  call  sinners  to  him- 
self; — ^that  this  course  of  reasoning  would  permit  the  thief,  the 
robber,  the  assassin  to  continue  in  their  crimes,  and  require  the 
church  to  be  open  to  them  all  alike.  He  proceeds  further  to 
show,  that  to  continue  in  such  unlawful  occupations  is  a  total  viola- 
tion of  covenant  vows  ;*  and  in  answer  to  the  sophistry  of  those ' 
who  would  plead  that  they  did  not  themselves  worship  the  images 
or  idols  which  they  made,  but  only  manufactured  them  for  sale,  as 
articles  of  trade,  he  exclaims,  with  pious  indignation,  "Assuredly 
you,  who  prepare  them  to  be  worshipped,  do  yourselves  worship 
them ;  not  by  the  ministry  of  another,  but  by  your  own ;  you  sa- 
crifice to  them,  not  the  life  of  a  victim,  but  your  own  life,  your 
ingenuity  and  talent ;  you  offer  the  sweat  of  your  brow  as  their 
drink-offering,  and  kindle  for  them  the  light  of  your  skill ;  yon 
are  more  than  priests  unto  them,  by  your  own  ministrations.  Deny 
as  you  may  your  participation  in  the  worship,  they  will  not  disown 
the  Worship  while  you  offer  in  it  the  greatest,  the  richest  of  all 
sacrifices — ^your  own  souls'  salvation."^ 

In  conformity  with  the  same  conscientious  scruples,  Christians 
would  not  swear,  as  they  were  often  required,  by  the  emperor's 
genius ;  neither  would  they  offer  sacrifices  for  his  safety,  nor  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  god,  nor  observe  the  festivals  in  his  honour.* 


*  Be  ^pfo  taerammto  noBtro  interpretaremor  nobis  adTersas  esse  fidei  ejusmodl 
artes. — J)e  Idol  c.  6. 
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"life  worship  the  emperor  as  much  as  is  either  lawful  for  us  or  ex* 
pedient  for  him,  as  subordinate  bulj  to  God.  We  sacrifice  for  his 
uktjy  but  it  is  to  his  and  our  God,  and  in  the  manner  which  our 
God  has  commaz^ded — only  holy  prayer.  For  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  requires  no  other  incense  or  offering/'' 
^But  the  church,  while  they  required  the  converts  to  Christianity 
to  renounce  all  unlawful  occupations,  still  made  it  their  duty  to 
rapport  such  as  by  this  means  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
aodto  provide  for  them  other  occupations  consistent  with  their 
Ghristian  profession. 

The  profession  of  an  aotor  and  theatrical  exhibitions  were  dis- 
eooutenanced,  as  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character.  Cy- 
prian, in  answer  to  one  who  plead  that  he  had  trained  himself  and 
his  children  for  the  stage,  and  had  no  other  means  of  maintenance, 
refuses  entirely  the  plea,  but  refers  him  to  the  church  for  the  rea- 
sonable supply  of  his  wants,  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  pledges 
his  own  church  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty.^ 

The  frequenting  of  theatrical  exhibitions  was  equally  censured 
as  an  immorality  of  the  ancient  Christij»n  church.  Tertullian 
wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  argues  that  to  attend 
such  exhibitions  is  Sk  violation  of  covenant  vows  and  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  character.  He  insists  on  the  dan- 
ger of  moral  contamination,  and  the  practice  of  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ception, which  such  shows  occasion.  He  speaks  of  the  theatre  as 
the  devil's  own  territory,  and  relates  the  famous  story  of  a  Chris- 
tian woman  who,  in  the  theatre,  was  seized  with  a  demoniacal  pos- 
session, and  gives  the  reply  of  the  unclean  spirit  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  why  he  should  presume  to  molest  in  this  manner  one  of 
the  faithful — '^  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  so  to  do,  because  he 
found  the  woman  on  his  own  territory.*'  He  further  objects,  that 
the  name  of  God  is  there  blasphemed,  and  plans  formed  for  the 
persecution  of  the  church.  In  conclusion,  he  refers  Christians  to 
the  far  higher  sources  of  pleasure  which  are  opened  to  them  in  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  tremendous  pomp  and  solemnity  of  the  last  great 
day. 

§6.   OF  THE   REFUSAL   OF   MILITARY  DUTIES. 

The  ancient  church  were  divided  in  opinion  and  practice  respect- 
ing the  profession  of  arms.  Some  followed  it,  but  others  submitted 
even  to  a  violent  death  rather  than  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
army.     Tertullian  wrote  a  treatise  in  commendation  of  soldiers 
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who  refused  to  wear  a  military  chiiplety  as  sayonring  of  idolatry 
and  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession.  In  this  treatise,  he 
asserts  the  unlawfulness  of  a  military  life  and  of  wearing,  a  soldier's 
chaplet.  The  Christian  ought  rather  to  wear  his  Master's  crown 
of  thorns,  in  order  thereby  to  obtain  the  crown  of  life. 

It  is  related  of  a  young  man  in  Numidia,  before  the  persecution 
under  Dioclesian,  A.  d.  296,  that  he  refused  to  take  the  military 
oath :  "Strike  off  my  head;  I  fight  not  for  this  world,  but  for  my 
God."  "Who  has  advised  you  thus?"  said  the  proconsul.  "My 
heart  and  He  that  called  me."  "But  you  must  take  the  soldier's 
badge."  "I  bear  the  badge  of  Christ,  my  (Jod."  ^*I  will  soon 
send  you,  then,  to  your  Grod."  "Would  that  you  might;  but  that 
will  reflect  no  honour  upon  you."  The  proconsul  then  attempted 
by  force  to  invest  him  with  tlie  soldier's  badge.  "I  cannot  wear 
it ;  I  have  taken  the  badge  of  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  Grod,  whom  you  know  not,  who  died  for  our 
salvation,  aia  offering  for  our  sins.  Him  we  Christians  serve  as  the 
Prince  of  life,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation."  "Enlist  in  this  ser- 
vice, that  you  die  not  miserably."  "I  shall  not  die;  my  name  is 
with  the  Lord."  "But  there  are  Christians  in  Caesar's  army, 
good  and  faithful  soldiers."  "They  know  what  they  ought  to  do, 
and  must  judge  for  themselves ;  but  I  am  a  Christian,  and  cannot 
consent  to  do  evil."  "What  evil  do  soldiers  commit f  "You 
know  well  what  they  do :  but  I  shall  not  die ;  when  I  leave  this 
world,  my  soul  will  be  with  the  Lord."  As  he  received  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  be  praised !"  and  begged  his 
father,  standing  by,  to  present  the  military  uniform  which  he  had 
prepared  for  him  to  his  own  executioner. 

The  military  service  often  compelled  the  Christian  soldier  either 
to  disobey  orders  or  to  violate  his  conscience  by  sacrificing  to  false 
gods,  or  by  turning  his  arms  against  his  fellow-christians  in  times  of 
persecution.  Under  Caius  Galerius  Maximian,  son-in-law  of  Dio- 
clesian,  a  legion  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  men,  on  being  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  turn  their  arms  against  the 
Christians,  quietly  withdrew  and  remonstrated.  Upon  which  every 
tenth  man  throughout  the  legion  was  put  to  deaUi  without  resist- 
ance. The  commander  of  the  legion,  with  his  sword  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers  who  had  been  slain  at  his  side,  exhorted  the 
survivors  to  remain  steadfast,  and  these,  in  answer  to  the  renewed 
order  of  Caesar,  acknowledged  their  readiness  to  obey  where  the 
laws  of  Christianity  did  not  forbid,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
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'^Enow  thou  that  we  all  are  Gbristians :  our  bodies  we  yield  sub- 
jeet  to  your  power ;  our  souls  we  reserve  entire  for  Christ,  the 
Author  and  the  Sayiotir  of  them/' 

Enraged  by  this  reply,  he  immediately  ordered  a  second  deci- 
mation. The  snrviving  officers  then  returned  answer :  "We,  0  em- 
peror, are  your  soldiers,  but  withal  the  servants  of  God.  To  you 
we  owe  military  life ;  to  him,  innocency.  From  you  we  have  re- 
eeiTed  wages  for  our  service';  from  him,  our  being  and  our  lives. 
We  eannot  obey  the  emperor  so  as  to  deny  God,  the  Author  of  our 
fires  and  of  yours.  It  is  not  despair  that  sustains  t)ur  resolution. 
We  have  arms,  but  offer  no  resistance,  choosing  rather  to  die  inno- 
cent than  live  rebellious  and  revengeful.  If  you  appoint  us  to 
greater  sufierings,  we  are  ready  for  them.  Christians  ourselves, 
we  cannot  persecute  them  that  are  also  Christians.  The  bravery 
of  onr  legion  you  must  acknowledge.  We  lay  down  our  arms, 
tod  bend  our  necks  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner.  He  will 
find  our  right  hands  disarmed,  but  our  breasts  armed  with  a  true 
Christian  faith."  They  were  immediately  devoted  to  death,  and 
died  without  resistance,  with  their  arms  at  their  feet. 

§7.   OF   UNDESIGNED  ENCOMIUMS  FROM  ENEMIES. 

This  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  social  and  civil  character 
of  the  primitive  Christians  may,  with  propriety,  be  concluded  with 
the  tribute  undesignedly  paid  to  them  by  two  Roman  emperors. 

Alexander  Severus,  A.  D.  222-285,  observing  the  excellence  of 
their  conduct  in  every  condition  of  public  and  private  life,  on  in- 
quiring into  their  religion,  had  a  bust  of  Christ  placed  in  his  pri- 
yate  chapel  among  the  images  of  others  whom  he  honoured  as 
superior  beings ;  and  learning  that  one  of  the  ruling  principles  of 
Christians  was  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that  others  should 
to  them,  he  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  he  was  continually  repeat- 
ing it,  and  caused  it  to  be  written  upon  the  walls  of  his  palace  and 
upon  all  his  public  buildings,  that,  in  every  street  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, his  subjects  might  be  admonished  by  this  admirable  precept.^ 
The  emperor  Julian,  a.  d.  362,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Christians,  unconsciously  commended  them  for  their  charity,  in  sup- 
porting, not  only  their  own  poor,  but  all  who  needed  assistance ; 
for  their  hospitality,  for  their  attentions  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the 
aged ;  and  for  their  pious  care  for  the  dead,  as  well  as  for  their 
brotherly  love,  and  their  purity  of  character,  so  opposed  to  pagan 
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licentiousness.  The  imitation  of  these  idrtueB  Julian  urges  upon 
Ardacius,  the  supreme  pontiff  of  Gkdatia,  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of  promoting  paganism;  and  then  adds,  '^Establish  hos- 
pitals in  every  town  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  entertainment 
of  strangers,  and  for  extending  the  cares  of  humanitj  to  all  that 
\  are  poor.     I  will  furnish  the  means.     For  it.  is  a  shame  for  us  that 

no  Jew  ever  begs,  and  that  the  impious  Galileans  should  not  only 
keep  their  own  poor,  but  even  many  of  ours,  whom  we  leave  to  suf- 
fer." To  another,  he  writes  thus :  '^  The  impious  Gralileans,  having 
observed  that  our  priests  neglect  the  poor,  have  applied  themselves 
to  that  work;  luid  have  gained  many  from  us,  as  they  w;ho  steal 
our  children  attract  them  by  offering  cakes ;  and  so  they  have  led 
our  faithful  ones  into  infidelity,  by  commencing  with  charity,  hos- 
pitality, and  the  service  of  tables ;  for  they  have  man^  names  for 
these  workis,  which  they  practise  abundantly.*''  This  testimony  is 
of  great  value  in  showing  the  customs  of  Christians  in  those  days, 
and  the  nature  of  that  teaching  by  example  which  not  only  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  an  enemy,  but  compelled  an  emperor  to 
follow  it  in  pure  defence,  lest  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  should  be 
stolen  from  him. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  persuasive  power  of 
women  in  the  conversion  of  men.  This  engaged  the  notice  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  men  of  Antioch,  admiring 
the  splendid  talents  of  Chrysostom,  bitterly  lamented  that  his  mo- 
ther had  alienated  him  from  them.  Libanius,  his  instructor,  re- 
proached the  Antiochians  of  rank,  because  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  governed  by  those  whom  they  ought  to  govern — ^meaning  tlxeir 
Christian  wives  and  mothers. 

The  same  orator,  contemporary  also  with  Julian,  in  the  fourth 
century,  apologizes  for  those  Christians  who,  after  their  apostasy 
to  paganism,  again  returned  to  Christianity,  by  ascribing  this  per- 
version, as  he  regarded  it,  to  the  influence  of  Christian  women  at 
jiome.  "  They  are  recalled  by  the  women  at  home,  and  by  their 
tears  are  again  withdrawn  from  the  altars  of  the  gods.**  It  was 
such  examples  of  the  constraining  power  of  female  piety  which 
extorted  from  pagan  enemies  the  reluctant  encomium  already  cited : 
"What  women  these  Christians  have  !" — a  noble  testimony  to  the 
irefining,  elevating  power  of  woman,  and  the  most  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  gentle,  persuasive  influence  of  her  piety,  which  all  antiquity, 
heathen  or  Christian,  furnishes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IHB  GQKSTITnTION  OP  THB  CHUBCH,  AJH)  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM. 

The  first  formation  of  the  Chrbtian  church  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  afterwards  assumed ;  so  that  the  history 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church  embraces  two  epochs,  in  which 
the  primitire  and  the  episcopal  constitution  of  the  church  appear 
in  direct  contrast  with  each  other.     These  two  opposite  systems  of 
diorch  government  must  be  carefully  distinguished  in  all  archseolo- 
gical  inquiries  into  the  government,  offices,  and  religious  rites  of 
the  church.     But,  preparatory  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  primitive  church,  we  must  take  into  view  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  a  pniveiBal  spiritual  priesthood. 

§1.   OF  THB  PRIESTHOOD   OF  THJ9  PRIMIXIYE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  distinction 
from  the  Jewish— of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Old  Testament — was,  that  it  utterly  excluded  all 
idea  of  a  mediating  priesthood  in  the  worship  of  God.  When 
the  new  and  nobler  order  of  the  Christian  dispensation  began,  the 
veil  was  rent  which  shrouded  in  mysterious  darkness  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  our  God ;  the  sacred  altar  and  the  consecrated  priest, 
which  barred  the  approach  of  the  suppliant,  were  put  away ;  Christ 
himself  had  in  his  own  person  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition between  us  and  our  God,  abolishing  the  Jewish  ritual  of 
ordinances  and  commandments  which  hedged  up  our  way  to  the 
mercy-seat,  and  opening  out  a  free  access  whereby  all  might 
come  near  with  full  assurance  of  hope.  Christ,  the  Prophet  and 
High-priest,  had  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, and  had  entered,  not  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
the  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us. 

Christians,  all  alike,  had  accordingly  now  become — ^what  the  Jews 
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had  been,  but  were  no  more — God's  chosen  people.  They  were  all  a 
^' royal  priesthood/'  and  might  come  with  equal  boldness  to  his 
throne  of  mercy.  By  virtue  of  their  relations  to  God,  they  viewed 
themselves  as  a  spiritual  people  consecrated  to  him.  The  entire 
life  of  all  was  to  be  the  service  of  a  continual  priesthood,  a  per- 
petual worship  of  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  a  living  sacrifice,  holy 
and  acceptable  unto  him.     It  was  their  reasonable  servicik 

Whatever  could  be  done  for  the  service  of  Christ  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  the  difiusion  of  Christianity,  or  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  believers,  was  accordingly  the  duty,  not  of  a  select  class 
of  Christians  alone,  but  was  equally  the  duty- of  all,  according  to 
the  peculiar  qualifications  and  gifts  of  each. 

These  natural  endowments  and  qualifications,  sanctified  by  graoei 
were,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  supernaturally  quickened  by  pecu- 
liar spiritual  gifts,  which,  according  to  his  own  ability  given  unto 
him,  each  was  required  to  exercise  for  the  edification  of  the  church. 
[^hiB  duty  of  Christians  in  the  use  of  their  spiritual  gifts,  the 
apostle  Paul  fully  expounded  to  the  Corinthian  church,  (1  Cor.  xiL ;) 
which  exposition  Neander  paraphrases  as  follows:  ^^ Once,  when 
you  were  heathen  and  were  led  blindfold  by  your  priests  to  dumb 
idols,  ye  were  as  dead  and  dumb  as  they.  Now  that  through 
Christ  ye  serve  the  living  God,  ye  no  longer  serve  such  guides, 
drawing  you  along  blindfold  by  leading-strings ;  ye  yourselves  have 
for  a  guide  the  Spirit  of  God  that  enlightens /you.  Ye  no  longer 
dumbly  follow ;  he  speaks  out  of  you :  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit."^ 

Although  the  right  and  the  duty  implied  in  the  office  pf  a 
teacher  were  common  to  all,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  were  equally 
qualified  to  teach,  or  that  they  actually  assumed  this  prerogative. 
Then,  as  now,  there  were  difiierent  members  of  the  same  body ;  and 
these  members  had  not  all  the  same  office,  but  each  his  own  pecu- 
liar office,  according  to  his  ability.  They  who,  by  natural  ability,  by 
mental  culture,  or  spiritual  gifts,  were  qualified  to  teach,  would  give 
themselves  to  this  work.  To  this  office  they  were  commonly  or- 
dained or  set  apart ;  and  in  this  manner  the  office  of  teacher  and 
of  presbyter,  elder,  or  bishop  became  closely  connected  and  ulti- 
mately identified. 

This  idea  that  the  whole  church  constituted  a  spiritual  priesthood, 
that  each  believer  was  entitled  to  exhort,  to  teach,  and  to  preach, 
continued  for  some  time  in  the  church,  as  may  appear  in  the  extracts 
below.    But  it  is  important  to  our  present  purpose,  as  an  explana- 
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tioo  of  the  pecnliar  office  and  duty  of  the  ministry  in  the  aposto- 
lical and  primitire  churches. 

^We,  says  Justin  Martyr,'  are  the  true  high-priests  of  God, 
18  God  himself  testifies,. when  he  says  that  pleasant  incense  and  a 
psre  offering  shall  in  erery  place  among  the  heathen  be  offered 
to  Urn.  (Mai.  i.  11.)  He  receives  offerings  from  none  but  his  priests. 
Pnyer  npid  thanksgiving  only,  brought  by  the  worthy,  are  genuine 
ofenngs  well-pleasing  to  (jod ;  and  those^  Christians  alone  are  in  a 
condition  to  give."     Says  Irenseus,'*'  ''All  the  righteous  have  the 
aicerdotal  dignity."     Says  Tertullian,^  ''We  are  the  true  worship- 
pers and  the  true  priests  who,  praying  in  the  spirit,  in  the  spirit 
ofer  to  Grod  the  prayer  which  is  his  due,  and  is  well-pleasing  to  him. 
Sach  prayer,  coming  from  a  heart  full  of  devotion,  nourished  by 
faith,  kept  pure  by  a  blameless  life,  made  glorious  by  love,  and  ac- 
companied with  good  works,  we  must  with  psalms  and  hymns  bring 
to  the  altar  of  God;  and  it  is  all  which  God  requires  of  us.'' 

There  was  then  no  such  distinction  between  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, that  compliances  which  would  be  acknowledged  improper  in 
the  one  would  yet  be  considered  harmless  in  the  other.     They 
were  all  equaUy  the  priests  of  God,  and  as  such  they  felt  their 
responsibilities,  and  as  such  they  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves 
unspotted  from  the  world,  and  always  to  maintain  the  grave  and 
serious  demeanour  becoming  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.     Says 
Tertullian,*  "We  are  priests,  called  thereto  by  Christ.     The  Su- 
preme High  Priest,  the  Great  Priest  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  even 
Christ,  when  he  clothed  us  with  that  which  is  his, — for  as  many  of 
you  as  are  baptized  have  put  on  Christ,  (Gal.  iii.  27,)  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father.''  (Rev.  i.  6.)     "We  are 
deluded  if  we  imagine  that  that  is  allowed  to  the  layman  which  is 
not  permitted  to  the  priest.     Are  not  we  laymen  also  priests  ?"^ 

These  extracts  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  primitive  Christians 
riewed  themselves  as  the  priesU  of  Godj  placed  in  a  polluted  world 
to  sanctify  it,  to  be  purified  temples  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
dwell,  safe  from  the  contact  of  surrounding  corruption,  to  be  puri- 
fied channels  in  which  the  sweet  influences  of  heaven,  the  rills  from 
the  river  of  life  which  suriounds  the  throne  of  God,  might  freely 
flow  to  purify  a  world  which  lay  in  wickedness. 

The  reasoning  of  Tertullian,  in  the  treatises  from  which  these 
citations  are  taken,  is  that  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  was 

*  Omnes  jiuti  sftcerdotalem  habent  ordinem. — Advtrt,  Uosru.  It.  20. 
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only  conventional,  and  originally  unknown.  For  the  sake  of  order, 
he  would  have  the  ordinances  only  administered  by  the  clergy ;  but, 
in  their  absence,  he  contends  that  any  private  Christian,  as  being 
himself  a  priest,  may  assume  to  teach  and  to  preach,  to  baptize, 
and  to  administer  the  Lord's  supper. 

In  proof  of  this  clerical  rank  of  all  Christians,  Neander  also 
appeals  to  the  fact,  that  at  this  early  period  men  were  ded%nated  to 
perform  the  offices  of  the  clergy  without  any  previous  study  or  in- 
structions to  qualify  them  for  it.^  Indeed,  even  Bingham,  to  whom 
this  notion  of  a  universal  priesthood  is  particularly  obnoxious,,  as 
militating  against  the  assumptions  of  episcopacy,  admits  that  the 
title  of  priest  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  Christian  church. 
He  even  gives  two  instances,  from  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  in 
which  laymen,  without  any  formal  consecration  or  ordination,  as- 
sumed the  ministerial  office.  Hilary,  in  the  fourth  century,  acknow- 
ledged this  primitive  priesthood.* 

§  2.   OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Christianitt,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  assumed  an 
intermediate  character  between  other  forms  of  religion.  But  it 
was,  at  first,  a  substitute  for  the  religion  of  the  Jews ;  or,  rather, 
it  was  a  modified  and  improved  form  of  the  same.  The  Author  of 
this  system  was  himself  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
out  of  which  he  also  taught  his  disciples,  and,  undeniably,  derived 
from  the  same  source  the  rites  of  initiation  and  fellowship,  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  the 
religious  worship  of  the  synagogue,  and,  after  his  ascension,  hi^ 
disciples  conformed  their  acts  of  worship  to  those  of  the  synagogue. 
These  consisted  in  prayer,  in  singing,  and  in  the  reading  and  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures,  as  appears  from  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  the  earliest  Christian  fathers,  and  from  profane 
writers  of  the  first  two  centuries. 

In  the  synagogue  worship,  the  followers  of  Christ  found  a  most 
congenial  institution.  It  invited  them  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  prayer.  It  gave  them  liberty  of  speech  in  exhorta- 
tion and  in  worshipping  and  praising  God.  The  rules  and  govern- 
ment of  the  synagogue,  while  they  offered  little,  comparatively,  to 
excite  the  pride  of  office  and  of  power,  commended  themselves  the 

•  "Primiun  omnes  docebunt  et  omnes  bapticabunt*'— ^cf  £!phet.  It.  11. 
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more  to  the  humble  believer  in  Christ.     The  synagogue  was  en- 

tieared  to  the  derout  Jew  by  sacred  associations  and  tender  recol- 

leetionfl.    It  was  near  at  hand,  and  not,  like  the  temple,  afar  off. 

He  went  bnt  seldom  np  to  Jemsalem,  and  only  on  great  occasions 

joined  in  the  rites  of  the  temple-service.     Bnt  in  the  synagogue  he 

paid  his  constant  devotions  to  the  God  of  his  fathers.     It  met  his 

eje  h  fPery  place.     It  was  constantly  before  him ;  and  from  in- 

&ocy  to  hoary  age,  he  was  accustomed  to  repair  to  that  hallowed 

place  of  worship,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  his  sacred  books,  to 

pray,  and  fting  praises  unto  the  Qod  of  Israel.     In  accordance  with 

poxB  usage,  therefore,  the  apostles  continued  to  frequent  the  syna- 

gognes  of  the  Jews.    Wherever  they  went,  they  resorted  to  these 

places  of  worship,  and  strove  to  convert  their  brethren  to  faith  in 

Christ,  not  as  a  n^w  teligion,  but  as  a  modification  of  their  own. 

§  8.   OP  ONE   CHURCH  ONLY  IN  BACH   CITY. 

The  Christian  converts  of  each  city  formed  one  church,  under 
several  co-ordinate  elders.     Everywhere  in  the  epistles  of  the 
spostles  and  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  the  Christians  of.  the  same 
dty  appear  as  the  members  of  one  and  the  same  church.     They 
are  addressed  as  the  church  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Smyrna,  at 
Philippi ;  one  church  only  in  each  city  where  the  gospel  had  been 
preached  and  a  community  of  Christians  formed.     In  this  position 
ecclesiastical  writers  are  so  generally  agreed  that  no  further  illus- 
tration is  required ;  though  die  fertility  of  German  speculation  has 
started  of  late  another  theory,  imworthy  of  notice. 

§4.  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

These  churches,  wherever  formed,  became  separate  and  inde- 
pendent bodies,  competent  to  appoint  their  own  officers,  and  to 
administer  their  own  government,  without  reference  or  subordina- 
tion to  any  central  auUiority  or  foreign  power.  No  fact  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  primitive  churches  is  more  fully  established 
or  more  generally  conceded,  so  that  the  discussion  of  it  need  not 
be  renewed  in  this  place.^ 

§5.   OF  PRESBYTERS,   ELDERS,   BISHOPS. 

In  each  of  the  churches,  several  persons  were  appointed,  with 
equal  and  co-ordinate  authority,  as  rulers  and  overseers  of  the 
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chorcli.  These  officers  were  known  by  the  name  of  dders  or  pru* 
bytersy  and  bishops.  In  churches  of  Jewish  origin,  they  were 
generally  denominated  elderSy  presbyterSj  as  a  term  of  respect  fami- 
liar to  the  Jews.  In  churches  gathered  chiefly  from  the  Gentiles^ 
their  officers  were  more  frequently  called  iTUCxoTtoty  overseerB^ 
btsJiops,  with  reference  particularly  to  their  duty  as  rulers  to  aver" 
see  and  take  caxe  of  the  interests  of  the  church.  But  by^hatever 
name  designated  or  known,  the  office  was  at  first  one  and  the 
same.     They  were  only  different  names  of  one  office.^ 

The  appropriate  and  specific  duty  of  these  elders  w^  the  gene- 
ral supervision  of  their  church  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all 
the  interests  pertaining  to  it.  They  were,  ex  officio^  riding  elder$. 
Their  office  was  not  exclusively  to  teach;  for  this  was  the  priTilege 
also  of  the  deacons,  and  of  all,  indeed,  except  the  female  mem* 
bers  of  the  church.  (1  Cor.  xiy.  34 ;  Tim.  ii.  12.)  ^ut  that  the 
primary  and  most  important  duty  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
church  was  to  preach  and  to  teach,  cannot  be  doubted.  Such  as  • 
were  particularly  qualified  for  this  ministry  of  the  word  gave  them- 
selves wholly  to  this  derrice,  to  which  they  were  early  set  apart, 
and  ordained  by  peculiar  religious  solemnities, — ^the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and' prayer.  In  this  manner,  as  has  been  already  intimated^ 
the  functions  of  the  minister  or  teacher^  and  of  the  elder  were  gra- 
dually associated  together.  Compare  the  following  passages: 
Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  15 ;  Acts  vi.  4 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  9,  v.  18 ; 
Tit.  i.  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

The  relation  which  these  presbyters  sustained  to  their  churohes 
is  concisely  and  clearly  expressed  byNeander:  "They  were  not 
designed  to  exercise  absolute  authority,  but  to  act  as  presiding  of- 
ficers and  guides  of  an  ecclesiastical  republic ;  to  conduct  all  things 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  communities,  as  their  ministers,  and 
not  as  their  masters.  It  could  hardly  work  itself  out  in  a  natural 
way,  from  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship, that  this  guidance  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  only  one 
individual.  The  monarchical  form  of  government  was.  not  suited 
to  the  Christian  community  of  spirit.*' 

§6.   OF  DEACONS. 

Besides  the  elders,  there  was,  in  the  apostolical  and  primitive 
ages  of  the  church,  only  one  other  office, — that  of  deacon.  The 
specific  duty  to  which  the  deacons  were  originally  appointed,  was  to 
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umt  in  the  distribution  of  alms.  The  care  of  providing  for  the 
poor,  the  siek,  and  of  bestowing  other  needful  attentions  upon  the 
iDembers  of  the  community,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  occu- 
pied with  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  deyolved  upon  them.  They 
ibo,  in  common  witb  the  other  officers  of  the  church,  laboured  in 
the  word  and  baptized ;  so,  at  least,  it  is  related  of  two  of  the  seven 
deaooDS  a|  Jerusalem,  Stephen  and  Philip.  (Acts  vi.  vii.  viii.) 

The  rule  of  the  churches,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  officers,  we 
gife  again  in  the  words  of  Nei^der :  '^  The  brethren  chose  their 
own  officers  from  among  tliemselves ;  or  if,  in  the  first  organization 
of  the  churches,  their  officers  were  appointed  by  the  apostles,  it 
ns  with  the  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  same."  And 
neh  continued  to  be  the  order  of  the  churches  for  some  time  sub- 
ieq[iient  to  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Both  deacons  and  presbyters 
ippear  to  have  been  consecrated  for  their  office  by  prayer  and  the 
Uying  on  qf  hands.  (1  Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  Acts  vi.  6, 
nil  3.) 

i7.  OHAireBS  m  thk  coHSTiTnnoN  ov  thb  christian  church 

AFtBR  THB  AQB  OF  THB  APOSTLBS. 

L  Js  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters.  In  the 
college  of  equal  and  co-ordinate  presbyters,  some  one  would  natu- 
rally act  as  moderator  or  presiding  officer ;  age,  talent,  influence, 
or  ordination  by  the  apostles,  might  give  one  an  accidental  superi- 
ority over  his  fellows,  and  appropriate  to  him  the  standing  office 
of  president  of  the  presbytery.  To  this  office  the  title  of  bishop 
WIS  assigned ;  and  with  the  office  and  the  title  began  to  be  asso- 
ciated the  authority  also  of  a  distinqt  order.  Jerome  alleges  that 
the  standing  office  and  authority  of  a  bishop  were  a  necessary  expe- 
dient to  still  the  cravings  and  strife  for  preferment  which,  by  the 
instigation  of  Satan,  arose  in  process  of  time  among  the  presby- 
ters.* Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  a  distinction  began  to 
be  made,  in  the  course  of  the  second  century,  between  bishops  and 
^ . 

*  Idem  est  ergo  presbyter,  qui  eplseopos  et  anteqaam  dlaboli  instinotu  studia 

la  relif;ione  Serent,  et  dieeretnr  in  popuUs ;  ego  e«m  PaaU ;  ego,  ApoUo,  ego  au- 

tsB  CepbsB,  comnrani  presbyteriomm  consilio  ecolesiee  gubemabantur.     Post- 

|«am  Tero,  usiiflqtueqne  eoe,  qaos  baptiiaTerat  snos  patabat  esse,  non  Christl,  in 

i4>to  orbe  deeretnm  est  at  unns  de  presbjteris  electns  superponeretur  csDteris, 

ad  quern  omnia  eeclesin  cora  pertineret  et  schismatam  semina  toUerentor. — Ad 

Tk,  it    Comp.  AfOiL  mtd  Prim.  Ch.  pp.  1S4-7,  25i-68. 
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presbyters,  wUch  finally  resulted,  in  the  century  following,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  episcopal  prerogatives. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  atnong  Christians.  With- 
out reference  to  the  causes  T^hich  occasioned  the  distinction  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  this  is  worthy  of  notice  as  another  import- 
ant change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  which  gradually  arose 
in  connection  with  the  rise  of  episcopal  power.  In  oppipsition  to 
the  idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  the  people  now  become  a  dis- 
tinct and  inferior  order.  They  and  the  clergy  begin  to  feel  the 
force  of  conflicting  interests  and  claims,  the  distinctibn  widens  fast, 
and  influence,  authority,  and  power  centralize  in  the  bishop,  the 
head  of  the  clerical  order. 

3.  The  clergy  claim  for  themselves  the  prerogatives,  relations, 
and  authority  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Such  claims,  advanced  in 
the  third  century  by  Cyprian,  were  a  great  departure  from  the  ori- 
ginal spirit  and  model  of  the  church  derived  from  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  It  was  falling  back  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  substituting  the  outward  for  the  inward  spirit.  It  presented 
the  priesthood  again  as  a  mediating  office  between  man  and  his 
God.  It  sought  to  invest  the  propitiating  priest  with  awful  sanc- 
tity, as  the  appointed  medium  by  which  grace  is  imparted  to 
man.  Hence  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination,  the  apostolical 
succession,  and  the  grace  of  the  ordinances  administered  by  conse- 
crated hands.  The  clergy,  by  this  assumption,  Were  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  people ;  their  commission  and  office  were  from  God ; 
and,  as  a  Mosaic  priesthood,  they  soon  began  to  claim  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  over  the  laity.  "  God  makes  the  priests," 
was  the  darling  maxim  of  Cyprian,  perpetually  recurring  in  iden- 
tical and  in  varied  phraseology.  No  change,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  changing  forms  of  church  government  can  be  speci- 
fied more  destructive  to  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church,  or 
more  disastrous  to  its  spiritual  interests.  "  This  entire  perversion 
of  the  original  view  of  the  Christian  church,"  says  Neander,  "was 
itself  the  origin  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion— ^the  germ  from  which  spraifg  the  popery  of  the  dark  ages."* 

4.  The  multiplicity  of  church  offices.  Few  and  simple  were  the 
offices  instituted  in  the  church  by  the  apostles ;  but  after  the  rise 
of  episcopacy,  ecclesiastical  offices  were  multiplied  with  great  ra- 
pidity. They  arose,  as  may  appear  in  the  progress  of  this  work, 
from  difierent  causes,  and  at  different  times ;  many  were  the  neces- 
sary result  of  changes  in  the  church  and  in  society ;  but,  generally, 
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they  mU  he  found  to  have,  as  their  ultimate  eflFect  and  end,  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  episcopate.  They  were  an  integral,  if  not 
an  essential  part  of  the  ceremonial,  the  pomp  and  power  of  an  out- 
ward I'eligion,  that  carnal  perversion  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian churchy  and  the  legitimate  consequence  of  beginning  in  the 
spirit  Mid  seeking  to  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh. 

§8.   DOCTRINAL  PECULIARITIES   OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM. 

UndbBt  this  head,  we  propose  merely  to  specify  some  of  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Christian  system  as  a  new  and  distinct 
form  of  religion. 

1.  This  system  presents  the  only  true  form  of  a  church.  The 
Jews  had  no  distinct  organization  which  could,  with  propriety,  be 
denominated  a  church.  Much  less  is  any  association  under  other 
forms  of  religion  entitled  to  this  appellation. 

2.  The  Christian  church  has  always  been  distinguished  for  its 
Feneration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  reading  and  exposition 
of  these  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  an  important  part  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  AJl  the  instructions  and  exhortations  of  the  preacher 
have  been  drawn  from  this  source.  The  prayers,  the  psalmody, 
the  catechisms  and  confessions  of  faith  of  the  early  Christians, 
together  with  their  religious  ordinances,  were  ^11  based  on  the 
Scriptures. 

3.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
Kte  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Christian  system.  The 
institutions  and  ordinances  of  th^  church  itself  are  based  especially 
on  the  first-mentioned  doctrine ;  so  that  there  is  not  an  ancient 
symbol,  or  confession,  or  rule  of  faith,  in  which  it  is  not  either  ex- 
pressed or  distinctly  implied ;  nor  an  ordinance  which  is  not  com- 
memorative of  the  belief  in  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
This  is  implied  in  the  consecration  of  churches  to  (lod.  Even  the 
names  of  God,  Kvfiogy  Domin\i9y  according  to  the  Athanasian 
creed,  expresses  the  idea  of  a  triune  God.  Deus  triunus.  Pater 
Dominus,  Filius  Dominus,  Spiritus  Sanctus,  Dominus ;  non  tantum 
tre$  Domini^  sed  uniLs  Domintis,  The  same  sentiment  is  implied 
in  the  baptismal  formulary ;  in  the  three  elements  of  the  eucharist — 
the  bread,  the  wine,  and  the  water ;  and  in  the  three  great  festivals 
of  the  ancient  church,  which  were  instituted  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.    The  same  is  also  implied  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
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tiah's  oath,  which  was  usually  taken  in  the  name  of  Ood,  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  appears  in  the  sacrament 
which  commemorates  his  death,  and  in  the  religious,  services  con- 
nected with  this  ordinance,  as  well  as  in  the  prayers,  doxologies^ 
psalms,  and  hymns  which  are  addressed  to  him/  The  same  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  many  of  the  emblems  and  symbols  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  in  their  mystical  names,  such  as  Ix^^y  ^^^' 
posed  of  the  initials  of  the  following  Greek  words :  *I>7aoCg  JLpiorogy 
Qsov  Tlcgy^Zcytnpf  JestM  Christy  the  Saviour ^  the  Son  ef  Chd. 
The  miystical  word  Abraxas  is  another  instance  of  the  same 
kind,  each  letter  representing  the  initials  of  the  following  words : 
A  SK  FoAer^  B  J3  S(ni,  B  Hn  Spirit,  A IIIK  one,  i.  e.  one  God, 

X  Xporrog  ChriMj  A  ^ Av^^^Ofnog  man,  i.  e.  (}od-man^  S  SoTi^ 
Saviowr} 

Thus,  the  ancient  Christians  appear,  in  this  mysterious  word,  at 
once  to  indicate  and  to  disguise  their  views  of  the  doctnae  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  ^  The  belief  of  the  andent  church  respecting 
the  person  and  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been  set 
forth  by  Domer,  in  his  masterly  work  on  this  subject,  in  a  light  so 
clear,  it  would  seem,  as  to  end  all  controversy.  Whatever  may  be 
the  teaching  of  revelation,  he  has  made  it  incontrovertibly  evident 
diat  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ  was  the  prevail- 
ing and  characteristic  faith  of  the  ancient  church.' 

4.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion,  that  all  the  people 
take  part  in  their  religious  services.  The  humblest  worshipper,  as 
well  as  the  highest  functionary,  here  enters  the  temple  of  his  Qod, 
approaches  the  altar,  and  offers  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  our  com* 
mon  Qod  and  Father. 

5.  It  is  the  pectdiar  privilege  of  the  Christian,  that  he  may  wor- 
ship Gh)d,  not  at  some  appointed  place,  and  at  stated  seasons,'but 
at  all  times,  aiiSL  in  every  place.  The  reader  is  directed  to  an  ex- 
tended discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  index  of  authorities.* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


NAMES  AKD  CLASSES  OF  CHRISTIANS. 
it  or  THE  APPELLATIONS  AND  NAMES  ASSUMED  B7  CHRISXIANS.^ 

The  professors  of,  the  Christian  religion  were,  originally  called 
saints^  &yix>L     This  is  their  usual  appellation  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tares.     They  apply  this  term,  not  only  to  apostles  and  teachers, 
but  generally,  t#  the  community  of  Christians.     The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew,  D^tS^lD,  by  which  the  Jews  were  denomi-^ 
nated  as  Grod's  chosen  people,  in  distinction  from  all  idolatrous 
nations.     But  by  the  apostle  Peter,  the  several  prerogatives  and 
titles  of  the  people  of  God  are  ascribed  also  to  all  Christians.    He 
denominates  them  a  chosen  geruration^  a  royal  priesthood^  a  pecu- 
liar people,  (1  Pet^  ii.  9, 10.)    But  he  also  teaches  that  this  sanctity 
consists,  not  in  mere  outward  forms  of  social  worship,  but  in  that 
piety  which  their  holy  calling  requires  them  to  cultivate.     1  Pet. 
L  15 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  11,  comp.  Eph.  v.  iii ;  Col.  i.  12,  iii.  12. 

The  name  was,  doubtless,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
and  not  as  implying  that  all  were  the  true  worshippers  of  the  holy 
Jesus.  Even  a  Judas  Iscariot  was  numbered  with  the  apostles. 
Bui,  to  the  highest  honour  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  said  that  her 
followers,  generally,  were  men  of  a  pure  spirit,  and  sanctified  the 
Lord  God  in  their  hearts.  Such  is  the  imiform  testimony  of  her 
early  historians  and  apologists.  And  even  her  enemies  acknow- 
ledged that  the  spotless  character  of  her  followers  caused  religion 
to  be  universally  respected,  and  led  to  its  introduction  into  every 
country. 

The  equality  of  all  Christians  is  clearly  asserted  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  brethren^  and,  as  such,  have  equal  rights,  lOorifiioi. 
Comp.  2  Pet.  i.  1.  They  are  one  heritage,  2  Pet.  v.  3,  and  all 
members  of  the  same  head,  Col.  i.  18.  Nay,  Christ  himself  asserts 
the  equality  of  all  his  disciples :  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.  And  yet  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  master  and  his  disciple — the  teacher 
and  the  taught.  The  one  are  denominated  the  people^  o  Xaog ;  the 
Jlock^  TO  TtOLiiVLOv;  the  body  of  believers^  to  7tXi7^$  tciiv  7U0rixv\ 
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the  ehurchj  n  ixxXyjoia;  private  persons^  iSu^au;  and  Xaymerij 
or  men  devoted  to  secular  pursuits,  (Sta/tLXCH.  The  others  are 
styled  teachersy  SiSdoxa^i;  leaders^  nyovfievoc;  shepherdsy  Tloi- 
(leveg ;  overaeerSy  STtiaxaTtOi ;  elderSy  Ttpea^iytspot ;  rulersy  npo- 
eoto/teg^  etc.  Subordinate  to  these  were  the  deaconSy  6idxovoi ; 
the  widowsy  X^P^y  ^^  deaconeaseSy  Sioaco^iooai ;  the  attendant$y 
VTCyipirat ;  and  the  inferiors^  veo/tepaL.  So  that  even  the  NeK 
Testament  indicates  an  ecclesiastical  order  which,  at  a  later  age, 
became  much  more  prominent. 

The  names  which  Christians  assumed  for  themselves,  such  as 
$aintSy  &yiOL ;  believersy  TUarevaavregy  Tuaroi ;  elect,  ix?^xroL ; 
disciples^  fiCL^r^cU ;  brethreUy  olSbT^xh  ;  people  of  Q-ody  Tjwg  ^ov 
0eoi),  and  the  like,  were  adopted  from  the  Jews,  and  were  expres- 
sive, severally,  of  some  moral  quality.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
the  common  acceptation  of  these  terms  became  so  different  from 
their  original  application,  that  they  implied  nothing  more  than  the 
distinctive  appellations  of  their  commimity,  composed  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  What  name  they  should  assume  became  now  a 
question  on  which  they  were  greatly  divided  among  themselves ; 
and  so  much  the  more  so,  because  they  had,  from  the  first,  refused 
all  sectarian  names.  They  would  call  no  man  master ;  neither 
would  they  receive  any  title  which  should  imply  that  their  religion 
was  of  human  origin.  In  this  dilemma,  a  name  was  providentially 
conferred  upon  them  which  soon  gained  ascendency  among  friends 
and  foes,  and  supplanted  all  others. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  name,  we  have  a  distinct  account  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  we  are  in- 
formed that,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  labouring  together  at 
Antioch,  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  first  began  to  be  called  Chris- 
tians. The  form  of  this  word,  Xpcariarot,  clearly  proves  it  to  fee 
a  Latin  derivation  from  Xp/OTO^,  Christ,  Nor  is  there  the  re- 
motest probability  that  either  the  Christians  or  the  Jews  would 
have  invented  this  name.  To  the  latter  this  term  was  peculiarly 
offensive :  1  Cor.  i.  23.  The  followers  of  Christ  they  styled  Gali- 
leans, (Acts  ii.  7.,)  or,  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  (Acts  xxiv.  5.) 
Li  the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  occurs  in  only  two  other  pas- 
sages ;  and  in  these  in  such  a  connection  as  to  indicate  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  word.     Acts  xxvi.  28 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  14,  16. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  in  deri- 
sion, first  promulgated  the  name  of  Christians  as  a  nickname,  it  b 
easy  to'  see  how  it  might  soon  come  into  general  use  among  the 
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fioiDADS.  For  that  the  Roman  historians  regarded  Christians  as  an 
ios^ificant  ^nd  contemptible  faction,  is  evident  from  Tacitus,  who 
sajB  that  ^^  Nero  inflicted  the  severest  punishments  upon  those  who 
vere  commonly  called  Christians  andw^re  detested  for  their  infa- 
mous crimes.  Their  name  they  derived  from  one  ChristtiSy  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered  u^der  Pontius  Pilate.*'^  Suetonius,  also, 
referring  evidently  to  Christians,  relates  that  ^^  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled from  Rome  because  of  their  ceaseless  tumults,  to  which  they 
vere  instigated  by  one  named  Christies,*'^ 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  apostles  themselves  adqpted 
(he  name  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  in  derision,  and  re- 
joiced to  bear  its  reproach.     From  the  apostles,  their  followers 
adopted  ijt  as  the  exclusive  name  of  their  body.     They  joyfully  as- 
somed  the  name  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  of  the  apostle — ^'If  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  hitn  not 
be  ashamed,  but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf."  To  be  denomi«> 
nated  a  Christian  was,  in  the  estimation  of  Christian  professors  and 
martyrs,  their  highest  honour.     This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
narrative  which  Eusebius  has  copied  from  an  ancient  record  of  one 
Sanetus  in  Vienna,  who  endured  all  the  inhuman  tortures  which  art 
could  inflict  without  disclosing  either  his  name  or  his  native  land, 
or  his  condition  in  life,  whether  freeman  or  slave.    To  all  the  inter- 
rogations of  his  tormentors  he  only  replied,  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
/  am  a  Christian ;   affirming  that  his  name,  his  country,  and  his 
kindred,  all  were  included  in  this.^     Of  the  same  import  also  was 
the  deportment  of  the  martyr  Lucian,  as  related  by  Chrysostom.* 
To  every  interrogation  he  replied,  I  am  a  Christian.     Of  what 
country  are  you  ?     I  am  a  Christian.     What  is  your  occupation  ? 
I  am  a  Christian.     Who  are  your  parents  ?     I  am  a  Christian. 
And  such  was  his  reply  to  every  question. 

It  was  a  favourite  consideration  with  the  primitive  Christians, 
that  the  name  of  Christian  happily  avoids  all  sectarian  distinctions, 
and  indicates  the  oneness  of  their  faith  and  knowledge.  '^  I  honour 
Peter,"  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,**  "but  I  am  not  called  by  his 
name.  I  honour  Paul,  but  I  am  not  of  Paul.  The  name  I  bear  is 
derived  from  no  man;  I  am  born  of  God."  "No  sect  or  church 
took  their  name  from  the  apostles,"  observes  Epiphanius."'^  "For 
we  have  never  heard  of  the  followers  of  Peter,  Paul,  Bartholomew, 
or  Thaddeus.  But  all  the  apostles,  from  the  beginning,  held  one 
faith,  and  preached,  not  themselves,  but  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord. 
For  this  reason,  they  all  gave  the  church  one  name,  derived,  not 
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from  themselyeSy  but  from  their  Lord  Jesus  Clurist,  after  they  had 
already  begun  to  be  called  Christians  at  Antioch/'  As  they  all 
had  one  Lord,  so  were  they  all  one^  and  bore  the  common  name  of 
Christians,. professing  themselves  to  be  the  followers  of  Him,  not 
as  the  head  of  their  Beet  or  party,  but 'as  the  Author  of  their  com- 
mon faith.  They  even  refused  the  name  of  Christ's  churchy  claim- 
ing to  be  only  a  Christian  churchy  i.  e.  a  body  of  Christians. 
From  this  primitive  chnrch  varions  religious  i^ects  separated  them- 
selves, who  assumed  the  names  of  Manicha&ans,  Simonians,  Yalen- 
tinians,  Ebionites,  etc. 

Without  attempting  a  full  enumeration  of  the  names  which  hare 
been  ascribed  to  Christians  by  the  fathers,  we  give  the  following 
summary  of  the  principal  appellations  by  which  they  were  known 
among  themselves : 

1.  CatholicBy  denoting  an  adherence  to  the  universal  faith; 
While  the  church  remained  one  and  undivided,  it  was  appropriately 
styled  the  catholic  church.  But  after  the  rise  of  different  sects, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the  church,  still  claimed 
to  be  called  Christians,  then  did  the  true  believers  assume  the  name 
of  catholics,  to  distinguish  themdelves  from  these  heretical  sects. 
So  that  the  catholic  church  is  the  true  church,  in  distinction  from 
all  heretics.  None  were  allowed  to  be  Christians  who  did  not  be- 
long to  this  catholic  church.  '^I  am  of  the  catholic  church,''  said 
Pionius  the  martyr,  "for  Christ  has  no  other."  This  name  would, 
obviously,  be  claimed  by  all  who  supposed  that  their  faith  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  and  was  such 
as  ought  to  be,  at  all  times,  universal. 

2.  JEcclesiasticSy  men  of  the  church.  Eusebius,  Origen,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  frequently  use  this  term  in  distinction 
from  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  heretics ;  and  in  such  connection  as  net 
to  designate  by  it  the  priesthood  merely,  to  whom  the  appellation 
was  afterwards  restricted. 

3.  DogmaticB,  ol  tov  Soyfidrog,  men  of  the  true  faith.  This 
term  denotes  those  who  held  fast  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  church. 
Primarily,  it  was  applied  only  to  religious  teachers  and  rulers  in 
the  church,  but  subsequently,  it  was  so  extended  as  to  include  all 
who  were  sound  in  the  faith. 

4.  Gnostics.  Denoting  such  as  are  truly  learned,  in  opposition 
to  the  pretensions  of  false  teachers.  By  this  name  Christians  espe- 
cially characterized  themselves  as  the  true  Gnostics,  in  distinction 
from  an  arrogant  sect  who  claimed  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
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OkmeiiB  AlezBndximu,  Iren^iis,  uid  others,  wonld  ititimate  by  this 
term  that  not  merely  th6  teachers,  bat  all  members  of  the  catholic 
dmrch  were  in  possession  of  true  wisdom,  drawn  from  no  cormpt 
fimntain,  and  mixed  with  no  foreign  ingredient. 

5.  TkBophwraij  3eo^6poi,  Cfhristcpharoij  Xpiotio^opoe.  These 
epiihets,  originally  applied  as  titles  of  honour,  became,  in  time,  pro- 
pw  names.  The  former  was  first  conferred  npon  Ignatius,  who  is 
usually  quoted  as  Ignatius  6  xai  Qeo^pog.  From  him,'  or  some 
other  ancient  father,  it  passed  into  a  surname ;  but  whether  from 
Us  deelaration  to  the  emperor  Trajan  that  he  bore  Christ  his  Gx>d 
in  his  heart-— or  firom  the  blessing  of  Christ  bestowed  upon  him  in 
bit  childhood— 'or  from  the  name  of  Christ  imprinted  on  his 
Iseast— or  for  some  other  reason,  is  not  known.  It  is  certain, 
howeyer,  that  many  other  eminent  Christians  were  so  named.'' 

6.  *I;(;3t*S9  Fi8he$.  An  acrostic  fancifully  derived  from  the 
initiak  of  the  several  appellations  of  our  Saviour,  'li^oovgy  XpoT- 
rigy  Seov  Tf6$,  Xcnrip.  The  first  lettersr  of  each  are  united  in 
the  word  ^l^^^-^ 

The  names  Christian,  Christiana,  Christopher,  Theophilus,  and 
the  like,  so  common  in  every  age  of  the  church,  though  adopted 
for  convenience,  by  implication  denote,  also,  devotedness  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  and  the  aclmowledgment  of  his  name  and  his 
divinity. 


§2.   NAMES    OF   RBPBOAOH   AND   DERISION    CONFERRED    ON   CHRIS* 

TIANS  B7  THEIR  ENEMIES. 

These  are,  indeed,  without  number.  Such  hatred  and  contempt 
were  felt  for  Christianity  and  its  professors,  both  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, that  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  expose  the  disciples  of 
Christ  as  dangerous  and  contemptible  men.  The  reproachful  epi- 
thets cast  upon  them,  with  few  exceptions,  relate  only  to  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
historian  and  antiqui^rian.  And  yet  they  are  of  importance  as 
illustrating  the  condition  of  the  primitive  church. 

1.  Jew9,  By  the  Romans,  Christians  were  at  first  regarded  as  a 
Jewish  sect,  like  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  As  such, 
they  were  accordingly  denominated  Jews,  and  despised  as  a  supersti- 
tious and  misanthropic  sect.  The  name  itself  was  a  term  of  contempt ; 
the  Jews  being  universally  despised  as  a  superstitious  and  misan- 
thropic race.     After  they  began  to  be  dbtinguished  from  the  Jew8|, 
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they  were  described  by  Suetonius  as  a  class  of  men  of  a  new  and 
mischievous  superstition.  Q-eri'os  Jiominum  9uper9titianis  novm  et 
maUficse} 

2.  Nazarenes.  Both  Jews  and  Gentile^  unitedly  denominated 
the  Christians  Nazarenes.'  The  word  is  variously  written  it^aza- 
renes,  Nazerenes,  Naztrenes,  Nazorenes,  and  Nazurenes ;  but  the 
signification  was  the  same,  and  always  implied  reproach  and  con- 
tempt.   (Acts  xxiv.  5.) 

3.  Galileafis.  This  name  was  probably  derived  from  Acts  ii.  7. 
It  is  80  represented  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martj^**  Gregory 
Nazianzcn,^  however,  ascribes  the  origin  of  this  reproachful  epithet 
to  Julian  the  apostate.  He  uniformly  denominated  both  Christ 
and  his  followers  Galileans ;  and  made  a  law  requiring  that  they 
should  not  be  called  by  any  other  name.  He  died  with  these  re- 
markable words  on  his  lips:  Ah!  thou  Galilean!  thou  hast  con- 
quered,* 

4.  Greeks.  In  direct  opposition  to  JiiliaUj  Christian  converts 
were  by  the  ancient  Romans  styled  Greeks  ;  which  with  them  was 
a  proverbial  phrase,  expressive  both  of  suspicion  and  contempt,  as 
an  impostor.  Whenever  they  saw  a  Christian  in  the  highway,  they 
were  wont  to  exclaim.  Ah!  a  Greek  impostor,^  Christ  himself 
was  regarded  as  an  impostor.  (Matt.  ^vii.  63.)  The  practice  of 
some  Christians  in  wearing  the  Grecian  pallium  instead  of  the 
Boman  toga  had  also  some  influence  in  attaching  to  Christians  this 
epithet. 

6.  Magicians.  By  heathen  nations,  the  Author  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  styled  Magician,  and  his  followers  magicians.* 
Our  blessed  Lord  was  generally  believed  by  the  heathen  to  have 
practised  magical  arts,  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  deceived 
the  people. 

Of  other  names  which  the  malice  of  their  persecutors  invented 
or  applied  to  them  on  particular  occasions,  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary. 

Sibyllists.  From  their  being  charged  with  corrupting  the  Sibyl- 
line books.     A  favourite  insinuation  of  Celsus.^ 

Sarmentitii.  Derived  from  the  fagots,  sarmentaj  with  which  the 
firerf  were  kindled  around  them  at  the  stake.® 

SemaxiL     From  the  stake,  semaxis,  to  which  they  were  bound. 

Parabolaniy  Tta^d^oTju.  From  their  being  exposed  to  ravenous 
beasts.'  This  was  the  name  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts. 
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Bia^aawfOi^  nff-murdereri.  Alladiag  to  their  feftrlessnesB  of 
deitL 

*i3cof^  Athmti,^  Iheir  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  polj- 
thosDi  was  regarded  as  a  denial  of  the  existence  and  providence 
of  God. 

Navr^poiy  .Norelli,  noTiBsimii  nnperrimi,  &c.,  netp  lighJUj  inno- 
Mtort.    Anthors  of  a  new  and  barbarous  superstition. 

SrtttyoAATpGU,"  worAipper%  of  the  crou.  (2  Cor.  i.  18.)  From 
die  .frequent  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

PlaiutinsB  prosapise"  homines  et  Pistores,  men  of  the  race  of 
Plautus^  hiJcere.  Plautus  is  said  to  have  hired  himself  to  a  baker 
to  grind  in  his  mill. 

Asinarii,^  worMppers  of  an  a««.  From  an  old  prejudice  agamst 
the  Jews,  of  uncertain  origin.  CrediiH,  Simplices,  Stulti,  Lud- 
bgBdy  Stupid!,  Fatui,  Imperiti,  Abjecti,  Hebetes,  Idiotse,  etc.  Ore* 
dMlau$j  eimpUtonif  fooli,  infatuatedy  ikulking^  etupidy  abject^ 
ignoraiU,  etc. 

Christians  were  aiao  denominated  worshippers  of  the  sun,  in 
consequence  of  their  turning  to  the  east  in  prayer.  Many  other 
.causes  may  have  contributed  to  the  same  result; — their  reverence 
for  Christy  the  Light  of  the  world ;  their  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  Sunday,  dieM  9olis ;  and  looking  for  the  appearing  of  Christ 
in  the  east,  at  his  second  coming. 

S  3.  DisrmcnoN  betwebn  the  clsrgt  Ain)  thb  laitt. 

The  first  instance  of  the  distinction  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
as  separate  orders  of  men  in  the  Christian  church,  occurs  in 
Tertullian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.'*'  In  this  pas- 
sage and  the  context,  the  laity  appear  as  a  distinct  order,  relatively 
opposed  to  the  clergy,  though  still  entitled,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  ei\joy  the  prerogatives  and  perform  the  o£Bce  of  priests. 
The  term  clergy ^  qui  sunt'  in  clero j  appears  in  another  treatise  from 
the  same  author  of  about  the  same  date.^  The  clergy ^  in  the  eccle^ 
aiastical  phraseology  of  this  age,  are  a  class  of  men  chosen  to  be 
the  teachers  and  guides  of  their  brethren,  withdrawn  from  secular 
pursuits  and  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things. 
The    apostles    often  distinguish  between  the  teachers  and  the 


*  Differentiam  inter  ordinem  et  plebem  constitoit  ecoleain  ftuctoritaa. — Exkori 
md  CoMtitaU  p.  7. 
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taught  J  the  ruler$  and  the  ruledy  fcc. ;  and  this  division,  after 
their  decease,  continued  in  the  church;  but  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  were  not  recognised  as  two  distinct  orders  or  classes  in  the 
church,  until  the  close  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third 
centuries. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  rise  of  the  original  orders  of 
the  hierarchy  at  so  late  a  period,  it  is  urged  that  the  word  x^pog 
occurs  much  earlier  in  ecclesiastical  history.  In  reply,  the  position 
is  admitted,  but  the  conclusion  is  denied.  The  apostle  Peter  sayel 
of  Judas,  '^  He  was  numbered  with  us,  and  had  obtained  part,  x^pov, 
of  this  ministry,"  (Acts  i.  17 ;)  which  only  shows  that  hislot  iraa 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  apostles.  Again,  it.  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  inheritance  of  the  saints.  (Acts  xxvi.  18 ;  Coloss.  i.  12.) 
It  describes  the  church  collectively,  the  flock,  over  whom  the  pres- 
bjrters  are  admonished  not  to  tyrannize.  (IPet.  v.  8.)  .  Ensebins* 
has  preserved  a  short  extract  of  a  letter  written  in  the  second 
cetitury  by  Christians  in  Vienna  and  Lyons  to  their  brethren  in 
proconsular  Asia  and  Phrygia,  in  which  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  martyrs,  as  the  Lord's  heritage.  Irenseus,  of  the  same  age, 
with  whom  Augustin  also  agrees,  speaks  of  the  xXrifK>g  Trig  hur 
CfTCCiTtfig  Si(iSo)[^iag,  with  reference  to  the  original  mode  of  election 
to  the  apostolic  oflSce,  by  lot,  in  the  case  of  Matthias.*  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  contemporary  with  Irenseus  and  Tertnllian,  describes 
John  as  having  gone  about  establishing  in  one  place  bishops ;  in 
another,  organizing  whole  churches ;  and  in  another,  the  clergy 
allotting  one  and  another  of  those  who  were  designated  by  the 
Spirit.f  This  passage  must  be  understood  to  relate  to  such  of 
the  clergy  as  acted  either  as  rulers  or  teachers  in  these  churches, 
without  implying  any  oflScial  distinction  between  bishop  and  clergy, 
constituting  a  distinct  order. 

It  appears,  then,  that  previous  to  the  time  of  Cyprian,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  the  clergy  were  not  recognised  as  a 
distinct  order  of  the  hierarchy.  The  whole  church  constituted  one 
order.  They  all  viewed  themselves  as  priests  of  God,  and  desig- 
nated certain  of  the  brethren  to  act  as  their  spiritual  guides  and 


*  AdTTB.  HsBTes.  i.  28,  iii.  8.  £t  deros  et  clericos  hino  appellatos  puto,  quia 
sunt  in  ecclesiastici  ministerii  gradibus  ordinatif  quia  Matthias  sorte  electiu  est, 
quern  primum  per  apostolos  legimus  ordinatum. — Auffusdn  in  Pt.  67. 

t  "CHov  fiiv  irtiaxoftovi  xataatviocav  oHov  hi  6Xa(  ixxXt^ffta^  <ipfto(Twv,  o^ov  hh  xX^pov, 
f'm  W  twa  x%»jfHiiau»p  tov  vnb  rov  Jive v/iaro;  or^iMuivofiiviop — Quit  JJiv.  Salv,  o.  42. 
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teachers,  daiiiung  the  right  themselves  to  o£Bciate  in  the  same 
capacity,  in  the  absence  of  such  mii^sters. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  fathers  themselves  are  not  agreed  re- 
specting the  origin  and  import  of  the  term  x/li^pog,  clergy.  Jerome 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Levitical  priesthood,  as  the  por- 
tion of  the  Lord,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  himself;  or  else,  because 
the  Lord  is  peculiarly  their  portion.  "*"  Augustin,  with  whom  Ghry- 
sostom  al|K)  agrees,  supposes  it  derived  from  the  Zot,  ae^pog,  by 
which  Matthias  wati  chosen  in  the  place  of  Jiidas.  In  the  passages 
cited  above  from  Clement,  Irenseus,  and  Eusebius,  Neander  sup- 
poses the  clergy  to  receive  this  title  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
ehoHn  to  their  o£Bee  without  a  specific*  limitation  to  an  election  by 
lot.* 

The  clergy  and  the  laity  were  subsequently  divided  into  various 
classes.  The  consideration  of  the  orders  of  the  clergy  will  be  re- 
served for  another  part  of  this  work.  The  most  general  division 
was  th&t  of  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized. 

§4.   OF  THB  BAPTIZBD. 

This  term  is  used  to  designate  the  constituents  of  the  Christian 
community ;  that  body  or  assembly  which  was  appropriately  deno- 
minated the  church,  n  ixxXriaiay  and  ixxXriaia  ruv  ayioiv.  Per- 
sons of  this  description  were  distinguished  by  various  names, 
designed,  in  a  measure,  to  illustrate  the  true  nature  and  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  church. 

1.  They  were  styled  TUOToij  the  faithfvl,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  This  is  the  favourite  and  universal  name  which  has 
uniformly  been  used  to  denote  such  as  have  been  duly  instructed 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  re- 
ceived by  baptism  into  the  commtmion  of  the  church.  By  this 
name  they  are  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  dTtiaroi, 
such  as  are  not  Christians,  and  heretics ;  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  clergy,  and  from  the  catechumens,  penitents,  energumens,  and 
•ascetics.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  use 
the  active  form,  ol  marevovregf  or,  TtLarsvaavregj  while  the  fa- 
thers uniformly  use  the  pasaive,  oi  Ttiatoi,  The  latter,  however, 
occurs  occasionally  in  the  New  Testament,  (Acts  zvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  vi. 


*  Yel  <|iiU  de  sorto  fimt  Dei,  Tel  quia  ipse  Dens  ton,  i.  e.  part,  clerioomm  Mi 
-^4^.  md  JftpoHim,    Camp.  Num.  xviU.  SO,  1  I>tiit  z.  9. 
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15  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12,  v.  16  ;)  but  in  a  sense  more  nnliinited  tEan  that 
in  which  it  is  used  by  tBe  fathers. 

2.  ^cyci^ofievoi,  illuminati,  the  enlightened.  This  name  they 
received  upon  being  baptized,  baptism  being  by  them  denominated 
^XtiftiOfiogy  or  ^^tOfia^  illumination.  It  is  a  curious  fa0t,  that 
the  baptized  are  denominated  ^Kyti^ofievoiy  and  candidates  for  bap- 
tism ^Kynty^vreg,  while,  on  grammatics  principles,  precisely  the 
reverse  might  have  been  expected.  The  usage  of  ^TiO^svi^Eg 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Heb.  vi.  4,  as  the  most  proper  td 
denote  such  as  were  suitably  enlightened  to  be  received  into  the 
church. 

8.  ^Biivriiiivoiy  the  initiated.  This  appellation  was  most  in  use 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  so  much  was  said  of  the  dw- 
etplina  arcani^  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
denotes  such  ad  have  been  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  a  privilege 
belonging  exclusively  to  members  of  the  church.  The  phrase  the 
initiated  hnoWy  occurs  about  fifty  times  in  Augustin  and  Chrysos- 
tom  alone.  The  terms  [ivarou  and  fivaraycy/y^roi  are  also  often 
used;  and,  in  short,  almost  all  the  phraseology  which  profane 
writers  use  respecting  an  initiation  into  their  mysteries.  Indeed, 
the  rite  of  baptism  itself  was  early  supposed  to  have  an  evident  re- 
lation, as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  represents,*  to  the  initiatory  rites  of 
Eleusis,  Samothrace,  etc.  In  conformity  with  this  usage,  catechu- 
mens were  denominated  the  initiated. 

4.-  Ti^iot  and  r€?^iovfi6VOLy  the  perfect.  This  name,  like  the 
foregoing,  has  a  relation  to  their  sacred  mysteries.  It  is  adopted 
from  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  used,  not  indeed  in  the  same, 
but  in  a  kindred  meaning,  in  relation  to  Christian  perfection. 
^Matt.  V.  48 ;  Heb.  vi.  1.)  To  join  the  church,  was  styled  iX^iv 
em  ro  rs^iovy  or  (lersj^eiv  roi)  reTieioVy  to  attain  unto  perfect 
tion  ;  and  the  participation  of  the  sacrament,  which  in  the  ancient 
church  invariably  followed  baptism,  was  denominated  TeJlfirr?  T6>l6-t 
T&fPf*  perfection  cf  perfections: 

5,  The  titles,  brethren,  saints,  elect,  beloved,  sons  of  G-od,  etc., 
have  ever  been  applied  as  the  special  prerogative  of  believers,  or 
professing  Christians. 

The  rights  and  privileges  peculiar  to  this  class  of  Christians 
were  the  following : 

1.  They  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  all  religious  assemblies 
without  exception ;  to  take  part  in  the  missa  catechumenorufn,  the 
first  religious  service  of  public  worship,  designed  especially  for  the 
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catechnmens,  as  well  as  in  the  missafidelium^^the  after-service^  which 
was  particidarlj  designed  for  them,  and  which  none  hut  the  initi- 
ated, during  the  continuance  of  the  secret  discipline  of  the  church, 
were  permitted  to  attend.     To  this  service  neither  catechumens 
nor  any  other  were  permitted  to  be  present,  not  even  as  spectators. 

2.  It  was  another  special  privilege  of  the  faithful^  to  hear  and 
join  in  the  rehearsal  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  None  but  believers 
were  permitted,  in  any  case;  audibly  to  adopt  the  language  of  this 
prayer  asd  say,  Out  Father  who  art  in  heaven ;  though  it  might 
be  used  in  silent  prayer.  In  the  worship  of  the  faithful^  on  the 
eontrary,  it  might  be  rehearsed  aloud,  or  sung  by  them^  or  repeated 
in  responses. 

3.  They  were  allowed  to  seek  an  explanation  of  all  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Christian  religion.  Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  allege, 
indeidd,  in  commendation  of  Christianity,  that  it  has  mysteries, 
laxmUptay  a^^rfla^  and  aTtoppYira^  which  no  human  mind  can 
comprehend.  But  by  this  privilege  is  imderstood  the  right  of  ac- 
opaintance  with  all  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the 
subtleties  of  their  faith.  These  were  cautiously  concealed  from 
catechumens,  and  taught  to  believers  only,  because  "by  God's  gift 
they  were  made  partakers  of  these  mysteries,  and  therefore  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  them.'*  To  the  uninitiated,  the  ancient  fathers 
discoursed  only  on  obvious  points  of  morality ;  and  if,  at  any  time, 
they  were  led  to  touch  upon  their  profound  mysteries,  they  dis- 
missed them  with  the  expression,  loojCfiv  oi  fi6(ivyi[i£tH}Ly  the  initiated 
know  these  things.* 

4.  The  distinguishing  religious  privilege  of  believers  is  that  of  par- 
taking of  the  euchcurist,  which  was  regarded  as  the  consummation 


*  I)e  morallbns  qaotidiannm  sermonem  habmmus,  cum  Tel  Patriarchomm  gesta, 
Ttl  proTerbiomm  legerentur  pmcepta.:  nt  his  informati  atqne  instituti  assuesce- 
rttu  majomm  ingredi  vias  eoromque  iter  ca^ere,  ao  diYinis  obedire  mandatis, 
quo  renoTati  per  bapiismum  ^us  yitsd  usnm  teneretis,  qusB  ablutos  deceret. 
None  de  mytterUa  dicere  admonet  atque  ipsam  sacramentorum  rationem  edere : 
qnam  ante  baptUmum  si  putassemus  insinuandum  nondam  initiatis,  prodidisse 
potiuf,  qaam  edidisse/  lestimaremnr. — Ambbos.,  Dt  hu  qui  mysttriia  miiientury  o.  i. 
Dimissis  jam  catechumenis,  yos  tantum  ad  audiendum  retinoimas :  quia,  preter 
ilia,  qua  omnes  Christianos  convenit  in  commune  seryare,  specialiter  de  cttlestibus 
mysterlls  locuturi  sumus,  quae  audire  non  possnnt,  nisi  qui  ea  donante  jam  Domino 
pcrcepemnt.  Tanto  igitur  majore  reverentia  debetis  audire  quae  dicimus,  quanto 
majora  ista  sunt,  qu8B  solis  baptizatis  et  fidelibus  auditoribus  committuntur,  quani 
iUa,  quic  ctiam  catechumeni  audire  consueverunt. — August.,  Serm.  i.  ad  Neoph. 

fuvuw^  9w^  roiJj  fufivijfuvwi  dtloaxofwv.— Thbodob«t,  Qu€t9t,  15  in  Num, 
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of  all  mysteries,  and  a  participation  in  them ;  hence  it  received  the 
significant  name  of  xoivi^iay  communiony  participation. 

5.  In  close  connection  with  this  privilege  of  communion  stands 
also  that  important  right  which,  as  a  member  of  the  church,  6acb 
communicant  had,  of  taking  part  in  all  the  transactions  of  that 
body,  especially  in  the  choice  of  the  clergy  and  of  their  eccUsiaatieal 
officers^  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  right,  we  are  surprised  that.it 
is  but  briefly  touched  upon  by  Bingham  and  other  writers  on  this 
subject.  This,  however,  is  the  proper  place  distinctly  to  assert 
this  right  of  suffrage  which  the  faithful  enjoyed,  although  it  is  of 
necessity  implied  and  included  in  the  general  privileges  of  clmrch 
xnembership.  That  the  church,  i.  e.  the  united  body  of  believers, 
has  had  a  part  in  the  election  of  their  pastor,  from  the  earliest 
period  downward,  is  certain,  not  merely  from  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  but  also  from  the  most  ancient  testimony  of  the  fathers; 
and  has  never  been  denied,  even  by  those  who,  in  this  respect,  hate 
been  most  anxious  to  abridge  the  privileges  of  the  people^  All 
they  assert  is,  that  the  original  usage  has  been  changed,  because  of 
its  manifold  abuses,  and  of  necessity  abrogated.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  question,  whether,  in  the  eleption  of  a  pastor,  the  church  is 
entitled  to  a  valid  elective  vote,  or  whether  their  suffrage  should 
be  testimonial  only,  or  negative.  Then,  again,  arises  another  ques- 
tion of  equal  importance^  relating  to  the  method  oi  voting  by 
proxy  and  by  a  body  of  electors,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  appears 
to  have  been  first  practised  by  the  church  in  Africa.^ 

The  limits  prescribed  for « this  work  forbid  the  renewal  of  the 
discussion  respecting  the  right  of  the  church  to  elect  their  own 
teachers  and  rulers.  In  the  election  of  Matthias  (Acts  i.  23^26 
compared  with  i.  15)  as  an  apostle ;  of  the  seven  deacons,  (Acts 
vi.  1^ ;)  of  the  assistants  and  companions  of  the  apostles,  (comp. 
2  Cor.  viii.  19,)  and  of  presbyters,  we  recognise  the  suffrages  of 
the  church.  Cyprian  uniformly  recognised  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose  and  to  reject  their  own  pastors  ;*  and  even  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions  ordain  that  a  bishop  should  be  chosen  by  the 
whole  people.* 


*  In  ordinationibus  clericis,  fratres  cari^imi,  solemus  tos  ante  consulere,  et 
mores  ac  merita  singulorum  communi  consillo  ponderare. — Ctp^an,  Ep.  88,  ad 
cler.  ft  pUb,  Carih.  Hebe  ipsa  maximam  habet  potestaiem  Tel  eligendi  dignos 
faoerdotes,  Tel  indignofl  recasandi. — E^.  6S. 
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The  Tight  of  election  continued  unimpaired  through  the  third 
eenturj;  but  was  iBnally  wrested  by  episcopal  power  from  the 
hands  of  the  peiople.  ^'Election  by  the  people/'  says  Riddle,  of 
Oxford^  '^has  been  discontinued.  This,  indeed,  in  the  estimation 
of  episcopalians,  is  a  great  improvement ;  but  still,  as  they  must 
allow,  it  is  a  change."  The  change,  indeed,  none  can  deny ;  but 
die  impravemeni  may  well  be  called  in  question.  The  loss  of  it 
lis  the  extinction  of.  religious  liberty,  and  the  removal  of  the 
greatest  safeguard  against  the  iatroduction  of  unworthy  men  into 
the  Christian  ministry/ 

6.  The  incestuous  person  at  Corinth  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  both  excommunicated  and,  on  his  repentisince,  restored 
to  their  fellowship  by  the  act  of  the  church.  (1  Cor.  iv.  comp.  with 
2  Cor.  ii.)  These  same  Corinthians,  in  the  ago  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  apostles,  rejected  some  of  their  presbyters  from  the 
sdnistry,  whom  Clement  exhorts  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
multitude-^tbe  church.^ 

The  authorities  from  the  early  Christian  fathers  and  from  eccle-- 
sastical  writers  have  been  duly  collated  elsewhere/  Planck,  the 
great  historian  c^f  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  the  highest 
authori^  on  this  subject,  aflSrms  that,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  members  of  the  church  still  exercised  their  ori- 
ginal right  of  controlling  the  proceedings  of  the  church,  both  in  the 
exclusion  of  offenders  and  in  the  restitution  of  penitents.* 

The  transfer  of  the  disciplinary  power  from  the  church  to  the 
der^  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  one  of  the  most  injurious  inva- 
sions of  the  hierarchy  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  invested 
the  episcopate  ^th  dangerous  prerogatives ;  and,  more  than  all 
else,  was,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of 'bringing  into  neglect  all  sound 
discipline.  To  expect  such  from  an  independent  priesthood  is  to 
contradict  alike  the  deductions  of  reason  and  the  records  of  his- 
tory. 

§  5.   OF  ASCETICS,  COSKOBITES,  MONKS,  FRATERNITIES. 

The  ascetics  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages  were  essentially 
different  in  many  respects.  To  the  first  class  belong  all  those  who 
sought  a  life  of  solitude  for  religious  exercises  and  private  contem- 
plation, and,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  others,  separated 
themselves  from  Christian  society  without  wholly  excluding  them- 
selves from  the  communion  of   the  church.     These  constituted^ 

therefore,  a  distinct  class  of  the  laity. 

8 
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The  origin  of  the  ascetic  maimer  of  life  dates  back  far  beyond 
the  Christian  era.  In  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  India,  there  were, 
at  this  early  period,  ascetics,  her&its,  and  recluses.  The  Thera- 
peutics, of  whom  Philo  and  Josephus  speak,  were  a  religious  fiu- 
ternity  who,  in  many  respects,  had  a  striking  influence  in  the 
subsequent  formation  of  monastic  establishments.  Many  of  the 
Pythagorean  institutes  also  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  mo- 
nastic rules  of  later  date.  Some,  again,  have  compared  them  with 
those  of  the  Kazarites  and  Brcchabites  of  Scripture,  respecting 
whom  Witsius  and  Less  may  be  consulted.  The  prophet  Elijah,  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  and  John  the  Baptist  have  also  been  con- 
sidered as  patterns  of  monastic  life.  But  its  high  antiquity  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  Jerome.*  '  - 

As  early  as  the  second  century,  the  foundations  of  monachism 
were  laid  in  a  vain  admiration  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  fasting, 
solitude,  and  celibacy.  Soon  after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  bodily 
mortification  and  a  contemplative  life  began  to  be  regarded  by 
many  Christians  as.  indications  and  means  of  extraordinary  "piety. 
In  the  time  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  the  ^^  sacred  tirgina  of  the 
church,''  or  the  ^^  canonical  virgins,"  were'  recognised* as  a  distinct 
class;  and  celibacy  was  extolled  as  a  species  of  siq)ereminent 
sanctity.^  Such  superstition,  with  its  pernicious  adjuncts  and  con- 
sequences,  made  rapid  progress  in  the  church. 

But  many  Greek  and  Latin  writers  concur  in  ascribing  the  ori- 
gin of  Christian  anoborets  and  monks  to  the  third  century.  They 
are  believed  to  h^ve  arisen  first  in  Egypt.  Among  the  founders 
of  this  sect,  some  of  the  most  celebrated,  were  Paulus,  Antonius, 
Pachomius,  Hilarion,  and  Athanasius.  To  these  may  be  added 
Basil  the  Great,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  the  two  Gregories,  Epipha- 
nius,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Jerome,  Cassian,  and  many  ^ 
others. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  monastic  life  had  become 
common  to  all  orders  of  men,  not  only  in  the  eastern,  but  also  in 
the  western  church ;  but  it  had  not  attained  the  celebrity  which  it 
afterwards  acquired. ,  Although  the  most  distinguished  of  the  fa- 
thers sought  celebrity  chiefly  by  their  monastic  life,  the  church 
were,  as  yet,  far  from  according  to  monks  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  clergy.  They  were  far  from  enjoying  equal  privileges  with 
these  officers  of  the  church;  neither  were  the  monks  reckoned 
among  the  laity;  but  they  were  accounted  a  distinct  religious 
order,  denominated  religiosij  or  eanontcij  by  which,  unUl  the  tenth 
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cesaUarjf  they  ireie  dSstingoished .  both  from  the  clergj  and  laitj. 
From'  that  period,  they  began  to  be  t^dconed  with  the  clergy. 
About  the  same  time  arose  the  distinction  betwe^i  the  elerici  9ect^ 
loret  and  eleriei  regubMres.  G^ie  former  denoted  such  as  had  a 
regular  fK^j&Mal  ^arge  and  core  of  souls ;  the  latter,  the  clergy 
belonging  to  some  religioas  order.  The  elerici  BeeutareSy  however^ 
UBifbanly -refused  to  own.  the  monastics  as  feUow-labow^rs  in  the 
ministerial  office.  Indeed,  the  monks  hare  neyer  been  fhUy  blended 
with  ibe  «lergy.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  cloisters,  there  has  ever 
beep  »  eertain  class  of  lay  brethren,  or  lay  monks,  m&nachi  laieij 
irho,  without  discharging  any  of  the  appropriate'  functions  of  the 
aimstry,  have,  as  in -the  ancient  church,  occupied  au  intermediate 
itation  between  the  clergy  and  the  lait^ 

The  fdlowing  are  the  principal  orders  of  the  monks,  and  the 
namea  by  which  they  are  distinguished : 

1.  A9eeiic9y*Affxyftou.  Originally,  the  term  was  used  by  profane 
vriteia.to  denote  the  gladiators  aiid  athletse  of  the  ancients.  But 
ift.tU  works  of  the  fathers  it  denotes  all  of  eyery  age  and  condition 
idw  derote  tiiemselTcs  peculiarly  to  acts  of  piety,  such  as  fastings 
prayer^  waiehings, .  and  the  denial  of  sensual  desires.  They  are 
amieCimee  atyled  dytxfUHy  unmarried^  and  iyxpa/reig,  eontinent€9. 
There  were  also  female  ascetips.  The  monastics  belonged  both  to  - 
the  clergy  and  to  the  laity,  and  were  of  either  sex,  and  from  all 
cenditiom  in  life.  They  were  men  of  active  life,  living  in  cities 
like  other  men,  but  devoted  to  prayers,  fasting,  watching,  and  in- 
tent iqK>n  high  attainments  in  a  religious  life.  The  places  appro-' 
priated  for  these  exercises  were  styled  aaxsftfHa. 

2.  Mcnkij  appropriately  so  called^  Movd;i^Of ,  sometimes  MoM- 
^Jlwregy  cl  ffpv^  ^Hvreg  @b^  ;  such  as  lived  a  sequestered  life, 
tskihg  no  part  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  men,  and  retiring  alone 
iato  desert  places  and  solitary  cells ;  or,  in  company,  frequenting 
the  wilderness  and  distant  mountains.  These  belongcid  exclusively^ 
to  the.faftjf,  and.  were  characterized  chiefly  by  their  deep  seclusion 
&om  society ;  while  the  oicetice  belonged  either  to  the  clergy  or 
hitgj  and  were  distinguished  particularly  for  their  austerities. 
These  monks  were  8ometimes.denominated'cam<>i«^,  ccenobitWy  soli" 
tarHf  §^iUire$j  etc. 

3.  AnekareUy  *AvaxfiifyiTaiy  Bermits.  A  distinction,  however, 
is  sometimes,  nuide  between  the  two— anchorets  denoting  those  who 
led  a  solitary  life  without  establishing  their  residence  in  solitude ; 
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while  hermits  •  are  those  ^^ho  inhabit  the  ibost  desolate  and  inhos- 
pitable places,  in  solitary  cells  and  cayes.' 

4.  GcmohiteBj  from  xoLvog  ^I'og,  communis  vita,-  So  called  from 
their  inhabiting  one  place  in  common,  styled  comobium^  and  having 
all  things  in  common.  They  are  also  called  Cwohitaij^  and,  from 
ain/6&)(g,*  oi  iv  avpohiocg  ^vregy  conventucLkSn^ 

5.  Chfrovoffi.  Strolling  vagrants,  whose  lives  w^e  dishonoured 
by  the  lowest  sensuality,  and  the  most  shameless  vices  J   ' 

6.  ^TvXirai^  Pillarists.  So  called  from  their  living  continually 
upon  a  pillar ;  a  manner  of  life  so  austere  and  forbidding  that  few 
were  induced  to  adopt  it.® 

There  are  a  multitude  of  names  denoting  different  classes  of 
monks  and  ascetics ;  the  mention  of  which  may  serve  to  show  how 
numerous  were  these  religious  orders  in  the  ancient  church,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held.     Such  as  the  following: 

7.  ^Ttovhalot^  9tudio8iy^  'Ex^xrw',  electij^^  'AxoipTTot,  tnsom" 
n^,^^  BoaxoiypascenteSy^  from  their  living,  like  brutes,  upon  herbs  and 
roots,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  severest  austerities ;  'HcTi;- 
^curraij  quiewentesy^  who  lived  by  themselves  in  perpetual  silence ; 
*A7toTa^d(i6V0Ly  renunttantes  ;^*  Culdeiy  Keldeiy  Keledei^  etc.,  cer- 
tain monks  in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides ;  Apostolicij  monks  in 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

8.  Canonici  regulares^  clerical  monks.  These  were  the  priests 
who  were  addicted  to  a  monastic  life,  in  distinction  from  the  secu- 
lar or  parochial  clergy,  canonici  secularea. 

9.  Secular  monksy  monsLchi  seculares;  a  class  distinct  from  the 
lay  brethren.  These,  without  renouncing  marriages  and  the  social 
relations,  under*  the  guidance  of  overseers  of  their  choice,  devoted 
themselves,  to  various  offices  of  piety.  Thus  constituted,  they 
served  as  patterns  for  those  religious  fraternities  or  brotherhoods 
which  first  appeared  in  France,  Italy,  and  Qermany,  in  the  ninth 
century,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  became  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  powerful,  and  widely  dispersed.  All  these  fra- 
ternities occupied  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  Mty,  the 
monks,  and  the  clergy.^ 

Monastics  of  the  female  sex  were  not,  at  first,  accounted  a  dis- 
tinct religious  order.  Nor  is  there  mention  of  them  as  such  so 
long  as  the  ancient  rule  of  the  church  remained  in  force,  which 
positively  debarred  women  from  ever  conducting  religious  worship 
or  assuming  any  of  the  offices  of  the  priesthood. 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  probably  arose  simultaneously.     The 
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first  traces  of  tlie  associations  of  taamen  in  a  monastic  life  dis- 
cover themselves  in  the  fourth  century.  In  this  period,  they  begin 
to  be  denominated  Mova^diy  but  more  frequently  MovaUy  monagy 
9obe  viduw.  Jerome  was  the  first  to  call  them  Nonnsej  nuns.  By 
some,  this  is  understood  to  be  the  same  as  matron,  or  venerable 
widow.  Others  derive  it  from  Nowg,  a  virgin^.  They  are  also 
called  by  many  other  names,  such  as  SanctimonialeSy  Virginen 
Dei,  9,  Ckriftij  Ancillm  Deiy  Sorores  ecclesiwj  etc.  But  by  what- 
erer  name  they  are  known^  they  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  ancient  orde^  of  deaconesses  in  the  church.  As  early  as 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centnries,  the  office  of  deaconess  ceased  in  the 
western  church.  After  this,  many  offices  of  charity  which  they 
were  wont  to  perform  to  the  poor  and  the  sick  were  discharged  by 
the  sisters  of  the  church.  For  this  purpose,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  various  associations  and  corporations.  Their  influence 
was  in  general  very  happy,  and  so  powerful  that  they  outlived  the 
storms  of  political  revolutions,  and,  to  a 'great  extent,  still  survive 
mider  various  names  and  in  difierent  establishments. 


§  6.   O'F  PENITENTS. 

None  but  such  as  had  received  baptism  and  confirmation  could 
be  reckoned  among  the  penitents.  They  consisted  of  such  lay 
members  of  the  church  as  had  beeji  separated  from  it, by  reason  of 
their  unworthy  deportment,  or  for  grosser  offences,  and  who  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  them  with  a  view  to 
their  readmission  into  the  church,  and  restoration  to  Christian  fel- 
lowship and  the  privileges  of  communion. 

The  clergy  under  the  hierarchy  were  subject  to  a  discipline  pe* 
culiar  to  their  order,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article 
in  another  place.  The  consideration  of  the  penitentiary  system  of 
discipline  to  which  the  penitents  were  subjected  is  reserved  for  a 
chapter  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

§7.    OP   CATECHUMENS. 

This  class  of  Christians  comprised  the  great  part  of  the  unbap- 
tized,  previous  to  the  general  prevalence-  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  of  the  rite  of  infant  baptism.  Converts  to  Christianity  were 
gathered  from  Jew  and  Gentile,  barbarian  and  Greek.  These,  on 
seeking  admission  to  the  Christian  church,  were,  at  an  early  period, 
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subjected  to  a  peculiar  probationary  course  of  instruction  and  dis- 
dpline,  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  privileges  of  full  communion 
with  the  church. 

^  But  we  look  in  vain  for  this  order  of  Christian  converts  in  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  A  renunciation  of  polytheism,  and  a  belief  in 
Qod  as  the  only  living  and  true  God,  were  required  of  the  converts 
from  idolatrous  nations  who  would  receive  the  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  church;  and  all,  both  Jews  and  barbarians,  were  re- 
quired to  avow  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  covenant  to  live  agree- 
Bhlj  to  his  laws.  On  such  general  expressions  of  their  faith  and 
covenant,  the  earliest  converts  were  received  by  baptism  into  the 
church  of  Christ  without  further  probation.  But  the  eyils  oi  this 
hasty  and  indiscriminate  admission  to  the  church  of  all  who  pro- 
fessed repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  were  soon  manifest.  Even 
the  churches  which  were  planted  by  the  apostles  themselves  were 
greatly  dishonoured  by  the  hasty  admission  of  unworthy  men.  To 
guard  against  such  disastrous  consequences,  the  churches,  soon 
after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  gradually  instituted  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted inquiry  into  the  character  and  views  of  those  who  sought 
the  privileges  of  their  communion.  They  were  put  upon  a  course 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  more  or  less  extended,  before  being 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  These  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  church  were  denominated  catechumens.  The  rise 
of  this  order  may  be  traced  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  The  system  was  gradually  developed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  reached  its  culminating  point  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century ;'  after  which  it  fell  by  degrees  into  disuse. 

Catechumens  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  A.  D.  180 ;  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  A.  d.  190,  and  by  Origen,  A.,  n.  202.  But  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  secret  discipline  had  already  been  discontinued ; 
converts  from  Jews  and  pagans  had  become  comparatively  few,  and 
with  the  cessation  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  this  system  of 
catechetical  instruction,  the  system  itself  in  a  great  measure 
ceased ;  but,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  catechetical  instructions 
of  the  young  and  the  uninitiated  have  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

A  prudent  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  church  and  the  honour 
of  religion  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  this  complicated  system 
of  preparatory  instructions  and  discipline.  Other  causes,  however, 
soon  began  to  change  the  original  character  and  intent  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  to  pervert  it  into  the  means  of  promoting  sinister  and 
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■elfish  ends.  It  early  became  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  secret 
discipline  of  the  church.  It  is  clearly  eyident  also  from  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  6t 
the  Pseudo  Dionysins,  that  these  catechetical  instructions  had  also 
a  dose  analogy  to  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  Eleusinian,  Samothra- 
ciaa,  and  Pythagorean  mysteries.  They  became,  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  an  efficient  means  of  advancing  the  power  and  sustaining 
the  interests  of -the  episcopatCr  The  catechumen,  by  a  long  course 
of  £scipline,  was  prepared,  on  his  admission  to  the  church,  to  be- 
come the  apt  and  trained  disciple  of  the  bishop,  acting  in  obedience 
to  his  will  and  in  subserviency  to  his  interests. 

for  admission  into  the  order  of  catechumens,  the  name  of  the 
candidate  must  be  proposed  to  the  bishop,  with  references  to  suit- 
able witnesses  or  sponsors.  If,  upon  examination,  the  candidate 
was  deemed  worthy  by  the  bishop,  he  caused  his  name  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  books  of  the  church,  called  hiTttvxfl,  ^fijvrcn^y  and 
with  prayer,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  xe- 
ceived  him  into  the  number  of  the  catechumens. 

The  catechumens  take  their  name  &om  xaTrixpviuvoi^  leatnertj 
a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament.  (Acts  xviiL 
25;  <jal.  vL  6,;  1  Cor.  ziv.  19.).  The  catechumens  of  the  ancient 
church  were  candidates  for  baptism,  under  instruction  for  admission 
into  the  Christian  church.  They  were  styled  candidates,  candidly 
because  they  were  wont  to  appear  dressed  in  white  on  their  admis- 
sion to  church.  In  the  Latin  church,  they  were  sometimes  deno- 
minated novitiiy  tironesy  audientesy  rudeSy  incipienteSy  pu^eriy  etc., 
equivalent  to  the  terms  puptUy  beginnert^  novitiateSy  leamerSy  etc. 

The  importance  of  this  order,  in  the  opiniyn  of  the  ancient 
churchy  appears  from  the  fact  that  schools  were  instituted  espe- 
cially for  their  instruction,  and  catechists  appointed  over  them. 
One  part  of  the  church  service  was  also  suited  to  them  especially, 
and  another  to  the  &ithfuL  The  discipline  and  instruction  which 
they  received  in  this  manner  were  usually  an  indispensable  prelimir 
nary  to  their  admission  into  the  church. 

Clemens  Alezandrinus  and  Origen  have  much  to  say  in  recom- 
mendation of  a  certain  9ecret  doctrine  of  the  church,  fiv(3fTyjf>to<7(h 
^o,  Mcientia  areani.  This  discovers  itself  about  the  same  time 
with  the  order  of  catechumens,  and  appears  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repute as  the  church  increased  and  additions  were  made  to  it  from 
baptized  children  of  Christian  families,  rather  than  from  the  candi 
dates  who  had  been  received  from  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
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There  was  no  specific  role  respecting  the  age  at  which  Jewish, 
and  heathen  converts  were  received  as  catechumens.  History  in- 
forms us  that  the  greater  part  were  persons  of  adult  age.  Even 
Gonstantine  the  Great  was  reckoned  ainong  this  class.  The  delaj 
of  baptism,  against  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  others  inveighed 
so  earnestly  in  the  fourth  century,  seems  to  intimate  that  these  sub- 
jects of  baptism  were  usually  advanced  beyond  the  legal  age  of 
manhood.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  as  an  exception  to  this 
usage,  that  whole  families  were  occasionally  baptized,  as  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles.  (Acts  xvi.  15,  81,  xviii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  16.) 
And  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  infant  baptism,  such  examples  are 
the  more  persuasive  from  the  fact  that  after  thia  fourth  century 
pedo^ptism  was  much  mo^e  generally  introduced  and  defended, 
la  the  mean  while,  no  rule  is  given  for  the  children  of  Christian 
parents,  respecting  their  requisite  age  for  becoming  catechionens. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  who  in  other 
respects  are  so  harmonious,  should  so  disagree  on  this  point.  The 
latter  was  an  advocate  for  pedobaptism ;  the  former,  a  zealous  op^ 
poser.  "It  is  better,"  he  says,  "for  each  one  to  delay  his  bap- 
tism, according  to  his  condition,  disposition,  and  age-— especially 
for  the  young.  Let  them  come  when  they  have  arrived  to  matu- 
rity ;  let  them  come  when  they  have  sufficient  knowledge — ^wben 
they  are  taught  why  they  come ;  let  them  become  Christians  (by 
baptism)  when  they  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  Christ.'*^ 

The  case  of  Augustin  may,  with  propriety,  be  cited  in  this  place. 
By  his  pious  mother  Monica  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  In  consequence  of  a  dan- 
gerous sickness,  he  was  about  to  be  baptized  in  early  childhctod,  that 
he  might  die  as  a  Christian,  under  the  covenant.  But  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinance  was  deferred  in  consequence  of  his  reco- 
very; and  the  delay  he  regarded  as  a  kind  Providence.  Prom 
this  example,  the  inference  is,  that  he  might  have  received  due. 
preparation  for  the  ordinance  from  his  pious  mother ;  but  that  his 
baptism  would  have  been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  on  this 
subject.  He  was  converted  under  Ambrose  of  Milan ;  and,  though 
at  this  time  a  distinguished  writer,  became  a  regular  catechumen. 
After  due  preparation,  he  was  baptized  in  the  year  387.^ 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  children  were,  at  an  early  age,  the 
subjects  of  baptism,  and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, but  by  established  rule  and  usage ;  for  it  was  against  this 
usage  that  Tertullian  felt  himself  constrained  to  write.     But  these 
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little  children,  who  were  incapable  of  knowing  Christ,  as  Tertnllian 
describes  them,  could  not,  of  course,  be -subject  to  any  such  preli- 
mii^ar J  preparation  as  the  catechumens  received.  They  could  only 
be  subject  to  such  exercises  subsequent  to  baptism,  just  as,  since  the 
general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  the  subsequent  instructions 
preparatory  to  con^rmation  are  regarded,  which  is  a  religious  ordi- 
nance introduced  into  the  church  very  unlike  the  original  usage. 

No  general  rule  preyailed  respecting  the  time  which  the  catechu- 
mens should  spend  in, that  relation.  It  varied  at  different  times 
and  according  to  the  usages  of  the  several  churches ;  especially, 
according  to  the  proficiency  of  each  individual.  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  apostles,'  three  years  are  prescribed.  By  the  council 
of  Illiberi,*  A.  6.  673,  two  years.  By  that  of  Agatha,*  A.  p.  606, 
eight  months.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerome  direct  them  to  ob- 
serve a  season  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  forty  days.*  From  all 
which  the  inference  is.  that  there  was  no  determinate  rule  on  this 
subject.  This  public  preparation  of  the  catechumens  necessarily 
implies  that  they  were  previously  subject  to  private  instruction. 
The  same  is  inferred  from  the  instructions  which  were  preliminary 
to  confirmation.  The  true  idea  of  which  is,  that  of  completing  and 
confirming  the  discipline  to  which  the  candidate  has  already  been 
subjected.  Exceptions  there  undoubtedly  were.  Instances  may 
be  adduced  in  which  all  the  preparation  which  the  candidate  re- 
ceived was  limited  to  a  single  day.^  And  the  procedure  is  author- 
ised by  examples  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the  rules  of  the  church 
have  usually  required  a  longer  period  of  probation. 

The  catechumens  were  early  divided  into  separate  classes.  But 
their  number  and  their  names  were  somewhat  different.  The 
Greek  canonists  specify  two  classes.®  The  uninitiated,  dreJlicr- 
Tfpoc,  and  the  more  advanced,  TeXearepot,  perfectiores.  Beve- 
ridge,  Basnage,  Suicer,^  and  others,  make  mention  also  of  two 
classes,  the  axpoc:>(j£VOi\  such  as  are  occupied  in  learning,  and 
BVj^Ofievoiy  such  as  are  engaged  in  devotional  pursuits.  Maldo- 
natus  gives  three  classes,^^  the  audientes,  the  eompetentes,  and  the 
pcmitenteSf  According  to  Bingham,"  there  were  four  classes. 
1.  Those  who  were  subject  to  private  instruction.  2.  Such  as 
received  public  instruction.  3.  Those  who  were  occupied  with  de- 
votional exercises.  4.  Those  who  were  duly  qualified  for  baptism. 
Bat  this  clarification  is  not  duly  authorized. 

These  distinctions,  however,  are  of  little  importance,  and  have 
never  been  generally  recognised.     They  seem  to  have  been  made 
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as  occasion  required,  rather  than  by  any  essential  rule  of  classifi- 
cation. The  churches  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria  were  at  variance  among  themselves  on  this  point,  and 
«ach  agreed  with  the  churches  of  its  own  communion  only  in  a  few 
leading  particulars.  The  gradations  of  improvement  were  parti- 
cularly observed.  The  age  and  sex  and  circumstances  of  the  (dite- 
chumens  were  also  duly  regarded.  Male  and  female  catechumens 
formed  distinct  classes;  and  men  of  rank  and  distinction  were 
usually  separated  from  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 
But  at  other  times,  and  in  different  places,  all  may  have  been 
united  into  one  class,  or  divided  into  several,  as  occasion  required. 

The  mode  of  their  admittance  was  very  brief  and  unceremonious. 
But  some  form  of  admission  was  uniformly  required;  ia  circum- 
stance which  illustrates  the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  the 
rite  was  held,  while  it  indicates  the  existence  both  of  some  deter^ 
miilate  time  of  admission,  and  of  some  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting it.  The  imposition  of  hands  was  one  of  the  prescribed 
ceremonies.^  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  also  mentioned.  Augustin 
received  the  sign  of  the  (»*08S,  and  affirms  that  this,  with  the  impo- 
sition of  hands,  was  the  usual  mode  of  setting  them^  apart.  By 
Porphyry,  bishop  of  Gaza,  converts  from  paganism  were  received 
by  prostrating  themselves  at  his  feet  and  requesting  to  receive' the 
sign  of  the  cross.  After  having  passed  upon  them  this  sign  and 
reeeiveil  them  as  catechumens,  he  propounded  them  for  admission 
to  the  church  and  dismissed  them  with  his  benediction.  Soon  after 
this,  he  baptized  them,  having  previously  given  them  catechetical 
instruction.^  In  this  instance,  the  term  of  probation  must  have 
been  short.  They  were  also  immediately  recognised  as  candidates 
for  baptism,  without  reference  to  the  distinction  of  classes. 

The  manner  of  receiving  a  catechumen,  therefore,  was  substan- 
tially as  follows : — "  The  tishop  examined  the  candidate,  and,  if  he 
was  found  worthy,  enrolled  his  name  in  the  records  of  the  church. 
The  solemnity  was  then  concluded  by  prayer,  imposition  of  hands, 
and  the  signing  of  the  cross." 

The  exercises  of  the  catechumens,  until  their  union  with  believers, 
were  wholly  directed  with  reference  to  their  preparation  for  bap- 
tism. They  consisted  generally  in  attending  to  various  catechetical 
and  doctrinal  instructions,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  etc. 
Particularly,  the  ten  commandments  and  the  Lord's  prayer  were 
committed  to  memory,  and  the  si/mbol,  the  creed  or  confession  of 
faith  of  the  church.     These  the  catechumens  were  expected'  to 
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coounit  to  mmary;  and  the:  adyanced  class,  styled  etmipetenies^ 
before  baptum  were  required  piiblicly  to  rehearse  them  from  me- 
mory, and  to  sabject  themselyes  to  an  examination  b^are  the 
dhuvA  rejecting  their  general  character,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  Seripturai  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  They  who 
Irare  reoeiYed  on  such  examination  as  candidates  for  baptism,  were 
said  tolbe  elected,  eUeti.  Thus  the  authority  and  intervention  of 
•the  church  in  the  admission  of  members  was  duly  recognised,  eyen 
-after  the  full  establishment  of  the.  hierarchy.'*' 

The  last  fbrty  days  previous  to  baptism  were  particularly  spent 
in  fosting,  prayer,  and  confession  of  sins.  After  the  third  cen- 
tury, various  superstitious  rites  were  connected  with  the  preparation 
Cor  bi^tism,;  such  as  exorcising  ihe  candidate,  requiring  him  to 
renounce  the  devil  and  his  works ;  insufflaiiany  breathing  upon  him 
by  the  bishop,  after  the  manner  of  Christy  (John  xx.  22;)  anoint- 
ing the  eyei,  (John  ix.  6;)  opening  the  ears,  (Mark  vii.  34;)  veiling 
the  tkce^  and  administering  salt,  9aera7nent%im  eatechumencrumy  as 
a  type  of  tfie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.^^ 

The  instruction  of  catechumens  was  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
Inshbp.  These  instructions  were  given  either  by  him  or  by  pres- 
byters, deacons,  readers,  or  exorcists  imder  the  bishop's  supervision. 
They  were  not  given  publicly  in  the  church,  but  privately  in  some 
convenient  place ;  all  but  the  catechumens  being  carefully  excluded. 
!nie  baptisteries  were  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  and,  subse- 
qiently,  the  school-buUding  connected  with  the  church^ 

If  any  were  guilty  of  offences  requiring  censure,  during  their 
probation,  they  were  degraded  to  a  lower  class ;  their  baptism  was 
deferred  for  three  or  even  five  years."  The  severest  penalty  to 
which  they  were  subject  was  the  delay  of  baptism  until  death.  K 
ihs  delinquent  died  without  baptism,  he  was  treated  as  a  suicide, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  without  the  customary  solemnities. 


*  Ex  mora  eftteohimeniu  post  aUquantam  nihilominas  tenfporis,  propinqnaiito 
•oleiniitato  paschali,  in.  competentes  offertar,  scribitor,  eniditar,  nniversa  qaoqao 
rdiponia  caUiolicA  Toneranda  mysteria  cognoscens,  atque  peroipiens,  etUbrato 
aolemnittr  §eruiinio,  per  exorcismnin  contra  diabolum  yindicatiir,  cui  se  rennnciare 
omtanter,  dent  hmt  oonsnetndo  poscebat,  anditaras  symbolam  profitetur.  Ipsa 
insnper  saneti  symboU  werba  memariter  in  contpMiu  popuU  fiddit  cknra  voce  jpnmim" 
ekau,  piam  regnlam  dominicss  orationis  accepit,  siiaalqiie  et  quid  crederet,  et 
quid  oraret  intolligens,  futuro  baptismati  parabatur. — Fulgent.  Ferrandu*^  a.  d. 
5S0,  in  BibL  PP.  T.  zl.  p.  819.  Comp.  Augost.  De  Fide,  et  Oper.  o.  6,  oono. 
Cirtag.  IT.  6.  S6 ;  Leo  in  Ep*  4. 
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*  * 

In  case  of  severe  sickness,  baptism  was  administered  to  the  pa- 
tient on  his  bed,  STti  Trig  xTUvYig,  ThiB  was  called  clinic  baptism. 
In  such  instances,  it  was  allowable  to  administer  it  by  sprinkling. 
Baptism  was  also  administered  to  apostate  catechomens  in  the  near 
approach  of  death,  and  to  such  apostates  as  gave  evidence  of  re- 
pentance it  was  not  denied,  even  though  thej  were  not  received  to 
the  class  of  penitents* 

Any  one  devoted  to  martyrdom  was  reckoned  among  the  cate- 
chumens, martyrdom  being  regarded  as  a  full  substitute,  and  ther^ 
fore  styled  blood  baptism}^  This  notion  was  derived  from  various 
passages  in  the  Scriptures :  ^^  He  that  loseth  his  life,  shall  find  it." 
{Matt.  X.  39.)  ^^  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with."'  (Luke 
xii.  50.)  Baptism  was  accounted  essential  to  salvation.  Martyr- 
dom was  also  esteemed  a  passport  to  heaven.  It  was,  therefore, 
made  a  substitute  for  baptism. 

On  the  contrary,  if  any  catechumen  who  had  caused  the  delay 
of  his  baptism  by  his  crimes  died  unbaptizecl,  he  was  not  treated  as 
a  Christian.  His  name  was  not  enrolled  in  the  records  of  the 
church. while  living,  and  after  death  he  was  denied  the  solemnities 
of  Christian  burial,  and  refused  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  Chris- 
tians.    He  was  buried  Mine  cruce  et  luce. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  out  of  a  passage  from  Augustin,*' 
respecting  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  consecrated  bread,  panis  benedictus.  But  Bona,  Basnage,  and 
Bingham  have  su£Sciently  shown  that  it  was  not  the  sacramental 
bread,  but  bread  seasoned  with  salt ;  and  that  this,  at  their  baptism, 
was  administered  with  milk  and  honey,  salt  being  the  emblem  of 
purity  and  incorruption.^ 

•      §8.   OF  ENBRGUMENS,  OR  DEMONIACS. 

Mention  is  often  made,  in  the  ancient  church,  of  persons  pos- 
sessed of  .an  evil  spirit.  The  regulations  of  the  church  bestow 
upon  them  especial  care.  They  constitute  a  distinct  class  of  Chris- 
tians, bearing  some  relation  both  to  the  catechumens  and  the  faith- 
ful; but  differing  from  both  in  this,  that  they  were  under  the 
special  oversight  and  direction  of  exorcists,  while  they  took  part 
in  some  of  the  religious  exercises  of  both  classes. 

Catechumens  who  during  their  probationary  exercises  became 
demoniacs  were  never  baptized  until  thoroughly  healed,  except  in 
case  of  extreme  sickness.V    Believers  who  became  demoniacs,  in 
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the  wont  stages  of  their  disease,  like  the  weeping  penitents,  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  church ;  but  were  retained  under  close 
inspection  in  the  outer  porch.  From  this  circumstance,  th^  were 
denominated  ^^cfio^ofifi^i,  or  ;|;£C|[/d^ovr£g>  .hyemantea.  When 
partially  recoTered,  they  were  permitted,  with  the  atidiente$y  to  join 
m  public  worship ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
Bscrantent  until  wholly  restored,  except  in  th^  immediate  prospect 
of  death.  In  general,  the  teergumens  were  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  penitents.'  That  the  Christians  of  the  first  and  second 
oentories  belieyed  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions  cannot  be 
doubted  i  nay,  they  firmly  believed  -that  they  had  power,  like  our 
Lord,  to  cast  out  devils.  Eusebius  affirms  that  they  ^'certainly 
and  truly  cast  out  devils ;"  and  thi^t  many  thus  healed  believed 
and  were  received  into  the  church.  TertuUian  and  Irenseus  often 
affirm  th6  sune,  and  appeal  to  their  enemies  in  proof  of  it.'  The 
subject  of  ener^umens  will  agahi  come  into  notice  in  connection 
indi  the  exorcists. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

OF  THE  SUPERIOR  ORDERS  OF  THE  CIEROT. 

The  clergy  of  the  apostolical  churches  iprere  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary. After  the  multiplication  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  in  the 
third  and  subsequent  centuries,  the  clergy  were  divided  into  va- 
rious orders,  according  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  different 
churches.  The  prevailing,  distinction,  however,  waa  that  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy.  In  the  former  w^e 
generally  included  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  in  the  latter, 
the  numeroud  subordinate  offices  of  the  clergy  under  the  hierarchy. 
Agreeably  tp  this  classification,  we  are  to  consider  in  succession 
the  several  orders  of  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons^  after  a  brief 
preliminary  notice  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  officers  of 
the  apostolical  churches  and  of  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy. 

§1.    PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 

I.  Eztraordiriary  teachers  in  the  apostolical  churches, — These 
were  known  in  the  church  only  while  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  continued.  They  were  apostles,  evangelists,  and  prophets. 
The  precise  nature  and  characteristic  distinctions  of  these  officers 
it  is  not  our  province  to  define.  The  discussion  is  given  at  length 
by  Neander  in  his  "  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apos- 
tles." The  (Kstinction  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  however, 
seems  to  be  justified  by  such  passages  as  the  following :  Eph.  iv. 
11,  12,  compared  with  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Rom.  xii.  7,  8 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
6,  &c.  These  extraordinary  offices,  whatever  they  were,  ceased 
with  the  age  of  the  apostles.  The  office  of  the  apostles  bears  no 
resemblance  to  any  other.  They  were  commissioned  by  Christ, 
and  were  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  to  transmit  his  word  and 
Spirit  to  the  whole  Christian  church  through  all  ages.  Their  au- 
thority can  be  delegated  to  none  else ;  as  apostles,  they  can  have 
no  successors.  The  fiction  of  the  apostolical  succession  is  a  delusion 
which,  in  extravagant  folly  and  superstition,  is,  perhaps,  without  a 
parallel  even  in  the  history  of  religious  extravagances. 

126 
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n.  Hie  ardincary  officers  of  the  apostolical  church. — The  original 

and  ordinary  officers  of  the  chwch  consisted  of  two  classes;  the 

first)  known  by  different  names,  eTUCxoTtoiy  overseerSj  superintend- 

ents^  bishopSf  TCpecX/^^fpoc,  presbyterSy  elders^  StidoxaTuoiy  teachers^ 

nocfiivegy  pastors^  &c. ;  the  second,  Staxo^yot,  servants^  deacons. 

The  two.  orders  of  the  clergy  established  by  the  apostles  con- 
tinued until  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  first  half  of  the  third 
centuries.  Tertollian,^  ▲•  D.  220,  is  the  first  to  make  mention  of  a 
new  and  subordinate  order,  that  of  readers.  Cyprian,'  A.  d.  250, 
speaks  of  sulhdeaconSy  aeolythsj  and  readers.  There,  were  also  exor* 
cists,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  church  at  Carthage.  Ensebius'  has 
preserred  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  from  Cornelius  of  Rome,  A.  d. 
250,  firom  which  it  appears  that  there  were  in  that  church  also  the 
same  officers,  to  which  is  added  that  of  janitors.  These  were  ac« 
counted  an'  inferior  orders  while  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
constituted  the  superior  order.  The  inferior  order  were  the  attend- 
ants, assistants,^  and  servants  of  their  superiors,  to  wait  upon  and 
assist  them  in  their  ministrations,  and  to  render  the  rites  of  public 
worship  more  formal  and  imposing. 

m.  Divisions  and  classes  in  different  churches. — ^In  the  divi- 
sions of  the  priesthood,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  seek  for  uniform  and 
fixed  ndes  without  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  different  communities 
and  countries.  From  a  letter  to  Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  writ- 
ten by  Cornelius  of  Rome,  who  died  A.  d.  250,  it  appears  that  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  at  Rome  composed  five  classes,  sub- 
deacons,  acolyths,  exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers;  but  the 
usages  of  the  churches  of  Milan,  Naples,  Syracuse,  and  Ravenna 
did  not  at  the  same  time  correspond  with  those  of  Rome. 

For  the  vast  church  at  Constantinople,  A.  d.  530,  Justinian  pre- 
scribed the  following  officers :  sixty  presbyters,  one  hundred  dea- 
cons, forty  deaconesses,  ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten 
readers,  and  twenty-five  singers ;  in  all,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  besides  one  hundred  door-keepers,  ostiarii. 

From  all  these  authorities  the  inference  clearly  is,  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  superior  and  inferior  clergy  was  recognised  in  all  the 
churches,  thoi^h  there  was  no  uniform  rule  of  division. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  also  to  take  notice  of  the  dif- 
ferent classifications  which  prevail  in  the  several  great  divisions  of 
the  church. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  officers  were  as  follow:   1.  Bishops; 
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2.  Priests ;  3.  Deacons ;  4.  Sub-deacons,  and  5.  Readers,  to  which 
class  the  singers  and  acoljths  also  belonged. 

The  episcopal  hierarchy  itself  consisted  of  three  orders :  arch- 
bishops, metropolitans,  and  patriarchs.  To  these  another  officer, 
^till  higher,  was  sometimes  added,  styled  exarch.  The  ecclesias- 
tical court  of  Russia  is  styled  the  Holy  Synod.  Its  organization 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  modern  Greek  church  in  Rus^ia.^ 

The  Syriac  and  Nestorian  churches  affect  to  copy  after  the  hea- 
venly hierarchy,  and  to  compare  their  officers  with  those  of  the 
court  of  heaven.  The  Nestorians  compare  their  patriarchs,  metro- 
politans, and  bishops  with  the  orders  of  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and 
Thrones ;  their  archdeacons,  pastoral  priests,  and  preachers  with 
angels  of  the  second  rank,  styled  Virtues,  Powers,  and  Domina- 
tions ;  their  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and  readers  with  thosd  of  the 
third  rank,  viz.  Princedoms,  Archangels,  and  Angels.* 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Western  church,  in  general,  abide 
finnly  by  the  principle  established  by  the  schoolmen,  that  the 
priesthood  is  to  consist  of  seven  classes,  corresponding  to  the  seven 
spirits  of  God.  Of  these,  the  three  who  are  chiefly  enrployed  in 
the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  compose  the  superior  order;  and 
the  four,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  the  clergy  in  their  ministra- 
tions and  to  assist  in  conducting  public  worship,  belong  to  the  infe- 
rior order. 

The  canonists  divide  the  priesthood  mto  nine  classes  ;  of  which 
four  belong  to  the  higher  order,  and  five  to  the  lower.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  catalogue  of  the  several  classes  as  given  by  them,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lowest  to  the  highest :  Of  the  inferior  order — 
1.  Singers;  2.  Doorkeepers ;  8.  Readers;  4.  Exorcists;  5.  Aco- 
lyths.  Of  the  superior  order — 6.  Sub-deacons;  7.  Deacons; 
8,  Presbyters ;  9.  Bishops.^ 

The  classification  according  to  the  scholastics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  as  follows :  Of  the  superior  order,  three — I.  Pres- 
byters, or  priests ;  2.  Deacons ;  3.  Sub-deacons.  Of  the  inferior 
order,  four — 1.  Acolyths ;  2.  Exorcists ;  8.  Readers ;  4.  Door- 
keepers. This  classification  of  the  inferior  order  was  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent;  but  another  of  a  subordinate  rank  is 
sometimes  added.^ 

The  second  Council  of  Toletum,  a.  d.  531,  provides  that  chil- 
dren of  tender  age  may  be  devoted  to  the  ministry ;  and  that,  after 
having  been  duly  instructed,  if  of  blameless  morals,  they  may, 
after  passing  through  the  inferior  orders,  be  advanced  to  the  supe- 
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rior,  by  ^tppointment  to  the  office  of  deacon,  presbyter,  or  bishop. 

Tkt  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  thus  became  a  kind  of  seminary 
from  which  the  churches  irere  supplied  with  candidates  for  the 
ffiinistry. 

ly.  Origin  of  the  digtinetion  between  Bishops  and  Presbyter Sy  as 
separate  orders  of  the  clergy. — According  to  Hilary  of  Rome,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  distinction  was  the  result  of 
an  ambitious  strife  for  preferment  and  office  on  the  part  of  certain 
of  the  clergy,  who,  by  talent  and  influence  gaining  a  leading  in- 
fluence among  their  fellow-presbyters,  began  proudly  to  claim  supe- 
riority over  them  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  priesthood,  and,  by  this 
means,  -finally  acquired  for  themselves  official  consideration  and 
importance,  which  was^  at  first,  the  result  of  accidental  circum- 
stancas.* 

Jerome  ascribes  the  origin  of  these  prerogatives  to  the  ambition 
of  the  priesthood.  It  was  a  fruitless  expedient  to  put  an  end  to 
the  ambitious  contentions  of  the  clergy  for  preferment  one  above 
mother,  and  to  quiet  their  discussions.f  In  either  case,  episco- 
pacy, according  to  these  ancient  authors,  had  its  origin  in  the  bad 
passions  of  the  priesthood,  and  evinces  their  early  departure  from 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  ke. 

These  and  many  other  causes,  doubtless,  operating,  some  with 
less  and  others  with  greater  power  in  different  churches,  gave  rise 
to  episcopacy  at  an  early  period ;  and  the  institution  of  the  epis- 
eopal  system  soon  wrought  almost  a  total  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  church.  This  change  is  apparent  in  the  rise  of  a  multitude 
of  officers  in  the  church  and  in  the  ministry,  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  the  episcopal  prerogatives.  But  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  respecting  the  origin  of  the  episcopacy  have  been  exhi- 
bited in  another  place.  It  only  remains,  in  this  connection,  to 
subjoin  the  date  which  is  generally  assigned  to  the  commencement 
of  the  official  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters. 

*  Apud  omnes  gentes  atiqne  honorabiUs  est  seneotiu,  nnde  et  fynagoga  et 
postea  eceleaia  seniores  habait,  quonun  sine  consilio  nihil  agebatur.  Quod  qua 
legligentiA  obtolererit,  nescio,  nisi  forte  doctomm  dissidio,  aut  magis  super bia 
dm  8oU  Toliint  aliquid  TiderL — In  TVm.  t.  6. 

t  Anteqnam  diaboli  instinctn  stadia  in  religione  ilerent,  et  diceretnr  in  popu- 

fii,  ego  ram  Panli,  ego  antem  Cephn,  commoni  presbyteromm  consilio  ecclesie 

gabemabantar.    Poetqnam  yero  annsqaisque  eos  qnos  baptizayerat  stios  puta- 

bat  e8M,  non  Christi,  in  toto  orbe  decretum  est  at  onus  de  presbyteris  electas 

tuperponeretnr  esteiis,  ad  quern  omnia  ecclesin  cura  pertineret,  et  schismatum 

toUerentur.— ill  1^1  I. 

9 
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After  the  decease  of  the  apostle^,  the  authority  of  such  as  had 
enjoyed  their  personal  instructions,  like  Polyearp,  Papias,  and  Cle- 
ment of  Bome^  would  naturally  be  received  with  great  respect.  A 
peculiar  yeneration  may  also  be  supposed  to  belong  to  them^  and  to 
the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles  over  which  these,  their  imme- 
diate successors,  presided.  So  far  as  such  incidental  circumstaacea 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  episcopacy,  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  it  may  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  But 
beyond  thi&  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  any  one  assumed 
or  exercised  the  office  of  bishop  earlier  than  a.  hundred  years  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century. 
For  a  hundred  years  later,  until  the  fourth  century,  the  bishop 
continued  only  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  connection 
with  his  fellow-presbyters,  by  and  with  their  consent  and  advice. 
The  idea  of  the  co-prdinate  authority  of  presbyters  and  bishops 
continued  for  several  centuries  later.* 

The  specifications  which  follow  relate  to  the  bishop  when  fully 
invested  with  his  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  church  and  presiding 
officer  over  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy. 

§2.   OF  BISHOPS. 

I.  Names  and  titles  of  Bishops. — The  Greek  word,  huaxcmogy 
which  has  from  the  beginning  been  retained  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  church,  is  equivalent  to  the  terms  overseer^  superintendent^ 
inspector^  president.  Augustin  defines  it  to  mean  overseer,  preri* 
dent  Jerome  renders  it  superintendent;  both,  however,  uniformly 
employ. the  original  word.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  thid 
presbyters  are  likewise  exhorted  in  the  Scriptures  to  exercise  the 
same  spiritual  functions  as  the  bishops,  iTvaxoTtovvreg^  taking  the 
oversight  of  the  churches.     (1  Pet.  v.  1,  2.) 

The  following  are  the  most  important  names  which^w;ere  an- 
ciently applied  to  the  bishops.  The  period  from  which  these  titles 
severally  take  their  origin  is  indicated  by  the  age  of  the  authors 
cited  in  the  references, 

1.  li^BC^vrcsfoi  7tfK>earci/t6g,  (1  Tim.  v.  17 ;)  Ttfotardfievoi^ 
(1  Thess.  V.  12,)  rendered  in  LsAia  prepositi^  and  used  to  designate 


*  The  authorities  on  this  point  haye  been  ooUected  by  Rothe,  Die  Anfange  der 
Christlichen  Kirohe,  i.  208,  et  teq.j  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  foiind  in 
Trim.  Church,  chap.  tI.  pp.  124,  244. 
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them  as  the  prending  officers  in  Christian  assemblies.  The  Greek 
iathers  are  careful  to  add  the  phrase  spiritual^  nvevftanxoi  or 
TtPiVfianxov  Z^^f^y  ^  distinguish  them  from  secular, rulers.^ 

2.  Tlpoeipoiy  premdesj  pfm$identes.  Used  in  close  connection 
with  the  forego^g,  and  derived  from  the  nfOsh^CLj  the  elevated 
Beat  which  the  bishop  occupied  in  the  synod^  aAd  in  the  religious 
assMnblies  of  the  people.' 

8»  "fi^opoi,  intptators.  Not  often  used,  because  it  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  the  i^poL  of  the  Greeks.  Both  the  Greek 
aad  La^  term  is  much  in  use  among  Protestants  to  designate  the 
principal  of  a  school,  or  corporation,  or  church,  and  is  synonymous 
with  church  or  school  inspector,  or  master  of  a  gymnasium. 
.  4.  *A7t6aro2jOL,  apostles.  So  called  by  Theodoret  to  distinguish 
them  from  presbyters,  who  were  called  eTiiaxoTtOL^  Also,  Ai'a- 
ioj[pL  rim  OTtoaro^jiiv^  vicariiy  or  successors  of  the  apostles.^  On 
this  title  now  depends  the  important  dogma  concerning  the  per- 
petual and  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops  which,  not  only  the 
Greek  and  Romish  churches,  but  a  portion  also  of  the.  church  of 
Englaiid,  maintain  with  singular  pertinacity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  siLccession  is  purely  a  creation  of 
prelacy  unknown  to  the  primitive  churches.  Ignatius  is  of  no  au- 
thority :  nonie  of  the  apostolical  fathers  teach  it.  The  passage  of 
Clement,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  c.  44,  so  often  cited,  refers 
to  the  ordinary  ministry.  Cyprian,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
years,  from  the  apostolic  age,  is  the  first  to  assert  this  dogma.'*' 
After  Cyprian,  it  is  affirmed -by  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Basil,  Jerome, 
and  Theodoret,  and  from,  them  it  has  been  transmitted  through 
erery  succeeding  age.  Even  now  it  assumes  to  michurch  the  whole 
Chrktian  ministry,  unless  episcopally  ordained  by  one  who  has 
received  the  mysterious  grace  of  apostolical  succession. 

5.  Angeli  ecclesisej  angels  of  the  church.  An  epithet  derived 
from  the  angel  of  the  church,  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  a  doc- 
trine of  great  antiquity,  that  some  angel  in  heaven  acted  as  the 
representative  of  every  nation  and  kingdom  and  province,  and  that 
some:  guardian  angel  was  in  trusted,  with  the  care  of  each  indivi- 
dual. (Heb.  i.  14.)  The  bishops,  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  the  scr- 
Tice  of  the  saints,  were  supposed  to  bear  the  same  relations  in  the 

*  Labor&re  debemaSf  at  unitatem  a  Domino,  et  per  apostolos  nobis,  tuceessorihu» 
tnditam  obtinere  cnremns. — Epitt,  ad  ComeL  42,  al.  45.  Comp.  Ep.  G9,  al.  66, 
adFlonnk 
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hierarchy  of  the  church  that  these  tutelary  angels  here  in  the 
court  of  heaven.  On  the  subject  of  guardian  angels,  see  refer- 
ences.* 

6.  Summi  sacerdoteSf  pontifices  maximi^  chief  priests,  etc.  These 
titles  were  conferred  by  those  writers  who,  in  the  third  century, 
began  to  deriye  the  organization  of  the  church  from  the  regulations 
of  the  temple  $erviee,  rather  than  from  those  of  the  synagogue. 
They  afterwards  became  the  titles  of  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

7.  PatreSy  patres  ecclenw^  paires  elericorum^  and  patres  patrumj 
^^  fathers,  fathers  of  the  church,  fathers  of  the  clergy,  fathers  of 
fathers ;"  according  to  the  oriental  custom  of  calling  a  teacher  or 
superior,  31*,  ^^ol  and  a^^dig^  father. 

Abba  and  'abbaf  was  originally  the  common  appellation  of  a 
monk.    Modem  usage  also  confers  upon  him'  the  name  of  fatl^er. 

Papaj  popej  corresponds  in  signification  with  OL^i^aLj  TtajtTtOj 
father  J  honoured  father  j  and  is  a  familiar  and  affectionate  form  of 
expression  which  was  applied  at  first  to  all  bishops.  Tertullian  be- 
stows this  appellation  upon  the  bishop.'  Cyprian  was  addressed 
by  the  same  title.^  Siricius  was  probably  the  first  Roman  bishop 
who,  about  the  year  884,  assumed  the  name  as  an  official  title  in  a 
public  document.^  It  was  not,  however,  employed  officially  until 
the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  A.  D.  450 ;  and  it  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  according  to  an  order  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  590,  who  declares  this  to  be  the  only 
appropriate  title  belonging  to  the  office. 

8.  Patriarchs.  At  first,  all  bishops  were  called  by  this  nam^ 
as  being  superior  to  the  presbyters,  who  were  merely  denominated 
patres.  It  was  afterwards  only  applied  to  the  archbishop  and  me- 
tropolitan, or  to  the  bishop  of  some  large  and  influential  diocese. 
Between  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries,  five  large  churches  arose, 
whose  highest  ecclesiastical  officer  bore  the  title  of  patriarch. 
These  were  the  churches  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Theophilus  or  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 

9.  Stadtholders  and  vicegerents  of  Christ  and  of  God.  From 
the  time  of  Ignatius  and  the  date  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
the  bishops  were  represented  to  have  received  their  commissions 
from  Christ  himself,  and,  in  his  name,  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  bishop  as  acting  ^^vice  Ohristij** 
in  the  place  of  Christ.  Basil  represents  him  as  occupying  the 
place  of  the  Saviour:^  'Hhe  president  is  nothing  less  than  one  who 
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BOBtaiiis  the  person,  6  *tov  ^Ec/rfipog  vTtej^QfP  TtpocfcMoVy  who  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  Saviotir ;"  and  AugUstin  land  Ambrose  employ 
much  the  same  extravagant  language.     So  early  did  the  church 
forget  the  Saviour's  injunction,  ^'  Call  no  man  majpter." 
The  pope,  in  styling  himself  vicar  of  Christ,  vicegerent  of  God, 

etc.,  only  arrogated  as  exclusively  his  own,  what  had  previously  been 

a  common  appellation  of  bishops. 

10.  ''Ap;(^avrf $  ixK^i^ioVy  rulers  of  the  church.  So  Origen, 
EuaebiuB,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  others.  They  were  rulers,  how- 
ever,  not  in  a  political,  but  merely  in  a  religious  s^nse. 

11.  Princeps  sacerdotwmj  and  Episcopus  episcoporunij  are  syn- 
onymous with  archbishop,  patriarch,  etc. 

12.  Various  other  epithets  are  applied  to  them,  such  as  blessedy 
nmt  blessed — hoty^  most  hofy — most  beloved  of  God,  etc.  The  usual 
salatation  of  a  letter  was  as  follows :  Toi  ayvordroi  xai  fiaxofO' 
tir^  oj^'j^venifhoonu^  xcu  olxovfji€vucq>  Ttarptdp;^^. 

n.  Official  duties  of  the  Bishop, — The  oflSce  of  bishop  compre- 
hended, in  general,  two  different  classes  of  duties. 

A.  All  those  that  relate  to  the  worship  of  Chd.  This  division 
comprises  all  the  oflSces  of  religious  worship  without  exception, 
whether  performed  by  the  bishop  in  person,  or  by  others  acting 
under  his  commission. 

B.  Duties  relating  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church. 
Under  this  class  is  comprised  the  oversight  in  all  the  churches  of 
his  diocese,  both  of  the  laity  and  the  priesthood ;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  several  churches  which  were  submitted 
to  his  care. 

These  separate  divisions  require  each  a  careful  examination. 

A.  In  regard  to  duties  pertaining  to -religious  worship,  we  are  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  the  right  or  vocation,  and  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  duties  consequent  upon  this  vocation.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  the  church,  while  yet  the  greatest  simplicity  of  form  pre- 
vailed, and  before  any  determinate  distinction  was  known  between 
bishop  and  presbyter,  many  services  relating  to  the  worship  of  God 
were  prescribed,  to  the  deacons  and  ministers,  Siaxovoig  and  VTtrip- 
etvug,  who  were  already  known  in  the  New  Testament.  According 
to  Justin  Martyr,*®  it  was  the  duty  of  the  minister,  6  TtfoeCtog 
rcjfv  die?j^t,  synonymous  with  emaxoTtog,  df>xispevg,  isfHxpxvgy 
to  consecrate  the  elements.  To  the  deacons  belonged  the  duty  of 
distributing  them.  The  same  distribution  of  the  services  is  also 
prescribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.**     Other  duties  are 
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alflo  aBsigned  to  the  deacons  and  subordinate  oflScers  of  the  church, 
to  be  performed,  however,  by  the  direction  or  under  the  immediate 
oversight  of  the  bishop. 

Some  of  the  oflSces  and  duties  mentioned  below  were  not  exclu* 
sively  performed  by  the  bishop.  They  were,  however,  appropri* 
ately  his  own,  whether  fulfilled  by  himself  or  by  another  linder  his 
authority  or  superintendence  as  commissioned  by  him. 

1.  It  wa9  cBpeciaUy  the  duty  of  tJie  bishop  to  perform  the  vffiees  of 
catechiBt  and  preacher.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  ancient  church  that 
the  peculiar  oflSce  of  the  bishop  is  to  teach  the  people.*  This  duty 
was  distinctly  acknowledged  and  actually  performed  by  Chrysostom, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyprian,  Augustin,  Leo  the  Great,  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  others.  Such  was  not  only  the  sentiment  of  the 
church  generally,  but  Charlemagne  and  Louis  I.  expressly  enjoin 
the  bishops  not  to  neglect  this  important  part  of  their  official  duties 
on  any  plea  of  ignorance  or  indolence.**  The  same  duty  is  expli- 
citly taught  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  following  terms,  and  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  primitive  church :  "  Whereas 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  peculiar  office  of  bishops, 
is  as  essential  to  every  Christian  community  as  the  reading  of  the 
word;  therefore,  this  sacred  synod  has  determined  and  decreed 
that  all  bishops,  archbishops,  and  primates,  and  all  other  prelates 
of  the  churches,  are  themselves  required  and  personally  bound  to 
preach  the  blessed  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  unless  specially  igir^ 
Yenteiy  kgitime  prohUntV*^ 

Such,  beyond  all  controversy,  is  the  duty  of  those  who  sui^taiii 
the  office  of  bishop ;  though  their  practice  has,  at  times,  been  alto- 
gether the  reverse  of  this,  and  still  is  in  part.  Occasionally,  even 
in  the  ancient  church,  the  bishops,  through  the  pressure  of  secular 
cares,  neglected  entirely  their  ministerial  duties.  At  other  times, 
they  refused,  in  the  pride  of  office,  their  duties  as  preachers  and 
catechists,  and  the  more  humble  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  as  dero- 
gatory to  their  character.  But  at  no  time  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  bishop  to  discharge  all  the  offices  of  the  ministry  been 
called  in  question.  The  act  of  ordination,  of  itself,  and  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  church,  exclusively  invests  them  with  aU  the 
offices  and  prerogatives  of  the  priesthood. 

2.  The  confirmation  of  baptized  persons,  by  which  they  are  re- ' 


*  Episcopi  proprium  munus— docere  populum. — Ambrose,  De  OJk.  Saeer,  lib. 
L  0.  i. 
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cei?ed  as  regular  members  of  the  chtircli.     This,  which  is  styled 

the  sealing  of  the  covenant,  was  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop.* 

Thffl  rite  is  still  performed  in  the  Roman  GathoUc  and  English 

ehnrches  by  the  bishop  himself  or  his  substitute.  In  other  churches, 

the  priest  is  permitted  to  administer  this  ordinance. 

8.  TXe  ordination  of  the  clergy ^  and  consecration  of  other  officers 
cfthe  church.     It  hasbeen  a  uniform  rule  of  the  church,  both  in 
ancitot  and  modem  times,  to  which  there  have  been  only  occasional 
exceptions,  that  the  right  of  ordaining  belongs  to  the  bishop.     The 
substitnte  was  regarded  as  acting  strictly  in  the  place  of  the  bishop, 
and  in  this  way  the  bishop  gained  peculiar  influence  and  considera- 
tion.  The  archdeacon  is  sometimes  represented  as- officiating  in  the 
ordination  of  inferior  officers;  but  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  acting,  in 
sach  cases,  in  the  place  of  the  bishop,  so  that  what  he  does  by  an- 
other he  does  of  himself.     Three  bishops  were  required  to  assist  in 
the  ordination  of  one  to  that  office ;  but  some  of  the  higher  officers 
in  other  orders  of  the  clergy  were  subsequently  permitted  to  assist 
in  this  service. 

4.  The  consecration  of  the  sacramental  elements.  This  was  done, 
in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  by  the  7rpO€<TTQ$  rcxv  ahsTu^SxVj  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  church,  and  became,  subsequently,  the  duty 
exclusively  of  the  bishop.  It  was,  indeed,  frequently  performed 
by  presbyters,  and  even  by  deacons,  but  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop,  and  by  his  authority.  Whenever  either  presbyter  or  dea- 
con presumed  to  perform  this  office,  it  was  severely  censured  as  an 
aagnmption  of  an  episcopal  prerogative,  f 

HI.  Of  the  power  of  the  bishop  in  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  church  after  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy. — It  was  a 
favourite  sentiment  in  the  church,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  that  all  power  centered  in  the  bishop  as  a 
universal  hierarch — that  all  the  clergy  were  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity— that  all  spiritual  benefices  and  preferments  proceeded  from 
him,  and  that  all  the  sacraments  were  to  be  administered  in  his 


*  Pontificibai  soils  dsberi  ut  Tel  consignant,  Tel  paraclitum  Spiritum  tradant, 
non  solum  eonsnetudo  ecelesue  demonstrat,  Tenim  et  leetio  Aetorum  Apostolo- 
rom. — Ihhocbht  I.,  Ad  Decret.  o.  i.  b.  8.     Comp.  Innocent  II.  Epist.  78.     Quid 
fmeii,  exetpta  ordinatione,  dpisoopus  quod  presbyter  non  faoit  ? — Hisbon.  Ad  Evag 
85.     Comp.  Cone.  Antiooh.  c.  22. 

f  Pepin's  decree,  a.  d.  756,  is  as  foUows : — Nullus  presbyter  pr»eumat  missas 
celebrare  sine  jussione  episaopi  in  c^jus  parochia  est.  The  Council  of  Arles^ 
A^  P.  814,  laid  similar  restrictions  upon  deaoons. — Can.  15. 
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name  and  by  a  commission  from  him.  Both  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions and  the  liturgy  of  the  pseudo  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite, 
represent  that  every  thing  relating  to  the  worship  of  God,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  the  collective  work  of  the  bishop.  But  restrictions  were 
early  laid  upon  the  authority  of  the  bishop  by  regulations  of  the 
church,  by  synodical  decisions,  and  by  metropolitan,  patriarchal, 
and  papal  decrees.  By  these  regulations  and  decrees,  the  ppwer 
of  the  bishop  was,  at  times,  greatly  reduced*  But,  however  limited 
his  prerogatives,  the  bishop  uniformly  remained  the  source  and 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  authority  within  his  own  diocese.  The  dior 
cesan  clergy  of  every  rank  were  dependent  upon  him,  and  by  him 
were  the  regulations  of  the  churcheS/ directed.  His  influence  was 
especially  manifested  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  In  the  superintendence  of  religious  worship.     All  the  forms 
^  of  public  worship  were  subject  to  his  direction.     This  direction  he 

gave  at  pleasure,  either  in  accordance  with  bis  own  will,  or  in 
conformity  with  usage,  or  by  rules  more  or  less  specific.  It  was 
his  business  to  see  that  every  thing  was  done  according- to  the 
established  order.  Over  occasional  and  peculiar  religious  acts, 
such  as  processions,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  and  vows,  he  had  a  special 
control. 

2.  The  oversight  of  all  the  members  of  his  diocese  in  regard  to 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  oversight  he  exercised 
by  adjudicating,  excommunicating,  prescribing  penance,  and  regu- 
lating the  laws  of  the  marriage  institution.  The  doings  of  the 
priest  were  especially  open  to  an  jsippeal  to  him  and  subject  to  his 
revision.  In  a  word,  all  that  related  to  the  discipline  of  the  church 
was  subject  to  his  control. 

8.  The  reconciling  of  penitents^  or  the  restoration  of  offending 
members  of  the  church.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  annoimce 
those  who  made  profession  of  penitence — ^to  receive  them  on  pro- 
batiw — to  prescribe  the  time  and  form  of  their  penance,  and  to 
exercise  a  watch  over  them ;  though,  in  all  this,  the  presbyter  often 
co-operated  with  him,  and  even  the  whole  church  continued  for 
some  time  to  have  a  voice  in  its  discipline.  But  to  remove  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was,  in  the  ancient  church,  the  especial 
prerogative  of  the  bishop,  which  was  very  seldom  delegated  to  a 
presbyter  or  any  other.  In  this  respect,  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
was  absolute  over  even  the  monarch  upon  his  throne.  Ambrose 
boldly  forbade  Theodosius  the  emperor  to  receive  the  Lord's  sup- 
per at  his  hands ;  ^nd,  after  prescribing  to  him  a  severe  penance, 
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restored  him,  on  eonfeasion,  to  the  communion  of  the  church.'^  On 
the  introduction  of  the  forms  of  confession  and  private  absolu- 
tion, the  whole  system  of  penance  previously  in  use  was  changed, 
bat  there  still  remained  much  to  be  administered  publicly  by  the 
highop. 

4.  AU  the  subordinate  membere  of  the  priesthood^  and  the  ser- 
vants^ in  the  ehurehj  were  subjeet  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
UshopSy  both  as  to  the  discharge  of  their  offices  and  the  conduct 
of  their  liveB.  It  was  an  ancient  rule  in  the  church,  that  the  clergy 
are  under  the  same  subjection  to  the  bishop  as  the  soldidr  to  his 
commander.  History,  indeed,  abounds  with  examples  of  severe 
punii^ment  inflicted  upon  a  refractory  and  disobedient  priesthood.* 

5.  Jt  was  the  specific  dvty  of  the  bishop  to  visit  curates^  churches^ 
sehoolsy  cloisterSy  and  religious  establishments.  Many  rales  of  the 
chnroh  enforce  this  duty  upon  the  bishops  personally,  and  it  was 
with  reluctanee  allowed  to  the  bishop  to  appoint  to  this  service 
mral  bishops,  chorepiscopiy  exarchs,  and  itinerant  or  visiting  pres- 
byters, TtefidevTcu*  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  decreed  that  bishops  should  not  reside  }n  the 
country  or  amaller  villages,  but  itinerant  presbyters  only,  and  that 
these  should  do  nothing  without  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop  resid- 
ing in  the  city,  just  as  presbyters  acted  in  subordination  to  his  will. 
Under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  bishops  and  counts  of  the  realm 
were  placed  on  equal  footing,  and  exercised  a  joint  jurisdiction. 

6.  The  bishop  acted  as  moderator  of  all  synods  within  his  dio- 
eese,  and  gave  direction  to  their  doings.  This  was  formerly  a  pri- 
vilege of  great  importance.  The  disrespect  into  which  synodical 
councils  and  decrees  have  fallen,  in  modem  times,  has  greatly 
reduced  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  bishops.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  held  in  the  Greek  church, 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

7.  The  bishop  controlled  and  disbursed,  at  pleasure,  both  the 
occasional  contributions  and  the  stated  revenues  of  the  church. 
The  deacons,  at  first,  acted  as  his  assistants  in  the  business ;  but 
A0  the  management  of  the  revenue  became  more  intricate  and  re- 
sponsible, it  was  intrusted  to  stewards,  subject  to  the  direction  of 

*  Cum  pro  episcopatus  yigore,  et  oathedreB  auotoritate  haberes  potestatem  qua 
posses  <le  illo  statim  Tindicari — fungeris  circa  eum  potestate  honoris  tui,  ut  eum 
rel  deponas,  vel  abstineas.  Such  is  Cyprian's  counsel  to  Rogatian,  a  fellow  bishop, 
respecting  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  power  in  the  discipline  of  a  disorderly 
deacon.— Ep.  65,  aL  8.    Comp.  £p.  12,  al.  8,  18  al.  18. 
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the  archdsaconSj  over  whom  the  bishop  retained  a  general  super- 
intendence. 

8.  The  bishop  exercUed^  in  part,  a  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiasttcul 
jurisdiction^  especially  in  cases  relating  to  marriages  and  divorces, 
and  to  the  person  or  goods  of  ecclesiastics,*  and  in  what  are  called 
mixed  casesj  in  civil  or  penal  actions,  which  are  to  be  adjudged  both 
by  statute  and  by  common  law.  At  firsts  there  were  certain  jus- 
tices, sxhvxot  and  CfvvSixoij  advocati  uid  consules,  who  acted  as 
his  substitutes  and  in  his  name.  Special  tribunals  were  established 
here,  as  occasion  required,  for  the  management  of  his  viEu-ious 
judicial  concerns.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  oflSoe  of  deputies, 
officials,  and  chancellor,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  archdeacom  and 
consistories.  But  these  all  acted  in  the  name  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop,  and  were  accountable  to  him. 

Such  various  functions  of  the  bishop,  clerical,  financial,  and  judi« 
cial,  invested  him  with  authority  and  power  which  can  never  be 
safely  committed  to  any  man,  either  in  church  or  state.  The  bishop 
was  the  autocrat  of  the  church,  and  often  abused  his  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  selfish,  sinister  ends.  Of  chapters  of  cathedral 
churches,  nothing  was  then  known.  These  were  first  established 
in  the  ninth  century.  From  the  twelfth,  they  had  a  constitution 
which,  while  it  laid  some  salutary  restrictions  on  the  arbitrary 
powers  of  the  bishop,  brought  the  church  under  the  control  of  a 
dangerous  aristocracy.  The  bishop  continued  to  be  nominally  the 
head  of  his  chapter ;  but  his  efforts  to  hold  them  under  restraint 
proved  often  unavailing. 

The  bishop  was  chosen  to  his  office  in  different  ways,  which  are 
specified  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  elections. 

According  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  one  was  not  eligible 
to  the  office  of  bishop  until  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  The  rule, 
however,  was  not  generally  observed.  The  canonical  age  for  enter* 
ing  upon  this  office  was  thirty  years  ;^*  but  there  are  instances  on 
record  of  persons  who  have  been  elevated  to  the  bishop's  seat  at 
an  earlier  age. 

The  rites  of  consecration  by  which  the  bishop  was  inducted  into 
office  are  detailed  under  the  head  of  Ordination. 

*  Reference  was  had  to  1  Cor.  yi.  i  et  teq.<,  for  authority  for  the  exercise  of 
8ach  powers.  Augastin  complains  of  such  duties  as  exceedingly  Texatious  and 
DppressiTe. — Oper.  de  Monarch,  c.  29. 
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§  8.   OF  THE  INFERIOR  BISHOPS. 

The  whole  nmnber  of  bishops  in  the  early  churches  may  be 
divided  intb  two  classes  or  orders— ^inferior  and  superior.  To  the 
first  of  these  classes  may  be  referred, 

1.  *E7UtfxM0i  dr^o^-d^ovrsg,  vaeuij  vacantes,  cessantes,  quie$- 
eenie9j  bishops  withotU  cures.  To  this  class  belong  those  who,  for 
any  cause,  declined  the  duties  ^{  their  office.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution and  religious  commotion,  especially  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
oenturiesy  many  men  of  distinction  refused  to  be  considered  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  bishop,  and  even,  when  elected,  declined  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Others  i^esigned  who  had  been  fully  inducted 
into  office ;  and  others,  again,  not  being  acknowledged  by  their 
colleagues  and  dioceses,  were  subject  to  a  compulsory  resignation. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  ranked  those  bishops  who,  though 
they  did  not  resign,  absented  themselves  from  their  diocese  for  a 
length  of  time^  and  resided,  without  good  reason,  in  other  places. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  ten  or 
twelve  bishops  to>.  relinquish  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  resort  to 
the  court  at  Constantinople.  These  were  deservedly  accounted 
jml)ordinate  to  their  colleagues  who  continued  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

2.  Titular  bishops,  JEpiseopi  in  paribus  infidelium,  JEpiscopi 
gentium,  regionarii.  Bishops  of  this  class  were  invested  with  their 
office,  but  had  no  stated  charge  or  diocese.  This  title,  in  general 
use  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  was  given  to  the  bishops 
of  those  provinces  which  had  been  gained  by  the  conquests  of  the 
cross,  and  which  had  long  been  held  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks.  It  is  peculiarly  a  Popish  expedient  to  ap- 
pease the  claimants  for  episcopal  preferment.  The  appointment 
of  titular  dignitaries  was  opposed  to  the  general  usage  of  the  an- 
cient church ;  though  instances  of  this  unworthy  custom  occasion- 
ally occur  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.  B.  451,  (c.  6,)  decreed  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  at  large, 

3.  Suffragan  bishops.  These  were  originally  the  same  as  dio- 
cesan bishops,  who  acted  as  the  representatives  and  substitutes  of 
their  metropolitans.  They  were  called  sufiragan,  either  because 
they  could  not  be  consecrated  without  the  suffrage  of  the  metro- 
politan, or  because  they  had  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  synod. 
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while  yet  distinct  from  other  members  of  that  body.     The  latter  is 
the  more  probable  explanation  of  the  term. 

These  suffragan  bishops  are  not  the  same  as  the  chorepiscopi  ;^ 
but  after  the  cessation  of  them,  the  necessity  of  suffragans  became 
much  greater,  and  they  were  accordingly  increased,  bishops  who 
had  no  metropolitan  power,  first  began  in  the  tenth  century  to  have 
suffragans  imder  them.  These  were  also  styled  vicar-generals,  vice- 
gerents, vtce-episcopiy  etc.*  The  suffralgan  bishops  of  Germ^y 
were  appointed  for  the  ordination  of  inferior  oflScers  and.  the  con- 
secration and  benediction  of  churches,  altars,  baptiidmal  waters, 
etc. 

4.  Country  biahapSy  ;jja)p£7tt'(T«)7tot,  from  X^^r  ^  X^'^^9 
country  ;  ^piscopi  rurales^  s.  villani.  These  bishops  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute  among  the  learned,  and  called  forth  a  mul- 
titude of  treatises  and  authors,  ancient  and  modern.  The  office  be- 
longM  to  the  ancient  church,  but  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  modem. 
The  gospel  was  early  preached  in  villages  and  towns,  and  churches 
eslablished  with  pastors  and  teachers.  These  were  styled  ;jjCi)pf7ti- 
OxoTtOLy  bishops  of  the  country j  in  distinction  from  bishops  resident 
in  the  cities ;  but  the  rights  and  official  duties  of  both  were  in 
many  instances  the  same.  In  many  cases,  churches  would  natu* 
raUy  be  established  in  the  country  around  a  large  city,  through  the 
influence  of  the  parent  church  in  the  city.  These  churches,  and 
the  ministers  sent  out  to  them,  acknowledged  a  certain  dependence 
and  subordination  to  the  bishop  and  church  of  the  metropolis.  So 
that  the  bishops  in  the  country  were  more  or  less  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  city,  according  to  circumstances,  though  sustaining 
the  relations  of  an  official  equality. 

The  existence  of  such  country  bishops,  however,  was  soon  found 
to  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  metropolitan. 
It  was  accordingly  the  earnest  and  zealous  strife  of  this  dignitary, 
in  the  councils,  to  subject  the  bishop  of  the  country  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  metropolitan,  and  finally  to  annihilate  the  office  alto- 
gether. The  Council  of  Sardica,  A.  D.  347,  (c.  6,)  decreed  that 
such  bishops  should  not  be  appointed,  ne  vilescat  nomen  episcopi  et 
auctoritaa.  And  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  d.  360,  (c.  57,)  re- 
newed the  same  decree  for  a  similar  reason.  Previous  to  this  period 
their  powers  had  become  considerably  restricted.  They  are  styled 
<Ti;>l?wftToi^pyo/,  fellow-labourers  with  the  bishop;  and,  like  the 
cardinals  of  later  times,  were  reckoned  seventy  in  number,  which 
shows  again  that  they,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  were  compared  with 
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the  apostles  in  office.'    The  Council  of  Nice,  (c.  8,)  so  speaks  of 
them  as  to  show  that  they  held  an  intermediate  grade  between 
presbyters  and  bishops.     Their  duties  were,  to  give  letters  of 
recommendation  and  the  testimonials  of  the  church ;  to  take  the 
OTersight  of  the  church  in  the  section  of  country  allotted  to  them ; 
to  appoint  the  readers,  sub-deacons,  and  exorcists ;  and  they  might- 
ordain  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  not  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  city  bishop.^    Li  the  year  451,  they  voted,  for  the  first  time, 
as  the  substitutes  or  representatives  of  their  bishops.^    Previous  to 
this  time,  they  had  an  independent  vote  in  general  council,  as  in 
the  Council  of  Nice,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  city  bishops.^ 

The  office  pf  ehor-episcoptu  was  first  recognised  and  was  also 
soonest  ^continued  in  the  Eastern  church.  In  the  Western  church 
it  shared  a  similar  fate  at  a  later  period,  and  after  a  long  and  angry 
struggle  with  hierarchical  supremacy.  In  France,  this  order  of 
bishops  began  to  be  known  about  the  fifth  century.  They  have 
never  been  numerous  in  Spain  and  Italy.  In  Africa,  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  constitute  a  numerous  body.  In  Germany,  they  must 
have  been  frequent  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  f  and  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  arrogance,  ihsubordinatibn,  and  injurious  con- 
duct of  this  class  of  ecclesiastics  became  a  subject  of  general  com- 
plaint in  the  Western  church,  but  more  especially  in  France.  In 
the  East,  the  order  was  abolished  for  the  same  reasons  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  361.  But  so  little  respect  was  entertained 
for  this  decree  that  the  order  continued  until  the  tenth  century. 
They  were  first  prohibited  in  ^e  Western  church  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.* About  the  twelfth  century  they  disappeared  from  the  page 
of  history,  and  were  succeeded  by  archdeacons,  rural-deans,  and 
yicar-generals. 

5.  VisUarSy  nEfioSevtcUf  itinerant  presbyters.  They  were,  at 
first,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  the  room  of  the  char- 
episcapij  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  they  were  not  recognised  as  a 
distinct  order  until  some  centuries  later.  Their  business  was  that 
of  itinerant  ministers,  or  evangelists,  to  minister  to  the  churches  in 
the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  going  about  con- 
tinually to  guard  the  wavering  and  to  confirm  the  faithful.  But 
it  ^as  their  peculiar  characteristic  that  they  had  no  fixed  abode. 
They  had  not  the  independent  prerogatives  of  the  country  bishops, 
but  were  merely  vicarious  assistants  of  the  bishop — like  a  visiting 
committee  of  the  church,  or  the  visitores  ecehsiarum  of  the  Latin 
church.' 
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6.  Tnternessors,  intercesiores,  and  interventorei.  Officers  peculiar 
to  the  African  church,  wti^o  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Council  of 
Carthage.  They  were  temporary  incumbents  of  a  vacant  bishopric, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  performed  the  several  offices  of  bishop.  It 
was  their  duty  to  take  measures  for  the  regular  appointment  of  a 
bishop  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  prevent  abuser  no  one  was 
allowed  to  continue  in  office  more  than  one  year. 


§4.   OP  THE  SUPERIOR  BISHOPS. 

1.  Of  ArehhishopSj  ^  AjfxijeTticiTciyTtow  Theyar,e  not  the  same  as 
metropolitans,  as  has  frequently  been  supposed.  The  two  have  ever 
been  distinct  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  usually  in  the  Western. 
The  archbishop  is,  in  the  age  to  which  he  belongs,  the  highest 
functionary,  and  as  such  presides  over  both  metropolitans  and 
bishops.*  The  bishops  of  larger  cities,  such  as  Alexandria,  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  etc.,  gained  an  ascendency,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  over  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  of  smaller 
towns,  and  received  the.  name  of  archbishops  to  denote  this  superi- 
ority. The  title  was  officially  conferred  by  the  Council  of  EphesoB, 
A.  D.  431  ;^  but  in  the  preceding  century  was  conferred  upon  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  Athanasius  ;^  and,  previous  to  this,  appears 
to  have  been  used  interchangeably  with  other  titles  of  respect 
towards  eminent  bishops  of  the  larger  cities  and  presidents  of  pro- 
vincial synods,  but  without  designating  any  official  superiority. 
But  it  prevailed  only  until  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish  title, 
patriarch,  to  which  the  name  of  archbishop  gave  place. 

2.  Of  Metropolitans.  The  pastors  of  those  churches  which  were 
founded  by  the  apostles,  especially  if  those  pastors  had  themselves 
been,  inducted  into  their  charge  by  the  apostles,  may  be  presumed 
from  these  circumstances  to  have  shared  largely  in  the  respect  of 
their  contemporaries.  Their  age  and  talents  and  commanding  in- 
fluence at  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  metropolis  would  natu- 
rally, give  them  a  controlling  influence  over  the  neighbouring  and 
dependent  pastors  and  churches,  and  in  their  early  synodical 
councils. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  Eusebins 

*  ArduepiBcopuB  grsece  dioitur  summas  episcoporum ;  prsesidet  tarn  metropo- 
litanis  quam  episcopis  cseteris.  Metropolitani  giogulis  proTiBciis  president.— 
IsiooB.  Skvill.,  Orig.  lib.  tU.  21. 
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Speaks  of  Aiilip  as  bishop  of  Gortjna  and  the  other  churches  of 

Crete,'  and  of  Irenaeus  as  having  the  oversight  of  the  churches  of 

Giul;*  but  the  name  of  metropolitan  does  not  occur  until  the 

fourik  centurj:   instead  of  this,  the  titles  of  eminence  for  the 

bishops  were  xepOL^n,  e^apx^^  ^^^fX^^y  princeps  sacerdotum, 

fummus  saeerdoSj  primates^  senes,  &c.,  which,  after  the  Council  of 

Nice  defined  the  prerogatives  of  metropolitans,  came  into  frequent 

use.^    These  circumstances  may,  as  early  as  the  third  century  or 

the  latter  part  of  the  second,  have  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  the 

metropolis,  as  a  voluntary  concession,  what  he  afterwards  claimed 

as  his  right — ^the  right  of  pre-eminence. 

The  metropolitan,  as  an  official  dignitary  of  the  church,  is  first 
announced  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  the.  fourth  century,  but  iji 
such  a  connection  as  to  indicate  that  the  title  was  of  an  earlier 
date.  The  metropolitan  government  was  introduced  earlier  and 
more  fully  developed  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  churches. 
The  churches  of  Africa  were  particularly  opposed  to  this  system ; 
bat  the  diocesan  finally  gave  place  to  the  metropolitan  system 
throughout  the  Christian  church. 

It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  metropolitan  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  bishops  of  the  provinces,  **"  to  adjudicate  on  complaints  of 
presbyters  and  other  orders  of  the  clergy  respecting  their  bishops; 
to  regulate  the  liturgy  of  the  church ;  to  convene  and  to  preside 
over  synodical  councils,  and  to  direct  the  common  and  public  affairs. 
of  the  church.* 

3.  JPrtmateBy  Ttportoiy  Ttputevovreg  kTUOxomav.  This  title  is 
not|  as  many  suppose,  derived  from  an  ancient  civil  office  in  Rome. 
The  term  primal  urbis,  eastellij  palatii,  etc.,  primate  of  the  city, 
palace,  etc.,  is  of  much  later  origin,  and,  probably,  was  itself  de- 
rived at  first  from  the  church.  Bishops,  venerable  for  their  age  or 
personal  dignity,  and  those  who  held  offices  over  other  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  were  called  primates.  The  distinction,  however, 
between  titular  or  honorary  primates  and  primates  in  power,  was 
very  early  made.  In  Africa,  the  primate  was  the  same  as  epi^- 
copus  prima  iectisj  first  in  rank;  and  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
was  styled  Primate  of  all  Africa.  The  term  primate  was  often  the 
same  in  signification  as  archbishop,  metropolitan,  and  patriarch. 


*  Si  quempiam  TestH^nif  pro  causis  propriis,  nbicunque  compnlerit  ambularu 
necessiUa  ab  eodem  metropolitano  yeBtro  petere  cessionem  debeatis. — Grko.  M. 
lib.  r'd,  £p.  8. 
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The  appellation  of   primate  was  in  use  only  in  the  Western 
church. 

4.  JEzarcfis.  These  were,  in  th^  Easten^  church,  the  same  as 
the  primates  in  the  Western  church.  The  bishops  of  Ephesus, 
Hseraclea,  Gsesarea  in  Cappadocia,  together  with  those  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  especially  preserved  this  title.  It  waa 
their  duty  to  consecrate  their  metropolitans. 

5.  Absolute  or  independent  bishops^  dxi^xx^i  and  avToxi^)a2joij 
not  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  ^perior.  Such  were  all  bishops 
and  metropolitans  who  had  the  independent  control  of  their  dio- 
ceses. It  was  not  in  frequent  use,  because  the  Monophyrites' 
claimed  the  same  title  in  another,  but  kindred  sense.  According 
to  Bingham,  the  four  following  classes  received  this  title:  1.  All 
metropolitans,  anciently.  2.  Some  metropolitans  who  remained 
independent  after  the  establishment  of  the  patriarchal  power,  such 
as  those  of  Cyprus,  Iberia,  Armenia^  and  Britain.  8.  Such  bishops 
as  acknowledged  no  subjection  to  metropolitans,  but  only  to  the 
patriarch  of  the  diocese.  4.  Such  as  were  wholly  independent  of 
all  others,  and  acknowledged  no  superior  whatever.^  In  reality, 
however,  none  but  the  pope,  in  the  height  of  his  supremacy,  dan 
with  propriety  be  said  to  be  dxi^xi^jog  or  avToxi^xikog.  The 
independent  bishops  of  the  Western  church  were  so  only  in  regsra 
to  their  archbishops  and  primates ;  and  even  the  archbishop  of  the 
church  of  Ravenna,  who  for  a  long  time  refused  to  surrender  hia 
independence,  submitted  at  last  to  the  apostolic  see.^ 

6.  Patriarchs.  Few  topics  of  antiquity  have  been  so  much  the 
subject  of  strife  among  the  learned  as  this,  relating  to  the  patri- 
archs of  the  ancient  church.'  But  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur* 
pose,  to  take  only  a  brief  view  of  the  points  in  qtiestion. 

This  term  was  originally  applied  to  the  archbishop,  and  to  anj 
bishop  as  a  token  of  respect.  It  first  occurs  in  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  a.  b.  881,  as  an  official  title,  and  again  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon;  and  in  the  course  of  this  seventy  years,  the 
strict  and  limited  title  was  established ;  but  it  was  not  made  the 
title  of  a  distinct  office  until  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  title  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  who,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  styled  the  primates  of  their  church  patriarchs ;  and 
when  this  office  became  extinct  among  the  Jews,  the  title  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  dignitaries  of  the  Christian  church.  According 
to  Jerome,  the  Montanists  and  Cataphyrians  had  already  appropri- 
ated this  title  previous  to  that  event.  ^^ 
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The  bishops  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jenisalem  particularly  were  called  patriarchs.  Several  councilg 
hid  bestowed  upon  these  bishops  peculiar  marks  of  distinction,^^ 
which  enoonraged  them,  proudly  to  assume  this  title.  Agreeably 
to  the  design  of  Theodosins  the  Great,  Constantinople  maintained 
her  proud  prerogatiye,  and  became  a  second  Rome  in  ecclesiastical 
power  and  dignity*  These  high  pretensions  of  her  rival,  Rome 
herself  reluctantly  saw;  Alexandria  and  Antioch  uniformly  pro- 
tested against  them;  Jerusalem  retained,  indeed,  her  empty  ho- 
nours, but  not  her  patriarchal  rights  and  privileges.  The  Roman- 
ists are  careful  to  Say  that  there  were  at  first  five  patriarchs  in 
the  churqh,  that  those  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  were 
deservedly  so  called,  per  $e  et  ex  natura  ;  but  that  those  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem  were  by  mere  accident,  per  accideniy 
graced  with  tim  title. 

In  the  sixth  century,  Rome  and  Constantinople  engaged  in  a  bit- 
ter strife  for  the  title  of  imperial  patriarch,  7Uirf>idpx7!g  trig  ocxoi>- 
(i£vi^gyuniver$alis  eceheim  papa.  But  the  primate  of  Rome  finally 
ended  the  controversy  by  resigning  the  title  of  patriarch,  and  as-^ 
snming  only  that  of  pope,  papa^  or  pontifex  maximus. 

The  following  summary  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  patriarch  is 
given  by  Bingham,  (book  ii.  chap.  17) :  1.  ^^  They  were  to  ordain 
all  the  metropolitans  of  their  own  diocese,  and  to  receive  their  own 
ordination  from  a  diocesan  synod.  2.  To  call  diocesan  synods  and 
to  preside  over  them.  3.  To  receive  appeals  from  metropolitans 
and  provincial  synods.  4.  To  censure  metropolitans  and  their  suf- 
fragan bishops,  if  metropolitans  were  remiss  in  censuring  them. 
5.  They  migh^  delegate  metropolitans,  as  their  commissioners,  to 
hear  ecclesiastical  causes  in  any  part  of  the  diocese.  6.  They 
were  to  be  consulted  by  metropolitans  in  all  matters  of  moment. 
T.  To  communicate  to  their  metropolitans  such  imperial  laws  as 
concerned  the  church,  and  the  metropolitans  were  to  notify  the 
j^ovincial  bishops.  8.  Absolution  of  great  criminals  was  reserved 
to  them.^  9.  They  were  absolute,  and  independent  one  of  another. 
The  patriarchal  system  was  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
hierarchy  previous  to  the  development  of  the  papal  system.  Every 
advance  in  the  centralising  of  the  power  of  the  episcopate,  from 
an  humble  presbyter  up  to  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church, 
was  only  a  wider  departure  from  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 
church  as  it  was  firamed  by  the  apostles,  and  only  prepared  the 

way  for  that  masterly  and  final  stride  of  priestly  cunning  and 
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usurpation  which  concentrated  all  power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in 
the  person  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  No  cn^ving  of  the  human  heart 
is  more  strongly  written  than  that  after  power.  The  entire  history 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  from  the  simple  form  which  it 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  through  the  parochial,  dio« 
cesan,  metropolitan,  and  patriarchal,  is  but  a  record  of  these  insa- 
tiable cravings,  until  they  were  consummated  in  the  papal  system. 

§5.   THE   PAPAL  SYSTEM. 

The  rise  of  this  system  belongs  to  a  period  later  than  that  to 
which  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian  church  is  usually  restricted ; 
but  it  is  so  clearly  connected  with  this  subject  as  to  require  a  1»ief 
notice.  It  b  the  completion  of  that  centralization  of  spiritual 
power  which  early  began  to  abridge  the  free  and  popular  spirit  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  ultimately  sought  to  concentrate  all 
power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the  pope,  as  the  absolute  and 
supreme  head  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  vicegerent  of  GKkL  him- 
self. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  had  begun  an  eager 
and  angry  strife  for  the  mastery,  each  aspiring  with  insatiable  am- 
bition, and  watching  and  striving  with  restless  energy  to  establish 
his  claim,  over  that  of  his  rival,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
The  result  of  this  unworthy  controversy  between  these  dignitaries 
of  the  church  was  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
of  Rome  as  the  head  of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  the  church — a 
spiritual  despotism  which  completed  the  total  subversion  of  that 
organization  which  the  church  received  from  the  apostles  as  a  free 
and  independent  body. 

This  is  the  important  period  in  history  when  the  first  foundation 
was  laid  for  rendering  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  independent 
both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  secular  power.  This  period  has  not 
been  noticed  so  particularly  by  historians  as  its  importance  requires. 
They  seem  especially  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  famous 
Hildebrand,  who  in  the  year  1073  became  Gregory  YU.,  concerted 
these  measures  for  the  independence  of  the  chiurch,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  will  show:  *^It  was  the  deep  design  of  Hildebrand, 
which  he  for  a  long  time  prosecuted  with  unwearied  leal,  to  bring 
the  pope  wholly  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  to  prevent  the 
interference,  in  his  election,  of  all  secular  influence  and  arbitrary 
power.    And  that  measure  of  the  council  which  wrested  from  the 
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emperor  a  right  of  long  standing,  and  which  had  never  been  called 
io  qaestion,  may  deservedly  be  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of 
Popish  intrigue,  or  rather  gf  Hildebrand's  canning.  The  conces- 
flian  wluch  disguided.  this  crafty  design  of  his,  was  expressed  as  fol- 
lows : — That  the  emperor  should  continue  to  hold,  as  he  ever  had 
Mi,  the  right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  pope,  derived  from 
him.  The  covert  des^  of  this  clause  was  not  perceived ;  but  it 
expressed  nothing  .less  than — that  the  emperor  should  ever  receive 
ad  holdy  from  the  pope  himself  the  right  of  confirming  the  ap^ 
fmtment  of  the  pope  /" 

Ail  might  have  been  expected,  the  lofty  claim  of  the  pope  was 
rensted ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  defend  his  usurped  authority 
against  all  opposition,  and  proudly  proclaimed  himself  ^Hhe  suc- 
oessor  of  St.  Peter,  set  up  by  God  to  govern,  not  only  the  church, 
but  the  whole  world/' 

The  peculiar  costume  of  the  pope  is — 1,  a  white  robe ;  2,  purple 
slippers,  with  a  cross  of  golden  embroidiary  inwrought ;  3,  a  hood, 
or  cowl,  falling  over  the. ears;  4,  a  crimson  surplice;  5,  a  chasuble; 
6,  a  girdle ;  7,  the  robe  with  three  crosses  and  ornamented  with 
predoos  stones ;  8,  the  scarlet  mantle ;  &nd,  9,  a  mitre. 

The  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  pope  are  extremely  various 
ind  comprehensive,  some  of  which  are  as  follows : — He  claims  the 
right  to  bind  the  church  universal  to  a  strict  unity  in  faith  and 
practice;  to  hold  all  bishops  and  officers  of  the  church  account- 
able to  him  for  their  faith  and  practice ;  to  send  nuncios  and  dele- 
gates to  any  province  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  church  in  his 
name ;  to  summon  councils,  to  preside  over  them,  and  enforce  their 
decrees;  to  act  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  in  questions  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  the  church ;  to  excommunicate  heretical  bishops  and 
churches ;  to  institute  new  dioceses  and  take  the  government  of 
vacant  ones  by  his  own  vicars ;  to  absolve  from  obligation  to  obe- 
dience to  previous  decrees  of  popes  and  councils ;  to  establish  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church ;  and  to  control  its  missionary  ope- 
rations and  its  finances.  ^'  The  Roman  pontiff's  power  is  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical,  extending  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  state ; 
and  legislative  as  well  as  executive,  comprehending  in  its  measure- 
less range  both  the  making  and  enforcing  of  laws.  He  is  clothed 
with  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  church,  the  clergy,  councils, 
and  kings.  He  has  a  right,  both  in  a  legislative  and  executive 
capacity,  to  govern  the  universal  church,  and  to  ordain,  judge,  sus- 
pend, and  depose  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs,  through 
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Christendom.     These  receive  their  aathority  from  the  pope,  as  he 
does  his  from  God." 

Thus  the  beautiful  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Christian  system 
has,  for  a  thousand  years,  been  continually  sacrificed  by  attempts 
to  improve — ^to  build  upon  it.  Thus  its  progress  has  been  continii- 
ally  impeded  by  loading  its  movements  with  immeasurable  additions 
of  man's  invention,  until,  at  length,  at  an  infinite  remove  from  the 
lives  and  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  papacy,  that  master- 
piece of  cunning  among  the  inventions  of  men,  rears  aloft  its  im* 
pious  head,  the  sole  representative  of  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth! 


§6.   OF  PRESBYTERS,   OR  ELDERS. 

1.  Origin  and  meaning  of  the  term. — The  word  pre$byter  sig- 
nifies, properly,  an  elder^  that  is,  an  aged  person.  In  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  is  used  as  a  title 
of  o£Sce  or  dignity,  and  denotes  superiority,  not  so  much  in  age  as 
in  office.  It  is  expressive,  not  merely  of  age,  but  preferment  in 
dignity  and  office.  In  the  Jewish  synagogue,  elders  were  chosen, 
not  by  their  age,  but  for  their  wisdom  and  qualifications  for  their 
office.  So^  in  the  Christian  church,  an  elder  oi  presbyter  is  one 
who  is  chosen  or  appointed  to  a  certain  office,  not  by  reason  of  his 
age,  but  of  his  qualifications  for  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which 
he  is  placed. 

This  name  appears,  at  first,  to  have  denoted,  in  the  Christian 
church,  persons  appointed  to  rule,  to  govern.  The  D^^Pt^  or  elders^ 
in  the  synagogue,  were  rulers,  overseers,  governors.  But  the  duties 
of  a  governor  and  teacher  may  be  easily  combined,  and  were,  in 
fact,  united  in  the  elders  of  the  church.  The  apostles  styled  them- 
selves elders  and  fellow-elders,  (2  John  i. ;  1  Pet.  i.  2— comp. 
Philip,  ii.  25,)  and  they  were  certainly  rulers  and  teachers.*  The 
twofold  nature  of  the  office  of  elders,  or  presbyters,  is  fully  im- 
plied in  that  passage  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  criticism  and  of  such  various  interpretation :  ^^  Let  the 
elders  that  rule  well  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour,  espe- 
cially they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.*' 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  episcopal  writers  on  this  subject  thaty 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  the 
terms  STUaxoTtog  and  Ttpea^vrepogy  bishops,  presbyters  or  elders, 
are  synonymous,  and  denote  one  and  the  same  office.  See  Acts 
IX.  17,  28 ;  PhiUp.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1  ^  $eq. ;  Tit.  i.  &-7 ;  and 
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0on|Mre  Aofai  x^.  2,  4,  6.  zzii.  zxiii. ;  1  Cor.  zii.  28^0 ;  Eph. 
mil. 

The  usage  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  reference  to  the 
oiigmal  equality  and  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  has.  already 
teen  dnly  Indicated.  From  the 'earliest  rise  of  episcopacy,  pres- 
hjierUj  in  oommon  with  bishops,  were  ordained  as  spiritual  teachers; 
the.sacoessioti  and  right  of  ordination  being  claimed  as  the  ezdu- 
m  saperiority  of  bishops  above  presbyters,  thongfa  the  subordinate 
MttlKnJty  of  the  latter  was  of  necessity  implied. 

2.  PreAj/ten  m  the  apostolic  age.  A  just  idea  of  the  office  of 
presbyters  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  will  be  obtained  by  comparing 
it  with  that  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  The  Christian  church 
fas'  organised  «fter  the  model  of  the  Jewish  synagogue;  and  its 
presiding  officer  was  transferred  to  the  church  with  little  change  in 
Us  ddtieU,  privileges,  and  prerogatives.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
rder  of  the  synagogue  to  preside  in  its  public  assemblies,  to  dis- 
course upon  their  laws,  and  to  expound  their  sacred  Scriptures,  to 
take  the  oversight  of  the  members  of  the  synagogue,  to  instruct, 
to  reprove,  to  rebuke,  and,  in  connection  with  the  synagogue,  to 
administer  iA  discipline.  Such  was  also  the  primitive  duty  of  the 
presbyter.  He  was  the  presiding  officer,  the  pastor  and  instructor 
of  the  church.  He  was  not,  like  an  apostle  and  his  delegate,  an 
itinerating  minister,  having  care  over  several  churches,  but  re- 
stricted to  the  Care  of  a  single  church.  So  the  apostle  John,  when 
he  had  retired  from  the  circuit  of  his  labours  in  the  churches,  to 
take  the  stat^  charge  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  styles  himself, 
in  his  two  last  ■  epistles,  the  elder y  the  preebyter^  as  being  now  the 
settled  pastor  of  a  single  church. 

The  office  of  presbjrter  was,  undeniably,  identical  with  that  of 
bishop,  as  has  been  shown  above.  He  was  invested  with  the  same 
dudes  and  functions  as  those  of  a  primitive  bishop.  Like  the 
Uahop,  it  was,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the 
duty  of  the  presbyter  to  teach  and  to  preach,  to  preside  over  the 
church,  to  administer  its  ordinances  and  its  discipline,  to  ordain, 
and  generally  to  perform  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  prerogatives  im- 
plied in  the  cure  of  souls. 

After  the  usurpation  by  the  bishop  and  concession  to  him  of  su 
premacy  over  presbyters,  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  latter 
became  greatly  abridged.     It  varied  also  at  various  times  and  in 
different  countries.     The  first  characteristic  prerogatives  assumed 
by  the  bishops  were  the  apostolical  succession  and  the  right  to  or- 
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dain.  Scultet,  after  labouring  to  show  at  length  that  primitiTe 
episcopacy  was  not  only  ratified  and  established  in^he  time  of  the 
apostles,  but  confirmed  by  the  very  Son  of  God,  and,  therefore,  is 
of  divine  right,  adds  "  that  episcopacy  had  two  things  peculiar  to 
it — the  privilege  of  succeeding,  and  the  prerogative  of  ordaining: 
all  other  things  were  common  to  them  with  presbyters." 

But  the  bishop  soon  became  the  president  and  director  of  the 
whole  course  of  public  worship,  and  the  administrator  of  all  sacred 
o£Sces.  The  presbyter,  in  the  discharge  of  these  o£Sces,  only. acted 
as  the  delegate,  representative,  and  vicar  of  the  bishop,  and  was 
required  to  administer  his  duties  in  strict  subserviency  and  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 

3.  Equality  of  bishopa  and  presbyters.  The  original  identity  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church  is  an  historical  fact 
80  clearly  established  as  to  command  the  assent  of  many  Episco- 
palians and  prelatists  of  ^very  age  almost  since  the  rise  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  orders  of  the  ministry.  This  position 
has  been  illustrated  in  another  placo^  by  a  large  induction  of  au- 
thorities, of  which  the  following  is  but  a  very  brief  summary: 

The  terms  bishops  and  presbyters  are  used  interchangeably  by 
the  apostles  and  by  the  apostolic  fathers  succeeding  them,  whose 
genuine  works  remain  with  us.  This  interchange  of  these  terms, 
as  identical,  continues  far  into  the  second  century,  and  the  same 
honorary  titles  are  applied  to  each  indiscriminately.  When  a  dis- 
tinction begins  to  be  made,  it  is  only  that  of  primus  inter  pares — 
chief  among  equals,  like  that  of  a  moderator  of  a  council,  or  pre- 
sident of  a  senate.  Only  two  orders  of  officers  are  knoton  in  the 
church  until  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Those  of  the  first 
are  styled  either  bishops  or  presbyters ;  of  the  second,  deacons. 

We  begin  with  Clement  of  Rome,  about  A.  D.  90,  the  earliest  of 
the  apostolic  fathers.  Speaking  of  the  apostles,  he  says,  that, 
"preaching  through  the  countries  and  cities,  they  appointed  the 
first-fruits  of  their  conversions  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  over  those 
who  should  believe,  having  first  prorv^ed  them  by  the  Spirit.  Nor 
was  this  any  new  tiling ;  since,  long  before,  it  was  written  concern- 
ing bishops  and  deacons.'* — Ad  Cor.  42.  Bishops  and  deacons  are 
h^re  the  established  ministers  of  the  church.  Again,  section  44, 
in  speaking  of  the  ministerial  ofiice,  he  denominates  it  JTtiaxoTtyi, 
the  episcopate,,  the  office  of  the  imaxoTtog,  or  bishop ;  and  adds, 
that  the  apostles,  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  contentions 
which  would  arise  about  this  office,  appointed  those  whom  he  had 
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aentioned  before,  and  gave  direction  that,  thenceforward,  when 
ibej  should  die,  other  approved  m^n  should  succeed  them  in  their 
ofioe.    ^^Bleeeed  ure  the  presb^eriy"  he  adds  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, ''who  haTe  be^  already  discharged  by  death  from  this  office.'* 
Ihe  same  men,  whom  he  here  denominates  presbyters,  are  those 
whom  above  he  has  just  styled  bishops. 

Clement  was,  probably,  the  same  whom  Paul  commenda  as  one 
of  hiB  fellow-labomrers  ''whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life." 
Nothing  that  is  not  Scripture  can  be  of  greater  authority  than  his 
testimony  on  this  point.  He  knows  no  distinction  between  bishops 
and  presbyters. 

Polycarp,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  St.  John,  is*  the  next  in 
order.  This  venerable  apostolic  father  exhorts  the  Philippians,  to  , 
whom  he  writes,  ''to  be  subject  to  the  presbj/ter$  and  deacons  as 
vnto  God  and  to  Christ.*'  Again :  "  Let  the  presbjfters  be  compas- 
rionate  and  merciful  towards  all,  turning  them  from  their  errors."* 
Like  Clement,  he  makes  mention  of  two  orders  of  the  clergy,  of 
whom  one  order  is  that  of  deaeaiu.  The  other  order  is  denomi- 
nated by  the  oAe,  bishopi;  by  the  other,  pre9byter9. 

Justin  Martyr,  the  Christian  philosopher  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom, A.  B.  165,  two  years  before  Polycarp,  recognises  only  two 
orders  of  the  ministry,  deacons  and  the  TtfOBCvifte^y  superiors^ 
presidenU? 

Irenseus  was,  in  his  youth,  a  hearer  of  Polycarp,  and  died  about 
A.  D.  202.  A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lyons  in  France,  he  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Li  speci- 
fying the  apostolical  succession  of  pastors  over  the  church  at  Rome 
down  to  Victor,  he  styles  them  presbyters.  Again  he  says — "  Obe- 
dience should  be  rendered  by  the  church  to  those  presbyters  whose 
succession  is,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  apostles,  and  who,  with 
their  episcopal  successionj  have  received  the  unerring  gift  of  truth 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father."t  Bishops  and  pres- 
byters, by  this  father,  are  used  interchangeably  as  descriptive  of 


Ch  9f^  Moi  Xpiffff. — Ad  PhU.  0.  6. 
t  Eis,  qui  in  eeclesia  suiit,  presbyteiis  obaudire  oportoi ;  his  qui  sueceMionem 
limbent  ab  apostoliB,  aiont  ostendimas,  qui  com  qriaeopaiut  suocessione  ohariBma 
^«ritatis  eertum  seeandam  plaeitam  Patris  aooipenmt — Ibmumvb,  Ado,  Ear,^  lib. 
ir.  e.  26,  |2.    Comp.  ||8,  4,  6;  Ub.  iii  o.  2,  {2;  o.  8,  ||  1,  2. 
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one  and  the  same  office.     Thej,  if  any,  have  the  true  apostolical 
succession  by  descent  from  Rome  itself. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  died  some  twenty  years  later  than 
Irenaens,  recognises  presbyters  ad  invested  with  the  superior  office 
of  the  ministry ;  and  deacons,  with  the  inferior.  Bishop,  pres- 
byter, are  with  him  identical.^ 

Jerome,  who  died  A.  d.  426,  concurs  with  the  foregoing.  ^^  In 
ancient  authors,  bishops  and  pre&byters  are  the  same;  one  title 
being  descriptive  of  dignity  of  office,  the  other  of  age."  ^^  Bishop 
and  presbyter  are  the  same."'*' 

Augustine,  a.  d.  354,  430 :  ^'  The  office  of  a  bishop  is  above  that 
of  a  presbyter  [not  by  Divine  authority,  but]  according  to  the 
honorary  names  which  obtain  by  the  usage  of  the  church."t  Then 
follows  a  modest  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  Jerome* 

Pseudo-Augustin,  A.  B.  384 :  ^^  That  by  a  presbyter  is  meant  % 
bishop,  the  apostle  Paul  teaches  when  he  instructs  Timothy,  whom 
he  had  ordained  a  presbyter^  what  should  be  the  dliaracter  of  him 
whom  he  would  create  ^  bishop.**  ^^  What  is  a  bishop  but  the  first 
presbyter,  that  is  to  say,  the  highest  priest  ?"|  ^^The  first  prefr* 
byters  were  called  bishops."§ 

Ghrysostom,  f  A.  D.  407,  says  that  the  elders  or  presbyters  were 
formerly  called  bishops  and  servants  of  Christ,  and  that  the  bishopB 
were  called  elders.\\ 

Theodoret,  f  A.  D.  458,  styles  both  the  elders  and  the  bishops 
watchmen ;  alleging  that,  at  that  time,  they  were  called  by  both 
names,  dfc^KXTf  pa  ydif  elx^  ^^'^  ixaivov  tofv  xatfov  ra  (nfofiarcu 


*  Apud  Teteras  iidem  episcopi  et  presbjteri,  quia  Ulad  nomen  dignitatifl  tat, 
hoc  nUtis. — HuKONTMUs,  JE^L  82,  (al.  SS^)  ad  Oceanum.  Idem  est  ergo  pres- 
byter, qui  episoopus. — EpitL  101,  ad  EvangeUtm.  See  under  {  32,  n.  2. — Idem  ad 
m.  i.  6. 

f  Secundum  honorum  Tocabula  qusB  jam  ecelesies  usus  obtinuit,  epiecopatiis 
presbyterio  m^)or  sit. — Epiat.  ad  Hiertm.  19,  al.  S3. 

X  Presbyterum  autem  intelligi  episcopum  probat  Paulus  apostolus,  quandp 
Timotheum,  quern  ordinayit  presbyterum,  instruit,  qualem  debeat  creare  epis- 
copum, (1  Tim.  iii.  1.)  Quid  est  enim  episcopus,  nisi  primus  presbyter,  hoc  est 
summus  sacerdos? — Pseudo-Augustiki,  (according  to  the  conjecture  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, HiLARii  DiACOVi,)  Qiuettiorut  Vet,  et  Nov.  Teatamenti  (in  the  Appendix,  torn. 
iii.  p.  ii.  of  the  Benedict,  ed.)  Qiuut.  101. 

I  Primi  presbyteri  episcopi  appellabantur. — Idem  ad  Eph.  iv.  11. 

M  iyCitfxoKoi   (fxoXovrro)  jvpfo^cpoc. — Horn,  i.  tn  rhxL  L    Comp.  Horn.  ix.  in 
Tim.  liL  1. 
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Ib  tootto  pifloage,  he  eIso  says,  that  those  who  were  called  bUhapa 

endendy^held  the  rank  ot  pretbyten^  dden.* 

It  is  remarkable  how  long  thia  notion  of  the  original  sameness 
of  Ittshops.  and  presbyters  was  retained.  Isidoms  Hispalensis,  a.  d. 
585^  XtymoL  7,  c.  12,  oopies  the  first  quotation  given  above  from 
Jaroome.^ 

EntTehiM,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  about  980:  ^^The  evan- 
gelist liark  appointed  twelve  presbyters  to  remain  with  the  patri- 
arch; so  that,  when  tiiat  office  should  become  vacant,  they  might 
choose  one  of  the  twelve  pre$byter%j  upon  whom  the  eleven  should 
lay  thmr  hands  and  bless  hiiiky  and  create  him  a  patriarch.  Nor 
did  this  institution  cease,  down  even  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  pa* 
triareh  of  Alexandria.  He  decreed  that,  Upon  the  death  of  the 
patriair^  the  bkhopa  should  assemble  and  appoint  a  patriarch."t  . 

Bemaldus  Oonstantiensis,  !^bout  1088,  the  most  zealous  defender 
of  Ghregory  YII.,  afber  citing  Jerome  in  his  De  Pfssbyterorum 
Officio  Tract.,  continues:  ^^ Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  ln$hop$  and 
pretbytera  were  anciently  the  same,  they  had,  without  doubt,  the 
same  power  to  loose  and  to  bind,  and  other  things  -which  are  now 
the  prerogatives  of  the  bishop."]; 

Even  Pope  Urban  11.,  1091,  says:  ^^We  regard  deacons  and 
presbyters  as  belonging  to  the  sacred  order.  K,  indeed,  these  are 
the  only  orders  which  the  primitive  church  is  understood  to  have 
had,  for  these  we  have  apostolic  authority.''! 

Oratian,  A.  d.  1151,  adopts,  without  hesitation,  all  the  passages 
quoted  above  from  Jer6nie.||  With  whom,  also,  Isidorus  Hispalen- 
81S,  of  an  earlier  age,  agrees ;  and  to  whom  the  false  decrees  are 
ascribed. 


*  Xti  fIrM  ^^Xoi»  oft  4k6  tmrtm  itixow  div  tf  Hpooifu^  ttk^fiii^ttf  ittioxortoiy  tow 
iC^MfivWpov  itpueimtt  tip  tatw  idi^fpoijrrc$. — Jn  PkU,  ii.  26.    Comp.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 

t  Constitvit  Marcus  BTangelistA  zii.  presbyteros,  qui  nempe  manercnt  com  pa- 
triareha,  adeo  at  cum  Tacaret  patriarohatus  eligerent  unum  e  xii.  presbTteris, 
enjoB  capiti  teliqui  zi.  manus  imponerent,  eique  benediperent,  et  patriarcham  cum 
crasrent. — ^Eurrc^nra,  (Said  Ibn  Batrik,  about  980.)  Patriarcha  Alex,  in  Eocle- 
tAm  9am  Orig.  (ed.  Jok,  Selden,  p.  xlix.)    Comp.  1  Tim. 

]  Quum  igitur  presbyteri  et  episoopi  anti^uitus  idem  ftdsae  legantur,  etiam 
eandem  ligandi  atqne  solTendi  potestatem  et  alia  nunc  eplscopia  specialia  habuiase 
non  dubitantur. — MonumerUorum  res  AUematmorum  UhutrttnL  S.  Bias.,  1792,  4to, 
t.iL  p.  884«f^. 

{  Sacros  autem  ordines  dioimus  diaconatum  et  presbjteratum.  Hoe  siquidem 
•olos  primitiTa  legitur  ecelesia  haboisse :  super  his  solum  prsDoeptum  habemua 
mpoeioli. — ^PdPi  UasAir  II.,  in  Cane.  BtnnaU.  ann.  1091,  can.  1. 

I  Hieron.  ad  Tit  L  (Dist  xcr.  o.  6,)  Effitt.  ad  JEotmgd.  (Diat  zoiiL  o.  21.) 


#- 
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Nicholas  Tudeschus,  archbishop  of  Panorma,. about  A.  D.  1428, 
says :  "  Formerly,  presbyters  governed  the  church  in  commoti,  and 
ordained  the  clergy,  sacerdotes.*** 

It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable  that  even  the  papal  ca- 
nonist, Jo.  Paul  Launcelot,  A.  D.  1570,  introdnces  the  passage  of 
Jerome  without  any  attempt  to  refute  it. 

Gieseler  well  remarks,  "that  the  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  the  ecclesiastical  appointment,  institution  was  of  less  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages  than  in  the  modern  Catholic  church ;  and 
this  view  of  the  original  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  was  of 
no  practical  importance.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Refom^ation 
that  it  was  attacked.  Michael  de  Medina,  about  A.  D.  1570,  does 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  those  fathers  were  essentially  heretics, 
but  adds,  that,  out  of  respect  for  these  fathers,  this  heresy  in  them 
is  not  to  be  condemned.  Bellarmin,  a.  d.  1602,  declares  this  is  a 
*  very  inconsiderate  sentiment.'  Since  this,  all  Catholics,  as  well 
as  many  English  Episcopalians,  have  maintained  an  original  dif- 
ference between  bishop  and  presbyter." 

4.  Official  duties  of  presbyters.  These  duties  are  comprised 
under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Before  any  formal  distinction  was  known  between  bishops  and 
presbyters,  the  latter,  especially  those  who  were  styled  TtpoeGTciiiTe^y 
performed  the  duties  of  the  former.  Subsequent  to  the  specific 
di\asion  of  church  officers,  after  the  establishment  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy,  they  performed  a  vicarious  service  in  the  place 
of  the  bishops ;  but  there  are  occasional  instances  still  later,  when, 
in  special  cases,  or  by  virtue  of  their  office,  they  performed  duties 
which,  according  to  canonical  rules,  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
bishops. 

2.  According  to  the  views  of  the  bishop's  office  which  represent 
him  as  controlling  all  that  relates  to  religious  worship  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances,  the  presbyters  perforn^ed  the  com- 
mon religious  services  as  his  representatives  or  assistants.  As 
such,  from  the  beginning,  they  discharged  the  offices  of  teacher 
and  preacher,  which  appropriately  belonged  to  the  bishop.  Even 
deacons  were  frequently  authorized  to  preach.  Hence,  it  appears 
that  both  presbyters  and  deacons  acted  in  this  capacity  by  autho- 
rity delegated  by  the  bishop.     This  state  of  things  must,  however, 


*  OUm  presbyteri  in  communi  regebant  ecclesiam  et  ordinabaat  sacerdo.tes.^- 
Ed.  Lugdon.,  1547,  fol.  112  b. 
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he  nndentood  to  hAve  prevailed  only  in  communities  where  both 

biflhops  and  presbyters  were  present,  and -while  the  bishops  were 

stiD  aUe  and  disposed,  themselves,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 

ministry.    Jerome  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  that  presbyters  were 

not  fidly  invested  with  the  office  of r  the  ministry.^    The  exaihple 

of  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great,  together  with  the  fact  that  there 

are  still  extant  sermons  from  bishops,  such  as  Origen  and  others,  is 

sufficient  to  show  that  they  continued  'to  discharge  the  duties  of 

public  preachers  through  the  first  seven  centuries  of  the  Christian 

era.    From  the  close  of  that  period,  these  duties  devolved  entirely 

iqpon  tiie  presbyters. 

8.  The  presbyters  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. They  are  styled  the  cv^J^trotfyoiy  camministrij  eon9eer» 
doiaie$y  of  the  bishop  who,  according  to  the  explicit  rules  of  the 
church,  had  the  control  of  this  service.  That  the  presbyters  acted 
as  the  representatives  and  assistants  of  the  bishops  in  this  ordi- 
nance, may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  rites  of 
ordination,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  bishop,  they  also 
assisted  in  the  imposition-  of  hands.*  Subsequently,  they  regu- 
larly administered  the  ordinances  and  other  sacred  rites,  such  as 
the  following : 

(a)  They  administered  baptisms,  particularly  after  the  general 
introduction  of  infant  baptism.  The  act  of  confirmation  belonged 
to  the  bishop,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

(h)  They  administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
solemnizing  act  .in  this  ordinance  is  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments, which  was  .performed  by  the  presbyters,  except  when  the 
bishop  was  present^  or  was  in  mUsa  pontificalibus^  as  the  phrase- 
ology was.  Their  duty  was  also,  by  an  ancient  rule,  to  impart  the 
consecrated  bread— the  host,  and  to  pronounce  the  benediction. 
The  administration  of  this  ordinance  was  one  of  the  highest  official 
acts  of  the  presbyter.^  With  reference  to  this  part  of  his  office, 
he  was  styled  iiscfiTyig^  mediator,  medius.  A  phraseology  deserv- 
edly censured  by  Augustine  as  seeming  to  relate  to  the  office  of 
the  Mediator  of  the  Christian  covenant ;  but  it  was,  probably,  in- 
tended to  denote  the  intermediate  grade  of  the  preBbyter^  between 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  priesthood  and  the  bishop. 

(e)  The  presbyters  also  took  part  in  acts  of  public  penance^ 
while  that  system  prevailed ;  though  it  was  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  bishop.  All  that  related  to  the  regulation  of  penance 
was,  with  certain  reservations,  under  their  immediate  oversight. 
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They  were  the  appropriate  penitentiary  priestSy  penitentiarii  and 
cofrfessarii. 

{d)  It  belonged  to  them  appropriately  to  solemnize  marriages 
and  to  perform  all  the  nnptial  ceremonies. 

(e)  They  administered  extreme  unction,  after  the  introduction 
of  this  superstition,  and  performed  all  religious  funeral  serrices. 

(/)  All  the  forms  of  benediction  and  consecration  pertained  to 
their  office,  with  the  exception  of  certain  reserved  rites  which,  from 
the  beginning,  were  exclusively  prescribed  to  the  bishops. 

(g)  The  stated  public  prayers,  ltfoa^>mfriaBvg^  Bvxh  tQV  m/rcw^ 
and  collects,  eTUxXriCSLgy  occasional  prayers^  were  offered  by  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  indiscriminately;^  and  both  had  a  general 
superintendence  of  all  their  ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  to* 
gether  with  the  oversight  of  the  deacons  and  lower  officers  of  the 
priesthood. 

4.  In  common  with  the  bishops,  presbyters  indisputably  had  a 
part  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  both  as  it  related  to  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.'  This  point  has  been  the  subject  of  much  uncer* 
tainty  and  controversy ;  but  it  was  never  denied  that  the  right  of 
concurrence  belonged  to  the  presbytery  collectively^  if  not  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  it.  Subsequently,  it  became  the  right  of  the 
chapters  of  the  cathedral  churches. 

5.  Presbyters,  as  well  as  bishops,  were  admitted  to  deliberate 
and  to  vote  in  the  councils  of  the  church,  as  the  references  sub- 
joined sufficiently  show." 

6.  The  most  important  office  of  the  presbyters  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  '^cure  of  souls,''  specific  and  general^ 
cura  animaruniy  et  generalisj  et  specialis.  This  has  ever  been  their 
chief  employment  as  pastors,  vicars,  and  parish  ministers.  This 
point  cannot,  in  this  place,  be  discussed  at  length ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  had  occasion  to  combat 
with  the  greatest  difficulties.  At  one  time,  through  the  arrogan.ce 
and  tyrannical  power  of  the  bishops,  at  another,  through  the  con- 
tempt of  the  monks,  they  became  martyrs  to  their  high  and  holy 
calling. 

7.  To  presbyters  belonged,  originally,  the  right  to  ordain.  This 
results,  undeniably,  from  the  original  identity  and  equality  of 
bishops  and  presbyters ;  a  fact  which  is  conceded  by  multitudes  of 
churchmen,  and  which  was  universally  admitted  by  the  reformers 
of  the  church  of  England,  until  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury.     K  to  bishops  belonged,  jure  divino^  the  right  of  ordina- 
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tioi^by  the  same  divine  authority  it  belonged  also  to  presbyters 
origiiially,  for  they  were  identically  the  same  aa  bishops.  After 
the  rise , of  episoopacy,  the  right  of  ordination  was  claimed  by  the 
hiahop,  and  denied,  with  great  uniformity  and  pertinacity,  to  the 
presbyter.  But  audi;  assumptions  of  human  authority  affect  not 
the  light  origiaally  oonceded,^  btf  divine-  authority ^  upon  presbyters 
in  common  with  bishops.  ^^  There  can  be  no  apostolical  succession 
for  that-whioh  had  no  apostolical  existence." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  jealousy  with  which  bishops  defended 
their  right  to  ordain,  against  the  invasion  of  it  by  presbyters,  in- 
stances can  be  adduced  in  which  this  right  was  conceded  'to  pres^ 
bytera.  The  case  of  the  presbyters  in  the  church  of  Alexan^bria, 
and  the  authority  of  Jerome  and  Tertullian,  and  many  of  the 
English  church,  have  been  given  in  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive 
Church,  pp.  188-197. 

Paphuntius,  a  presbyter  of  Egypt,  ordained  a  monk  of  his  order, 
niio  fiustainjKl  the  office  of  deacon,  .to  that  of  presbytor,  as  related 
by  Cassian,  in  the  fifth  century.  The  passage  is  cited  below  from 
StiUingfleet,"^  who«  adda — ^^^What  more  plain  than  that  here  a 
presbyter  ordained  a  inresbyter  ?'^  Bingham  objects  to  this  aa 
*^ contrary  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  tiie  church."  But  the 
learned  Boehmer  remarks,  in  reply,  ^^no  proof  can  be  brought 
from  history  that  this  ordination  was  disowned  by  the  bishops  of 
that  country." 

In  the  age  of  Leo  the  Oreat,  certain  of  the  clergy,  elericij  were 
ordained  by  faUe  biaihopM^  pseucUhepiscapis  /  but,  on  consultation, 
thiB  bishop  pronounced  the  ordination  valid,  provided  it  was  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishops.^^  Who  were  these  fahe  bishops 
but  presbyters?  The  ehar^piicopiy  or  country  bishops,  and  who 
soatained  much  the  saine  subordinate  relations  as  presbyters,  were 
uniformly  esteemed  as  bishops,  though  often  forbidden  to  ordain. 
They,  therefore,  who  itssumed  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop  in 
ordaining,  may  naturally  be  presumed  to  have  been  presbyters. 
Nothing  in  ihe  -  context  appears  in  conflict  with  this  interpre- 
tation. 

The  validity  of  preebyterian  ordination  is  even  authorized  indi- 


*  A.  B.  Pftphnntiiis,  aoUtiidiiiis  ^ufdem  prttbytero.  In  tantom  enim  Tirtatib«# 
ipsiiH  adgmi^debat,  at  quern  Tites  mentis  sibi  pa&em  oorerat,  oo»quttre'sibi  etism 
gaeerdotii  konore  festinsrei.  Siquidem  neqaaquam  ferens  ia  inferiore  enm  mi  • 
nisterio  diutiiM  immonurit  optansque  sibimet  saoeeesorem  dignissimom  proTider*, 
■■p«rite#  •WB  pwibytetii  konoM  pror«zit — (Um.  OMa,  4,  e.  L 
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rectly  by  the  Council  of  Amyra,  A.  D.  314.*  This  canon  decrees 
that  the  country  bishops  shall  not  be  allowed  cither  to  ordain  pres- 
byters or  deacons ;  and  then  adds^  ^^  neither  shall  the  city  presby- 
ters [ordain]  in  another  parish,  except  by  a  tpritten  permission  from 
the  bishop.''  This  exception  distinctly  recognises  the  right  of  a 
presbyter,  on  certain  conditions,  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons. 

But,  even  if  no  authentic  instance  were  on  record  of  ordination 
by  presbyters  since  the  rise  of  episcopacy,  we  might  still  &11  back 
to  the  time  when  bishops  and  presbyters  were  identically  the  same, 
and  assert,  with  Neander,  Planck,  and  many  others,  the  right  of 
presbyters  to  ordain. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  episcopal  authorities  for  the  right 
of  ordination  as  by  them  conceded  to  presbyters ;  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  such  authorities,  a  certain  reviewer  has  had  the  hardihood 
to  aflfirm,  that  "never  was  this  allowed  before  the  Reformation, 
either  in  the  church  or  by  any  sect  however  wild." 

In  reply  to  such  vapouring,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Archbishop  Usher: — "I  have  declared  my  opinion  to  bo 
that  episeopus  and  presbyter ^  gradu  tantum  differuntj  non  ardine  ; 
and,  consequently,  that,  in  places  where  bishops  cannot  be  had,  the 
ordination  by  presbyters  standeth  valid." 

The  learned  Stillingfleet  as  explicitly  affirms  that,  ''in  the  first 
primitive  church,  the  presbyters  all  acted  in  common  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church,  and  either  did  or  might  ordain  others  to  the 
same  authority  with  themselves.'*  In  proof,  he  refers  to  the  in- 
stance of  presbyterian  ordination  in  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
as  detailed  in  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  pp.  183-186, 
and  then  adverts  to  the  doctrine  of  the  invalidity  of  ordination  by 
presbyters;  "which  doctrine,"  he  adds,  "I  dare  with  some  confi- 
dence assert  to  be  a  stranger  to  our  church  of  England,  as  shall  be 
largely  made  appear  afterwards.  V"f 

^^—       ■■  ■  ■—    ™  ■  -■■■  ■■■■■■  ■  ■■*■■  ■■■!.         iiaw  ■!  ■■■  ■»■■*■■-■     ^^-  ^^m^^^m^^ 

Wpov$  tt6\su>^,  X^^i  tov  irtttftaat^piu  VTto  tov  iniaxinou  futa  ypofiftdtutv  h  iWpf 
rtopotxux. — Bruns,  Canonea^  p.  68. 

f  To  these  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  Davenant,  the  learned  bishop  of 
Salisbury: — **iSi  orthodoxi  preabyteri,  ne  pereat  tccUtia^  alios  prt»hytero9  rogantur 
ordmare  ego  non  auaim  hujasmodi  ordinationes  pronunliare  irritas  et  inanes.**  In  con- 
firmation of  this  sentiment,  Davenant  adduces  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen, 
Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  Gerson,  Durand,  &c. 

Bishop  OverMi  to  the  same  intent,  cites  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen.  Bona- 
Tentnre,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Richardus  Armachanus,  Testatus,  Alphonsus  a  Castro, 
Petrus  Canisius.  Dominicas  Soto,  and  Medina.     The  last  two  were  distinguished 
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As  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  the  vote  of  the 
people,  at  least  ih, connection  with  that  of  the  clergy,  was  essential 
to  the  due  election  of  a  presbyter.  After  this  period,  his  appoint- 
ment became  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  bishop,  as  his  subaltern  and 
servant.     The  necessary  consequence  of  this  dependence  of  the 

presbyter  upon  the  bishop  was  to  make  the  one  a  mere  sycophant 

of  the  other. 
The  canonical  age  for  entering  on  this  office  was,  according  to 

Bingham,  thirty-five. 
The  usual  times  for  the  consecration  of  the  presbyter  to  his 

office  were  the  fasts  of  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months  of 

the  year,  and  the  beginning  and  middle  of  Lent.     These  seasons, 

for  this  purpose,  were  not  regarded  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 

church. 

* 

members  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Medina,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  opinion, 
alleged  the  authority  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Sedulius,  Primasius,  Chry- 
Boetom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact.  These  authorities  are  given  by  Dr.  Bernard, 
the  iapologist  of  Usher.  As  a  furthef  attestation  of  the  acknowledged  validity  of 
ordination  by  presbyters,  Dr.  Bernard  refers  to  a  case  related  by  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  to  this  effect: — **When  the  Scotch 
bishops  were  to  be  consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Bath,  here  at 
London  House,  a.  d.  1609,  he  saith,  a  question  was  moved  by  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop 
of  Ely,  touching  the  consecration  of  the  Scottish  bishops  who,  as  he  said,  must 
first  be  ordained  pretbyteMy  <u  having  received  no  ordination  from  a  bishop.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  was  by,  maintained  that  thereof 
there  was  no  necessity ;  seeing,  where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordination 
given  by  presbyters  must  be  esteemed  lawftil ;  otherwise,  it  might  be  doubted  if 
there  were  any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of  the  reformed  churches.  This  applauded 
to  by  the  other  bishops,  Ely  acquiesced ;  and,  at  that  day,  and  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed, the  three  Scottish  bishops  were  consecrated  by  the  aforesaid  English 
bishops ;  the  arehbishop  of  Canterbury  forbearing  for  another  cause  there  men- 
tioned."— Judgment  of  the  late  Arehbishop  of  Armagh^  London,  1657,  pp.  135,  186. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops  and  the  exclusive  validity  of  their 
ordination  was  promulgated  in  the  English  church  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  by  a  sermon 
preached  January  12,  1588.  This  bold  and  novel  assertion  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom.  *'  The  greater  part  even  of  the  prelatical  party  them- 
selves were  startled  at  the  novelty  of  the  doctrine ;  for  none  of  the  English  re- 
formers had  ever  regarded  the  bishops  as  any  thing  else  than  a  human  institution, 
appointed  for  the  more  orderly  government  of  the  church ;  and  they  were  not 
prepared  at  once  to  condemn  as  heretical  all  churches  where  that  institution  did 
not  exist.  Whitgift  himself,  perceiving  tho  use  which  might  be  made  of  such  a 
tenet,  said  that  the  doctor's  sermon  had  done  much  good — though,  for  his  own 
part,  he  rather  wished  than  believed  it  to  be  true."*  The  doctrine  was  reaffirme<l, 
half  a  century  later,  by  Laud  and  bis  party  ;f  and,  from  that  time,  has  been  the 
favourite  dogma  of  many  in  the  Episcopal  church. 

*  IlethTinjTtonN  ni^torr  of  the  WerttnltijiteT  A^tctnbly,  pp.  49,  60. 
t  UmliunB  C'ooii Jtuiiotui  Uiitlor}',  tuI.  U.  pp.  4i0,  441. 
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The  presbyter  was  consecrated  to  his  office  by  the  prayer  of  the 
bishop  and  the  laying  on  of  his  hand,  in  connection  with  thoee  of 
the  presbytery. 

The  costume  of  the  presbyter  was  a  certain  kind  of  robe,  deno- 
minated ovariumj  planetOj  casula^  ^s^mn^g.  No  mention  of  this 
is  made  earlier  than  the  fifth  century.  The  anointing  with  oil  was 
a  later  device. 

5.  Of  the  different  order$  or  elasse$  of  prubyt-en.  Like  the 
bishops,  the  presbyters  were  very  early  divided  into  dty  and  rural 
presbyters.  The  latter^  iTUj^^opuH  npeo^vrepoij  regionarH,  were 
less  esteemed,  and  accounted  somewhat  lower  in  rank,  than  the 
former.  They  were  not  permitted,  for  example,  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  a  church  in  the  city  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  or 
city  presbyter;  but,  in  the  absence  of  these,  the  duty  devolved 
upon  one  of  them."  Neither  were  they  allowed  to  issue  canonical 
epistles.'*'  Similar  examples  occur  at  all  times  sufficient  to  show 
that  pastors  in  the  country  were  subordinate  to  those  in  the  city ; 
and  yet  there  is  good  evidence  that  all  who  sustained  the  office  of 
the  priesthood  were  accounted,  in  theory^  equal. 

2.  The  dp;tt7tp60i3iVrepot  and  Ttpoyronpea/Svrepot,  archpreshy^ 
ters  and  pastores  primariij  were  the  same ;"  both  are  called  by  the 
same  name.^'  One  who  sustains  the  relation  of  moderator  and 
superior  among  the  priesthood  is  called,  by  Jerome,  archpresbytery 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  bishop.  ^^  By  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
others,  the  oldest  clergyman  was  styled  archpresbyter  ;^^  the  Greeks 
called  him  TiportoTUXTtag.^^ 

As  the  members  of  the  churches  in  the  large  cities  increased  and 
became  too  numerous  to  meet  in  one  assembly,  new  places  of  wor- 
ship were  opened,  where  the  presbyters  ministered :  and,  again,  as 
Christianity  spread  from  a  city  into  the  country  adjacent,  new 
churches  sprang  up,  which  were  supplied  with  presbyters  under  die 
bishop.  These  presbyters  constituted  a  presbytery,  presbyteriumj 
hynedrium  presbyterorum.  At  a  later  period,  this  college  of 
presbyters  takes  the  name  of  senatuSy  or  concilium  ecclesias.  This 
presbytery  were  the  bishop's  council,  who  acted  and  voted  with  him 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  episcopacy.^  Over  this  college  of  presby- 
ters, it  was  a  rule  of  the  church  that  the  oldest  presbyter  should 


tovi  ycirVoro^  iHiaxottovs  ixtiifinnv, — Cone.  Antioch,  c.  8. 
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preside  as  areipre$hfter.    Another  part  of  his  duties  is  indicated 
in  the  note  below.  "^ 

Tbe  archpresbyters  etgoyed  the  highest  consideration  between 
the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries,  and  occupied  bishoprics  as  suffragans 
lad  ?icar-general8.  When  the  bishop's  see  became  vacant,  tl^ey 
discharged  his  duties  and  usually  succeeded  him  in  his  office. 
Several  branches  of.  administration  they  held  under  their  entire 
control,  and  not  unfrequently  engaged  in  a  spirited  controversy 
with  the  bishops  themselves.^  T^^  bishops,  on  the  other  hand, 
songlit  by  every  means  to  oppose  them,  and  accordingly  favoured 
the  arehdeae<m9  as  a  check  upon  the  archpresbyters.  The  first 
notice  of  this  policy  appears .  in  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage. 
These  presbyters  were  finally  made  subject  to  the  archdeacon  by 
Innocent  IH.,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

3.  The  office  of  dean  was  first  known  in  England,  about  the 
Seventh  or  twelfth  century.  The  word  is  derived  from  decanuB^ 
hxahojfX^j  ^^d  denotes  the  ruler  of  a  decad^  a  body  of  ten  men. 
The  deans  of  cathedral  churches  were  dignitaries  of  importance. 
Rural  deans  were  inferior  officers,  who  finally  became  merely  itine- 
rant ^sitors,  and  w6re,  at  all  times,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
archdeacon. 

4.  Cardinal  presbj/ters.  These  officials  appeared  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century.  They  have  often  been  confounded 
with  archpresbyters,  but  were  in  reality  distinct  from  them.  Their 
title  denotes  permanency  in  office  rather  than  seniority  in  age.'^ 
They  appeared  first  as  a  creation  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

5.  lie  word  presbyteray  presbt/terissaj  7tpea/?i/rfpa,  TtpecT^irrtg, 
ia of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  writers;  and  may  denote  either 
the  wife  of  a  presbyter,  a  female  officer,  or  a  deaconess  in  the 
church;  sometimes  it  denotes  the  matron  of  a  cloister,  and  an 
abbess. 

§7.   BULING  ELDERS. 

The  presbyters  of  the  apostolical  churches  might,  with  propriety, 
tn  be  denominated  ruling  elders ;  the  duty  of  labouring  in  word 
and  doctrine  being  shared  by  them  in  common  with  others.  Many 
have  even  affirmed  that  to  teach  was  originally  no  part  of  the  pres- 

*  Ct  episcopuB  gnbemationeiil  Tidaarum  et  pupiUorum  et  peregrinornm  noc 
per  se  ipBum,  sed  per  archipresbyterum  aat  per  archidiaconum  agat. — Stat.  EceUf 
Antiq.  c.  17. 

II 
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bjter'8  office.  But  the  apostles  plainly  teach  that  this  was  one  of 
their  most  important  and  appropriate  dttties.  Thej  are  appointed 
overseers  to  **feed  the  church  of  Ood."  (Acts  xx.  S8.)  The  bishop 
or  elder  is  required  to  be  ^'apt  to  teach ;"  and  they  that  are  such 
are  to  be  "accounted  worthy  of  double  honour."  (1  Tim.  iiL  2; 
2  Tiin.  ii.  24 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17.)  It  appears  that  some-  gave  thetu- 
selves  especially  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  while  others  took 
upon  themselves  the  oversight  and  superintendence  of  the  church, 
according  to  their  several  qualifications  and  gifts,  both  common 
and  miraculous.  The  passage  last  cited  clearly  indicates  a  distinot 
class  of  men  as  ruling  elders.  Was  then  the  office  of  ruling  «lder 
a  temporary  and  extraordinary  provision  for  the  edification  of  the 
church,  like  the  miraculous  gifts  of  prophecy,  interpretation,  &€., 
which  soon  ceased ;  or  was  it  designed  to  be  an  ordinary  and  per- 
petual office  in  the  church  of  Christ  ? 

Presbyterians,  in  support  of  the  latter  portion,  appeal  to  such 
passages  in  history  as  the  following.  In  their  assemblies,  where 
Christians  met  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  their  mutual  edifica,tion, 
and  to  administer  the  divine  censure,  Tertullian  informs  us  that 
certain  approved  elders  presided,  praesident  probatt  quique  seniores.^ 
Origen  speaks  both  of  principes  populi  and  elders  of  the  people^ 
presbyteri  plebis,  whose  duty  it  is  at  all  times  to  judge  the  people, 
to  put  an  end  to  their  quarrels  and  to  reconcile  the  discordant."* 
In  these  "approved  elders"  and  these  "elders  of  the  people"  is 
recognised  a  continuation  of  the  office  of  ruling  elders.  Cyprian 
speaks  expressly  of  teaching  elders,  presbyteri  docentes,  which  im- 
plies also  the  existence  of  another  class,  who  did  not  teach,  that 
is— ruling  elders.*  Why  speak  of  teaching  elders,  if  all  teach  T 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  261,  called  together,  at 
Arsinoe,  the  elders  and  teachers  of  the  brethren  in  the  villages,  to 
discuss  a  novel  doctrine  respecting  the  millennium.*  Augustin,  on 
one  occasion,  addressed  his  beloved  brethren,  the  clergy,  the  elders^ 
senioreSy  and  the  whole  church ;  and,  in  other  places,  speaks  of 
these  seniores.^  In  one  instance,  he  speaks  of  them  in  distinction 
from  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.*  Purpurius,  in  Africa, 
directs,  on  one  occasion,  his  fellow-clergy,  concleroSy  and  the  elders 
of  the  people,  ecclesiastical  men,  seniores  plebis,  ecclesiasticos  vivos^ 
to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  certain  dissensions ;  and  again  ad- 
'Ire^ses  the  clergy  and  elders,  seniores,  of  Cirta.* 

*  Yos  Epiflcopi,  Presbuteri,  Diacones,  et  Seniores, — Contr.  Creecon.  iii  29. 
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These  passages,  distinguishing  a  certain  class  of  elderly  by  a  dis- 
tinct appellation,  9enioreSy  from  the  clergy,  and  even  from  the  pres- 
byters, |^e«(titertV  are  considered  as  indicating  a  class  of  ruling 
elders  corresponding  to  those  of  the  apostcjic  churches.  And  it  is 
noticed  also  that  these  elders  are  particularly  called  upon  to  give 
attention,  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  to  adjudicate  and  settle 
dissensions  among  the  brethren. 

In  reply  to  this,  course  of  reasoning,  it  is  urged  that  these  seni- 
^mpkbis  are  limited,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  churches  in  Africa ; 
Aat  they  are  a  class  peculiar  to  those  churches ;  that  they  are 
earefoUy  distinguished  from  the  clergy,  and  are  only  aged  laymen 
intmsted  with  certain  duties'  there  of  a  local  and  temporary  charac- 
ter, and  not  a  permanent  or  distinct  class  of  ecclesiastical  officers. 

With  this  brief  view  of  the  historical  argument  for  the  office  of 
rulmg  elders  in  the  church,  and  the  opposite  conclusions  .derived 
from  these  authorities,  the  reader  may  well  be  left  to  his  own  deci- 
sbns  on  the  subject.  By  what  means  to  submit  the  government 
ind  dis[cipline  of  the  church  to  the  direction  and  control  of  its 
members  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  authority  as  of  expediency ; 
respecting  which  a  great  difference  of.  opinion  may  be  expected 
ever  to  prevail  among  those  who  would  most  carefully  conform  to 
the  institutions  and  offices  of  the  apostolical  churches. 

§  8.    OF  DEACONS. 

Thb  terms  Sudxcvog,  hvaxovia,  hvouxovslvj  are  primarily  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  every  kind  of  service  and  every  species 
of  assistance,  whether  relating  to  religion  or  not;  but  they  gene- 
rally denoted  some  specific  office.  They  correspond' with  the  He- 
brew rV^ltf  and  iy)ttfD  ;  though  the  Septuagint  does  not  so  inter- 
pret them,  except  in  two  instances.  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
words  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  a  general  and  specific 
^plication. 

But  they  are  generally  used  in  a  specific  sense  to  denote  some 
kind  of  service  in  religious  things,  as  in  the  following  passages  :* 
hixaPia  rov  Tjoyovj  Acts  vi.  4 ;  Siaxovia  rov  nvsvfiarogy  2  Cor. 
iii.  8 ;  hiaxovia  Tnq  T^t/tov^yiag,  2  Cor.  ix.  12 ;  x^rfpog  Tnq  hvor 
mviaq.  Acts  i.  17,  25,  xx.  25,  xxi.  19;  Bom.  xi.  18;  hvaxovoi 
miv}[<;  Sio^^g,  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  huucovoL  Qbov^  2  Cor.  vi.  4.  Com- 
pare also  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  i.  12 ;  2  Tim.  i.  18 ;  Acts  xix.  22. 

It  is  particularly  important,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  word 
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iiaxovia  has,  in  many  passages,  reference  to  an  office  in  the 
church  instituted  hy  the  apostles;  and,  that  the  apjpellaiion  of 
iuixovogy  deacofiy  denotes  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  rtceive  the  ehari' 
ties  of  the  church  and  to  distribute  their  alms :  Acts  iz.  29,  80, 
xii.  25 ;  Bom.  xvi.  1,  81,  xv.  25 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  1,  18,  19,  20 ; 
Heb.  vi.  10 ;  1  Tim.  viii.  8,  10,  12,  13 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Peter  iv.  10,^ 
11.  An  explicit  account  of  the  first  appointment  of  deacons  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  is  given  in  Acts  vi.  1-7.  Here  it  may,  be 
observed,  1.  That  the  appointment  was  made  to  obviate  a  misun- 
derstanding between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  respecting 
the  distribution  of  the  daily  alms  of  the  church.  2.  This  account 
presupposes  that  there  were  already  almoners  of  the  popr;  but 
that  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  converts.  Mosheim^ 
and  EuinoeP  have  well  observed,  that  the  office  of  deacon  was  de- 
rived  from  the  Jewish  synagogne;  in  which  there  were  three  per- 
sons  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  who  were  called  13^04*1^9 
pastores.  But,  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  seven  of  the  Oentile 
converts  were  appointed  as  deacons,  that  they  might  better  equalise 
the  distribution  between  the  two  parties.  .8.  These  seven  were 
Hellenists,  Ghrecians,  as  both  their  names  and  their  care  of.  the 
widows  of  such  sufficiently  indicate.  4.  They  were  inducted  into 
office  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and  yet,  though  full 
of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  took  no  part,  officially,  in  the 
ministration  of  the  word.  5.  They  were  not  reckoned  with  the 
priesthood.  By  virtue  of  their  ordination,  they  became  officers  of 
the  church,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  service  of  the  church,  hxixxma 
xng  Xevrovfyyiagy  while  they  had  no  concern  with  the  instruction  or 
discipline  of  the  church. 

*^Gan  it  be  "imagined,"  says  Bishop  White,  ^Hhat  an  order,  insti* 
tuted  for  the  purpose  of  serving  tables,  should,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  its  existence,  have  the  office  of  the  higher  order  committed  to 
it  ?  I  do  not  deny  either  the  right  or  the  prudence  of  allowing 
what  has  been  subsequently  allowed  to  this  lowest  order  of  the 
clergy.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that,  in  the  first  institution  of  the 
order,  there  could  have  been  no  difference  between  them  and'  lay- 
men, in  regard  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  the  administering 
of  sacraments."'*' 

^^  The  deacons,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  primarily  ap- 
pointed for  a  secular  object ;  but,  in  the  discharge  of  their  special 
duty,  frequently  came  in  contact  with  home  and  foreign  Jews ;  and 
since  men  had  been  chosen  for  this  office  who  were  full  of  Christian 
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seal,  fbn  of  Christian  faith,  and  full  of  Christian  wisdom  and  prn- 
denQe^-they  possessed  both  the  inward  call  and  the  ability  to  make 
nse  of  these  numerous  opportunities  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
among  the  J^ws.  In  these  attempts,  Stephen  especially  distin- 
guished himself."  Philip  also  performed  a  similar  service :  though 
it  was  no  part  of  his  original  office  to  preach,  it  was  his  privilege, 
in  common  with  other  Christians ;  and  he  had  the  honour  to  gather, 
in  Samaria,  the  first  Chri^ian  church  out  of  Jerusalem.  Such  are 
the  views  of  Meander,  who,  like  Bishop  White,  supposes  that  these 
men  preached  and  taught,  not  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  deacons, 
but  of  their  privilege  as  Christians.* 

These  officers  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  perform  only  the 
dntaee  at  first  ascribed  to  them ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were 
appointed  in  other  churches,  save  that  at  Jerusalem.  It  is,  at  least, 
remarkable,  that  no  trace  of  them  in  other  churches  is  perceptible 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  even  whcil  the  apostles  are  making 
arrangements  for  the  due  administration  of  the  church  in  their 
absence,  (chap.  xiv.  -23,  comp.  Tit.  i.  5,)  nor  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Ephesians,'  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians.  In  Philippians 
L  1,  mention  is  merely  made  of  them  in  connection  with  bishops ; 
but  no  intimation  is  given  respecting  their  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8—13,  instructions  are  given  for 
the  appointment  of  deacons  in  the  church  at  Eph^sus,  whose  offices 
are  totally  unlike  those  of  the  seven  whose  appointment  is  recorded 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts.  1.  They  are  introduced  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  bishops,  of  whom  Luke  makes  no  mention. 
2.  In  Jerusalem,  they  were  chosen  by  the  church  and  installed  into 
their  office.  Here  nothing  is  said  of  their  election.  3.  If  bishops 
and  presbyters  are  classed  together  as  one  in  office,  then  these  dea- 
cons obviously  constitute  2k. distinct  cIbss;  but  if  the  deacons  and 
presbyters  are  identical,  then  it  would  follow  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  deacons  in  the  New  Testament  as  constituting  a  third  order. 
The  ancients  adopted  the  first  supposition,  and,  accordingly,  always 
unite  the  terms  bishops  and  deacons.  4.  Many  have  denied  that 
the  deacons  were  entitled  in  any  case  to  preach.*  In  reply  to 
which,  no  fiirther  proof  is  requisite  than  the  words  of  the  apostle — 
("They  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to  them- 
selves a  good  degree,  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesvs^***  1  Tim.  iii.  9,  ISy — and  the  example  of  Stephen 
and  of  Philip.  It  may  still  be  a  question  whether  Philip  preached 
bj  virtue  of  his  office  as  deacony  or  whether  he,  and  others  who 
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were  competent  to  this  duty,  preached  as  they  had  occasion,  though 
not  by  virtue  of  their  oflSce  as  deacons  in  the  church. 

The  opinion  of  Neander  is,  that  the  office  of  deacon  comprised, 
even  in  the  apostolical  churches,  other  duties  than  that  on©,  for 
which  they  were  specifically  appointed ;  of  which  the  publicfition 
of  the  gospel  may  have  been  one.  On  the  other  hand,  even  under 
the  hierarchy,  when  they  acted  as  ministers  of  the  church  in  the 
place  of  the  bishop,  ^Uhe  fundamental  principle,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  office,  remained."  We  find  traces  p^the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  being  considered  as  the  peculiar  employment,  of 
deacons.* 

The  most  ancient  authorities  afibrd  the  fullest  evidence  that  they 
were  strictly  ministers  who  acted  as  the  assistants  of  bishop^  and 
presbyters  in  their  religious  services  and  other  official  duties.  To 
use  a  military  phrase,  they  were  the  adjutants  of  the  bishop.  Such 
is  the  uniform  testimony  of  ancient  history.'  "Let  the  deacon^" 
says  the  book  of  Apostolical  Constitutions,  "refer  all  things  to  the 
bishop,  as  Christ  did  to  the  Father."  "Such  things  as  he  is  able, 
let  him  rectify,  by  the  power  which  he  has  from  the  bishop,  just  as 
the  Lord  is  delegated  by  the  Father  to  act  and  to  decide ;  but  let 
the  bishop  judge  the  more  important  cases."^t  Again: — "Let  the 
deacon  be  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  heart,  the  soul  of  the 
bishop."  They  are  also  styled  his  angels  and  his  prophets.  So 
imiversally  did  the  bishop  employ  their  service  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

In  consequence  of  these  relations  to  the  bishop,  they  early  as- 
sumed to  themselves  great  consequence,  and  refused  to  render 
similar  assistance  to  presbyters,  so  that  it  often  became  necessary, 
in  ecclesiastical  councils,  to  admonish  them  of  their  duties  by  such 
decrees  as  the  following : — "  Let  the  deacons  observe  their  proper 
place,  knowing  that  they  are,  indeed,  the  assistants  of  the  bishop, 
but  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  presbyters."®  "Let  the  deacon 
know  that  he  is  alike  the  minister  of  the  presbyter  and  of  the 
bishop."*  The  same  council  proceeds  to  admonish  him  of  his  sub- 
ordination, reminding  him  that  he  was  ordained  to  his  office  by  the 
bishop  alone  J  without  the  aid  of  presbyters ;  for  which  they  offer 
the  following  reason : — Quia  non  ad  sacerdotium  sed  ad  nzmtste- 

*  C£  dtaxovoi  dccurovovrff ;  fa  tij^  ixxXijdlai  zp^f'^'^^- — Okiqsn,  In  Math.  i.  {  22. 

f  This  reference  to  the  relations  of  Christ  to  the  Father  was  very  common  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  From  the  fourth  centnrj  it  was  aToided,  to  pre- 
v«nt  giving  countenance  to  the  Arian  theory  of  his  actual  subordination. 
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mm  consecratur.  Because  he  is  appointed,  not  to  the  sacerdotal^ 
bot  the  ministerial  office :  he  was  consecrated,  not  as  a  priest^  but 
w  a  minister. 

The  deacons  continued  to  acquire  increasing  consideration  as  the 
bishops  rose  in  power.  From  the  second  to  the  fifth  century  espe- 
dallj,  the  deacons  had  great  influence  in  the  church.  They  had 
now  become  so  great  that  decrees  in  council  of  the  churches  were 
passed  to  restrict  their  power.  Bishops  began  to  compare  their 
office  with  that  of  the.  Jewish  priesthood,  which  sunk  the  deacons 
to  the  condition  of  the  Levites.*^  Those,  particularly,  who  were 
called  archdeacons  gained  great  favour  with  the  bishop,  by  reason 
of  the  assistance  they  rendered  to  him  in  curtailing,  the  power  of 
the  presbyters."  The  seven  who  were  originally  appointed  at  Jeru- 
salem, became  a  precedent  for  limiting  their  number  in  other 
churches,  beyond  which  they  were  never  much  increased.  So  that 
they  derived  increasing  consequence  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
80  few.  .  In  the .  churches  ^f  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, this  canonical  number  was  greatly  exceeded.^^  In  the  latter, 
there  were,  in  the  sixth  century,  one  hundred  deacons ;  but  the 
Western  church  adhered  to  the  original  number — seven.  Corno- 
lios,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  third  century,  had  only  this  number ; 
though  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  forty  presbyters.^^  Such  was 
also  the  case  in  the  fifth  century." 

There  was  another  class  of  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform 
the  lower  offices  of  deacons,  and  who,  for  this  reason,  were  called 
suthdeacons  and  assistants,  VTto^iaxovoiy  imyjpsrou.  These  were 
created  a  distinct  clasSy  when  the  duties  of  the  deacons  became  too 
arduous  for  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not  diminish,  by  the 
increase  of  their  own  number,  the  consideration  which  they  had 
acquired.  Even  these  sub-deacons  are,  in  many  churches,  included 
in  the  superior  order  of  their  officers. 

Deacons  are  sometimes  called  Levites,  and  their  office  levitica 
dignitaSf  leviticum  ministerium.  In  the  councifs  of  the  Western 
church,  presbyters  and  deacons  are  indiscriminately  called  by  that 
name." 

From  the  above  statements,  it  appears  that  the  duty  of  the  dea- 
cons was  to  perform  the  services  which  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  discharge,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which,  according  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  church,  could 
not  be  delegated  to  another.  There  were  official  duties  of  his  own 
which  the  bishop  could  not  impose  even  upon  presbyters.     These 
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it  was  equally  nnlawful  for  him  to  delegate  to  the  deacons.  Excep- 
tions were  occasionally  made,  especially  in  the  ease  of  the  arch- 
deacon, but  they  were  violations  of  established  usage.  * 

The  consecration  of  the  eucharist  was  one  of  the  reserred  rights 
which  could  not  be  delegated  to  the  deacons.^  Instances  to  the 
contrary  occasionally  occurred,  but  they  were  yiolations  of  an  es- 
tablished rule.  Baptism,  extreme  unction,  etc.,  they  were  allowed 
to  administer,  as  not  belonging  to  the  most  sacred  offices  of  the 
priesthood.  From  their  performing  only  these  subordinate  minis- 
terial duties,  they  were  early  called  saeerdates  secundi  vel  tertii 
ardiniSf  priests  of  the  second  or  third  order. 

But  there  must  haye  been  certain  duties  belonging  t^  their  office 
besides  tliose  which  were'  delegated  to  them,  else  they  could  not 
with  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  third  order  of  officers  in  the  church. 
Of  those  offices,  two  are  generally  specified — that  of  reading  the 
GhspeUy  and  of  asHsting  the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  LotSs  supper^''  The  deacons  alone  were  permitted  to  read 
the  Gospel  in  the  communion  service.  For  this  reason,  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Gospel  to  them  was  one  of  the  rites  of  their  ordi- 
nation. 

The  above  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  office. 
A  fuller  enumeration  of  their  duties,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
hierarchy,  is  given  below. 

1.  Their  first  duty  was  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament.  "After  the  benediction  of  the  minister,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "they,  whom  we  call 
deacons,  distribute  the  consecrated  bread,  and  wine,  and  water  to 
each  one  that  is  present,  and  carry  them  to  those  who  are  absent.**" 
According  to  the  constitutions,  the  bishop  distributed  the  bread, 
and  the  deacons  presented  the  cup  after  the  blessing  of  it  by  the 
bishop.'*  In  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  the  presbyter  invariably 
performed  the  service  of  consecrating  the  cup. 

Connected  with  the  sacramental  service,  certain  other  duties  de* 
volved  upon  the  deacons,  (a)  They  publicly  proclaimed  the  name 
of  each  communicant.*^  (6)  -They  received  the  contributions  of  the 
communicants  and  delivered  them  to  a  subordinate  officer  for  safe 
keeping,  (c)  They  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  utensils — ^the 
chalice,  the  patin  or  plate,  the  napkin,  the  fan  for  repelling  tho 
fiies,  fhtiSvoVj  flabellum^  etc." 

2.  It  was  their  duty,  previous  to  the  appointment  of  readers,  to 
perform  the  services  of  that  office  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Soheqiiflntly  it  oontinned  to  be  their  duty  still  to  read  the  (rospek 
m  the  celebntioii  of  the  encharist  whenever  the  bishop  did  not  offi- 
oite  in  persoii,  in  which  ease  the  reading  devolved  upon  the  pres- 
bjter."  At  Alexandria,'  the  archdeacon  alone  read  the  Scriptnres 
—in  oth^  ehnrdies,  the  deacons,  and  in  many  ^o  the  presbyters 
peiformed  this  service,  and  on  feast-days  it  was  discharged  by  the 
Ushop^  himself.*     ^ 

'8.  ISiey  acted  as  monitors  in  directing  the  several  parts  of  reli- 
giott  {Worship,  giving  notice  by  set  forms,  called  Ttfoa^XjiPrscreiiy 
of  the  commencement  of  each  act  of  worship,  and  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  to  it,  commanding  silence  and  preserving  order. 
For  this  reason  they  were  called  the  sacred  heralds  of  the  chnrch, 
UfotaAfVXeSy  xnpvxeg,  tibie%ne$  %acri,  precanes,  etc.  The  following 
lie  examples  of  these  forms :  ieyi^HfisVy  airemuSj  let  ns  pray ;  orate 
itUekummij  let  the  catechumens  pray ;  attendamus^  attention ; 
jUdamuB  genua^  kneel ;  dstoMsa^y  you  are  dismissed ;  TtpoeX^ere^ 
de,  withdraw ;  mitfa  at,  the  service  is  ended ;  mrsum  eorday  lift 
op  yomr  hearts ;  mineta  ManetiSj  holiness  becomes  sacred  things ; 
tnd  the  like.**      '  u 

4.  They  had  a  general  oversight  of  the  assembly  in  religious  wor- 
ship, to  prevent  disturbance,  and  see  that  every  thing  was  conducted 
with  propriety. 

5.  They  oceam&naUy  preached  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 
Chrysostom,  when  deacon  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  preached  for 
his  Bishop  Flavianus,  as  did  also  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  under  similar 
drcomstances.  The  right  is  firmly  denied  by  Ambrose,^  but  ex- 
plicitly authorised  by  the  Second  Council  of  Yaison,  A.  n.  529,  c.  2, 
iduch  devolves  upon  tl^em  the  duty  of  conducting  the  worship  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  or  when  they  were  pre- 
vented by  infirmity  from  ofGiciating. 

6.  The  duty  of  giving  catechetical  instructions  stood  on  the  same 
footing.  It  was  the  appropriate  duty  of  the  bishop ;  but  the  dea- 
coni  were  frequently  intrusted  with  the  service  to  the  candidates 
for  baptism,  especially  when  it  was  continued  for  a  length  of  time. 

7.  They  administered  baptism  by  permission  of  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  as  their  eubetitutee,  but  not  as  authorized  administrators 
rf  the  ordinance.* 

8.  They  were  not  only  permitted,  but  in  certain  cases  required, 
to  absolve  and  re8tor^  penitent  backsliders.  St.  Cyprian  says,  "If 
they,  the  sick,  are  seized  by  any  dangerous  disease,  they  need  not 
ftwut  my  return,  but  may  have  recourse  to  any  presbyter  that  is 
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present,  or  if  a  presbyter  cannot  be  found,  and  their  case  becomes 
alarming,  they  may  make  their  confession  before  a  deacon^  that  so 
they  may  receive  imposition  of  hands  and  go  to  the  Lord  in  peace." 
— Ep.  13,  al.  18. 

9.  They  had  the  charge  of  the  inferior  orders  of  churcli  officers 
and  servants,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  presbyters  might,  at  their 
discretion,  censure  or  suspend  them  for  a  time  for  misconduct. 

10.  They  acted  as  the  representatives  and  proxies  of  their. bishops 
in  general  council.  In  such  cases  they  sat  and  voted,  in  the  Eastern 
church,  not  as  deacon»y  but  as  proxies^  in  the  room  and  place  of 
those  that  sent  them.  In  the  Western  church  they  voted  after  the 
bishops,  and  not  in  the  place  of  those  whose  proxies  they  were. 

11.  Th^y  exercised  an  inspection  over  the  life  and  morals  b^th 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  were  the  justices  and  grand  jury* 
men  of  the  church,  and  were  to  make  diligent  inquiry' and  due  pre- 
sentation to  their  bishops.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  they  are  styled 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  bishop.*^  Their  office  evidently  must 
have  been  one  of  great  respectability ;  but  at  the  same  time  such 
duties  must  have  rendered  it  odious  to  the  community. 

12.  It  was  their  duty  to  receive  and  disburse  the  charities  of  the 
church.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  they  were  6tyled  the 
mouth  and  the  heart  or  soul  of  the  bishop.  In  this  sense  they 
were  accounted  the  indispensable  assistants  of  the  bishop,  without 
whom  he  could  do  nothing.^  Their  duties  increased  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church,  so  that  they  acted  essentially  as  the  accoimt- 
ants  and  clerks  of  the  bishop. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  specifications,  that  the  original 
duties  of  the  deacons,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  of  the  sick,  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  them,  and  that  from  time  to  time  other  duties 
were  added  to  these,  which  greatly  modified  the  nature  of  their 
office,  but  never  exempted  them  from  the  discharge  of  their  specific 
duties.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  make  it  the  duty  of  the  dea- 
con to  visit,  to  minister  to  the  infirm,  to  the  weak, — to  travel  about 
to  minister,  to  serve  and  to  report  to  the  bishop  all  that  are  in  af- 
fliction.^ As  the  riches  of  the  church  increased,  it  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  bishops  contrived  to  hold  the  principal  control  of  the  funds 
of  the  church,  but  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  deacons  such 
duties  as  involved  the  inconvenience  of  providing  for  such  as  were 
objects  of  the  charity  of  the  church. 

The  canonical  age  for  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  deacon's 
office  was  twentj/'five^  but  this  rule  was  not  always  observed. 
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The  official  yestments  of  the  deacons,  under  the  hierarchy,  were 
ilong  white  flowing  robe,  hanging  particularly  on  the  left  side,  and 
extending  down  to-the  feet,  over  which  hung  the  orarium. 


§9.   OP   DEACONESSES. 

The  office  of  deaconess  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  the 
same  with  that  of  female  presbyters.  They  were  early  known  in 
the  church  by  a  great  variety  of  names,  all  of  which,  with  some 
drcomstantial  variations,  denoted  the  same  class  of  persons.  They 
were  helpers,  assistants  to  perform  various  services  in  the  church. 
The  following  are  the  most  frequent  names  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tmgmshed,  Ttpeo^vtiSsgy  huxxoviCOaiy  episcopse,  episcopissse^  an-. 
(iffas,  X^pdh  vi^usBj  viduataSj  Ttpoxd^^iievaiy  ministries  ancillsej 
etc.  Their  most  frequent  appellation  however  is  that  of  deaconess^ 
HaconissOj  a  term  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  though 
reference  is  undoubtedly  had  to  the  office  in  Bom.  xvi.  1.  Profane 
writers  use  the  term  i[  SLOxovogy  and  diacona,  to  denote  both  the 
wife  of  a  deacon,  and  an  officer  in  the  church ;  which  has  been  a 
fimitful  source  of  misunderstanding  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
office. 

The  points  of  inquiry  which  have  been  raised  on  this  subject  are 
arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  terms  Suxxfypai^  X^^f^h  TCpea^Wsfaiy  in  many  passages 
distinctly  indicate  that  they  were  appointed  to  perform  the  same 
offices  towards  the  female  sex,  as  the  deacons  discharged  for  their 
sei,  Rom.  xvi.  1,  2,  11 ;  1  Tim.  v.  3,  soq. ;  Titus  ii.  3,  seq. ;  1  Tim. 
ill  11.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
origin  of  this  office :  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Jews ;  others,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Christian  church ;  Paul's 
commendation  of  Phebe,  Rom.  xvi.  1,  2,  however,  refutes  the  hy- 
pothesis that  they  were  appointed  to  administer  exclusively/  to  their 
own  sex. 

Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  commentary  on  that  passage,  says  that  "in 
Judea  the  deacons  could  administer  freely  to  the  female  sex.  The 
office  of  deaconess  was  accordingly  unknown  among  the  Jews ;  but 
in  Greece  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  the  apartment  of  that  sex, 
which  custom  gave  rise  to  two  classes  of  female  assistants,  one  called 
^OiivriSegy  or  npoxd^^fxevatj  who  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
department  of  the  women ;  the  other  Stdxovoi,  Latin  diaconisssty 
whom  Pliny  in  his  epistle  to  Trajan  calls  ministrae,  attended  to  the 
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poor  and  the  sick  of  their  own  sex,  and  provided  for  their  wants." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  office,  it  was  evidently 
known  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  continued  unto  the  fourth 
century  in  many  churches  and  various  countries,  if  not  in  all  of 
them. 

One  part  of  their  office  was  to  give  religiou%  instruction^  which 
undoubtedly  was  merely  catechetical;  for  the  language  of  Paul, 
1  Gor.  xiv.  34 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  8-12,  forbids  the  supposition  that  they 
ever  usurped  the  place  of  public  teachers ;  but  the  primitive  church 
at  least  agreed  in  permitting  them  to  impart  catechetical  instnuv 
tion  to  their  own  sex.  They  were  in  this  way  private  cateohists  to 
female  catechumens. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  reality  of  this  office  is  derived, 
not  only  from  the  apostles  and  the  ancient  fathers,  but  from  pagan 
writers,  particularly  from  Pliny,  who  mentions  them  in  his  account 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  as  ancUlam  quse  ministrse  dic^ 
hantur.  They  are  also  me^tioned  by  Lucian  of  Samosata,  under 
the  name  of  widows.     P.  38. 

3.  The  requisite*  age  for  this  office  was  usually  sixty  years  and 
upward,^  1  Tim.  v^  9 ;  but  the  usage  of  the  church  in  this  respect 
was  not  uniform.  According  to  some  councils  they  were  eligible 
to  this  office  at  forty  ;^  some  were  chosen  even  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty,^  Their  age  probably  varied  with  the  particular  duties  to 
which  they  were  appointed ;  matrons,  venerable  for  age  and  piety, 
being  selected  for  religious  teachers,  and  younger  women  for  alma- 
giving,  the  care  of  the  sick,  assistants  at  baptism,  etc.  Neither 
were  widows  alone  invariably  appointed  to  this  office.  Tertulliaa 
however  directs  that  they  should  be  the  widow  of  one  man,  having 
children.  But  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Smyrneans,  salutes 
the  virgins  that  are  called  widows ;  and  such  were  not  unfrequently 
chosen  to  this  office,^  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  widows  of 
virtuous  character  were  sometimes  denominated  Ttop^evot,  virgins.^ 

4.  The  ordination  of  deaconesses  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute ;  but  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were  conse- 
crated to  their  office  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.*  This 
form  of  consecration  was  indeed  prohibited  by  certain  councils,^  but 
even  the  prohibition  of  it  is  evidence  that  it  was  practised.  Their 
consecration,  however,  gave  them  no  power  to  perform  any  of  the 
dutie$  of  the  sacred  office ;  they  were  merely  a  religious  order  in 
the  church.  The  views  of  the  primitive  church  respecting  thetn 
are  well  expressed  by  Epiphanius,  who  intimates  that  one  part  of 
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ikm  doty  vas  to  perform  such  offices  for  their  sex,  particularly  in 

trnptkukj  aft  the  nsagea  of  the  church  required,  and  which  could 

not  irith  propriety  be  adminiBtered  by  the  public  ministers  of  the 

drnroL*     ^Diey  were  also  particularly  necessary  in  the  East,  where 

that  sex  is  carefully  excluded  from  intercourse  with  the  other. 

5.  Their  duties  were,  (a)  To  takB-  the  ecure  qf  the  poor  and  the 
tick:  this  in  the  apostolic  age  was  their  principal  office-— «  sep- 
fioe  so  oommendaUe  that,  in  imitation  of  it,  even  Julian  the  Apes- 
tile  reqnir^  the  same.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  classed  the 
doty  of 'ministering  to  martyrs,  and  confessors  in  prison. 

(b)  To  iMtruet  cateehumen$f  and  to  ^ieeiet  at  their  baptiem.  They 
instruct^  female  candidates  in  the  .symbols,  and  other  things  pre- 
paratory to  their  baptism.  Their  attendance  at  the  baptism  of 
candidates  of  their  own  sex  was  requisite  to  assist  in  divesting  them 
of  their  raiment,  to  administer  the  unctioik,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  admixiistratioii  of  the  ordinance,  with  all  the  decency 
becoming  a  rite  so  sacred.t 

(c)  To  exerei§e  a  general  o^er eight  oeer  the  female  membere  of  the 
church.  Tbi^  oifersight  they  continued,  not  only  in  all  the  exer- 
dsea  of  religious  wiorship,  of  the  sacrament,  and  of  penance,  but  im 
private  life,  imparting  needful  admonition,  and  making  due  reporta 
of  them  to  the  presbyters  and  bishop.^ 

6.  This  office  ceased  in  the  church  at  an  early  period,  but  the 
precise  time  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  abrogated  in  France, 
by  the  Council  of  Orange,  a.  n.  441,  and  appears  to  have  gradually 
csased  from  the  Western  church.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d. 
860,  c.  11,  is  supposed  to  have  abrogated  this  office  in  the  Eastern 
diurch.  Such  is  Bohmer's  interpretation  of  it,  though  he  admits 
tiiat  the  office  continued  in  the  diurch  at  Constantinople  until  the 
twelfth  century* 

Various  considerations  probably  led  to  the  abrogating  of  tUs 


Mpar  Xov^pw  if  iMmi^tiH  tto^oof  ^  ftowoif  so*  of  a  yvfuml^iitf  9w/Aa  ymtifccvi  tM»  fuf 
iHo  iufhfCfV  Upai^ycwtiMf  ^(0<Mf»  iojj  vKo  t^  dMMt^en;;.— Epiphan.  Haer.  79. 

t  The  dutom  of  the  timet  woe  to  baptize  by  immersioii,  and  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
The  dafies  of  the  deaoonesees  are  dulj  eet  forth  bj  the  first  Council  of  Carthage, 
a.  D.  SS9.  ViduM  Tel  eanetiffloniales,  qm  ad  ministerinm  baptizandamm  mali 
emm  elignntar,  tarn  inatnictn  sint  ad  offieiiuii  ut  poesint  apto  et  aano  sermone 
doeere  imperitas  et  rusticae  mulieres  tempore^  qao  baptisandsB  sunt,  qualiler 
baptisatori  respondeant»  et  qualiter  accepto  bH>^BAte  Tiyant. 
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office,  sucli  as  the  following : — The  services  of  these  women  became 
less  important  after  the  cessation  of  the  agapsa  of  the  primitive 
church ;  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  which  had  devolved  upon 
the  church,  was  in  the  time  of  Constantino  assumed  by  the  state ; 
after  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism  in  consiequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion,*  their  attendance  at  this 
(»*dinance  became  of  less  importance ;  and  finally,  they,  in  their 
turn,  became  troublesome  aspirants  after  the  prerogatives  of  office ; 
JTist  as  the  abbesses  and  prioresses  of  later  times  assumed  all  the 
offices  of  the  bishop,  preaching,  administering  the  communion,  ab- 
solving, excommunicating,  and  ordaining  at  pleasure ;  abuses  which 
it  required  all  the  authority  of  councils,  and  of  the  pope  himself,  to 
rectify ;  in  a  word,  the  order  was  abolished  because  it  was  no  longer 
necessary.     Cessante  causae  cesiat  effectuB. 

There  were  fanatical  sects  even  in  the  ancient,  church,  such  as 
the  Montanists  and  CoUyridians,  who  authorized  and  encouraged 
women  to  speak,  dispute,  and  teach  in  public.  But  the  sentilnent 
of  the  church  has  uniformly  been  opposed  to  such  indecencies. 
What  impudence,  says  Tertullian,  in  these  heretical  women  to  teach, 
to  dispute,  to  exorcise,  and  even  to  baptize  !^  Let  no  woman  speak 
in  public,  nor  teach,  nor  baptize,  nor  administer  the  sacrament,  nor 
arrogate  to  herself  any  office  of  the  ministry  belonging  to  the  other 
sex.^®  Let  not  a  woman,  however  learned  or  holy,  presume  to  teach 
men  in  public  assembly — is  the  injunction  of  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage, iv.  99.  Let  all  the  female  sex,  says  Chrysostom,  forbear  from 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  sacred  office  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  men."  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  declare  it  to  be  a 
heathenish  custom;^  and  Epiphanius  has  a  particular  dissertation 
in  which  he  shows  at  large,  that  no  woman,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  was  ever  ordained  to  offer  sacrifice  or  perform  any 
solemn  service  of  the  church. 


§10.   OF  ABCHBBACONS. 

The  policy  of  the  bishop,  in  attaching  to  himself  the  interests  of 
the  deacons  in  opposition  to  the  presbyters,  was  peculiarly  mani- 
fested in  respect  to  the  archdeacon,  who  was  the  firm  adherent  of 


*  Bsptisins  were  at  first  neeeBsarily  administered  chiefly  to  adulta,  who  were 
reeeived  into  the  chorch  as  conyerts  from  paganism.  But  this  circumstance  is  no 
argument  against  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism. 
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the  bishop  and  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  archpresbyters.  The 
office,  indeed,  owed  its  chief  importance,  if  not  its  origin,  to  the 
riralry  between  bishops  and  presbyters  for  dignity  and  power,  and 
was  designed  to  counteract  the  influence,  particularly  of  the  arcA- 
presiyters.  , 

Contrary  to  the  general  usage  of  antiquity,  qualifications  for 
office  had  more  influence  in  his  election  thi^. seniority  of  age  and 
ordination.     Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
WB8  invested  with  the  office  of  archdeacon.^    Jerome  also  gives  us 
to  understand  that  the  deacon^  chose  from  among  themselves  indis- 
criminately the  most  suitable  candidate  for  the  office,  or,  with  greater 
probability,  the  archdeacon  was  flrst  chosen  by  the  deacons,  as  at 
Alexandria,  in  thi^  fourth  century,  and  at  a  later  period  wap  at  the 
disposal  of  the  bilshop,  as  in  France,  in  the  fourth  century.  -  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  there  was  one  archdeacon  for  each 
church.     But  while  the  office  was  in  certain  churches  eketivej  in 
ethers  it  was  filled  by  appointment  of  the  bishop.     Indeed,  he 
might  very  naturally  be  expected  to  guard  with  peculiar  jealousy 
the  appointment  of  this  officer  who,  according  to  the  antiquated 
3>hraiieology  of  the  day,  was  to  be  his  own  right  hand,  his  mouth, 
his  ear,  his  eye.    Accordingly^  when  the  rule  of  seniority  prevailed, 
the  bishop  retained  the  right  of  overruling  it  at  pleasure,  leaving 
to  the  candidate  elect  his  rank  and  title,  but  substituting  in  his 
place  another  better  qualified  to  transact  the  business  of  the  ofjce.^ 
The  leading  historical  facts  Telating  to  this  office,  are  briefly  as 
fbOows: — 

1.  The  office  occurs  4s  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  but 
without  any  distinct  title ;  such  were  Athuiasius  of  Alexandria, 
Ctedlian  of  Carthage,  and  the  famous  Leo  the  Great  of  Rome. 

2.  The  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the  archdeacons  became,  as 
m\j  as  the  fifth  century,  the  subject  of  bitter  complaint.*  This 
Arrogance,  which  first  evinced  itself  by  an  assumption  of  authority 


*  Aadio  qnemdAin  in  tantsm  enipisse  Teoordiam,  «t  diaoonos  preabTtem,  id  est 
«^bcopii  anteCerret ;  lu^n  qaam  i4po8toli]8  penrpione  dooeat,  eosdem  esse  pres- 
Itytdros,  qnofl  episcopos,  quid  patitur  mensftrum  et  yiduanun  minister,  at  supra 
Mc  le  tomidns  efferat,  ad  qnorum  preces  Chrisd  corpnn  sanguisque  conficitur, — 
ccterom  etiam  in  eeel^nia  Bonus  presbjtjiri  sedent,  et  etant  diaeoni ;  lioet  pan- 
lAtia  increbreacentibns  yitiis,  inter  presbyteros,  absente  episoopo,  sedere  diaoo- 
Um  tiderim,  et  in  domesticis  cpnyiyiis  benedictiones  presbyteris  dare.  Diseant, 
V^  boe  fadont,  non  se  reote  facere.  Sciant,  qnare  diaooni  oonstituti  sint  Le- 
|iBt  Aeta  Apoatolorom,  reoordentnr  eonditionis  warn.  Hnmoii.  Ep.  146,  AdEvangtt 
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over  the  presbyters,  finally  became  troublesome  to  the  biahops 
themselves,  by  whom  it  was  at  first  encouraged. 

8.  They  often  had  the  address  to  become  the  successors  of  the 
bishop ;  they  claimed  to  take  precedence  of  the  presbyters,  and  to 
be  second  in  rank  only  to  the  bishop.* 

4«  Their  power  became  greatly  extended  through  the  period 
reaching  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  centuries,  when  they  were 
not  only  authorized  to  remove  deacons  and  subordinate  ofiScers,^ 
but  the  honour^  shared  by  them  were  in  some  instances  eagerly 
sought  by  the  presbyters  themselves  ;*  even  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  was^  disowned  by  them,  with  whom  they  became,  in  a  mea- 
sure, partners  in  office.^ 

5.  From  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  the  bishops 
were  engaged  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  curtail  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  the  archdeacons,  who  still  had  the  address  to  elude  their 
efforts  through  the  influence  of  synods,  and  by  allying  themselves 
more  and  more  with  the  secular  power.  Finally,  they  not  only 
became  independent  of  the  bishops,  but  subjected  them,  in  a  degree, 
io  their  own  control/  The  establishment  and  the  increase  of  their 
power  was  favoured  at  Rome,  as  the  means  of  weakening  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  Romish  see.  So 
that  the  very  order  of  men  that  the  bishops  employed  to  assist  them 
in  gaining  ascendency  over  the  presbyters,  was  now  employed  by  a 
more  aspiring  power  against  themselves. 

6.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  archbishops  succeeded  in  put* 
ting  an  effectual  check  upon  the  immoderate  power  of  the  arch* 
deacons ;  a  decree  in  council  having  been  finally  obtained  which 
prohibited  the  archdeacon  from  employing  any  substitute  whatever 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  or  passing  any  judicial  sentence  for 
grave  offences  without  the  permission  of  the  bishop.  .  The  arch- 
bishops also  required  of  the  bishops  that  they  should  employ,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  a  new  class  of  officers,  who  should  be 
entirely  distinct  from  the  archdeacons.  These  were  first  appointed 
by  Innocent  FV.,  a.  d.  1250,  and  were  called  vicarii^  officialese  of- 
ficials, vicars,  and  also  vicar-generals,  because  they  were  intrusted 
with  judicial  authority  and  adjudicated  in  the  name  of  the  bishop. 
This  measure  had  the  desired  effect  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
archdeacon,  which  in  consequence  became  an  inconsiderable  office. 
In  the  East  it  became  extinct  as  early  as  the  eighth  century. 

The  office  itself  may  be  compared  both  with  that  of  bishop  and 
deacon,  for  it  partook  in  part  of  the  nature  of  both.     The  principal 
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tamplidint  agunst  the  archdeacon  arose  from  the  abose  of  his  power 
IB  aMaming  as  his  right  what  was  only  delegated  to  him,  as  has 
been  already  related.     His  various  offices  are  specified  by  Bingham 

in  the  foUowing  sommi^ry : — 1,  To  attend  the  bishop  at  the  i^tar ; 

2^  to  assist  him  in  managing  the  church  revenues ;  8,  in  preaching ; 

4^  in  ordaining  the  inferior  clergy ;  5,  he  also  had  power  to  censure 

deacons,  and  the  inferic^  clergy,  but  not  presbyters. 

§ll.   SlTBinEAOOKS. 

This  office  19  a  creation  of  the  third  century,  which  Cyprian^  is 
the  first  to  mention.  In  the  Eastern  church,  Athanaaius,  who 
fired  a  century  later,  first  notices  it,  at  wluch  time  it  had  become 
tommim  in  the  churches.  Though  frequently  associated  with  the 
inferior  clergy,  their  office  miety  be  considered  in  connection  with 
that  of  deacons. 

Tbe^q>6C^c  duty  of  the  subdeacons  was  to  asMt  the  deacons  in 
ikedr  duties.  The  number  of  these  was  so  limited  that  it  was  quite 
inipiacticaUe  for  them  personally  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  dieir 
oSee.  For  this  reasoh  they  wer^  provided  with  the  assistance  of 
the  subdeaqons.  Like  the  deacons,  these  were  usually  set^en  in  num- 
ber. To  this  number  the  church  of  Rome  adhered  with  singular 
pertinacity.  But  in  order  that  they  might  retain  their  sacred 
number  seven,  and  still  have  the  aid  of  a  sufficient  number  of  as- 
sistants, they  created  three  several  classes  of  these  officei^,  consist- 
ing of  seven  each,  and  called  palatinij  stationariij  and  regionarii} 
In  the  church  at  Constantinople  there  were  at  one  time  ninety,  and, 
at  another,  seventy  subdeacons. 

Authorities  are,  not  agreed  respecting  the  consecration  of  the 
nbdeacons.  Some  affirm  that  they  were,  and  others  that  they 
vere  not,  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands.^  In  the  East  they 
were  uniformly  regarded  as  of  a  subordinate  rank,  and  classed  with 
the  readers.  In  the  West  they  ranked  the  first  in  the  lower  order 
of  the  priesthood,  and  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  they 
vere  transferred  to  the  superior  order.^  The  reason  for  this  pro 
motion  was  that,  on  the  elevation  of  the  episcopate  in  the  increasing 
power  of  the  hierarchy,  the  three  orders  might  still  retain  their 
original  number  and  relative  rank.  The  Eastern  church  adhered 
more  closely  to  the  original  design  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

Before  their  promotion  in  the  Western  church,  their  duties  were 

the  following  :-^To  convey  the  bishop's  letters  or  messages  to  foreign 

12 
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ohorohefl,  and  to  execute  other  commisBions  of  the  superior  miiii»- 
ters ;  to  prepare  the  altar  and  the  sacred  vessek  of  the  altar  tor 
public  worship,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  deacon  in  time  of  divine 
service;  to  take  charge  of  the  clerical  vestments;  to  attend  the 
door  of  the  church  during  the  communion  service,  taking  care  that 
no  one  went  in  or  out  during  the  time  of  oblation;  and,  perhaps^ 
to  conduct  those  who  came  into  the  church  to  their  proper  plaoeSb* 
They  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  deacons  as  these  to 
the  presbyters :  as  the  deacons  were  appointed  to  relieve  and  assist 
the  presbyters,  so  the  subdeacons  were  the  assistants  of  the  deacons. 
After  their  promotion  in  the  Western  church,  they  were  per> 
mitted  to  assist  in  celebrating  mass.  An  empty  chalice  and  patine 
were  delivered  to  them  at  their  ordination ;  but  they  were  not  al- 
lowed either  to  consecrate  or  distribute  the  saored  elements.  As 
it  was  customary  to  deliver  to  the  deacons  a  copy  of  the.  Oospels, 
so  to  the  subdeacons  was  delivered  a  copy  of  the  Epistles  also>  at 
their  ordination.  In  a  word,  the  strife  was  to  elevate  their  office 
as  much  as  possible  above  that  of  the  reader,  and  to  attach  to  it  all 
possible  honours.  Contrary  to  all  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
church,  they  were  often  promoted  to  the  highest  honours  and  offices 
of  the  priesthood. 


CHAPTER  ESL 

IHFBBIOB  ORDBBS  OF  THE  CLEROT,  SUBQRDINATB  SERVANTS,  AND 
EXTRAORDINARY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Under  this  head  we  enter  npon  an  enumeration  of  the  variooB 
ofioes  which  were  created  chiefly  in  the  third  and  subsequent  cen- 
tariea,  and  were  totally  unknown  in  the  apostolic  churches.  Some 
may  have  become  necessary  as  the  churches  increased,  and  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  arose:  many  more  were  the  result  of 
die  elevation  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  the  careful  distinction  of 
orders  and  offices  under  the  hierarchy :  others  became  necessary  as 
I  part  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  liturgical  service  to  which  the  sim- 
pl^ty  of  primitiye  worship  gave  place. 

§1.   OF  READERS. 

These  occupied  the  first  rank  in  the  lower  order  of  church  officers 
in  the  Oreek  church ;  in  the  Roman,  they  were  next  in  rank  to  the 
snbdeacons.  They  have  been  frequently  regarded  as  an  order  in- 
stituted by  the  apostles,  and  by  them  derived  from  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. Compare  Luke  iv.  16 ;  Acts  xiii.  15,  27 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  14. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  reading  formed  a  very  important 
part  of  public  worship  in  the  Christian  church  from  the  beginning, 
^othy  was  directed  to  give  attendance  to  reading  as  well  as  to 
exhortation  and  to  doctrine.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  synagogue, 
transferred  to  the  church,  to  make  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  a 
part  of  public  worship.  But  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  were  read 
by  certain  individuals  is  not  proof  that  these  constituted  a  distinct 
order.  Justin,  indeed,  distinguishes  between  the  reader  and  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  church,  and  yet  the  farmer  may  have  been 
a  presbyter  or  deacon.  The  deacons  were  expressly  required  to 
read  at  the  commun^n  service,  but  this  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
they  may  not  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  ordinary  readers  in 
the  religious  service.  For  these  reasons  it  is  advisable  to  refer  the 
institution  of  this  order  to  the  third  century.  They  are  first  men- 
tioDed  by  Tertullian,  who  complains  of  the  heretics  that  they  con* 
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found  all  rule  and  order,  allowing  the  same  person  to  perform 
alternately  the  offices  of  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  and  reader,^ 
Cyprian  also  mentions  the  ordination  of  a  readery  and  remarks  that 
the  readers  are  a  subordinate  class  who  are  candidates  for  promo- 
tion to  the  clerical  office.^ 

The  office  was  at  first  held  in  peculiar  honour.  Cyprian  styles 
the  reader  the  instructor  of  the  audience,  intimating  thereby  both 
the  dignity  of  the  office  and  the  importance  of  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  part  of  divine  worship.  The  church  observed  the 
rules  of  the  synagogue  in  admitting  persons  to  this  office  without 
prescribing  to  them  any  specific  age.  As  with  the  Jews,  so  with 
the  primitive  Christians,  lads  at  an  early  age,  if  duly  qualified, 
might  serve  as  their  readers.  There  are  instances  on  record  of 
children  who,  even  at  seven  years  of  age,  were  employed  in  this 
service ;  and  others  at  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  years  of  age.  Toung 
men  of  noble  birth,  especially,  aspired  to  this  office.'  Chrysostom 
himself  began  his  public  ministry  at  Antioch  as  a  reader,  from 
which  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  deacon.  Justinian,  how- 
ever, established  the  canonical  age  of  the  reader  at  eighteen. 

At  the  consecration  of  the  reader,  the  bishop  made  an  address, 
setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  office  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate,  and  delivered  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  saying, 
*'  Take  this  roll,  and  be  thou  a  reader ;  and  faithfully  fulfilling  this 
office,  thou  shalt  have  part  with  those  that  minister  in  the  word.'* 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribe  a  prayer  on  the  ordination 
of  the  reader.' 

It  was  his  duty  to  hold  in  safekeeping  the  copy  of  the  KUe, 
especially  in  times  of  persecution ;  and  to  read  the  lessons  in  the 
missa  catechumenorum^  or  first  lesson  to  which  catechumens  attended, 
extending  to  the  prayers  which  preceded  the  communion.  The 
reading-desk  was  at  some  distance  from  the  pulpit.  At  the  latter 
place,  and  in  the  communion  service,  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  reader,  but  of  one  of  the  superior  order  of  the 
clergy. 

In  the  Western  church  the  subdeacons  soon  sought  means  to 
bring  the  readers  under  subordination  to  them,  and  accordingly 
this  order  finally  ceased  from  the  church.  In  the  cloisters  and 
chapters,  on  the  contrary,  they  acquired  still  mcreasing  considera- 

*  Hodie  episcopus,  oraa  alius ;  hodie  diaconus,  qui  eras  lector ;  hodie  preabj^ 
ter,  qui  eras  laicus. — De  Praterip.  Useret,  c.  41. 
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tion,  and  at  a  later  period,  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  service 
of  the  church,  they  were  transferred  to  the  professorships  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology  in  the  universities  and  other  schools  of  learning. 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  constituted  an  important  part  of 
pnbhc  worship  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Chrysostom 
iflserts  that  ^^  if  a  man  itere  to  frequent  the  church  di^gently,  and 
to  listen  attentively  therein,  although  he  read  not  the  Bihle  at  home> 
one  year  would  be  suflBcient  to  give  him  a  good  knowledge  of  it."^ 

On  other  oocasions  he  complains  of  the  inattention  of  the  congr^ 
gition  to  this  part  of  the  religious  service  in  terms  so  graphic,  that 
a  few  extracts  are  subjoined  to  illustrate  the  custom  of  the  age  and 
the  relative  duties  of  the  reader  and  of  the  deacon  in  the  public 
wnrices  of  the  church : — 

*'  The  deacon  standeth  here,  and  crieth  aloud  in  the  name  of  all, 
^Let  us  attend.'  He  frequently  repeateth  it ;  for  his  is  as  the  CQm« 
Don  voice  of  the  church,  and  yet  no  one  attendeth.  The  reader 
then  commeneeth  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  still  no  one  attehdeth ; 
notwithstanding  prophecy  is  not  of  man.  Then  he  crieth  aloud, 
80  that  all  can  hear,  ^Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  and  still  uo  one  at- 
tendeth."  And  in'  another  discourse,  in  which  he  reproaches  his 
hearers  with  a  deficiency  of  scriptural  knowledge,  he  says,  "  Never- 
theless, the  Scriptures  are  read  to  you  two  or  three  times  every 
week.  The  reader  ascendeth,  and  first  saith  by  which  prophet, 
apostle,  or  evangelist  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  he  is  about  to 
read  wajs  written ;  and  he  then  giveth  you  the  heads  of  it,,  that  not 
only  the  contents,  but  also  the  occasion  of  the  writing  and  the 
author  may  be  known  to  you."  And  in  another  sermon  he  says, 
^'When  the  reader  hath  risen  and  said,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  the 
deacon,  stepping  forward,  commandeth  every  one  to  be  silent ;  but 
he  doeth  not  this  to  honour  the  reader,  but  to  honour  him  who 
Bpeaketh  through  the  reader  to  all.  We  are  servants,  my  beloved ; 
we  speak  not  our  own  words,  but  the  words  of  God.  The  epistles, 
which  are  daily  read,  came  from  heaven.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you, 
were  now,  while  we  are  all  here  assembled,  a  man  with  a  golden 
girdle  to  enter,  proudly  advancing  and  calling  upon  every  one  to 
gire  way  before  him ;  and  were  he  to  declare  that  he  was  sent  by 
an  earthly  king,  and  that  he  brought  a  letter,  addressed  to  our 
whole  city  upon  urgent  matters, — ^would  ye  not  all  crowd  together  ? 
Would  ye  not,  without  the  summons  of  the  deacon,  maintain  the 
greatest  silence  ?  Methinks  ye  would ;  for  I  have  heard  letters  qf 
t}u  emperor  read  aloud  here.** 
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§  2.   OP  PRECENTORS,  SINOERS^ 

The  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns  was  an  important  part  of 
public  worship,  both  in  the  temple  and  synagogue  serrioe  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  worship  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches. 
Eph.  V.  19,  20 ;  Golos.  iii.  16.  The  whole  congregation  took  part 
in  this  delightful  s^irice,  employing,  no  doubt,  only  rude  and  simple 
melodies  which  all  could  chant.  The  reading  of  tike  Scriptures  was 
diversified  by  intervals  of  psalmody,  in  which  all  were  accustomed 
to  unite  with  one  voice  and  heart.  "*"     * 

Jerome,  by  his  complaint  of  this  theatrical  style  of  sacred  music^ 
gives  su£Bcient  evidence  that  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  centu^ 
Buch  music  was  to  some  extent  prevalent  in  the  church;  and  it. is 
remarkable  that  this  part  of  public  worship  was  restricted  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,^  A.  p.  320,  872,  to  a .  distinct  order  in  tbe 
church,  styled  by  them  xavovixoi  '4<iATat,  eananieal  wngen* 
These  went  into  the  singers'  seats  and  sang  from  a  booky  a7tf> 
ji^^cpog.  This  phrase  has  been  understood  by  many  to  refer  to 
a  singing-book,  in  which  were  set  the  notes  of  their  music ;  others, 
with  greater  probability,  understand  by  it  the  collection  of  psalms 
which  was  in  use,  like  a  modem  hymn-book.  The  Psalms  of  David 
were  chiefly  used  in  the  ancient  church.  The  above  restriction 
was  designed  to  correct  abuses  and  suitably  to  regulate  this  part  of 
worship.  The  %vhjecU  of  their  psalmody  were  submitted  to  the 
control  of  the  bishops  or  presbyters.  But  aH  that  related  to  the 
performance  of  the  music  09  an  art  was  left  to  the  singers.  But 
these  xavovvKtH  ^^foXrai  were  only  a  temporary  provision  to  regu- 
late and  restore  the  singing  to  some  tolerable  degree  of  harmony, 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  usage  of  the  church  for  the  whole  as- 
sembly to  join  in  singing.'  Choristers  were  not  appointed  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century  to  lead  the  singing.  Sometimes  they  and 
the  congregation  sang  alternately  in  responses ;  again,  they  named 
the  tune  and  sang  a  line,  when  they  were  followed  by  the  congre- 

*  The  following  extract  from  Jerome  expresBes  his  strong  atersion  to  an  artietio, 
theatrical  style  of  music,  which  most  of  necessity  be  limited  to  a  few : — ^Neo  in 
tragoedomm  modum,  guttur  et  fauces  dole!  medicamine  colliniendas,  ut  in  ao- 
clesia  theatrales  moduli  audiantur  et  cantica ;  sed  in  timore,  in  opere,  in  tciantia 
Seripturamm. ...  Sic  cantet  serTus  Christi  ut  non  tox  canentis  sed  yerba  placeaat, 
qiUB  legnntar,  nt  spiritus  mains  qui  erat  in  Saule  ejiciatur  ab  his  qui  similiter  ab 
eo  possidentur,  et  non  introducatur  in  eos  qui  de  Dei  domo  scenam  fecere  popik- 
lorum. — Comment,  in  Epk,  t. 
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gation.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  chorister  to  sing  or  chant  the 
benedictions  and  songs  of  praise,  the  sacramental  hymns  and  re- 
sponses, andVhatever  required  peculiar  skill  in  the  art  of  singing. 
The  number  of  choriflters  appears  to  have  raried  in  different  churches, 
and,  perhaps,  at  jdifferent  times.  The  church  at  Constantinople  had 
it  one  time  twenty  choristers  and  one  hundred  and  ten  readers.^ 

Systems  of  psalmody,  both  plain  and  complicated,  were  early  in- 
troduced into  the  church.  l!he  singer  in  the  Latin  church  is  some- 
tuned  cMiled  piabnitta  or  p$almi8tanu8j  but  more  frequently  cantor. 
Ike  term  imo^oXeig  also  occurs  in  connection  with  the  singers,  who 
may  be  styled  pealmt  pronunttatore»j  or  stLccentores,  leaders.  Their 
ofice  was  to  begin  the  psalm  or  hymn,  and  thus  lead  the  singing, 
80  that  others  might  unite  their  voices  harmoniously  with  them. 

No  special  form  for  the  ordination  of  singers  is  prescribed ;  and 
by  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  c.  10,  the  presbyter  is  authorized 
to  make  the  appointment  without  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  the 
bishop*  This  commission  the  presbyter  delivered  in  these  words : 
Vide  ui  quod  ore  canUUj  corde  eredas  ;  et  quod  corde  credis,  operi- 
JmM  comprobes.  See  that  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth  thou 
believest  also  with  thy  heart ;  and  that  what  thou  believest  in  thy 
beart,  thou  confirmest  in  thy  life.  In  the  Catholic  church  the 
singers  did ,  not  constitute  a  separate  class,  and  in  some  other 
churches  they  were  reckoned  with  the  readers. 

But  though  the  singers  have  not  been  uniformly  classed  with  the 
priesthood,  they  have  ever  been  held  in  great  respect,  as  appears 
from  the  establishment  of  schools  of  sacred  music,  and  from  the 
peculiar  itttention  which  was  paid  to  them;  especially  to  the  in- 
structors of  them.  Such  schools  were  established  as  early  as  the 
tixtk  century,  and  became  common  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
titBolarly  in  France  and  Germany.  These  schools  were  very  much 
patronized  by  Gregory  the  Chreat,  under  whom  they  obtained  great 
celebrity.  From  them  originated  the  famous  Qregorian  chanty  a 
plain  system  of  church  music  which  the  choir  and  the  people  sang 
in  unison.  The  prior,  or  principal  of  these  schools,  was  a  man  of 
great  consideration  and  influence.  The  name  of  this  officer  at 
Borne,  was  archieantor  ecclense  Bomanw;  and,  like  that  o{prelatus 
cmUor  in  their  chapters  and  collegiate  churches,  it  was  a  highly 
Teepectable  and  lucrative  office.^ 
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§  8.  OF  ACOLTTHS,  AC0LTTHIST8,  OK  ACOLT^jl. 

The  word  dxQ^v^og  denotes  a  servant.  The  office  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  Roman  apparitor j  or  bedeUus,  a  beadle.  The  word 
is  evidently  of  Greek  oriein.  Hesjchins  defines  it  by  6  veatepog 
Ttaigy  ^epoTtcWf  6  Ttepi  ro  a&fjutj  a  servantj  or  perianal  attendant. 
This  being  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  office 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Bingham,  for  four  hundred  years  an  office 
of  the  Latin  church,  and  adopted  from  them  by  the  Qreek  at  a 
]ate  period.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  subdei^ 
cons  in  the  Greek  church  have  a  close  analogy  with  the  acolytes  in 
the  Latin,  and  that  ^  name  was  commonly  retained  in  that  church. 
But  the  term  dxo^v^ag,  acolyte^  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  office  is  explicitly  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  who  re- 
lates that  an  inconceivable  number  of  presbyters,  deacons,  acolytes, 
and  others,  attended  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nice,'  which  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  delegates  from  the  Eastern  church. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer  that  the  office  was  common  to 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  chulrches,  though  more  frequently 
mentioned  by  writers  in  the  latter. 

The  acolytes,  as  their  name  implies,  were  the  immediate  attend- 
ants and  followers  of  the  bishop,  especially  in  public  processions 
and  on  festive  occasions,  and  were  employed  by  them  in  errand^  . 
of  every  kind.  Their  duties  in  regard  to  religious  worship,  as  spe- 
cified by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  were  to  light  the  candles,  and  to . 
bring  the  wine  and  water  for  the  eucharist.'  They  were  constant 
attendants  of  the  bishop  and  his  personal  servants,  at  home,  and 
abroad.  Cyprian,  on  one  occasion,  sent  supplied  to  Christian  mar- 
tyrs in  the  mines  by  the  hands  of  a  subdeacon  and  three  acolytes.^ 

In  case  of  communion  in  private  houses,  which  became  quite  fre- 
quent in  the  seventh  century,  their  duty  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
consecrated  elements  and  the  sacramental  vessels  which  were  re- 
quisite for  the  occasion.  The  lights  were  necessary  for  religious 
worship  in  the  evening;  but  it  was  a  custom,  as  we  learn  from 
Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  light  the  candles  in  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel  as  a  token  of  joy,"*"  which  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
early  introduction  of  the  senseless  rite  of  burning  wax  candles  at 
the  altar,  as  is  still  customary  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

*  Ad  signum  IsBtitUd  demonstrandum. — ConU  Vigilant,  c.  8. 
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From  the  writiiigs  of  Cyprian  and  Tertnllian,  it  appears  that  the 
office  of  acoferte  was  instituted  as  early  as  the  third  century.  In 
the  Roman  (^tholic  church  it  is  still  recognised  in  the  boys  who  are 
seen  in  attendance  upon  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
and  the  taper-bearers  in  religious  processions. 

i  4.   OF  OSTIARn,  OR  DOORKEEPSRS. 

These,  though  the  last  of  the  lower  orders,  were  of  a  more  ele« 
rated  rank  than  the  tnodem  sexton,  with  whom  they  should  not  be 
confounded.  The  ostiarii  belonged,  in  a  isense,  to  the  clerical  orders 
▼Idle  the  sexton  is  the  attendant  and  waiter  on  the  clergy.  Their 
duties  were  more  eomprehensire  than  the  latter,  in  that  they  sepa- 
rated the  catechumens  from  believers,  and  excluded  disorderly  per- 
sons from  the  church.^  They  closed  the  doors  of  the  church,  not 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  religious  worship,  but  during  the  services, 
(especially  after  the  first  part  of  it,)  called  the  missa  eatechumenorum. 
Th^  office  was  particularly  needfid  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
secret  discipline  of  the  church,  to  guard  the  sacred  mysteries  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  profane.  In  times  of  persecution,  it  was  their 
duty  to  give  private  notice  of  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  church. 
At  a  later  period,  particularly  in  the  Western  church,  they  had  the 
care  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  altar.  It  after- 
ward became  their  duty  to  ornament  the  church  and  the  altar  on 
festive  occasions ;  to  guard  the  court  of  the  church  and  sepulchres 
of  the  dead ;  to  present  the  book  to  the  preacher ;  to  ring  the  bell ; 
to  sweep  the  church ;  and  on  Thursday  of  passion-week  to  make  pre- 
paration for  the  consecration  of  the  chrism,  or  anointing  oil.^  They 
are  sometimes  called  marmanarii  and  janitores, 

0he  most  probable  explanation  of  the  establishment  of  this  order 
is  tnat  they  were  made  doorkeepers  of  the  Christian  churchy  in  imi- 
'  tation  of  those  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  It  was  i^other  of  the 
corrupt  imitations  of  the  Jewish  church  which  became  so  common 
after  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy.  The  necessity  of  the 
office,  both  in  administering  the  secret  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
in  times  of  persecution,  had  also  its  influence  in  the  institution  of 
this  order.  It  was  established  in  the  third  century,  and  discon- 
tinued in  the  Eastern  church  in  the  seventh  century.  In  the 
Western  church  it  was  continued  to  a  later  period.  The  churches  of 
Constantinople  had  twenty-five  doorkeepers.  In  Rome  the  number 
was  less,  but  the  office  was  longer  continued,  and  held  in  greater 
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consideration.     Deacons  were  originally  the  doorkeepers ;  ahd  dea- 
conesses guarded  the  entrance  to  the  tcpartments  of  i\/b  women. 

The  customary  forms  of  ordination  are  prescribed  In  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  c  9,  and  the  ceremony  of  delivering  the  key* 
is  derived  from  the  book  of  secret  disciptine. 


§5.  OF  THB  SUBOEDINATB  SEBVANTS  OF  THB  CHUBCH  AKD  OF 

THE  CLERGY. 

1.  Tab  copiatsgf  undertakers,  grave-diggerSy  sextons.^  These 
were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  funeraiU  emd  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
They  are  called  veepUloneSj  bi^peUonee,  ve7Cfo^QSVtqji\  also  ordo 
foeeariorwm^  foeeoree^  grave-diggers — XexTacapuHy'^  bearers  of  the 
bier,  and  colUgiatij  decani,  collegiatea  and  deans.     . 

The  last  offices  of  afiection  to  the  dead  were  at  first  performed 
by  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  But  in  the  fourth  century  .this, 
order  of  men  wi^  instituted  by  Constantino  the  Great  to  assist  in 
these  solemnities.^  It  was  the  duty  of  the  copiatse,  both  to  prepare 
the  grave  and  to  act  as  pallrbearers ;  and  generally  to  perform  all 
the  rites  of  interment.  Constantino  limited  their  number  to  eleven 
hundred.  They  were  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  class  of  the  clergy. 
They  received  compensation  from  the  rich  and  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges  of  office. 

2.  The  ParabolanL  Their  office  was  to  take  care  of  the  eick, 
particularly  of  the  poor  who  were  afiiected  with  contagious  diseases, 
and  to  attend  to  the  interment  of  such  as  died  of  these  diseases —  ^ 
duties  which,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  church,  the  Christians 
themselves  failed  not  to  perform  at  the  peril  of  their  own  live^ 
The  copiatse  were  of  great  importance,  especially  during  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemic  diseases.  The  common  belief  is  that  the  para- 
bolani  took  their  name  from  the  hazardous  office  in  which  they  were 
employed — apyov  Ttapd^o^op,  negotium  perictdosum.  Others  de- 
rive it  from  TtofKxfioTijoij  in  the  sense  of  beetiaritj  persons  of  great 
courage  and  desperate  character,  who  exposed  themselves  in  combat 
with  the  wild  beasts.'. 

They  were  chiefly  limited  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor ;  where. they 
were  the  more  necessary  by  reason  of  the  contagious  diseases  of 
these  countries.  Still  they  were  regarded  with  jealousy,  as  danger- 
ous disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  for  this  reason,  efforts  were  fre- 
quently made  to  diminish  their  number  J  Very  few  traces  of  them 
appear  in  the  history  of  the  Western  church.     Their  appointment 
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appem  to  liave  bee& ,  rabfleqaent  to  that  of  the  copiatse,  in  the 
tfth  oentorjiiii  Th^j  were  a  troablesoine  and  daDgeroiui  order,  and 
aooordingly  were  soon  diBcontmned.  They  were  men  fran  the 
lower  claaseB;  and  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  bishop^  were  bis 
agents  and  adheronts  in  ocoasbnal  eonfliots  with  the  states  In 
Aleundiity  they  were  restricted  1^  TheodosTas,  a.  d.  416,  to  five 
handredy  and  degraded  from  the  rank  of  the  clergy. 

&  The  9aeriitaj  9aeri$t€mu$9  and  9aer%$tariu$  was  mnch  the  same 
is  ireamtrer^  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  things,  $aerorum  etutos^  qui 
$eeU9m  $eer0imm  euroL^  They  appear  to  have  been  essentially 
die  same  as  the  eimdiareh$j  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  things 
deposited  in  the  chnrch.  The  office  designated  by  this  appellation 
£ffinred  considerably,  however,  at  different  times.  It  indicates 
those  who  were  introsted  with  the  care  of  the  churches,  the  sacred 
itensils,  and  all  that  bdonged  to  the-  church.  Presbyters  were 
WHdly  chosen  to  this  office. 

4.  The  cicsCot,  ctiftor,  Mit^us,  closely  resembled  the  Momttim. 
Sometimes  he  is  called  eapellanu9f  which  denotes  particularly  the 
keeper  iji  the  aUmr. 

The  nkme  of  cu&tod$9  Iras  Also  given  to  watchmen  who  acted  aa 
I  guard  to  huge  churches  by  night. 

At  a  later  period  it  became  customary  to  keep  a  guard  in  many 
sacred  places,  particularly  in  Palestine ;  such  as  Bethlehem,  Gol- 
gotha, the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  These  were 
called  eu9tode9  locarum  Boerarum. 

5.  The  eampanarii,  eampanataru,  were  the  bell-ringers;  an 
office  which  of  necessity  has  been  instituted  since  the  introduction 
of  bells  in  the  ninth  century.  Their  usual  business  was  to  light 
the  church,  and  ring  the  bcE  for  religious  worship. 

6.  The  nuOrietUarii  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  church, 
in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  sleep ;  they  also  had  a  specific 
office  to  perform  in  public  processions. 

7.  The  parafirenarii  were  the  coachmen  of  the  higher  clergy,  who 
had  rise  the  care  of  their  stables,  horses,  and  coaches.  They  were 
aometimes  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  clergy,  but  of  an  in- 
ferior order.* 

§  6.   OF  OFFICSBS  OF  THB  CHURCH  NOT  BBLONGIKO  TO  THE  CLKRGT. 

Persons  of  this  description  differed  greatly  in  their  rank  and  in- 
floence  respectively,  aa  well  as  in  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
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their  appointment.  They  were  chosen  at  one  time  from  the  clergj, 
at  another  from  the  laity.  In  the  service  of  the  chuveh  they  often 
sustained  nearly  the  same  relations  as  did  the  archbishops  and  other 
dignitaries  when  acting  as  ministers  of  state.  They  were  chiefly 
influential  in  Rome  and  Constantinople,  rather  than  in  the  pro- 
vincial dioceses.  The  influence  of  some  of  these  officers*  was  often 
greater  even  than  that  of  a  prime-minister,  archbishop,  or  patri* 
arch,  just  as  the  most  important  concerns  of-  church  and  state  are 
often  controlled  by  a  secretary  or  counsellor.  Officers  of  thiff  class, 
however,  had  little  or  no  concern  with  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
ministry.  And  we  will  treat  of  them  very  briefly  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  proceeding  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

1.  The  mansionarii,  stewards^  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  care 
of  the  chureh-glebe^j  styled  also  7tp(Xfiiovdpt6i,  'TtafOftovdpuH. 

2.  Ohcovofioiy  persons  appointed  to  assist  in  managing  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church.  This  office  was  originally  created  to  check 
the  insatiable  cupidity  of  the  bishops,  and  to  restrain  their  inde- 
pendent control  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.  But  they  soon 
found  means  to  defeat  this  salutary  expedient  by  taking  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  officers  into  their  own  hands,  and  thus  securing  men 
who  were  in  their  interests.  The  mansionarii  were  totally  distinct 
from  the  stewards  of  cloisters,  and  other  similar  establishments  of 
the  middle  ages. 

8.  OimeliarchSj  xsifiri^^dpx^  thesatmiy  taeelKi,  sacri^s^y  dif- 
ferent from  the  sacristans  or  sextons  before  mentioned,  treaiurer». 
The  cimeliarchs  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  rare  and  costly 
things  which  belonged  to  the  churches,  whether  acquired  by  pur* 
chase  or  by  donations.  The  (liyag  axevo^vTua^y  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  at  Constantinople,  was  a  dignitary  of  high  rank:  the 
fJLSyag  caxE?JMLpu)g  was  treasurer  of  the  cloisters,  prefect  of  mo- 
nasteries, etc. 

4.  Notarii.  The  Grreek  word  vordptog  was  of  late  origin  in  that 
language.  Previously,  the  corresponding  terms  were  ypafifjuirevgj 
imoypa^evg,  irTtohoxevg^  o^vyfd^y  taxvypoi^pog,  etc.,  neither 
of  which  exactly  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  term  notarius.  This 
denotes  a  scribey  and  always  implies  that  he  acts  in  some  official 
capacity y  as  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  or 
the  clerk  of  a  court.  The  notarii  were  frequently  employed  by 
private  persons,  but  retained  even  then  their  official  character. 
They  were  copyists  and  translators  of  homilies,  records,  etc.^  It 
was  particularly  their  duty  to  write  memoirs  of  such  as  suffered 
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iMrtjrdom,'  mnd  to  record  tbe  protoook,  of  synods  snd  doings  of 
cmiiigQs.*  Xbejr  also  acted  the  part  of  a  modem  secretary  of  lega- 
tim,^  and  irare  iigain  the  agents  of  bishops  and  patriarchs  in  exer- 
cising a  n^Mrvision  o?er  remote  <fistriots  of  their  diocese.  In  this 
OB|MMn^  thej  fipequently  attained  to  great  inflaenoe  and  hononr.' 
Indaed,  the  notai^.was  himself  one  of  the  clergy  and  the  constant 
tttwndant  of  the 'bishop.  The  office  was  instituted  as  early  as  the 
fionrth  ooitiiry.  At  the  Cooncil  of  Ghalcedon,  a.  p.  451,  there  was 
4mB  John,  a  pvesbyter,  Ti^i^nog  rw  votofioiv. 

The  Yixiotaf  services  of  a  secretary  or  scribe  in  preparing  writ- 
isgs,  wliedier  of  a  judicial,  or  extrajudicial  character,  were  chiefly 
parfonned  by  men  of  the  clerical  order,  because  they  were  the  best 
qsalified  for  these  duties. 

5.  Apoermariij  or  reMpamaleB.  .They  were  often  the  delegates 
and  representatiTes,  the  ehargSd, .affaires j  of  the  bishop  at  the  court. 
Aa  snoli  -ibey  belonged  usually  to  the  priesthood,  but  there  were 
often  apoerisiaiii  of  a  secular  charaeter,^  legates  or  ambassadors 
Cmn  cue  court  to  another,  like  the'  eanoellariij  cansiliariiy  secre* 
tmriij  rqferendarii^  etcw  The  title  of  apoer%9iary  was  appropriated 
partionlarly  to  the  pope's  deputy  or  agent,  who  resided  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople  to  receiye  the  pope's  orders  and  the  emperor's 
answers.  The  existence  of  such  an  agent  at  that  court  has  been 
called  in  question  without  good  reason.  Both  Lck)  and  Gregory 
the  Crreat  once  resided  there  in  that  capacity,  and  there  are  other 
onequiTOcal  notices  of  the  office  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.* 

After  the  re-establishment  of  the  Western  empire,  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  pope  of  a  like  character  Was  accustomed  to  reside 
at  the  French  court ;  he  was  sometimes  called  capeUanu9y  palaiit 
eu9t09^  corresponding  to  a  modern  ehargS  d'affairen. 

The  most  celebrated  cloisters  and  abbeys,  as  well  as  the  arch- 
bishops, had  also  their  agents  at  Rome.  Since  the  ninth  century 
they  have  had  the  name  of  ambiuaadars.  •  The  pope's  legate  in 
modem  history  is  but  a  continuation  of  this  under  certain  modifi- 
cations. 

6.  SyneeUij  avyxeXkoi*  The  chief  iyneelhu  at  Constantinople 
was  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  the  9t^ncetti  were  generally  chosen 
from  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  to  this  office.^  The  prelates  of 
Rome  had  also  their  ^yncelli;  but  the  office  in  time  degenerated 
into  an  empty  name.^  Their  business  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally to  attend  upon  the  patriarchs  and  prelates  as  their  spiritual 
advisers,  and  ae  witnesses  of  their  deportment  and  the  purity  of 
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their  manners.  The  origin  of  this  office,  according  to  Klawiwing/ 
18  to  be  sought  in  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  bishops,  who  might  be 
held  in  check  by  |;he  presence  of  these  clerical  attendants. 

7.  The  9yndici,  GVvSixoi^  defen9or&9.  Their  business  was  to  re- 
dress the  wrongs  of  the  poor  and  the  injured ;  to  defend  the  rij^ts 
of  the  church ;  to  exercise  a  supervision  oyer  the  property  of  the 
church;  to  settle  disputes,  manage  lawsuits,  etc  They  were 
known  in  the  church  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  They 
were  the  spiritual  advocates,  the  attorney-generals  of  the  church,  to 
defend  its  legal  rights.  In  the  Western  churdii  they  belonged  to 
the  laity;  in  the  Eastern,  to  the  clergy.  Like  every  other  office  of 
the  church,  its  prerogatives  were  K>ften  perverted  for  the  acooBi- 
plishment  of  sinister  ends. 

8.  There  was  still  another  class  of  officers,  who  may  perhaps  be 
styled  patronSj  protectors^  or  defenders  of  the  faithJ  By  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  they  were -divided  into  three  subdivisions,  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  were  magistrates  of  the  highest  authority  in 
church  and  state.  1.  Learned  men,  knighti^,  and  counts,  who  were 
patrons  and  guardians  of  different  religious  bodies.  2«  The  agents 
of  the  church,  patrons  who,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  bishqpi 
acted  in  his  place  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  both  of  church 
and  state.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  those  who,  under  the 
name  of  landlords,  exercised  a  territorial  jurisdiction  in  matters 
relating  to  the  church.  Z.  Kings  and  emperors  who  claimed  to  be 
patrons  of  the  church  and  drfenders  of  the  faith.  The  Roman 
Catholic  princes  of  Germany  and  the  kings  of  France  have  been 
peculiarly  emulous  of  this  honour. 

§7.   OF  OCCASIONAL  OFFICERS  OF  THB  CHUBCH. 

1.  Cateehists.  In  view  of  the  importance  in  which  catechetical 
instructions  were  held,  it  is  truly  surprising  that  none  were  perma- 
nently designated  to  this  office.  The  name  of  catechist,  indeed, 
appears  early  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, but  cateehists  did  not  for  some  time  constitute  a  distinct 
order.  Such  instructions  were  given  in  part  by  the  bishops  tiiem- 
selves,  who  were,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  the  chief  cateehists,  and 
had  the  oversight  of  all  such  exercises  in  which  presbyters,  dea- 
cons, readers,  and  exorcists  bore  a  part.  The  deaconesses,  and 
aged  women  also,  acted  as  cateehists  for  their  sex.  But  the  bishops 
gradually  declined  the  duty  of  instructing  the  candidates  for  ad- 
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to  the  dmreh,  and  deYolyed  thk  upcm  the  snbordmate 
orden  of  the  dergy,  who  in  turn  were  relieved  from  it  by  the  inr 
atitiition  of  m  distinct  order  of  catechiBts  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
choroli  of  Afriotty  and  apparently  also  at  Antioch,  this  duty  was 
tnoBferrod  to  sabh-aB  had  distinguished  themselves  as  readers. 
Oyprian  iqipihted  Optatos,  a  reader,  to  this  office.^  Chrysostom 
mm  fint  a  reader,  then  aoateohist,  at  Antioch.  At  Alexandria, 
ihera  men  of  odooatibB,  eminent  for  learning,  often  applied  for  in- 
itaotion  and  admissioa  to  the  chnrch,  it  became^  necessary  that 
■en  of  like  distinction  for  learning  and  talents  should  be  their 
teaefaon,  to  solve  the  doubts  and  refute  the  philosbphy  of  these 
Inmed  pagan  oateohumens.  Thiit  save  importance  to  the  office  of 
citechist  at  Alexandria,  and  was  ihe  occasion  of  the  famous  theo- 
logioal  *  school  in  thai  place.  The  catechists  of  that  school,  by 
dieir  talents 'and  learning,  soon  gathered  about  them  a  body  of 
tke  learned,  toward  wbom  they  sustained  the  relations  rather 
of  a  modem  lecturer  or  .theolpj^cal  professor  than  of  a  common 
tttoehiat.  ^ 

2.  HxwreiaU*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  inalady 
dflnominated  demoniacal  possesioon,  it  is  undeniable  that  this  mani- 
festation was  of  common  occurrence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
ind  was  ascribed  solely  to  the  influence  of  malignant  spirits  molest- 
iq;  the  bodies  and  the  minds  of  men.  Instances  of  this  nature 
lere  so  frequent,  that  these  demoniacs  constituted  a  distinct  class 
of  Christians.  The  evil  spirits  by  which  they  were  molested  wel'e 
believed  to  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  believed  themselves  to  be  invested  with  authority 
and  power,  by  calling  upon  Christ  and  adjuring  the  evil  spirits  in 
his  name,  to  expel  them  Mdd  heal  the  demoniacs,  as  did  our  Lord 
when  On  eartL  With  entire  confidence  they  appealed  to  their  bit- 
terest enemies  in  attestation  of  the  reality  of  these  demoniacal  pos- 
sessions, and  of  the  cure  of  them  effected,  by  no  magical  art,  but 
simply  through  itdth  in  Christ.  They  appealed  confidently  to  this 
their  power  over  unclean  spirits,  as  one  of  their  strongest  align- 
ments for  the  reality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  employed  it  as 
one  powerful  means  of  vanning  converts  to  their  faith.  Justin 
Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Says,  in  his  Apology 
addr^sed  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity — ^^Many  Christians 
throughout  the  world,  and  even  in  your  awn  eity^  simply  by  call- 
ing upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  %as  crucified  under  Pontius 
miate,  and  without 'any  other  adjuration  or  charm,  have  healed 
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many  that  were  possesaed  of  evil  Bpirits ;  and  still  continue  to  Iieal^ 
such."'    IreniBus,  a  little  later  in  the  same  century,  says  ^  tha^ 
many,  through  grace  received  from  the  Son  of  Gbd,  who  Was  cruci- 
fied under  Pontius  Pilate,  heal  the  sick,  cast  out  devils,  and  raise 
the  dead ;  that  multitudes  throughout  the  whole  world  daily  -exer- 
cise these  gifts^  without  any  magic  charm  or  secret^rt,  merely  by 
calling  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.''    In  the  same 
connection  he  also  says,  that  many  who  have  been  healed  of  un- 
clean spirits  have  been  brought  to  believe  in  Christ  and  beoone 
members  of  the  church.'    Tertullian  of  Carthage,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  appeals  to  Scapula,  the  Roman  governor  of 
that  province,  that  he  has  even  in  his  own  board  of  officers  thoe^ 
who  have  received  these  kind  offices  from  Christians,  however  thffjT' 
may  exclaim  against  them ;  ^^  for  the  secretary  himself  is  one  wkca 
has  been  delivered  from  an  evil  spirit.     One  may  thank  a  Christis^ 
for  the  healing  of  a  relative ;  another,  for  that  of  a  son. 
many  honourable  men  there  are  (for  of  those  of  the  common  peop^ 
we  will  not  speak)  who  have  been  healed  of  unclean  spirits  or  €^^ 
diseases."^ 

The  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  church  increased  oontinC^ 
ally  the  cases  of  these  demoniacs  so  called,  as  the  instances  or-^ 
actual  possession  diminished,  if,  indeed,  there  were  such  at  an^ 
time  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Demoniacs,  energumenm^ 
became  in  large  cities  a  distinct  class  of  Christians,  subject  to  p»^ 
culiar  discipline.     The  care  of  these  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of 
officers,  the  exoretstSy  whose  duty  was,  in  general,  to  watch  over 
and  take  care  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  to  whom  a  particular 
place  was  assigned  in  the  church ;  certain  services  were  performed 
with  particular  reference  to  them ;  and  from  others  they  were  ex- 
cluded.    Their  food,  their  clothing,  their  daily  employment,  and 
the  means  used  for  their  restoration  to  health  were  under  the 
charge  of  these  exorcists. 

Man  in  his  unrenewed  state,  and  especially  the  idolatrous  nations, 
were  supposed  also  to  be  under  the  peculiar  power  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  reception  of  candidates  into  the  church  by  bap- 
tism, it  became  customary,  in  process  of  time,  to  require  of  them  a 
formal  renunciation  of  the  world  and  of  the  devil,  in  connection 
with  certain  forms  of  exorcism  which  were  administered  by  exor- 
cists. These  baptismal  exorcisms  were  a  later  ordinance  than  those 
of  the  energumens,  and  continued  after  the  latter  had  ceased. 

Exorcists,  as  an  inferior  order,  are  supposed  to  have  been  insti* 
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tiUd  aear  the  beghming  of  the'  third  oenturj,  in  the  ago  of  Ter- 
tMuky  Origtli,  Mid  CypriMi.  The  exoreiflms  of  the  enerffumen^^ 
wi  even  thi»  dasB  of  ChristianB,  cea&ed  in  the  Eastern  chmfch  as 
mtlj  as  the  begimiing  of  the  fiM  eentmy^  and  in  the  Western 
ikiadk  ioniecwhttt  later.  In  the  church  in  Spain  thej  continued 
hagert.-  Bat  -the  ordiBr^-of  iexoreiata  remanied  much  longer  in  the 
Aireh ;  and  in  the  Soman  CatiioUo  ohirirch  continnea,  under  certain 
iodificationa^  mto  the'plreaent  tune,  as  is  seen  not  only  in  the  sn- 
IMitknia  «ao  of  holj  iMiter,  but  in  the  tbrmalities  of  baptism. 
Om  Neatorian  ohnroh  very  early  disoon^ued  all  exorcisms.  They^ 
anikow  diaoontinned  in  the  -Greek  churdi,  and  hare  gradually  dis- 
•Qwared  firom  the  reformed  ehurchen,  though  Luther  and  Me- 
laielfaDn  retained  them. 

I.  InUrprisUny  'Eppywi^^KU,    This  office  is  supposed  to  have 

siviMn  among^'the-JewB  of  P^eetine,  who  spoke  the  Syrochaldaic 

'^Qgnage.    Their  ancient  Scriptures  were  in'  the  Hebrew  language, 

^^  thoae  bf  Ae  New  Testament  in  the  Greek.    Both  in  the  i^a- 

^)Qgiie  and  in  the  Christian  church,  therefore,  it  was  equally  neces- 

^wy,  when  their  Seripturea  Were  read,  to-tranriate  them  into  the 

^i^i^nage  oC  the  eomihen  people*    The  primitive  church  would  not, 

^Ske  the  Bomiah,  worship  in  a^tongue  unknown  to  the  people. 

The  duty  of  the  hermeneutai  was  to  translate  from  one  tongue 
^^^to  another,  where  people  of  different  languages  were  commingled ; 
like  the  Greek  and  Syriao^^Latin  and  Punic.     They  had  a  seat 
^Iso  with  the  bishop,  to  assist  in  translating  the  correspondence  of 
the  church  into  different  languages — to  interpret  synodical  re- 
cords, etc. 

Readers  and  deacons  were  employed  as  interpreters  for  the 
preacher,  when  they  were  competent  for  the  discharge  of  such 
duties;  but  whoever  performed  this  service,  must  of  necessity  be 
regarded  as  acting  the  pM*t  of  a  religions  teacher,  and,  in  this 
sense,  as  belonging  to  the  priesthood.  The  bishop*s  assistant  trana- 
lators  might  be  chosen  from  among  the  laity,  when  no  suitable  per- 
son belonging  to  the  clergy  could  be  found ;  and  though  he  was 
little  else  than  a  notary  or  scribe,  he  was  honoured  with  a  place 
among  the  clergy. 

These  interpreters  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
class  of  persons  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  1  Cor.  xii.  10 ;  xiv.  26,  aa 
endowed  with  miraculous  gifts  for  the  interpretation  of  what  was 
spoken  in  an  unknown  tongue.  These  hermeneutai  belonged  only 
to  the  apostolic  churches,  and  must  have  ceased  with  the  cessation 

IS 
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of  that  gift  of  tongues  which  made  that  dffice  n«oessary.  Bat  the 
name  may  have  been  retained  and  transferred  to  another  totally 
distinct. 

4.  Capellani.  The  name  is  derived  from  capeUa^  which  primarily 
means  a  certain  kind  of  hood.  In  the  fifth  century  it  became  the 
name  of  oratories  or  private  churches^  which  were  built  about  that 
time  in  France,  and  ^terward  became  common  in  the  West.  The 
first  instance  of  this  form  of  private  worship  occurs  in  the  life  of 
Constantine,  who  constituted  his  military  tent  a  place  for  religious 
worship  in  the  open  field.  Probably  the  (AOfTVfiov  stu  fivrifiyi 
tmf  (iTCoaToXci))^,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  erected  by  Con< 
stantine,  was  a  sort  of  court-ohurclu  G^rtain  it  is  that  we  read  of 
the  clerici  pallatiiy  Bocelli  regiij  court-preachers,  under  the  succeed- 
ing emperors.  The  chief  among  these  were  called  Tttbccxg  rov 
TUi^rioVy  etc.,  answering  to  the  capellani,  regii,  archi-capellani, 
summi  sacellani,  etc.^  under  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  capellaniiSy  then,  was  the  chaplain  or  minister  of 
these  private  or  ooturt  chapels.   ^ 

After  the  crusades,  multitudes  of  places  where  saared  relies  were 
preserved  were  also  called  chapelsy  and  the  persons  who  had  the 
care  of  these  relics  received  also  the  name  of  chaplainiy  thougk 
they  had  no  stated  nunisterial  office,  but  occasionally  officiated  by 
special  permission. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

9 

OF  BLBCZIONS  TO  EGCLB8IA8TIGAL  OFFICES. 

This  sidbject  luia  been  diacuBiAd  at  length  in  another  work,*  and 
must  in  this,  place  be  treated  with  greater  brevity ;  bpt  it  belongs 
to  the  archaeology  of  the  Christian  choreh  to  specify  the  different 
forms  of  election  and  appointment  by.  which  its  offices  were  filled. 

%  1.  OF  BLBCnON  BY  LOT. 

It  is  customary  to  class  under  this  head  the  first  appointment 

Ito  office  that  was  made  in  the  choroh — ^that  of  .Matthias^  to  supply 

"^e  place  of  the  apostate  Judas.  Acts  L.  16-26.    *^  They  gave  forth 

t^heir  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  ifatthias."    But  it  may  well  be 

^^ubted  whether  this  selection  was  madp  by  actual  casting  of  lots. 

^osheim  has  shown  that  the  phrase  ihumkv  xX^ipovg  hytixy  may 

Indicate  an  elective  vote  by  the  assembly.^    Resort,  howevei*,  was 

occasionally  had  to  the  lot,  in  elections,  but  the  use  of  this  and  of 

^  magical  arts  was  discontinued  by  the  church.     This  form  of 

election  was  neither  peculiar  to  any  sect,  nor  prevalent  at  any 

ipven  time,  nor  applicable  to  any  one  case ;  but  was  adopted  as 

occasion  required.     The  election  was  little  else  than  a  decision  be- 

tween  several  riTal  candidates. 


§2.  OF  ELECTIONS .  BY  VOTE  OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

Even  the  appointment  of  Matthias  was  with  the  e(m%enJt  and  e<h 
operation  of  the  churchy  if  not  by  their  elective  vote.  ^^  Peter,"  says 
Ghrysostom,  ^^  did  not  appoint  him :  it  was  the  act  of  all."'  And 
such  is  the  opinion  of  man^  learned  men.  The  seven  deacons  con- 
fessedly were  chosen  by  the  church.  Acts  vi.  1-6.  The  delegates 
of  the  churches  were  chosen  by  the  churchesi.  One  such  Paul  dis* 
tinctly  specifies  as  xsifOftoviq^eiq  vTto  r£jv  ixx^aiiiVj  chosen  by 


*  4poBtoUe«l  and  Priaidtift  Church.    Chap.  W.  pp.  66-86. 
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the  churches  ^^  unth  the  lifting  up  of  hand%y'  as  it  is  in  the  margin. 
2  Cor.  viii.  19.  Such  being  the  rule  of  the  church,  thut  elections 
shall  be  made  by  the  united  body  of  believers,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  apostles  themselves  acted  in  conformity  ^ith  it,  even  when 
they  are  said  to  have  made  the  appointment  of  presbyters  and 
teachers.  Acts  xiv.  23 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  5.  Such  appointment 
or  nomination  by  no  means  excludes  the  consent  and  vote  of  the 
church.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the  churohes  were  demanded  on 
other  occasions.  Acts  xv.  1  et  aeq. ;  1  Cor.  v.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ii.7  et  9eq. 

Clemens  Romanus  is  the  best  itl^rpreter  of  the  apo^le's  senti- 
ments, and  the  earliest  witness  that  can  be  obtained  on  this  Subje<$t 
This  writOT  informs  us  that  the  apostles  appointed  and  ordained 
the  first  ministers  of  the  church,  and  .^^then  gave  directions  how, 
when  they  should  die,  other  chosen  and  approved  men  should  suc- 
ceed to  their  ministry."  Wherefore  we  cannot  think  those  may 
justly  be  thrown  out  of  their  ministry  who  were  either  appointed 
by  them,  or  afterward  bv  other  eminent  men,  with  the  ctmsent  of 
the  whole  chureK,  owsvdoxfjiTdffyfg  Trig  e^ex^offinag  roiarig?  Those 
persons  who  received,  in  this  manner,  the  concurring  sufirages  of 
the  church,  were  to  be  men  of  tried  character,  and  of  cood  report 
with  all,  [i€(iaprvf&i(i6vovg  re  !7C0?Jlo^  ;tP^^$  ^^^^  Ttdvrtjv. 
This  concurrence  of  the  whole  church,  based  upon  their  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  candidates,  evinces  clearly  the  co-operation 
of  the  church  in  the  appointment  of  its  ministers ;  and  that  this 
intervention  of  the  church  was  not  merely  a  power  of  negativing 
an  appointment  made  by  some  other  authority.'*' 

The  fullest  evidence  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  chosen  by 
the  people,  is  also  derived  from  Cyprian.  It  was,  according  to  his 
authority,  a  rule  of  Divine  appointment  that  a  minister  should  be 
chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  should  be  pubHcly  ac- 
knowledged and  approved  as  worthy  of  the  office.f  He  further 
says,  that  the  act  of  ordination  should  in  no  instance  be  solemnized 

•  ■      ■        -  ''     . 

*  The  ftpOBtles  appointed  bishopfs  and  deacOnSp — Kai  futaiv  l^tvofi^y  dcdwxo^r, 

Tov(  oU  xataata^vta^  'm<*  ixnHotf^  ij  .fittaiv  vp*  itifnav  i>XoyifAfav  dvdpwr,  owtveo' 
mtjadtstii  t^i  ixxXrjaioi  ftdotji^  mai  XccrovpytJodyfcK  afUfifttu>i  r^  ftoifivua  rov  Xptetnv 

ftdvfiov^  fovfov;  ov  Btxaiuti  vofu^ojjiiif  dt«^aoJ(j^ai>  tr;i  X^trovpyiof. — Clem.  Rom. 
Ep,\,ad  Corinth.  {  44. 

f  Plebe  presente  sub  omnium  oculis  deligatur,  dignus  atque  idoneus  publioo 
Judicio  ao  testimoDio  oomprobttnr.— i^»M<.  6S;    Comp.  Epist.  62,  88. 
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Without  the  kiMOwledge  and  assUtanoe  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
crimes  of  the  bad  may  be  detected,  and  the  merits  of  the  good 
made  known.  In  this  manner  the  ordination  becomes  regular  and 
Yalid,  ju9ta  et  legitima.  Such,  he  observes,  was  the  example  of  the 
apostlee,  not  (xXj  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  ministers,  but 
also  of  deacons.  And  all  this  was  done  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  unworthy  men  into  the  sacred  office.'  Again,  he  says  of  Cor-^ 
nelius,  ^'  that  he  was  made  bishop  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  by  the  testimony  of  almost  all  iJne  clergy,  and  the  suf- 
frage of  the  peaph  then  presenf.  '^^ 

It  is  worthy  c^  remark  that  the  original  word  ;|^f  cpoToy^ti^,  which 
the  apostle  uses  in  several  instances,  signifies,  both  in  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  vote  hy  uplifted  hande.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  oration  for  the  crown,  says  that  the  people  6  ^fiog  elected^ 
liim  ejiei^orofwioavi  as  a  commissary.  On  another  occasion  he 
makes  use  of  the  same  terms  in  saying  that  they  chose  him  to  de» 
liver  an  oration  over  those  who  fell  at  Ghersonea;  and  the  word  he 
several  times  uses  to  express  an  election  by  vote  of  the  people.^ 
Antisthenes,  ridiculing  the  people  of  Athens  for  appointing  dieir 
generals  by  popular  vote,  without  reference  to  their  qualifications, 
advises  the  Athenians  to  vote  '^^oaa^i  that  asses  are  horses, 
which  would  be  no  mcHre  absurd  than  that  men  without  experience 
should  become  generals  merely  by  election — ^iovofv  hi  ^J^i^ovrt^ 

Ignatius  directs  the  church  at  Philadelphia  to  choose  a  deacon, 
and  the  church  at  Smyrna  to  choose  a  delegate  to  go  to  Antioch, 
in  both  instances  using  the  same  word  j(BifOTovriCai  to  express  this 
electipn  by  a  popular  vote.  In  all  these  instances,  and  such  ex- 
amples might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  the  word  cannot  possibly 
denote  a  consecration  or  induction  into  office  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  as  prelatists  contend  is  its  meaning,  but  it  indicates  a 
popular  vote  by  uplifted  hand. 

That  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  to  their  office  was  dependent 
upon  the  choice  of  the  people,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  from 
the  example  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned  from  A.  n.  222 
to  235.  Whenever  he  was  about  to  appoint  any  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince or  receiver  of  the  public  revenue,  he  publicly  proposed  their 
names,  desiring  the  people  to  make  evidence  against  them,  if  any 
one  could  prove  them  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  assuring  them  that 
if  they  accused  them  falsely,  it  should  be  at  the  peril  of  their  lives ; 
for  he  said  ^^  it  was  unreasonable  that,  when  the  Christians  ani 
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Jews  did  thn  in  propounding  those  whom  they  ordained  their  priests 
and  minister s\  the  same  should  not  be  done  in  the  appointment  of 
governors  of  provinces,  in  whose  hands  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
men  were  intrusted."* 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  all  this  is  only  proof  of  a  negative 
or  testimonial  choice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  that  this  pro- 
pounding  of  the  candidates  presupposes  a  previous  appointment 
of  which  the  people  were  only  invited  to  express  their  approba>- 
tion.  True,  indeed,  the  clergy  or  the  presbytery,  or  the  bishop  or 
presbyter,  on  resigning  his  office,  often  took  the  lead  in  these  elec- 
tions, by  proposing  or  nominating  the  candidate;  but  then  followed 
the  vote  of  the  people,  which  was  not  a  mere  testimonial  soffi^age, 
but  really  a-  decisive  and  elective  vote. 

Besides,  there  are  many  instances  when  the  people  made  choice 
of  some  one  as  bishop  or  presbyter  without  any  preliminary  nomi- 
nation or  propounding  of  the  candidate.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.  326,  was  chosen  to  his  office  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  people, 
*i^^cj  rov  Tjojoiv  TtavrogJ  Eusebius  of  Gsesarea  was  made  arch- 
bishop against  his  own  will,  A.  B.  814,  before  he  had  even  been 
baptized,  the  people,  6  Sri(JLog  dTCa^,  compelling  the  biBhoi{M9  to  con- 
secrate him  to  the  office.*  Ambrose  was  thus  appointed  bishop  of 
Milan  by  joint  acclamation  of  all.'  Martin  of  Tours  was  appointed 
by  the  people  against  his  own  will  and  that  of  the  bisbops.'**  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Eustathius  at  Antioch,"  Chrysostom  at  Con- 
stantinople,^ Eraclius  at  Hippo,**  and  Meletius  at  Antioch,"  etc. 

The  evidence,  indeed,  is  full,  that  the  people  co-operated  in  the 
election  of  presbyters,  and  numerous  instances  of  such  co-opera- 
tion occur  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Even  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions ordain  that  a  bishop  must  be  ^^  a  select  person  chosen  by 
the  people.'*^ 

So  also  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  decreed*  "  that  as  the 
bishop  might  not  ordain  clergymen  without  the  advice  of  his  clergy, 
80  likewise  he  should  obtain  the  consent,  co-operation,  and  testi- 
mony of  the  people." 

Sometimes,  when  the  opinions  of  the  people  were  divided  between 
several  candidates,  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were  called  to  a 
formal  vote,  styled  ^rrnyatg,  ^^.^iCfioiy  4^<^$,  scrutinium.^  But 
the  common  method  was  by  acclamation.     The  people  exclaiming 

*  Ut  episeopus  sine  consilio  dericorum  suorum  clericofi  non  ordinet :   ita  ut 
dviiim  adsenBum  et  oonniTentiam  et  testunoniam  qonrat. 
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^^9  M:  or  ava^vogy  unfit.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions^^  direct 
fhat  inquiry  be  three'times  made  whether  the  candidate  is  worthy  of 
the  office,  and  that  the  uniform  and  conctirring  response  be,  He  is 
worthy.     In  the  Latin  church  the  acclamation  was  dignuB  eat  et 

How  long  the  churches  continued  to  exercise  the  right  unim- 
paired of  electing  their  own  spiritual  teachers  and  rulerd  cannot  be 
clearly  defined.  Cyprian,  the  assertor  of  episcopal  prerogatives 
in  liis  agei,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  cautiously  guards 
against  the  infringement  of  this  right,  but  encroachments  began  to 
be  made  upon  it  .soon  after  this  period.  iElven  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  instance  occur  in  which  the  appointment  of  bishops 
was  effectually  resisted  by  the  people.  But  as.  early  as  the  fifth 
century  these  elections  had  degenerated  into  a  tumultuous  and  un- 
equal contest  with  n*  crafty  and  as^nring  hierarchy^  who  had  found 
means  so  to  trammel  up  and  control  the  elective  franchise  as  prac- 
tically to  direct  at  pleasure  all  ecclesiastical  appointments.  To 
^hat  a  pitch  these  tumultuous  elections  were  carried  at  the  begin- 
idng  of  the  fifth  century  may  be  seen  from  a  retnarkable  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  Chrysostom : — "  Go  witness  a  popular  assembly 
convened  for  the  election  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  Hear  the  com- 
plaints against  the  minister,  manifold  and  numerous  as  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  riotous  multitude  who  are  the  subjects  of  church 
government.  AH  are  divided  into  opposing  factions,  alike  at  war 
with  themselves,  with  the  moderator,  and  with  the  jfresbytery. 
Each  is  striving  to  carry  his  own  point ;  one  voting  for  one,  and 
another  for  another ;  and  all,  equally  regardless  of  that  which  alone 
they  should  consider— the  qualifications,  intellectual  and  moral,  of 
the  candidate.  One  is  in  favour  of  a  man  of  noble  birth ;  another 
of  a  man  of  fortune  who  will  need  no  maintenance  from  the  church ; 
and  a  third,  one  who  has  come  over  to  us  from  the  opposite  party. 
One  is  wholly  enlisted  for  some  friend  or  relative,  and  another  casts 
his  vote  for  some  flatterer.  But  no  one  regards  the  requisite  quali- 
fications of  the  mind  and  the  heart."  ^^ 

§3.   OF  RESTRICTIONS  OF  THB   ELECTIONS. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  360,  denied,  indeed,  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  rabble,  toig  oj^^tg.  But  they  carefully  distin- 
guished between  these  and  the  people,  T^  Xo^,  to  whom  they  did 
not  deny  the  right.    An  effort  was  made,  particularly  in  the  Latin 
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church,  to  correct  the  disordera  of  popular  elections  without  taking 
away  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  thej  did  by  the  agency  of  an 
iTitervefitorj  who  was  sent  among  the  people  to  endeavour  to  unite 
their  votes  upon  a  given  person,  and  thus  to  secure  his  election 
without  division  or  tumult.  Symmachus  and  Chregory  the. Great 
encouraged  this  procedure ;  ^  but  it  was  received  mih  little  ^  appro- 
bation, and  was  soon  discontinued,  never  )iaving  been  generally 
adopted.  The  measure,  as  Bingham  justly  remarks,  gave  the 
visitor  a  fair  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  and 
promote  his  own  interests  among  them  instead  of  those  of  the 
church. 

The  Council  of  Aries,  A.  p.  452,  c.  54,  ordered  the  bishops  to 
nominate  three  candidates,  from  whom  the  clergy  and  the  people 
should  make  an  election  to  the  vacant  office. 

Justinian,  A.  D.  528,  for  a  similar  purpose,  restricted  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  a  mixed  aristocracy  in  the  city.  By  his  laws  it  was 
provided,  ^^  that  when  a  bishop  was  to  be  ordained^  the  clergy  and 
chief  men  of  the  city  should  meet  and  nominate  three  persons, 
drawing  up  an  instrument,  and  swearing  m  the  cnatomary  forms 
of  an  oath  upon  the  Holy  BiUe,  that  they  chose  them^  neither  for 
any  gift,  nor  promise,  nor  friendship,  nor  for  any  other  cause ;  but 
only  because  they  knew  them  to  be  of  the  catholic  faith,  of  virtuous 
life,  and  men  of  learning.  Of  these  three,  the  ordaining  person 
was  required  to  choose,  at  his  own  discretion^  that  one  whom  he 
judged  best  quaUfied."* 

The  Council  of  Barcelona,  A.  D.  593,  ordered  the  clergy  and  the 
people  to  make  the  nomination,  and  the  metropolitan  and  bishops 
to  determine  the  election  by  lot. 

But  these  efforts  to  restore  or  retain  in  some  measure  the  right 
of  suffrage,  only  show  to  what  extent  it  was  already  lost  to  the 
people.  Thus  the  right  of  suffrage  was  wrested  from  the  people, 
and  was  shared  in  part  by  the  rulers,  and  in  part  by  the  priest- 
hood, who,  cither  by  their  bishops  and  suffragans,  or  by  collegiate 
conventions,  often  exercised  the  right  without  any  regard  to  the 
people.- 

But  the  clergy,  who  were  the  first  to  usurp  the  rights  of  election 
which  belonged  to  the  church,  were  in  turn  compelled  to  surrender 
them  to  the  civil  authority.  They  sometimes  protested  earnestly 
against  this  encroachment  of  the  secular  power,  but  in  vain.  The 
Council  of  Paris,  A.  D.  557,  decreed  that  ''  no  bishop  should  be  con- 
secrated contrary  to  the  will  of  the  citizenSy  alleging  in  vindication 
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^  - 

€t  this  meagnre  the  neglect  of  ancient  nBage  and  of  the  ordinance^ 
of  the  church*  Nor  should  he  attain  to  that  honour  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  rulers,  and  not  by  the  choice  of 
the  people  and  of  the  clergy,  and  whose  election  had  not  been  rati- 
fied by  the  metropolitan  and  other  bishops  of  the  province.*'  Whe- 
ever  entered  upon  his  office  merely  by  the  authority  of  the  king, 
they  commanded  the  other  bishops  not  to  acknowledge,  under 
penalty  of  being  themselyes  deposed  from  office* 

But  such  attempts  to  restore  the  apoitolical  and  canonical  forms 
of  election  were  but  seldom  made,  and  were  followed  by  no  lasting 
result.  In  Spain,  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  was  made  dependent  entire^  upon  the  king.' 
Under  the  C&rlovingian  dynasly  in  France,  it  was  divided  between 
the  rulers  and  the  bishops,  without  entirely  excluding  the  people. 
Innocent  III*,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  excluded  entirely  the  peo« 
pie,  and  made  the  election  dependent  only  on  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral.^    In  the  East  the  people  were  excluded  much  earlier.' 

§  4.   OF  CBBTAIN  UNUSUAL  ^ORMS   OF   ELECTION. 

Thb  examples  on  record  of  this  description  relate  only  to  the 
stppointment  of  bishops.  The  appointment  by  lot,  as  above  de- 
acribed,  may  with  propriety  be  classed  among  the  unusual  forms  of 
election  in  question.     To  this  may  be  added, 

1.  Election9by  Divine  authority  and  Providential  manifestations. 
To  this  class  belong  the  appointments  which  the  apostles  made  by 
tiie  Divine  authority  with  which  they  were  invested.  Tradition  in- 
forms us  that  many  churches  were  planted  by  them,  besides  those 
which  are  mentioned  in  their  writings.  John,  the  apostle,  after 
his  return  froib  Patmos,  is  said  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  have 
taken  charge  of  the  churches  of  Asia  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus;  ''in  one  place  appointing  bishops j  in  another  taking 
upon  himself  the  regulation  of  whole  churches,  and  in  another, 
choosing  by  lot  one  from  such  as  had  been  designated  by  the 
Spirit.''^  Then  follows  a  list  of  young  men  whom  he  committed 
to  the  instruction  of  the  bishop  whom  he  had  ordained,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  wonderful  conversion  of  these  youths. 

Ancient  history  abounds  with  similar  examples  of  Divine  inter- 
position in  such  appointments.'  Various  Providential  circumstances 
were  regarded  as  Divine  designations,  such  as  remarkable  tokens  of 
Divine  approbation,  visions,  the  lighting  of  a  dove  on  the  head  of 
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the  candidate,  and  the  unexpected  concnlrenoe  of  a  discordant  peo- 
ple in  a  candidate,  as  in  the  case  of  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours^  and 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  whose  elections  were  carri^-by  the 
sudden  and  unanimous  acclamation  of  the  multitude.  Vaxpopuliy 
POX  Dei! 

2.  It  was  at  times  submitted  to  some  one  who  was  universallj 
respected,  to  settle  a  contested  election  by  his  own  nomination  of 
a  bishop.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Comana,  was  elected  thus  by 
Chregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  directed  by 
special  reyelation.^  Bishops  were  also  appointed  by  nomination, 
for  distant  provinces  and  unorganized  districts.^ 

8.  Whenever  a  bishop  resigned  his  office,  or  was  removed  to  an- 
other diocese,  he  very  frequently  nominated  Ids  successor ;  but  in 
all  such  cases  on  record,  the  concurrence  of  the  people  was  either 
presupposed  or  expressly  obtained*^  The  Council  of  Antioch^  a.  d. 
441,  c.  23,  forbade  such  nominations  :^  still  they  were  sometimes 
made,  and  a  Divine  intimation  plead  in  justification.  The  church 
at  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  year  503,  conceded  to  the  bishops  - 
the  right  of  nominating  their  successors  before  their  decease.  This 
was  however  a  recommendation  of  the  candidate  rather  than  an 
election,  but  it  was  as  influential  as  the  direct  presentation  of  a 
candidate  on  the  part  of  a  patron.  It  laid  the  foundation  in  part 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  that  crafty  expedient  by  which  so  many 
canonized  rights  have  been  usurped.  Thus  every  thing  was  gradu- 
ally changed.  The  church,  from  being  a  society  of  brethren  in  the 
mutual  enjoyment  of  common  principles,  came  first  under-  the 
government  of  an  ambitious  oligarchy  of  the  priesthood  and  of 
the  civil  authority,  and  finally  yielded  up  all  religious  freedom  to 
an  absolute  monarchy ;  a  spiritual  despotism  in  t6tal  contrast  both 
with  the  first  organization  of  the  church  and  with  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  yet  claiming  apostolical  authority  for  its  usurpations. 

§5.    OF   CHUKCH   PATRONAGE.* 

Thb  subject  of  patronage  lies  quite  beyond  the  appropriate  limits 
of  Christian  archaeology,  but  it  connects  itself  so  intimately  with 
the  history  of  the  church  as  to  require  a  passing  notice. 

Clerical  patronage  was  another  indication  of  a  corrupt  worldly 
spirit  in  the  church,  and  an  efficient  means  of  increasing  the  evil. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  had  become  very  great,  the  control  of 
which  the  bishops  had  assumed  to  themselves.     The  right  to  pre- 
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sentiEheir  own  favourites  as  candidates  became,  under  these  circum- 
BtanceSy  a  dangerous  prerogative,  the  exercise  of  which  tended  to 
secularize  yet  more  the  clergy,  to  bring  the  church  under  a  corrupt 
priesthood,  and  to  debase  the  sacred  relations  of  a  pastor  toward 
his  people. 

The  pretalent  opinion  is,  that  the  origin  of  the  right  of  patron- 
age ought  to  be  referred  back  to  the  fifth  century ;  and  with  truth, 
for  the  subject  of  church  and  state  rights  began  at  this  period  to 
be  publicly  asserted  and  discussed,  but  the  right  in  question  was 
both  asserted  and  exercised  at  a  date  still  earlier.  The  Council  of 
Orange,  a.  d.  441,  ordered  that  any  bishop  who  should  build  a 
ehurch  out  of  his  diocese  should  be  allowed  to  present  any  candi- 
date to  that  livdig,  referring  the  right  of  consecration  to  him  in 
•Those  diocese  it  was  erected,  and  instructing  him  to  ordain  any  one 
to  the  clerical  office  whom  the  founder  might  nominate  to  officiate  in 
the  churchy  and  requiring  of  him  a  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  nomi- 
nattanj  if  the  person  presented  had  already  been  ordained.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  the  entire  government  of  the 
ehur'ch  should  be  submitt^  to  him  in  whose  territory  the  church 
was  built.' 

It  appears  from  Chrysostom  that  what  is  called  secular  patron- 
esge  prevailed  in  the  church  at  a  date  still  earlier.'  He  speaks  of 
naming  the  founders  of  churches  in  the  prayers  of  the  congrega 
tion.  In  Justinian's  Novels,  123,  c.  18,  a.  d.  540,  the  right  of 
lay-patronage  is  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  inheritance.  The 
bishop  is  required  to  ordain  the  person  nominated,  unless  disquali- 
fied by  virtue  of  the  canons.  Justinian,  however,  revoked  this  ordi- 
nance, fourteen  years  afterward,  only  allowing  to  the  founder  of  the 
church  the  right  to  nominate  to  the  bishop  certain  candidates  for 
the  foundation,  from  whom  the  bishop  should  select  and  ordain  one 
of  their  number.  From  the  fifth  century  the  name  of  patron  be- 
comes familiar  in  public  documents,  indicating  the  relation  of  a 
landlord  to  his  dependants,  in  consequence  of  his  having  settled  a 
parsonage  and  glebe  upon  churches  which  he  had  built ;  but  the 
whole  system  of  church  patronage  in  conferring  benefices,  etc.,  was 
not  established  until  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Tho- 
massin  takes  notice  of  several  distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of 
this  system.  1.  The  right  of  patronage  and  presentation  extend- 
ing through  five  centuries.  2.  Ecclesiastical  and  lay-patronage 
from  Clovis,  A.  D.  496,  to  Charlemagne,  a.  d.  800.  3.  Through 
the  dynasty  of  Charles  and  his  descendants.     4.  From  the  year 
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1000.  The  whole  he  sums  up  in -the  following  remark : — ^  It  ftp- 
pears,  therefore,  that  ecekHastical  patronage  was  first  introduced 
in  the  Western  church,  and  lajf-patranagej  at  least  sp  f ar  as  related 
to  the  conferring  of  benefices,  began  first  in  the  Eastern  .church ; 
and  that  the  limited  exercise  of  lay-patronage,  in  the  first  centuries 
after  its  introduction,  was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  control- 
ling influence  which  the  laity  had  in  the  election  and  ordination  of 
bishops  and  other  incumbents/' 

In  most  of  the  Lutheran,  and  some  <^  the  Reformed  churches, 
the  members  of  the  church  possess  a  negative  TOte  concerning  the 
presentation  of  a  minist^,  but  nothing  more. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  changes  whidi  have  been  specified  in 
tins  chapter  was  to  corrupt  th^  church  by  centraliang  influence, 
wealth,  patronage,  and  power  of  every  kind  in  the  person  of  the 
bishop.  The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  own  spiritual  teach- 
ers is  the  great  safeguard  of  the  church.  He  who  has  a  living  at 
his  disposal  may  be  ignoraiit  of  the  true  character  of  his  candidate, 
and  indifferent  respecting  it.  But  the  rich  and  quiet  livings  of  an 
establishment  will  ever  be  eagerly  sought  by  men  tmworthy  of  th^ 
o£Sce  of  the  sacred  ministry ;  sO  that  the.  effect  of  concentratiag 
pdwer  and  wealth  in  the  clergy,  is  to  afflict  the  church  with  a  grace- 
less ministry.  ^'Make  me  a  bishop,''  said  an  ancient  idolater, 
^^make  me  a  bishop,  and  I  will  surely  be  a  Christian/' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OP  ORDINATION. 
§1.   OF  THS  ORIGIN  OF  THB   RITE. 

Thb  Bolemn  eonsoinration  ef  a  religioiis  teacher  to  Ub  o£5ce,  as 
a&  iBstitation  of  religioap  jb  derived  from-^e  ordinancee  of  the 
synagogue,  as  they  were  constituted  after  the  Stabylonish  captivity. 
The  presidents  and  readers  of  the  synagogue  were  at  first  appointed 
to  their  office  by  the  formal  imposition  of  hands.  Afterward  was 
added  the  andiiting  widi  oil,  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  gar- 
manta,  and  the  delivery  of  the  sacred  utensils.  This  was  called 
TkVP'  thefimng  </  the  handi^JRn,  xziz.  24;  Lev.  zzi.  10; 
Num.  iiL  8.   . 

The  first  instanoe  on-  record  of  an  ordination  in  a  Christian 
church  is  that  of  the  seven  deacons  at  Jerusalem,  in  Acts  vi.  1-7.. 
Theoe,  though  not  a|>pointed  to  the  office  of  religious  teachers,  were 
set  apart  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  consecration 
of  religious  teachers  and  officers  of  the  church  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  following  passage  Acts  xiii.  1-4 ;  ziv.  23 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
▼.  22 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  In  these  passages  three  particddtttai  are  men- 
tioiied,  fatting^  jrayitr^  and  the  laying  on  qf  handi* 

The  historical  fact  is  undeniable,  that  the  church  has,  at  all 
omes,  observed  some  prescribed  mode  of  inducting  into  the  sacred 
office  those  who  were  appointed  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  Many 
of  the  existing  offices,  being  subsequently  created,  were,  indeed,  un- 
known in  the  first  organization  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent rites  of  ordination  and  iixstallation.  But  the  injunction  that 
all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  the  ministry  of  the 
wordy  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  of  which  the  apostle  so  often 
speaks,  all  imply  a  consecration  to  the  sacred  office  by  peculiar  re- 
ligious rites.  The  most  ancient  liturgies  also,  both  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  church|  prescribe  at  length  the  mode  of  consecration 
to  this  office,  and  in  this  manner  illustrate  the  solemnity  of  the 

transaction  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church. 
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It  is  also  worthy  of  observatioii^  that  the  yarious  religious  seotSy 
schismatics  and  heretics,  ahnost  wittiout  exception,  obserred  the 
rites  of  ordination. 

Until  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  chnrch  appears  to 
have  adhered  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  rites  of  ordi- 
nation. The  specifications  which  follow  relate  to  the  'regulations 
of  the  hierarchy  respecting  this  ordinance. 


§  2.   OP  DISQUALIFICATIONS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ORDINATION. 

Many  precautions  were  exercised  by  the  church  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  uiiworthy  or  unsuitable  persons  into  the  ministry. 
Several  classes  of  persons  w6re  accordingly  excluded  from  ordina- 
tion, such  as  the  following  :— 

1.  Women?  This  rul^  was  iA  conformity  with  the  apostolical 
precept,  1  Cor.  xir.  84^  85 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  11  et  aeq.  13ie  appointment 
of  deaconesses  was  no  exertion  to  this  rule.  They  were  not  ap- 
pointed to  bear  rule  or  to  teach,  but  to  p^orm  certain  offices 
which,  from  a  due  sense  of  decency  and  propriety,  were  restricted 
to  their  own  sex.*  They  were  ordained  with  the  usual  formalities 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  church,'  but  th&  custom  was  afterward 
discontinued.' 

2.  Catechumen8.  To  this  rule  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ambrose,  Nectarius,  etc.,  but  in  general  it  was  observed 
with  great  strictness. 

3.  NeophyteBj  novices;  men  who  were  deficient  in  age,  or  know- 
ledge, or  Christian  experience,t  1  Tim.  iii,  6.  ^ 

4.  JEnergumem ;  including  all  who  were  sulject  to  severe  mental 
or  bodily  infirmities. 

6.  Penitents  ;  all  who  for  any  offence  had  fallen  under  the  cen* 


ab6i  f(  ifiiXPipfiv  iftttpinnvt  ivtxtv  Si  (Stfivonjto^  tov  ywtuxiicv  yivm^,  ^  6«*  wpcv 
Xovfoov,  ^  f9C(0xc4ewf  yca^ov;,  ^  rtovov^  xai  ore  yvfivu^nfi  tjutfia  yvMuovi  Sva  /Mf  4»C& 
iSm6fM¥  iifMffyovptuiv  ^tfj^tCvf,  i9jJ  vrtb  t^i  buucovavoiji. — ^Epiph.  Hmru,  79|  n.  8. 

t  M17  htlv  H^o^^a/tw  [npoo^t\d$]  fun^^yf a;  9Cpo<yfltyf efd<u  h  tayftath  itpautta^ 
Cone,  Laodie,  can.  8.  CoiiTenieiis  npn  est,  neo  ratio,  neo  disoiplina  patilur,  at 
temere  vel  leriter  ordiBetor,  aut  .epiBoopus,  aut  presbyter,  ant  diaconua,  qui 
Deophytus  est  .  .  .  Sed  hi,  quorum  per  Jongum  tetnpus  examinata  sit  Tita,  et 
merita  ftierint  comprobata. — Cone.  Sardie.  c  10 ;  Conf,  G&kgoe.  M.  B^ritL  Ub.  it. 
op.  60',  lib.  viL  ep.  8 ;  Justin.  JVov^  6,  c.  1 ;  JVbv.  187,  c.  1 ;  Cone.  Pang.  a.  d. 
829,  oan.  6. 
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rare  of  the  church,  eTen*  though  they  had  been  folly  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  its  fellowship  and  communion. 

6.  ApostaUi.  All  who  lived  a  vicious  life  after  baptism.^  Of- 
fences committed  previously  were  not  alleged  as  a  disqualification.^ 

7.  All  who  were  devoted  to  theatrical  pureuitSy  or  any  occupa- 
tions which  disqualified  them  from  receiving  baptism."*" 

8.  Slavee  and  freedmen  who  were  still  under  some  obligation  to 
their  former  masters.  This  restriction  was  made,  not  by  reason  of 
their  humble  condition,  but  because  «uch  persons  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  act  with  the  freedom  and  independence  which  became  the 
ministerial  office. 

9.  Soldiejpe  and  military  men  of  every  description;  for  reason^ 
stbst^tially  the  same  as  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  preced-' 
ing  article. 

10.  Lawyers  and  civilians.  Men  bearing  civil  offices,  or  in  any 
way  entangled  with  the  afiairs  of  state,  were  incapacitated  for  the 
sacred  office.  Oavendum  ab  his  esty  (says  Innocent  I.,)  propter 
tribulationem  quod  ssepe  de  his  ecclesise  provenit.  The  power  of. 
Rome  at  times  overri^ed  this  regulation,  but  the  church  uniformly 
sought  to  separate  herself  wholly  from  all  connection  with  the  state.' 

11.  All  who  were  maimedy  especially  eunuehs,'\^  To  this  rule 
there  were  exceptions.^ 

12.  Persons  who  had  contracted  a  second  marriage.  This  rule 
is  based  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  Tit. 
L  6.  To  these  views  of  the  church  may  be  traced  the  ancient  sen- 
tunents  respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  prevailed  as 

^rly  as  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  twelfth  required  of  them 
the  vow  of  celibacy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  strictly  enforced  even  in  the 
church  of  Rome  until  the  eleventh  century,  under  Hildebrand. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century  the  opinions  of  different 
puties  were  greatly  divided.  Many  bishops,  particularly  in  the 
Eastern  church,  continued  to  live  in  the  marriage  relations  into 
which  they  had  entered  before  their  consecration.  The  decrees  of 
oooncils  on  this  subject  >€ure  contradictory,  some  requiring  the  ce- 
Sbacy  of  the  clergy,  and  others  allowing  the  contrary  course. 


*  Pnto  nee  migefltati  diTineB,  (says  Cyprian,)  neo  eyangeliceB  disciplinsB  ood- 
gniere,  at  pudor  et  honor  ecelesieB  tarn  tarpe  et  infatni  contagione  fcedetur. 

t  Non  mfirfnUaUm^  (says  Ambrose,)  sed  firmitatem ;  non  yietos,  sed  yictores, 
pwtalat  ecelesia. 
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13.  Tho9e  who  had  received  baptiem  ^ipon  their  bede  in  extreme 
eickneeSj  or  under  any  urgent  neoesdity,  when  they  might  be  sof- 
pected  of  having  acted  not  Tolnntarily  but  by  eonstrmint.® 

14.  Thejf  who  had  been  baptieed  bjf  heretiee.  An  ezoeptioii, 
iLOwever,  -was  made  in  favour  of  the  Novatians  and  Donatiats.* 

15.  Persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  aimoniaeal  conduct,  t.  e.j  of 
using  bribery  or  any  un&ir  means  of  obtaining  ordination.  TUb 
species  of  iniquity,  the  buying  and  selling  of  appointments  to 
spiritual  offices,  and  the  obtaining  of  them  by  any  unfair  and  dis- 
honourable means,  was  severely  censured  by  the  church.  The 
penalty  was  deposition  from  office,  both  on  the  part  of  him  who 
was  invested  with  holy  orders,  and  of  those  who  had  assisted  in  his 
ordination.  The  laws  of  Justinian  also  required  the  candi^ttejeleot 
to  make  oath  that  he  had  neither  given  nor  promised,  nor  would 
hereafter  give  any  reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  remuneration 
for  aiding  in  his  appointment.^ 

The  exceptions  above  mentioned  are  comprised  in  the  following 
lines: — ^ 

Aleo;  Tcnator;  mflee;  eavpo;  aiili<ms;  €nt>; 

Merefttor;  laniot;  pinoema;  tsbsUio;  tntor. 

Curator;  sponsor;  conductor;  conciliator;  [pronexeta] 

Patronns  causa ;  procuratorre  forensis ; 

In  causa  judex  ciyili  yel  capital!, 

Olerious  esse  nequit,  Canones  nisi  transgrediantar. 

Besides  llie  foregoing  negative  rules,  there  were  others  of  a 
positive  eharaeteTj  prescribing  the  requisite  qualifications  for  ordi- 
nation. % 

1.  The  candidate  woe  required  to  be  of  a  certain  age.  The  rules 
by  which  this  canonical  age  was  determined  were  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  rituals.  The  deacons  were  required  tQ  be  of 
equal  age  with  the  levites — ^twenty-five  years.  The  canonical  age 
of  presbyters  and  bishops  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  priests  of  the 
Jews — thirty  years.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribe  fif^ 
years  as  the  canonical  age  of  a  bishop.  This  was  afterward  re- 
duced to  thirty.  In  some  instances,  persons  were  introduced  into 
the  ministry  at  an  age  still  earlier.^^  Both  Siricius  and  Zosimus 
required  thirty  years  for  a  deacon,  thirty-five  for  a  presbyter,  and 
forty-five  for  a  bishop." 

The  age  at  which  our  Lord  entered  upon  his  ministry  is  fre- 
quently alleged  as  a  reason  for  requiring  the  same  age  in  a  pres- 
byter and  bishop.     That  was  usually  the  lowest  canonical,  age." 
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Children  were  sometimeB  appointed  readers.  The  age  of  subdea- 
cons,  acolyths,  and  other  inferior  oflScers,  was  established  at  differ- 
ent times,  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  years. 

2.  They  were  etdjeet  to  a  strict  examination  previous  to  ordina- 
iUm.  This  examination  related  to  their  faith,  their  morals,  and 
their  worldly  condition.  They  were  especially  subjected  to  the 
aeFerest  Bcrutiny  in  regard  to  the  first  particular.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  biihop'  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  clergy  to  conduct,  for 
the  most  part,  the  examination ;  but  it  was  held  in  public,  and  the 
people  also  took  a  part  in  it  in  the  early  periods  of  the  hierarchy. 
No  one  would  be  duly  ordained  without  the  coDCurrence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  examination,  and  the  united  approbation  both  of  them 
tnd  the  bishop.*  Cyprian  also  insists  upon  the  concurrence  of  the 
people  in  the  selection  of  a  pastor,  and  offers  as  a  reason  the  con- 
Bideration  that  they  were  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  conversation  of  the  candidate.^^  The  names  of  the  candidates 
were  published,  in  order  that  they  might  be  subjected  to  a  severe 
canvass  by  the  pei^le.^  By  a  law  of  Justinian,  the  candidate  was 
required  to  give  a  written  statement  of  bis  religious  faith  in  his  own 
hind  writing,  and  to  take  a  solenm  oath  against  simony.  ^^ 

The  extracts  in  the  margin  show  how  carefully  the  church  ob- 
served the  apostolic  injunction  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.f 


*  NalloB  iclerioiiB  ordineter  non  probattis  vel  epiaeoporum  examine,  vel  populi  iesti' 
monio. — Con,  Carthage,  iii.,  a.  d.  897,  o.  22. 

f  Qui  episcopus  ordinatus  est,  antea  examinetur :  si  natara  sit  pmdens,  si  do- 
,  tflis,  si  moribus  temporatus,  si  vita  castas,  si  sobHus,  si  semper  suis  negotiis. 
Tteans,  [al.  oayens,]  si  hmnilis,  si  affabilis,  si  misericors,  si  literntus,  si  in  lege 
Uomini  instmctiu,  si  in  Scripturarum  sensibus  cantos,  si  in  dogmatibus  ecclesi- 
istieiB  exerdtatna,  et-ante  omnia,  si  fidei  doonmenta  yerbis  simplicibus  afferat 
[aaserat.]  Quasrendum  etlam  ab  eo ;  si  novi  yel  veteris  Testamenti,  id  est  legis 
It  prophetamm  et  apostolorum,  nnum  eundemque  credat  auctorem  et  Deum ;  si 
Diabolns  non  per  conditionem  sed  per  arbitrium  factns  sit  mains. — Cone.  Carfh, 
hr.  A.  D.  898,  c.  1.  Qnando  episcopus  ordinationes  facere  disponit,  omnes,  qni  ad 
itentm  miniaterinm  accedere  Tolunt,  feria  quarta  ante  ipsam  ordinationem  evo- 
eandi  snnt  ad  ciyitatem,  onacum  archipresbyteris,  qui  eos  reprsesentare  debent. 
Et  tunc  episcopns  a  latere  sue  eligere  debet  sacerdotes  et  alios  prndentes  yiros, 
gnaros  dirinsB  legis,  exercitatos  in  ecclesiasticis  sanctionibus,  qui  ordinnndorum 
litam,  genns,  patriam,  sstatem,  institutionem,  locum  ubi  educati  sunt,  si  sint  bene 
literati,  si  instmoti  in  lege  Domini,  dillgenter  iuTestigent,  ante  omnia  si  fidem 
eatholicam  firmiter  teneant,  et  verbis  simplicibus  asserere  qneant.  Ipsi  autem, 
qmbds  boo  committiiar,  cayere  debent,  ne  ant  fayoris  gratia,  aut  cujuscunque 
moneris  enpiditate  illeeti  a  yero  devient,  et  indignum  et  minus  idoneum  ad  sacros 
grados  snscipiendos  episcopi  manibus  applicent. — Cone.  Namnetente,  a.  d.  658,  c. 
11.    Presbjterum  ordinai'i  non  debet  ante  legitimum  tempos,  hoc  est,  ante  xxx 

14 
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No  formal  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of  candidates 
for  the  sacred  office  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the 
apostles.  John,  and  some  other  apostles,  are  supposed  to  have  had, 
like  our  Lord,  certain  disciples  who  resorted  to  them  as  attendants 
and  followers,  and,  hy  habitual  intercourse  with  them,  became  quali- 
fied to  assume  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  the  church.  It  is  asserted 
by  authors,  though  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  church  con*> 
tinned  for  several  ages  to  be  supplied  in  this  manner  with  spiritual 
.teachers.  The  Council  of  Vaison,  however,  in  tl^e  sixtb  century, 
required  the  presbyters  to  observe  this  custom  of  our  Lord,  which 
they  alleged  to  be  common  in  Italy. 

Christian  parents  and  friends  themselves  became  the  instructors 
of  their  children,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but  in  the  usual  branches  of  learning.  Thus  Origen  was 
taught  by  his  father,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  by  his  sister.  After 
the  establishment  of  churches,  schools  were  sustained  in  connection 
with  them  for  the  education  of  the  children';  and  buildings  were 
erected  adjacent  to  these  churches  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  theological  school  was  the  famous  catechetical  school  at 
Alexandria ;  which  became  distinguished  in  the  third  century,  and 
continued  until  the  fifth.  After  this,  sprang  up  other  celebrated 
schools  in  different  countries;  as  at  Antioch,  Caesarea,  Edissa, 
Nisilis,  &c. 

History  afibrds  no  positive  evidence  that  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  at  their  ordination,  were  subjected  to  an  examination 
respecting  their  literary  qualifications  and  doctrinal  knowledge  pre- 
vious to  the  fourth  century.  Even  at  this  period  there  were  igno- 
rant and  idle  pretenders  to  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  who,  while 
they  affected  to  despise  all  human  attainments,  aspired  to  assume 
the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry.  Against  such  enthusiasts  and 
indolent  aspirants  Augustin,  Jerome,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Chrysostom  inveigh  with  just  severity. ^^ 

3.  No  person  could  regularly  be  appointed  to  the  higher  offices 
of  the  church  without  having  parsed  through  the  subordinate  grades. 
To  this  rule  there  were  frequent  exceptions,  but  the  principle  was 
atrenuously  maintained,  in  order  that  no  one  should  assume  the 


ntatifl  annum ;  sed  priusquam  ad  presbyteratus  oonsecrationein  accedat,  maneat 
in  episcopio  discendi  gratia  officium  suum  tarn  din,  doneo  possint  et  mores  et 

actus  ejus  antmadyerti ;  et  tunc,  si  dig^us  fuerit,  ad  sacerdotium  promoTeatur. 

Cane  Turon.  S,  ▲.  d.  818,  o.  12. 
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miniBterial  office  until  he  had  in  this  way  become  practically  fa- 
miliar with  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  policy. '''^ 

4.  Every  one  wa$to  he  ordained  to  some  special  charge,'\  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  apostolical  rule.  Acts  xiv.  83;  Tit.  i.  5; 
1  Pet.  V.  2.  Exceptions  sometimes  occurred,  though  very  rarely, 
and  always  against  the  decided  sentiments  of  the  church.  Non- 
resident clergy,  who  are  in  this  way  removed  from  the  watch  and 
disdpline  of  the  church,  receive  no  favt)Uf  from  the  ancient  canons 
and  early  ecclesiastical  writers. 

5.  Every  minister  was  required  to  remain  in  the  dioeese  over 
which  he  was  ordained ;  and  no  one  could,  at  the  same  time,  be 
invested  with  more  than  one  office.^  Plurality  of  linngs  were  un- 
known to  the  ancient  church. 

6.  A  clerical  tonsure  was' made  requisite  i^out  the  fifth' or  sixth 
century.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  before  the  fourth,  and  it  is  first 
ipoken  of  with  decided  disapprobation.^ 

§3.   OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RITE. 

The  duty  of  administering  the  rite  devolved,  ex  officio^  upon  the 
bishop  alone.  This  is  abundantly  implied  in  the  canons  of  coun- 
cils, iind  often  expressly  asserted  by  ecclesiastical  writers.*  Ordi- 
nation by  a  presbyter  is  frequently  declared  to  be  null  and  void.* 
The  office  of  the  presbyter  in  the  rites  of  ordination  was  to  assist 
the  bishop  in  ordaining  a  fellow-pi*esbyter.  J 

The  ordination  was  solemnized  in  the  church  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembly.     Private  ordinations  were  severely  censured.' 

*  Ut  ^x  laieo  td  gpradum  sacerdotii  ante  nemo  reniat,  nisi  prius  in  officio  lecto- 
mU  vel  aubdiaconati  disoiplinam  eoclesiasticam  discat,  et  sic  per  singulos  gradns 
ad  sacerdotium  yeniat, — Cone,  Braear.  2,  a.  d.  563,  c.  20.  Varia  habenda  est 
ordinatio  quse,  nee  loco  fnndata  est  nee  auctoritate  munita. — Leo  M.  Ep.  32,  ad 
Ruttie.  c.  1. 

t  \lffiiva  anoXtVofUPu^i  (absolute)  ;t«^pof ov«r0^<u  furixt  rtpfd^vtfpov,  firitt  ^uixwov^ 
pifTt  oXuf  xivih  'tCiV  h  ixxXriaiaoxix^  tayfukti,  ii  fi^  Htxuf  (ppecialiter)  iv  ixx%>jaiq> 
AdX«fa>$,  ^  xuifitjii  ^  fMptvpuj^  ^  fiovaatijpM^  u  z*^9^^^f^vo^  invxtipvttocto.  Tot){ 
it  OTCcflivf w^  Zftpotovovfiivovi  MfH0f I*  fj  a^ta  (Tvvodof  axvpoy  tz^tv  rriv  romvrr/v  ;)ff tpo^c- 
0iav,  x€u.  fifjiafiov  bvvaa^a*  ivipydv  €^*  v^pn  tov  ^^ctpotoi^aavro^. — Cone.  Chaleed. 
A.  D.  451,  c.  6;  Conf.  Cone.  Valent.  c.  6. 

X  Presbyter  cum  ordinatur,  episoopo  enm  benedioente  et  manum  super  caput 
ejus  teoente,  etiam  omnes  presbyteri  qui  prsesentes  sunt,  manus  suns  juxta  manum 
episcopi  super  caput  illius  teneant. — Cone.  Carth.  iy.  o.  4.  Presbyteros  quoque  et 
diaconos  sola  manunm  iropositione  ordinabant ;  sed  sues  presbjteros  quisque  epis- 
eopus  cum  presbjteroram  collegio  ordinabat.    Quanquam  autem  idem  agebani 
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During  the  first  four  centuries  the  ordination  was  solemnized  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  as  occasion  required,  and  on  any  day  of  the 
week.  It  afterward  became  ^  rule  of  the  church  that  the  ordina- 
tion should  be  performed  only  on  the  sabbath/  sometimes  in  ihe 
morning,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  but  usually  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.* 

Baptism  was  also  connected  not  unfrequently  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rite  in  question.  A  preference  was  manifested  for 
the  holy  days  of  the  church  in  which  to  solemmEO  the  ordinance, 
particularly  on  the  great  festival  of  Easier,  and  on  the  principal 
fast-days  of  the  church. 

Candidates  for  ordination  wer^  accustomed  uniformly  to  observe 
a  season  of  fasting  and  prayer  preparatory  to  this  ordinance,^  and 
to.  receive  the  sacrament.  • 

The  first  and  most  significant  act  in  the  rite  of  ordination  was 
the  imposition  of  hands.  This  has  been  from  the  beginning  an  uni- 
form and  expressive  rite  in  the  consecration  of  one  to  the  service 
of  the  sacred  ministry ;  and  in  this,  accompanied  with  prayer,  the 
act  of  ordination  essentially  consisted.  By  many  this  is  supposed 
to  difier  from  the  common  imposition  of  hands  at  baptism,  confirm- 
ation, and  absolution.  The  manner  of  performing  the  ceremony 
has  difiered  at  difierent  times. 

About  the  ninth  century  it  became  customary  in  the  Romish 
church  to  anoint  the  candidate  for  holy  orders. 

In  the  Eastern  church  this  custom  never  became  general.  The 
oil  was  applied  to  the  head  and  hands  of  the  bishops,  but  only  to 
the  hands  of  the  presbyters. 

The  investiture — the  custom  of  delivering  the  sacred  vessels, 
ornaments,  and  vestments — was  introduced  in  the  seventh  century. 
But  some  mention  is  made  of  it  at  an  earlier  date.  The  badges 
and  insignia  varied  with  different  persons,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  oflSce. 

In  the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  an  open  Bible  was  laid  upon  his 
head — sometimes  delivered  into  his  hands — to  indicate  that  he  was 
continually  to  consult  this  for  direction  in  duty.  A  ring  was  put 
upon  his  finger  as  a  token  of  his  espousal  to  the  chiurch,  and  a  staff 
in  his  hand  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock.     The  mitre  was  added  in 

omnes,  quia  tdmen  prsoibat  episcopuB  et  quasi  ejus  auspiciis  res  gerebatur,  ideo 
ipsiuB  dicebatur  ordinatio.  Unde  veteres  hoc  ssepe  habent,  non  differre  alia  re  ab 
episcopo  prcsbytorum,  nisi  quia  ordinandi  potestatem  non  habeat — Calvin, 
ItutU.  Rel,  Chr,  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  J  16. 
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the  tenth  century,  and  the  glove  was  also  introduced,  but  at  what 
time  does  not  appear. 

The  presbjter  received  the  sacramental  cup  and  plate  in  token 
of  .jbifl  service  in  administering  the  sacrament. 

'  Upon  the  deacon  the  bishop  laid  his  right  hand  and  delivered  to 
him  a  copy  of  the  Go^els,  to  indicate  that  he  was  to  act  as  the 
agent  and  organ  of  the  bishop. 
'  The  subdeacon  received  an  empty  paten  and  cup,  with  an  ewer 
ind  napkin;  the  reader  received  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures;  the 
aoolyth,  a  candlestick  with  a  taper ;  and  the  ostiarii  the  keys  of 
the  ohnrch. 

The  person  ordained  was  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
after  his  ordination  received  the  kiss  of  charity  from  the  ordaining 
minister  and  his  stssistant^.^ 

The  following  is  the  prayer  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  to  be  used  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop ; — 

"  0  eternal  and  almighty  Lord  God,  the  only  unbegotten  and 
supreme,  who  art  from  eternity,  before  alj  time  and  all  things; 
p    thou  who  hast  need  of  nothing,  and  art  exalted  far  above  all  cir- 
conmtances  and  events ;  thou  who  art  the  only  true,  the  only  wise, 
the  highest  over  all ;  whose  nature  is  inscrutable,  and  whose  know- 
ledge is  without  beginning;  thou  who  alone  art  good,  and  with 
whom  no  one  may  compare ;  thou  who  knowest  all  things  before 
they  come  to  pass ;  thou  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  whom  no 
one  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  one  can  command ;  0  thou  God 
and  Father  of  thine  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour; 
thou  who  through  time  hast  created  all  things,  and  who  upholdest 
all ;  thou  father  of  mercy,  and  God  of  all  consolation ;  thou  who 
dwellest  in  the  highest,  and  regardest  the  things  that  are  below ; 
thou  who  hast  given  to  the  church  its  bounds  by  the  incarnation  of 
thy  Christ,  with  the  testimony  of  the  Comforter,  by  thine  apostles, 
and  by  the  bishops  here  present  by  thy  grace ;  thou  who  from  the 
beginning,  amongst  the  first  men,  didst  for  the  good  of  thy  people 
appoint  priests,  even  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedek, 
and  Job ; — thou  who  didst  choose  thy  faithful  servants  Abraham 
and  the  other  patriarchs,  Moses,  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Phineas,  and 
didst  appoint  from  among  them  princes  and  priests  for  the  service 
of  the  covenant ;  who  didst  make  Samuel  both  priest  and  prophet, 
who  didst  not  leave  thy  sanctuary  without  ministers  and  attendance, 
and  didst  show  favour  unto  those  whom  thou  didst  cause  to  minister 
to  thy  glory ; — we  beseech  thee  to  pour  out  now  through  us,  by  the 
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mediation  of  tby  Christ,  thie  power  of  thine  almighty  Spirit^  -which 
is  given  through  thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  ^e  im-  •< 
parted  to  thine  holy  apostles  according  to  th^Hdll,  (X  etejasial  Qod»^ 
Grant,  0  thou  searcher  of  the  heart,  that  this  thy  sefvai^  ^^4P 
thou  hast  chosen  to  the  o£Sce  of  a  bishop,  may  feed  thy  holy^ofct: 
in  thy  name,  and  may  serve  thee  unblamably  as  thine  high  priest^  ^ 
day  and  night;  and  that  he,  propitiating  thy  countenance,  may 
gather  unto,  thee  the  number  of  those  who  shall  be  called,  and  may 
present  the  offerings  of  thy  holy  church.  Grant  unto  him,  0  Lord 
Almighty,  by  thy  Christ  and  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  he  may  have  power  to  remi(  sins  according  to  thy  command- 
ment, to  confer  ordei:s  {hSovat  xkripovg)  according  to  thy  appoint- 
ment, and  to  loose  every  bond  {ndvra  gwosgijIov)  aocordiiig  to 
the  power  which  thou  didst  grant  unto  thine  apostlea*  Ghrant  that 
he  may  please  thee  by  meekness,  purity  of  heart,  constancy,  sin- 
cerity, and  a  blameless  conversation ;  that  so  he  may  offer  unto 
thee  the  pure  and  unbloody  sacrifice  which  thou  hast  appointed  by 
Christ  in  the  sacramept  of  the  new  covenant,  and  as  the  offerillg  of 
a  sweet-smelling  savour,  through  thy  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our 
God  and  Saviour,  through  whom  be  unto  thee  glory,. honour,  and 
adoration,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  for  ever.    Amen.'* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  CLERICAL  PREROGATIVES. 
^   §1.  OP  THE  RANK  OP  THE  CLERGY. 

The  pride  of  rank  was  wholly  unknown  in  the  age  of  the  apostles 
tod  of  their  immediate  successors ;  and,  indeed,  until  the  establish- 
ment (^  Christianity  as  a  state  religion  under  Gonstantine.  The 
nunisterial  office  neither  conferred  any  personal  superiority  nor 
claimed  any  official'  distinction.  The  representations  which  the 
Scriptures  and  the  primitive  fathers  so  frequently  make  of  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  religious  teachers  have  no  reference  to  this 
subject.  They  x)nly  represent  these  teachers  as  the  servants  and 
stewards  of  God,  and  their  office  as  one  in  the  highest  degree  ele- 
vated and  heavenly.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  real  estimation  in 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  Christian  bishops  were  held  by 
the  world  in  the  first  three  centuries,  that  one  might  fitly  say  of 
them — the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  least  of  all 
men. 

The  famous  Origen  was,  in  regard  to  rank,  one  of  the  lesser  lights 
in  the  church,  invested  at  first  with  only  the  humble  office  of  cafe- 
chiitj  and  afterward,  informally,  with  that  of  deacon^  or,  according 
to  some,  with  that  of  presbyter.  Yet  had  he  more  influence  and 
authority  than  any  dignitary  of  the  church  in  his  time.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Tertullian  were  never  bishops;  but  they  were 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  both  by  their  contemporaries  and  by 
posterity.  Jerome  was  only  an  itinerating  presbyter,  but  he  was 
honoured  as  the  dictator  of  the  church.  And  still  later,  even  when 
the  aristocracy  of  the  church  was  fully  established,  there  occurred, 
*t  times,  instances  of  men  who,  by  their  talents,  rose  superior  to 
*ll  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  of  office.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
^ue  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  and  others, 
Jiotwitbstanding  their  high  office,  were  often  treated  with  the  great- 
est indignity. 
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The  relations  of  rank  must  have  existed  among  the  priesthood 
themselves  previous  to  the  time  of  Gonstantine,  even  from  tbf  time 
when  they  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  order,  and  to  be  di- 
vided into  different  classes,  superior  and  inferior.  But  it  was  ft 
long  time  before  even  these  relations  became  so  distinct  as  they 
have  been  since  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hierarchy  in  the  eighth  century.  After  the  organization  of  the 
episcopal  government,  however,  as  a  religious  establishment,  a  long 
and  bitter  strife  began  between  the  different  orders  for  preferment 
and  distinction  one  above  another.  The  primitive  presbyters  sus- 
tained an  arduous  conflict,  first  against  the  pretensions  of  bishops 
to  superiority ;  and  then  again  against  the  order  of  deacons,  and 
especially  of  the  archdeacons^  who  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  bishops.  The  result  of  this  increasing  conflict  was  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  presbyters  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  so 
that  only. a  few  ventured  occasionally  to  remonstrate  against  the 
usurpation  of  the  episcopate.  And  the  bishops  again  sustained  a 
struggle,  arduous  and  disastrous  to  themselves,  with  the  archbiAops, 
primates,  and  patriarchs.  With  the  latter,  particularly,  a  long  and 
obstinate  strife  for  the  mastery  was  maintained,  which  finally  re* 
suited  in  the  popish  supremaciy ;  but  the  conflict  ceased  not  so  long 
as  one  remained  to  sustain  it. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Constantino  no  outward  relations  of  rank 
were  established  among  the  clergy.  But  as  in  both  the  Jewish  and 
Roman  states  the  priesthood  were  invested  with  peculiar  honours, 
80  this  monarch  sought  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try. Thus  these  forms  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  perpetuated  them- 
selves in  the  Christian  church  after  the  overthrow  of  the  religion  to 
which  they  at  first  belonged.* 

The  bishops,  especially,  profited  by  this  reference  to  the  priest- 
hood of  Jewish  and  pagan  systems  of  religion,  claiming  that  the 
Christian  bishops  ought  at  least  to  be  equal  in  rank  to  the  Jewish 
patriarchs.^  It  was  an  expedient  to  elevate  a  depressed  priesthood 
by  investing  them  with  new  honours,  just  as  Julian  the  Apostate 
sought  afterward  to  overthrow  them  by  reinstating  the  pagan  priest- 
hood in  their  ancient  rank.'  And  again,  Constantine  himself  sus- 
tained a  certain  relation  to  the  priesthood.  Eusebius  declares  him 
to  have  been  a  bishop  duly  constituted  by  God.^  And  he  styles 
himself  bishop,  roiv  ixrog  vTto  ^eoij  xa^eardusvov  iTuaxtmo^ — 
a  phrase  of  similar  import  with  ponttfex  maximuSj  which,  after  the 
example  of  the  Roman  emperors,  he  solemnly  assumed  in  the  year 
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*  

82&*  The  Emperor  Gratian,  f  888,  was  the  last  who  bore  this  title. 
Bftk  a#long  as  it  was  retained  it  had  the  effect  to  elevate  t\e  office 
both  of  bishops  and  emperors  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and 
ta  jistify  the  intervention  of  secular  power  in  ecclesiastical  coon- 
dls  «nS  in  the  eleotions  of  bishops. 

The  priesthood  of  the  Christian  church,  after  it$  miion  with  the 
state,  in  the  fourth  century,  were  the  constituted  guardians  of  the 
morals  of  the  community,  as  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  magis- 
trates, and  in  this  relation  had  a  decided  superiority  to  the  pagan 
and  Jewish  priesthood.  Even  the  highest  magistrates  and  princes 
were  not  exempt  from  their  sentences  of  suspension  and  excommu- 
nication. Theodosius  the  Great  submitted  himself  to  this  disci- 
pline, A.  D.  890,  and  his  example  was  imitated  by  many  of  his 
soccessoTS,  down  to  the  time  of  fienry  IV.^  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  ^^  The  law  of  Christ  subjects  you 
to  my  controL  For  we  also  are  in  authority,  and  I  will  add,  an 
authority  greater  and  more  perfect  than  yours,  inasmuch  as  the 
<amal  is  inferior  to  the  spiritual — ^the  earthly  to  the  heavenly/'^ 
llultitudes  of  passages  of  similar  import  are  found  in  the  writings 
^f  Chrysostom,^  Ambrose,*  and  other  of  the  fathers.'® 

Notwithstanding  the  high  consideration  in  which  the  clergy  were 
held,  we  are  still  left  in  ignorance  of  their  relative  rank  in  civil  life. 
Sut  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  Western  empire,  their  civil  and 
political  relations  were  clearly  defined ;  and  under  the  dynasty  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  bishops  obtained  the  rank 
of  barons  or  lords,  and  as  such  became  civil  magistrates  and  coun- 
sellors in  the  state,  and,  as  civil  dignitaries,  took  part  in  all  political 
and  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  importance.  They  were  regular 
members  of  all  imperial  diett^  which  ¥rere  in  reality  ecclesiastical 
synods.  At  a  later  period,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  abbots  were, 
by  statute  laws>  made  princes  of  the  empire  and  electors.  And  the 
last  mentioned  were  often  involved  in  conflicts  with  the  Roman 
cardinals  for  superiority.  This  organization  was  continued  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  confederacy  subsequent  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and^  became  a  pattern  for  other  lands. 

§  2.   OF  THB  IMMUNITIES,  PREROGATIVES,  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  THS 

PRIESTHOOD. 

Previous  to  his  conversion,  Constantino  merely  gave  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Christian  church  equal  privileges  with  the  pagan  and 
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Jewish  priests.  These  acts  of  toleration  were  followM  by  oth^ 
conferring  upon  the  clergy  of  the  church  certain  specific  privileg^t? 
which  were  confirmed  and  increased  by  his  sons.  And  what  was 
lost  by  the  intervention  of  Julian  the  Apostate  was  fully  regained 
under  the  propitious  reigns  of  Yalentinian  ni.,  Gratian,  Theodo- 
dius  the  Great,  Honorius,  etc.  For  a  full  account  of  the  sereral 
grants  of  the  early  emperors,  see  references.^ 

The  principal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood  were  as 
follows: — 

1.  Exemption  from  all  civU  offices  and  secular  dvties  to  the  stated 
Such  exemption  was  granted  by  Constantino,  A.  D.  812 ;  and  in 
319  and  330,  it  was  extended  to  the  inferior  order,  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  conferring  this  privilege  was,  that  "the  clergy  might 
not,  for  any  unworthy  pretence,  be  called  off  from  their  religious 
thities,''  ne  sacrilege  livore,  quorundam  a  ditfinis  obsequiis  avo- 
tjentur,  or,  as  Eusebius  expresses  it,  "  that  they  might  have  no  false 
pretence  or  excuse  for  being  diverted  from  their  sacred  calling,  but 
rather  might  rightfully  prosecute  it  without  molestation."  By  this 
right  they  were  excused  from  bearing  burdensome  and  expensive  ^ 
municipal  ofiices.  The  Jewish  patriarchs  and  pagan  priests  en* 
joyed  a  similar  exemption.' 

2.  Exemption  from  all  sordid  offices^  both  predial  and  personaL 
This  right  was  also  granted  by  Constantino  and  confirmed  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  and  Honorius.^  The  right  relieved  them  from 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  post-horses,  provisions,  etc.,  for;  public 
officers,  and  sometimes  from  that  of  constructing  and  repairing 
public  highways  and  bridges.* 

8.  Exemption  from  certain  taxes  and  imposts.  The  clergy  were 
not,  indeed,  totally  exempt  from  taxation.  Their  property,  real 
and  personal,  was  taxed,  but  this  exemption  has  reference  to  certain 
other  assessments,  such  as  (a)  the  censtis  capitum — analogous  to 
poll-tax;  but  the  learned  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  precise 
natm-e  of  it.  (b)  The  aurum  tironium — an  assessment  for  military 
purposes,  a  bounty  paid  as  a  substitute  for  serving  in  the  army. 
(c)  The  equus  canonicuSj  the  fm-nishing  and  equipping  of  horses 
for  military  service,  (d)  Chrysargyrum^  j^pvadpyvpov^  commerce- 
money,  duties  on  articles  of  trade  assessed  every  five  years,  and 
paid  in  silver  and  gold,  (e)  The  metatum,  a  tax  levied  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  emperor  and  his  court  as  he  travelled,  or  for 
judges  and  soldiers  in  their  journeys.     (/)  The  collatio  superindieta 
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■ « 
:  ^  extraardv§arta,  a  direct  tax  levied  on  special  emergencieB.' 
'-Artain  taxes  on  real  estate  they  were  required  to  pay/  • 

4.  Exemption  from  military  duty.  Ttiis  right  is  not  expressly 
stated,  but  fairly  inferred  from  many  considerations.  The  maxim, 
eeeUria  non  sitit  sanguinemy  was  always  recognised  by  the  state. 

5.  JExemptian  in  certain  dvil  and  criminal  prosectUions.  They 
were  not  required  to  appear  in  court,  nor  to  give  testimony  under 
oath.^  Neither  were  they  required  to  make  oath  to  affidavits,  but 
instead  thereof,  they  attested  the  truth  of  their  testimony  on  the 
Bible  at  home.*  SacerdoteSf  ex  levicatisay  jttrare  non  debent. 
This  was  a  concession  to  the  dignity  of  the  bishop ;  but  presbyters 
were  summoned  to  appear  in  court  to  give  testimony.  The  more 
the  bishops  exalted  themselves  above  the  presbyters,  the  more  were 
the  latter  subject  to  indignities  from  their  superiors.  In  this  in- 
stance external  influence  from  the  state  was  so  employed  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  presbyter  in  humiliatinjg  contrast  with  the  bishop. 

The  rank,  immunities,  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  especially  those 
of  the  bishops,  were  powerful  incentives  to  bad  men  to  aspire  after 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  equally  efficacious  in  corrupting  the  minis- 
try. Taxation  and  war,  under  a  despotic  government,  impose 
grievous  burdens  on  the  people,  from  which  multitudes  would  gladly 
escape  by  entering  into  clerical  orders. 

The  spirit  of  Christians  at  this  time,  in  contrast  with  that  of  pri- 
mitive Christians,  is  forcibly  exhibited  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  f  A.  D. 
420,  who  says,  ^'  that  then  a  glorious  martyrdom  was  sought  more 
eagerly  than  now  men  with  depraved  ambition  aspire  to  a  bishop- 
ric."'* 

6.  No  eceleeicutical  matters  were  to  be  tried  before  secular  courts,^^ 
Of  this  nature  were  all  questions  of  faith  and  practice,  which  came  ap- 
propriately under  the  cognizance  of  presbyteries,  bishops,  or  synods, 
together  with  all  such  acts  of  discipline  as  belonged  to  individual 
churches,  in  which  the  clergy  were  allowed  a  controlling  influence. 

The  primitive  church  had  originally  no  other  authority  than  that 
of  deposing  from  office,  excommunicating,  and  pronouncing  their 
solemn  anathema.  But  after  the  churchr  became  dependent  upon 
the  civil  authority,  that  power  was  often  exercised  to  redress  the 
oflfenccs  of  the  church. '  Heretics  especially  were  thus  brought  be- 
fore courts  of  justice.  For  it  is  undeniably  evident  that  heresy 
was  regarded  as  an  actionable  offence,  deserving  severe  punish- 
ment. Offences  of  a  graver  character  were  at  all  times  punishable, 
not  in  ecclesiastical,  but  in  secular  courts  of  justice. 
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7.  Bishops,  like  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  were  often  requested  tp 
settle  disputes  and  act  as  arbitrators  and  umpires  in  civil  matters." 
They  were  also  common  intercessors  in  behalf  of  criminals  for  their 
reprieve  or  pardon  when  condemned  to  death.^ 


§8.    OF  CLERICAL  LETTERS. 

The  generous  hospitality  of  the  primitive  Christians,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  was  so  frequently  abused  by  impostors, 
that  it  became  necessary  at  an  early  period,  to  give  to  all  Chris- 
tians who  travelled  beyond  the  range  of  their  acquaintance,  testi- 
monials of  their  chairacter,  commending  them  to  the  confidence  and 
fellowship  of  Christian  brethren  wherever  they  might  traveL  As 
synodical  councils  began  to  be  held,  they  gave  occasion  for  the  fre- 
quent exchange  of  letters.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
episcopate,  the  bishops  were  accustomed  to  communicate  to  other 
dioceses  their  own  acts  of  discipline,  and,  to  give  more  effect  to  their 
discipline,  none  was  allowed  to  reverse  the  bans  or  remove  the 
censure  but  he  with  whom  the  sentence  originated.  None  of  the 
subordinate  clergy  could  officiate  in  another  church  unless  duly 
accredited  by  the  testimonials  of  his  bishop.  These  regulations 
gave  occasion  for  frequent  missives  from  the  bishops.  Whatever 
was  the  nature  of  these  official  communications,  they  were  uniformly 
sent  from  diocese  to  diocese  by  special  messengers,  and  usually  by 
the  hands  of  the  subdeacons,  as  the  trusty  agents  of  the  bishop. 
This,  indeed,  was  for  some  time  the  most  responsible  duty  of  the 
subdeacons.  Cyprian,  on  one  occasion,  ordained  a  new  subdeacon 
to  take  charge  of  his  letters  to  Rome,  because  those  in  office  could 
not  be  spared  for  this  service.^ 

These  regulations  invested  the  bishop  again  with  dangerous  pre- 
rogatives; they  placed  'Hhe  power  of  the  keys"  in  his  hands,  to 
open  and  shut  at  his  pleasure  or  caprice  the  church  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  character  of  every  comn^unicant  and  the  privileges  of 
communion  and  fellowship  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop. 
Banishment  or  removal  offered  no  relief  to  one,  however  unjustly  he 
might  be  under  censure.  Without  the  testimonial  of  his  bishop,  the 
church  of  Christ  was  barred  against  him  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
for  none  but  the  bishop  was  allowed,  on  any  occasion,  to  issue  let- 
ters missive  of  any  character  from  one  church  to  another — a  pre- 
rogative the  power  of  which  the  bishops  well  understood  and 
guarded  with  peculiar  jealousy. 
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Th^se  clerical  letters  were  known  bj  different  names,  according 
'  "to  tfee  Tarious  occasions  on  which  they  were  written.  They  were 
atyled,  in  general,  liters  formataey  ypdfiiiara  rvTUdiisva,  with 
each  qualifications  as  the  following:  xavovtxd^  TCOivcafPtxdy  sifrivtxd 
<JVGtaTtxdy  aTto^A/ttxdy  iv^pavLartxd,  communicatorise^  pacificKy 
difniMorimy  etc.  The  explanation  of  the  character  of  these  letters 
i£  given  in  the  words  of  Bingham : 

'^  They  are  generally  of  three  kinds,  the  epistoUe  commendatorisej 
^ofnmunieatariaef  and  dimUsariae.  The  first  were  such  as  were 
granted  only  to  persons  of  quality,  or  else  persons  whose  reputa- 
tion bad  been  c^led  in  question,  or  to  the  clergy  who  had  occasion 
t;o  travel  into  foreign  countries.  The  second  sort  were  granted  to 
clII  who  were  in  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church ;  whence 
t^liey  were  also  called  pacificse^  and  ecclesiastieagj  and  sometimes 
canonicw.  The  third  sort  were  such  as  were  only  given 'to  thi3 
olergy,  when  they  were  to  remove  from  their  own  diocese  and  set- 
tile  in  another ;  and  they  were  to  testify  that  they  had  their  bishop's 
leave  to  depart ;  whence  they  were  called  dimisBorieey  and  some- 
tdmes  paeifiess  likewise.  All  these  went  under  the  general  name 
of  farmatse^  because  they  were  written  in  a  peculiar  form,  with 
some  particular  marks  and  characters,  which  served  as  special  sig- 
rkatures  to  distinguish  them  from  counterfeits.  By  all  ancient 
oanons  this  privilege  is  reserved  entirely  to  bishops,  and  this  set 
'tlieir  authority  very  high  in  the  church,  for  no  one,  either  clergy 
or  laity,  could  communicate  in  any  church  besides  his  own  without 
these  testimonials  from  his  bishop ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Goimcils 
of  Carthage,^  and  Agde,'  and  many  others." 

§4.   OP   CLERICAL   COSTUMES. 

In  a  religion  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  estimates 
^very  thing  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God  by  outward  forms,  and 
belies  for  its  effect  chiefly  upon  specific  external  rites,  the  high- 
priest  of  its  awful  mysteries  might  be  expected  to  appear  before  the 
people  in  imposing  clerical  vestments.     But  such  a  vestiture  is  in- 
compatible with  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  Christian  wor- 
ship.    Nothing  is  known  of  official  vestments  either  in  the  New 
Testament  or  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the  fathers.     There  are, 
indeed,  traditions  of  the  linen  robe  of  James ;  of  the  golden  front- 
lets of  Mark,  and  James,  and  John ;  and  of  the  splendid  mantle  of 
Bartholomew  ;*  but  these  are  regarded  as  unworthy  of  credit.     No 
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authentic  notice  of  any  clerical  vestments  appears  on  tWMM  ot 
ancient  history  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  They  iMp  a- 
sumed  as  a  part  of  the  imposing  forms  of  episcopal  worship,  on- 
the  substitution  of  these  for  the  simplicity  of  primitive  worship. 
Gonstantine,  in  the  fourth  century,  presented  a  splendid  robe, 
inwrought  with  gold,  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.'  And  many  dis- 
tinguished Roman  Catholic  writers,  together  with  most  of  the  Pro- 
testant authors  who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  concur  in  assigning 
to  this  century  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  investing  the  clergy  with 
an  official  costume.  The  bishops  of  the  Eastern  church  were  the 
first  to  adopt  these  badges  of  office,  of  which  the  principal  was  the 
robe  0)(jLO^f>unf, 

This  episcopal  badge,  denominated  pallium  super  humerahy  pec* 
toraUy  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Western  church 
at  a  later  period.  The  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Pellicia,  affirms 
that  the  clergy  were  not  distinguished  from  the  l^ity  in  their  dress 
until  the  sixth  century.*  But  the  Council  of  Aries,  a.  d.  814,  c 
23,  and  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  398,  c.  41,  passed  decrees 
respecting  some  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  from  which 
it  appears  that,  in  the  churches  of  Africa  and  Gaul,  the  clergy  had 
assumed,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  distinctive  habit.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  extant  an  epistle  from  Cselestin,  bishop  of  Rome, 
A.  D.  428,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Vienna  and  Narbonne,  in 
which  he  complains  that  certain  priests  in  the  church  of  Gaul  had 
begun  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  laity  by  wearing  the  robe 
and  girdle.  To  this  custom  he  strongly  objects  as  a  dangerous  vor 
novation,  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  introducing  vain  supersti- 
tions.* These  objections,  however,  are  supposed  by  many,  to  have 
been  urged  by  Ceelestin  against  change  of  the  bishop's  robe  for  the 
garb  of  a  monk. 

The  robe  was  originally  a  white  woollen  fabric,  hanging  loosely 
from  the  shoulders.^  Durandus  describes  it,  at  a  later  period,  as 
changed,  like  every  thing  else,  from  its  original  simplicity,  and 
decked  out  with  many  superstitious,  fantastic  ornaments,  to  which 
mysterious  meanings  were  attached.  It  was  made  of  the  fleece  of 
the  sheep,  because  that  animal  is  an  emblem  of  harmless  innocence. 
It  was  gathered  into  a  circle  upon  the  shoulders,  emblematical  of 

*  Discernendi  a  plebe  Buinus  doctrina,  non  Teste ;  convcrsatione,  non  habitu ; 
mentis  puritate,  noD  cultu.  Si  incipimus  studere  novitati,  traditum  nobis  a  patri- 
bus  ordinem  calcabixnus,  ut  locum  super vacuis  superstitionibus  faceamus. — Ep, 
Uf  ad  OaU,  c  1. 
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^  j^l^^.  (^^  which  restrains  us  within  appointed  bounds.  It  had 
^WjpBjji^,  upfront  and  on  the  back,  significant  of  an  active  and 
•  coimtotplative  life.  It  had  double  foldings  on  the  left,  to  indi- 
cate the  patient  endurance  of  the  trials  of  this  life ;  and  a  single 
one  on  the  right,  to  express  the  single  aspiration  of  the  soul  after 
the  rest  that  remains  to  the  people  of  God  in  heaven.  It  had  four 
parple  crosses ;  one  on  the  breast,  one  on  the  back,  and  one  on 
either  side,  emblematical  of  the  four  virtues — justice,  fortitude, 
pradence,  and  temperance  ;  purple^  to  show  that  these  virtues  must 
be  dyed  in  the  purple  blood  of  the  cross  before  they  can  commend 
us  to  the  favour  of  Heaven ; — and  finally  into  this  robe  were  inserted 
three  golden  pins.^  Such  were  some  of  the  puerile  superstitions 
that  encumbered  the  ritual  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages. 

It  appears  from  Socrates,^  that  a  black  robe  early  became  a  part 
of  the  clerical  costume ;  but  whether  worn  in  public  or  in  private  is 
not  apparent  from  the  passage.  Besides  black  and  white  colours, 
others,  such  as  red,  blue,- green,  and  violet,  were  sometimes  adopted. 
The  form  of  the  robe  was  also  varied  at  times,  according  to  which 
it  received  different  names,  as  ovarium,  sudariumy  ddlmatica  alba, 
croXny  7i6pil362jcnovj  &c. 

The  principle  ornament  for  the  head  was  the  tiara  or  mitre. 
This  was  a  species  of  turban,  similar  to  the  antique  mitre  or  crown 
of  ancient  kings ;  and,  like  that,  was  a  symbol  of  power  and  au- 
thority. Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  the  fourth  century,  speaks  of  it 
under  the  name  of  cidaris.*  But  we  have  not  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  it  until  a  later  period.  John  of  Gappadocia, 
^ho  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  represented  to  have  had  a  crown 
embellished  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 

After  the  sixth  century,  the  ring  and  the  staff  became  also  badges 
of  the  bishop,  to  which,  as  usual,  mysterious  meanings  were  at- 
tached. Jhe  latter,  especially,  was  forked  at  the  bottom,  and 
bought  into  fantastic  shapes,  for  which  the  most  whimsical  rea- 
sons were  assigned  by  the  superstition  of  the  age. 

ChirothecWy  gloves,  as  a  part  of  the  costume  of  the  bishop,  are 
iQcationed  as  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  century ;  for  the  use  of 
^hich,  reasons  are  assigned,  drawn  from  Matt.  vi.  1-4. 

We  have  yet  to  add  to  the  equipment  of  the  bishop  his  boots  and 
Us  %andal8,  caligw  and  sandalia ;  to  which  also  a  mystical  mean- 
ing was  attached. 

*  Capitiqoe  ddamm  imponlA. 
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August!  refers  the  origin  of  a  clerical  coetume  back  ifo^  a^^igber 
antiquity  than  the  fourth  century,  in  which  opinion  he^ia.wlowed 
by  many  others.  In  siipport  of  his  opinion,  he  appeals  to  the  origin 
of  Christianity  as  only  a  modification  of  Judaism.  The  minister, 
therefore,  of  the  new  religion,  may  be  presumed  to  retain  some 
clerical  yestments  similar  to  those  of  the  high-priest.  But  in 
reply  it  is  urged,  that  there  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  the  least 
indication  of  any  clerical  costume ;  neither  were  the  rites  of  the 
church  derived  from  the  temple-service,  but  from  that  of  the  syna- 
gogue, where  no  sacrificial  rites  were  performed  nor  derical  offices 
required. 

'  He  further  cites  some  equivocal  traditions  respecting  certain 
vestments,  and  ornaments  or  badges,  of  some  of  the  apostles.  These 
traditions,  however,  even  if  true,  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  they 
were  any  part  of  a  clerical  costume. 

Augusti  also  supposes  that  such  a  costume  would  be  a  naivraly 
if  not  an  indispensable  part  of  the  imposing  rites  of  the  secret  di»* 
cipline  of  the  church ;  but  this  discipline  can  hardly  claim  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  fourth  century.  For  the  same  reason,  all  that 
relates  to  the  costume  of  the  candidates  for  baptism,  as  taught  by 
Cyril  in  his  catechism,  and  prescribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, is  to  be  rejected  as  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century.  And  even  Augusti  admits  that  ^^  the  most  ancient 
history  knows  nothing  of  any  peculiar  costume,  either  for  him  that 
administers  or  those  that  receive  baptism.^' 

Indeed,  ancient  history  makes  no  intimation  of  any  derieal  cos- 
tume previous  to  the  fourth  century.  Constantino  presented  M»- 
carius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  sacred  robe,  Ufdv  otoXYtv^  to  be 
worn  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinance ;  and  toward  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  the  bishops  began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
different  colours  for  their  robes.^ 

The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  n.  399,  has  an  ordinance, 
c.  44,  respecting  the  tonsure  of  the  clergy,  and  another  on  theuse 
of  the  white  surplice  by  the  deacons. 

These  appear  to  be  the  earliest  indications  of  an  official  clerical 
dress  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  A  clerical  cos- 
tume is  a  fiction  of  the  hierarchy,  a  desire  to  magnify  the  o&ce  of 
the  priesthood,  to  separate  them  from  the  laity,  and  to  give  effect 
to  the  ceremonials  of  religious  worship. 

Peculiar  attention  was  paid  to  the  head-dress  both  of  bishops  and 
priests.     The  clerical  tonsure  was  introduced  between  the  sixth  and 
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elghtkoetttariefly  and  eoxttinued  an  eflMntial  requisite  of  the  clergy, 
wliile  the  o^er  oruamenta  of  tiie  head  were  endlessly  yaried,  both 
in  the  Eastern  aad  Western  churches.  The  use  of  the  wig  is  of  a 
date  atill  later,  and  was  totally  unknown  in  the  primitive  church. 
It  was  universally  adopted  by  the  clergy,  against  all  precedent,  and, 
although  often  prohibited,  was  for  a  long  time  retained,  and  then 
agiin  passed  into  disuse.  In  the  Protestant  church  it  was  again 
intioduoed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  became 
ikemstely  the  badge  of  orthodoxy,  heresy,  and  neology. 

§5.  OF  THB  BSVENTJB  OF  THE  CLEBGT. 

NoTHlNa  like  th^  {urovisions  of  the  levitical  law,  for  the  mainte- 
naace  of  the  priesthood,  was  known  in  the  primitive  church.  Neither 
110  there  any  distinction  between  the  property  of  the  church  and 
of  the  parish.     The  duty  of  the  church  to  maintain  her  religious 
'  teaohera  js  presupposed,  however,  and  implied  in  the,  writings  of 
th«  New  Testament.     ^'  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat,"  says 
CbriBt,  to  which  the  apostle  appeals.    Even  so  hath  the  Lord 
ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  by  the  gos- 
pel, 1  Cor.  ix.  14 ;  which  the  apostle  had  previously  shown  to  be 
not  only  an  obvious  conclusion  from  the  words  of  Christ,  but  from 
tile  common  understanding  of  men,  and  from  the  Mosaic  laws,  vs. 
7-13.    All  this  he  is  careful  to  show  is  said,  not  for  his  own  sake, 
n.  15-18,  for  he  uniformly  preached  the  gospel  and  served  the 
church  gratuitously,-^Acts  xz.  88-35 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  7  et  seq. ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  7,  8;  xii.  13;  Phil.  iv.  lft-18;  1  Tim.  vi.  7;  Tit.  i.  11;  Acts 
xviii.  3 ;  xxiv.  17,  etc., — ^bnt  to  exhibit  the  duty  of  the  church  toward 
her  teachers*    The  example  of  the  apostle  was  the  general  rule  of 
the  apostolic  age.     The  church  possessed  no  property,  and  exacted 
no  tithes ;  but  her  wants  were  supplied  by  voluntary  offerings  and 
contributions. 

The  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  clergy  consisted  merely  in  the 
sapply  of  their  personal  wants.  2  Thess.  iii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  20 ;  xxii. 
33 ;  Jude  xi.  12.  For  this  end  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to 
retain  a  due  portion  of  the  contributions  which  were  made  at  the 
agapsgj  or  love-feasts  of  the  church.  But  Tertullian  severely  cen- 
aored  this  custom,  together  with  other  abuses  connected  with  this 
festival.' 

Whatever  was  given  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  sup* 

port  of  religious  worship,  was  altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
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the  cliarch.  Acts  zi.  29 ;  Rom.  zv.  26 ;  1  Cor.  zvi.  1  ef  tej^  Ter- 
tullian  particularly  informs  vs  that  they  were  accustomed  once  a 
month,  or  at  any  time,  to  deposit  in  a  charity  box  whatever  any 
one  was  able  and  willing  to  give,  and  adds,  ^^  No  one  is  compelled ; 
it  is  a  voluntary  offering/'*  Justin  Martyr  also  makes  mention 
of  monthly  offerings,  which,  however,  were  chiefly  applied  to  sup* 
ply  the  wants  of  the  needy.  These  charities  were  expended  in 
providing  for  the  support  and  burial  of  the  poor;  of  orphans,  of 
aged  domestics,  of  the  disabled  and  infirm ;  and  for  the  brethren 
in  bonds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  this  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  clergy  as  a  distinct  class ;  but  they  are  included  among 
the  aged  and  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  contributions  already  mentioned,  it 
was  customary  to  take  up  collections  at  the  celebration'  of  the  love- 
feasts,  and  of  the  Lord's  supper.  These  were  celebrated  every 
Sabbath,  and,  at  times,  even  daily. 

The  payment  of  tttierto  the  church  became  customary,  also,  as 
early  as  the  third  century^  Such  voluntary  contributions  were  en- 
couraged by  the  clergy,^  and,  finally,  in  the  sixth  century  were  re- 
quired by  specific  decrees  of  synods. 

Special  contributions  were  often  made  for  charitable  objects,  and 
for  the  clergy  themselves. 

.  The  resources  of  the  church  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  for  all  charitable  purposes,  were  wholly  contributed  on  the 
voluntary  principle;  and  when  at  length  specific  provision  wac 
n^ade  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  of  religious  Worship,  it  wac 
not  by  any  ordinance  of  the  church,  but  by  the  law  of  the  state, 
after  the  union  of  church  and  state  in  the  fourth  century.  Thif 
ditburMement  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  is  frequently  the  sub* 
ject  of  remark  in  the  history  of  the  times  ;^  but  no  law  or  ordinance 
of  the  church  appears  coercing  an  involuntary  contribution  or  tai 
to  sustain  these  revenues.  Fees  paid  to  the  clergy  for  servicei 
rendered,  were  called  dportee,  sportellsey  and  spartulee  ;  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  bringing  of  the  first  fruits  in  a  basket,  iportuUL^ 
Deut.  xxvi.  1-12.  They  surely  were  not  the  same  as  ih^  jure 
itolssj  fees  for  ministerial  services,  which  were  totally  unknown  in 
the  primitive  church.  It  was  an  established  rule  that  no  fees  shoulcl 
be  received  for  religious  services.     The  Council  of  Illibiris,  A.  D. 

*  Mi^ores  nostri  ideo  copiis  omnibus  abundadant,  qaia  Deo  deeinuu  dabant  el 
Csroari  censum  reddebani. — AugutU  HomL  48.  Comp.  Cono.  Matisc,  o.  6 ;  Cono 
TvoiL 
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SOSj  c  48,  forbade  the  custom  of  dropping  a  piece  of  money  into 
the  baptismal  basin  as  a  gratnity  to  the  minister  for  administering 
the  ordinance.'  Another  strictly  prohibited  the  receiving  of  any 
thing  from  commnnicants  at  the  Lord's  table,  alleging  that  the 
Snce  of  God  was  not  an  article  of  merchandise,  neither  was  the 
san^ificalion  of -the  spirit  imparted  for  money.*  Neither  was  it 
lawful  to  receive  any  fee  for  performing  the  burial  service.^ 

The  irst  departure  from  the  voluntary  principle  above  men- 
^tioned  began  with  the  celebration  of  religions  ordinances  in  a  pri- 
^mUb  nuMnncTy  in . which. the  individnal,  at  whose  request  this  private 
celebration  was  performed,  was  required  to  pay  something  as  an 
univalent  for  the  public  and  voluntary  oblations  which  would  other- 
"mse  have  been  made.  For  the  sake  of  increasing  the  treasury  of 
tiie  chnrcbt  i^  dispensation  of  the  primitive  usage  was  also  intro- 
duced in  the  case  of  penance,  which  shortly  led  on  to  a  wider  de- 
jMLrture  from  the  rules  of  the  church.  Still  when  the  payment  of 
surrogate  and  surplice  fees  became  common,  they  were  not  paid  to 
Xike  officiating  priest,  but  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  church. 
^Ihe  payment  of  fees  and  perquisites,  as  now  practised,  is  an  abuse 
of  later  date  than  the  above  mentioned,  which,  like  the  penance- 
fees  so  often  and  so  justly  censured,  still  has  found  supporters  even 
in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.® 

So  far  as  the  clergy  of  the  primitive  church  can  be  said  to  have 
liad  any  salary,  it  was  paid,  either  according  to  their  necessities,  or 
«U9cording  to  some  general  rule,  from  the  treasury  of  the  church,  or 
of  the  society.  The  treasury  was  supplied  only  from  incidental 
sources,  and  chiefly  from  voluntary  contributions.  The  amount 
])aid  to  servants  of  the  church,  and  for  the  poor,  must  have  been 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  The  reve« 
xme  of  the  church  was  submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  bishops, 
^ho  employed  the  deacons  and  the  oeconomi,  or  stewards,  to  dis- 
burse it.. 

Various  rules  were  from  time  to  time  given  for  the  distribution 
of  fimds.*  One  required  that  they  should  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  bishops,  another  to 
the  clergy,  and  the  third  was  to  be  expended  in  making  repairs  and 
providing  lights  for  the  house,  etc.^  Another  orders  a  fourfold 
division,  to  be  equally  appropriated  to  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and 
the  poor,  and  in  repairs  of  the  churches  and  their  furniture.  ^^ 

Ihese  regulations  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  later  date,  and 
were  established,  chiefly  to  restrain  the  avarice  of  the  bishops,  and 
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to  correct  abuses  resulting  from  their  control  of  the  revenvei 
the  chure^. 

In  the  fourth  oentury  the  church  and  the  dergj  came  into 
possession  of  property,  personal  and  reaL  As  early  as  the  2 
821,  Constantine  granted  the  right  of  receiving  the  donatioDa 
bequests  of  pious  persons.^  This  right  was  often  renewed  and 
fined,  to  prevent  unjust  exaction  and  other  abuses.  According 
Eusebius,  he  granted  at  one  time  more  than  seventy  thousand 
lars  from  his  treasury  for  the  support  of,  the  ministry  in  Afri 
which  is  only  one  instance  among  many  of  his  liberal  donalioi 
The  laws  of  Julian,  confiscating  this  property,  were  themselves  <it 
quickly  abrogated  or  but  partially  enforced,  without  produdng 
lasting  efiect." 

The  liberality  of  ^ratian,  Theodosius  the  Great,  Theodomi 
Younger,  and  other  emperors,  we  must  pass  in  sQence ;  but  tl 
were  certain  ordinances  for  enriching  the  revenue  of  the  oht 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  On  the  demolition  of  heathen  temples  and  the  disperrion 
their  priests  by  Theodosius  and  his  sons,  some  of  the  spoils  v 
secularized  to  enricli  the  treasury  of  the  state;  but  the  gr« 
part  were  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  or  appropriatet 
religious  uses.^ 

2.  On  the  same  principle  the  property  belonging  to  heretic* 
sequestrated  to  the  true  Catholic  church.^* 

3.  The  estates  of  the  clergy  who  died  intestate  and  will 
heirs,  and  of  all  those  who  left  the  ministry  for  unworthy  reasi 
became  the  property  of  the  church.^^ 

4.  The  church  was  the  heir  at  law  of  all  martyrs  and  confesi 
who  died  without  near  relations.^^ 

The  church,  a.  n.  821,  as  stated  above,  was  authorized  by  si 
law  to  receive  bequests  from  any  who  might  be  disposed  to  m 
legacies  to  it.  This  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  clergy  to 
cure  the  inheritance  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  all  who  could, 
any  means,  be  induced  to  bestow  their  property  upon  the  ohib 
so  that,  according  to  Planck,  it  become  customary  ^^  within 
years,  for  every  one  at  his  death  to  leave  a  legacy  to  the  ebur 
and  within  fifty  years  a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  wealth  of 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy."  ^ 

5.  The  revenue  of  the  church  was  increased  by  tithee  and  J 
fruiti.  The  primitive  church  might  be  expected  to  have  introdu 
this  ordinance  of  the  Jews  from  the  beginning.    But  it  was  wh< 
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vnknovn  until  t&e  fourth  snd  fifth  century.     Irenfens,  indeed^ 
ipeaks  €{  first  fruiU  at  an  earlier  period^"'  but  it  is  a  disputed 
paasage,*^  and  only  relates  to  .the  wine  and  the  bread  of  the  eucha- 
rist  aa  the  fint  fruits  of  Christ*    BasQ,  a.  d.  870,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  urge  the  payment  of  tithes***    Chrysostom,**  Ore« 
goicy  Naaaaien,'*  Hilary,*"  Angustin,*"  and  others,  a^l  enjoin  the 
paying  of  tithes  as  a  dutff^  and  not  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.    These 
tithee  and  first  fimits  the  Christians  gare  as  a  free-will  offering,  and 
aot  by  oonatraint  of  law,  of  which  there  Appears  no  indication  in 
the  first  fiTe  centuries.    The  Council  of  Mafon,  in  the  year  585, 
ordered  the  payment  of  tithes  m  the  ehureh^  as  the  restoration  of 
ma  andeni  and  renerable  custom.     They  directed  the  clergy  to 
'vrge  the  duty  in  their  public  addresses,  and  threatened  with  exci- 
sion from  the  church  all  who  should  refuse  compliance.*^    This,  it. 
"will  be  obeerred,  is  merely  an  eeeUsiastieal  law.    No  mention  is 
made  of  any  enactment  of  the  state. 

Charlemagne  first  required  the  payment  of  tithes  by  statute  law, 
mnd  enforced  the  duty  by  severe  penalties.*^  That  emperor  himself 
paid  tithes  firom  his  private  property  and  hb  Saxon  possessions. 
His  suooesMXTS  confirmed  and  completed  the  system  of  tithes  by  law, 
'which  was  subsequently  introduced  into  England  and  Sweden.*^ 

In  the  Eastern  church  the  support  of  religion  was  never  legally 

enforced,  but  it  was  urged  as  a  religious  duty,  and  tithes  were  paid 

^8  a  voluntary  offering.*"    In  the  Western,  under  the  general  name 

of  nfferingsj  the  ancient  system  of  contributions  and  almsgiviogs 

was  perpetuated  in  connecti(m  with  the  tithes  and  first  fruits. 

These  offerings  were  made,  in  some  instances,  in  money ;  in  others, 

in  jHTOvisions  and  in  live  stock,  in  cattle,  swine,  lambs,  geese,  fowls, 

Qte.    The  avaib  of  these  were  applied  to  the  treasury  of  the  church, 

or  presMited  particularly  to  the  parson,  vicar,  chorister,  or  warden. 

Similar  offerings  are  still  common  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

The  payment  of  a  stipulated  salary  to  the  clergy,  in  money,  par- 
lODages^  tithes,  interest,,  and  other  rents,  and  the  distribution  of 
regular  salaries  and  occasional  perquisites,  is  an  institution  of  the 
Middle  Agee,  and  too  extensive  and  complicated  to  be  discussed  hi 
tUspIate. 

{6.  or  THX  nrDBmmxRCB  akd  the  degekrract  of  the  bishops. 

l^KW  regidationc  of  the  diirch  were  more  ii\jurious  to  the  peace 
Mdfmty  of  the  efagnroh  than  those  which  have  beeft  detailed  above ; 
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.  none,  perhaps,  intrusted  the  bishops  with  more  ^dangeroiis  tod 
■'^  'istrous  rights.  The  bishop  was  made  the  sole,  the  al^olute,  and 
irresponsible  retainer  and  disborser  df  the  funds  of  the  church. 
<'  We  command  that  the  bishop  have  power  over  the  goods  of  the 
church ;  for  if  he  be  intrusted  with  the  precious  souls,  much  more 
ought  he  to  give  directions  about  goods/'  Such  is  the  unlimited 
power  which  the  Apostolical  Canons,  c  41,  give  to  the  bjshop  over 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  The  4eaoons  were  forbidden  even  to 
give  any  thing  in  charity  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
bishop,  because,  if  they  give  '^  to  a  person  in  distress  without  the 
bishop's  knowledge,  they  will  give  it  so  that  it  must  tend  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  bishop,  and  will  accuse  him  as  careless  of  the  dis- 
tressed." ^  This  prerogative  of  the  bishop  is  guarded  with  peculiar 
jealousy,  and  affirmed  by  repeated  decrees  of  couneils. 

This  placed  the  subordinate  orders  of  the  clergy  in  humiliating 
dependence  upon  the  bishop  for  their  daily  bread,  and  made  them 
of  necessity  his  sycophants  and  subservient  agents.  Cy[»ian  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  claim  for  the  bishops  tins  right  over  the 
property  of  the  church;  and  the  reustance  of  this  uigust  authori^ 
was  one  principal  cause  of  the  rupture  between  him  and  Felicissi- 
mus,  the  latter  objecting  to  this  independent  control  of  the  public 
treasury. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  effectual  overthrow  of  the  first  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  grand  expedient  of  all  despotisms, 
spiritual  and  secular,  to  take  away  from  the  people  the  control  of 
their  own  public  funds,  and  submit  them  to  the  arbitrary  control 
of  irresponsible  agents. 

As  illustrative  of  the  natural  abuse  of  this  power,  SchSne  men- 
tions a  bishop,  who,  for  four  years  in  succession,  retained  all  the 
income  of  the  diocese,  without  any  distribution  to  the  clergy  or  to 
the  poor.* 

Another  result  was  the  enormous  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  as  already  indicated.  ^'  Behold,  our  treasury  is  exhausted," 
says  the  king  of  France,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
**  Our  wealth  has  passed  over  into  the  churches.  No  one  prospers 
but  the  bishops;  our  dignity  is  lost,  having  been  transferred  to 
the  bishops."^  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  ministry  was  soon 
crowded  with  unworthy  and  corrupt  men,  an  evil  which  the  civil 
authorities  vainly  sought  by  various  expedients  to  correct. 

Make  the  ministry  the  passport  to  honour  and  to  wealth,  and 
corrupt  men,  from  such  sordid  motives,  will  pass  into  it.     The  de- 
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generacy  of  the  ministry  was  bot  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  foie-,  . 
going  regulations,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  used  by  Hbu^'* 
ordinances  of  the  church  to  guard  it  against  the  intrusion  of  un- 
worthy men. 

It  was  an  ^tablished  principle,  under  the  Christian  emperors,  that 
temporal  authority  was  subordinate  to  the  spiritual;  that  all  eccle- 
siastical causes  should  not  be  tried  in  civil,  but  only  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical court;*  and  that  from  this  decision  of  the  bishop  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  any  civil  court  of  justice ;  so  that  a  bishop 
for  any  offence  could  only  be  tried  by  bishops  or  synods.     In  addi- 
tion to.  all  this,  the  oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople,  A.  d.  881, 
c.  6,  hedged  about  an  action  against  a  bishop  with  so  many  condi- 
tions as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  bring  a  charge  against  a 
bishop  for  any  offence  whatever.     These  conditions' gave  the  bishop 
ilmost  an  immunity  from  censure  in  any  case,  insomuch  that  Je- 
rome, with  great  justice  complains — '^It  is  no  easy  matter  to  bring 
a  charge  against  a  bishop,  for  even  if  he  is  guilty,  the  charge  wil| 
not  be  believed;  neither  if  convicted,  will  .he  be  punished."^ 

Herein  lies  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  and  sad  declension  of 
Christianity  that  succeeded  the  age  of  Constantino.  Priestly  dignity 
and  power  had  usurped  the  authority  of  the  church :  it  had  raised 
the  government  above  the  church  of  Christ,  invested  with  Divine 
authority,  as  a  vast  oppressive  machinery,  to  govern  them  without 
their  control  or  direction.  The  priesthood  had  absorbed  a  large 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  corruption  and  degra- 
dation into  which  priest  and  people  mutually  sank  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  this  spiritual 
despotism. 

*  Qooties  de  religione  agitur  episcopos  convenit  jadionre. — Codex  Theodot,  lib 
i.  «t  xL  1 1  Cra^).  Hb.  XfL  tit  ii.  28. 
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CHAPTER  Xni, 

OF  CHTTRCHSd  AND  8ACBED  PLACES. 
§1.   OF   THB   mSTOBT  OF  CHtRCHIS. 

QHBiSTiAiirs  in  different  ages  have  called  the  places  where  ihey 
were  i;)t>nt  to  meet  together  for  religious  worship  by  a  great  variety 
of  names.  The  prin^itire  appellation  Was,  according  to  some,  Ij^ 
xXfj(tiQL^  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  20,  22.  So  it  was  used  by  Ignatius,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  etc  To  this  may  be  added  the  names 
of  olxoq  ^eovy  olxog  ixkT^iag,  dominicumf  domui  Deij  etc., 
xvpiOLxoVy  Ttpoaevxtripijovy  vouoq^  templum^  etc,  the  Lord's  house, 
house  of  the  church,  house  of  prayer,  temple,  etc  These  names 
became  familiar  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

The  German  kirche,  from  which  is  derived  the  Scotch  kirkj  and 
English  church,  came  into  use  in  the  eighth  century.  The  original 
of  the  word  is  xvpiaxovy  xvotaxn,  the  Lord's  house.  Churches 
have  also  been  entitled  imfTvpiOj  in  honour  of  the  holy  martyrs, 
and  for  the  same  reiason  particular  churches  have  been  called  by 
the  names  of  different  saints  and  martyrs,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Peter's, 
etc.  The  following  names  have  also,  at  different  times,  and  for 
various  reasons,  been  given  to  a  Christian  church: — Tituli^  (rCrXoij) 
dvaxropov,  rporcauay  crxYivny  concilia,  conciliabulaj  eanventicyimy 
casm,  ovvohoij  lijovaavnftcvy  xoifuftrifiovy  columha,  corpus  CAnttt, 
itzo^,  vriaogy  dnoaro^iovy  npo^jrireiovy  and  many  others. 

Christians,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  first  resorted  to  the  tern* 
pie  and  to  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  Acts  ii.  46 ;  v.  12 ;  xiiL 
14 ;  xiv.  1 ;  then,  to  private  houses  for  social  worship.  Acts  xiz. 
8-10 ;  XX.  8  ^  seq. ;  Rom.  xvi.  3-5 ;  Col.  iv.  15.  Of  these  places 
of  assembly  they  had  several  in  the  same  city.  In  times  of  persecu- 
tion, at  a  later  period,  they  were  compelled  to  unite  in  the  worship 
of  God  wherever  they  could  meet  without  molestation — ^in  private 
houses,  in  the  open  fields,  in  desert  and  solitary  places,  in  caves 
and  dens  of  the  earth.'    In  view  of  these  ciremnstances;  many  have 
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snppofled  that  no  saered  edificeiNfiftre  set  apart  for  tht  worship 
God  11^  die  first  and  second  centuies.  But  there  is  satisfac 
eridenoe  of  the  ezistenoe  of  such  churehes  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,'  and  that  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  appropri-* 
ate  to  themaelte^  sneh  places  of  worship,  under  the  emperors,  from 
A.  D.  222  to  285,*  and  agam  from  260  to  800.^  From  this  time, 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Christian  churches  becomes  fnll 
and  complete.'  Ettsebivs,  relating  the  state  of  Christianity  before 
that  time,  says,  *^  Who  could  describe  those  Tast  collections  of  men 
that  flocked  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  those  mnltitndes  crowd- 
ing  in  from  every  city,  and  the  illnstrions  concou'se  in  the  houses. 
of  worslup?  on  whoee 'acconnt,  not  content  with  the  ancient  build- 
ings, they  erected  spacious  churches  from  the  foundation  in  all  the 
dtiea."*  Many  were  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
in  the  Dedan  persecution.  Dioclesian  directed  his  rage  especially 
against  them,  ordering  them  by  his  edict,  A.  d.  808,  to  be  raxed  to 
the  earih.^  Optatus  mentions,  that  in  his  time,  A.  D.  884,  there 
were  forty  or  more  Iftrge  churches  in  Rome. 

After  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  under  Constantine  and  his 
sncceeaors,  the  demolished  churches  were  rebuilt,  and  such  as  had 
been  closed  were  again  opened.*  Pagan  temples  were,  in  some 
instances,  converted  into  Christian  churches ;  but  they  were  usuaDy 
destroyed,  as  not  suited  for  public  worship.*  Churches  in  great 
nmabers  were  erected,  in  a  style  of  magnificence  before  unknovm, 
in  Constantinople,  in  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  the  cities  of  Pales- 
tine, and  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Gk>d.^  This  reli- 
gious rite  was  firet  introduced  by  Constantino.'^ 

In  his  seal  for  building  churches,  Justinian  I.  far  surpassed  all 
others,  and  throughout  his  long  reign,  froiu  a.  d.  527  to  665,  made 
thia  the  great  business  of  his  life.  But  his  chief  care  he  expended 
in  building  the  magnificent  and  colossal  church  of  St  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  Such  was  the  splendour  of  this  work,  that  at  the 
consecration  of  it  he  exclaimed,  HeviTapca  Cfe,  Xo^fiWy  *^  I  have 
snrpaased  thee,  0  Solomon.''  The  perpendicular  height,  from  the 
tfonmit  ef  the  grand  arch  to  the  pavement  of  this  edifice,  was  one 
hundred  aid  eighly  feet.  Some  idea  of  this  great  work  may  be 
obtained  from  the  number  of  ministers  and  attendants  who  were 
appmnted  by  the  decree  of  the  emperor  for  the  service  of  this 
dmrdi*  They  were  as  foHows! — Sixty  presbyters,  one  hundred 
daMons^  forty  deaconesses,  ninety  stAdeacona,  one  hundred  and 
laadirt^  tmmtj4tf9  singers,  one  himdred  doorkeepers;  mak- 
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Hyyr  a  retinue  of  fire  hundred  and^enty-five  ministers  and  attend- 
,|q{M !    The.value  of  40,00.0  pounds  of  silver  was  expended  in  oma- 
*  i^nting  the  altar  and  the  parts  adjacent.    The  entire  cost  ms 
nearly  $5,000,000." 

After  the  death  of  Justinian,  the  zeal  for  building  dhurches 
greatly  declined,  and  few  of  any  notoriety  were  erected  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  century.  The  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the  churches  which 
were  erected  were  of  an  inferior  character,  devoid,  in  a  great  <^ 
gree,  of  ornament  and  taste*  The  political  disturbances  which  pre- 
vailed at  this  time  may  have  contributed  to  this  result.  -  It  is  partly 
attributable  also  to  public  taste.  Heathen  temples  were,  at  a  later 
period,  commonly  converted  into  places  of  Christian  worship.  The 
Pantheon  at  Rome  was  consecrated  to  this  use  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century^  The  altars  and  images  being  destroyed,  the 
temples  were  not  unfrequently  consecrated  under  the  Christian 
emperors  as  churched. 

The  Byzantine,  or  ancient  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  was  in- 
troduced under  Theodoric,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century;" 
and  in  this  and  the  following  centuries,  many  churches  of  this  a^er 
were  built  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  England,  and.Grermany.  In 
the  tenth  century,  the  expectation  of  the  immediate  revelation  of 
Antichrist,  and  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  world,  caused 
the  building  of  churches  to  be  totally  discontinued.  Some  atten^ 
tion  began,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  be  again  paid  to  the  erection 
of  churches,  as  the  views  respecting  the  near  approach  of  the  end 
of  the  world  began  to  wear  away.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  re* 
sources  of  the  Christian  church  were  expended  chiefly  on  cloisters, 
monasteries,  and  other  establishments  suited  to  the  ascetic  life,  to 
which  Christians  of  the  age  generally  addicted  themselves.  Even 
through  the  whole  period,  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  centu- 
ries, the  zeal  of  Christians  for  building  churches  was  greatly  abated 
by  their  devotion  to  monastic  life. 

The  vast  cathedrals  of  Europe,  in  the  style  of  modem  Gothic, 
are  the  product  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  some  of  them  date  back 
even  to  the  thirteenth  century.  About  this  time  ecolesiastioal 
architecture  attained  to  the  height  of  its  perfection.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
buildings  were  erected  which  exceeded,  in  size  and  architectural 
beauty,  all  which  had  hitherto  been  dedicated  to  the  services  of  die » 
church.    The  s^le  of  architecture,  which  obtained  at  this  time,  has. 
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been  asnally  denominated  Gothic,  or  new  Gothic ;  but  it  may  more 
properly  claim  the  title  of  German  or  English.  It  prevailed  in 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  Denmark;  and  from 
those  countries  it  was  introduced  into  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 
Some  suppose  that  Saxony  is  the  country  to  which  its  origin  should 
be  referred. 

Some  antiquaries  regard  the  beautiful  architecture  of  this  period 
as  a  sudden  effect  produced  by  the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch ; 
while  others  contend  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  improve- 
neht  in  the  art  during  the  course  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  style  of  building,  after 
baring  attained  its  perfection  more  or  less  rapidly  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  prevailed  almost  exclusively  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth. 

Opinions  ar6  dirided  also  upon  a  question  relating  to  the  quarter 
firom  which  this  style  wa^  originally  derived.  Some  persons  sup- 
pose that  it  was  brought  from  the  Arabians  or  Saracens  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  or  from  the  same  people,  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  at 
a  still  earlier  date*  And  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  its  forms,  at 
least,  may  have  originated  in  this  quarter.  Others  refer  the  design 
to  the  talent  and  invention  of  one  or  two  great  masters,  whom  they 
suppose  to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but 
without  being  able  to  say  who  they  were.  While  others  again  con- 
aider  thai  we*are  indebted  fqr  the  improvement  to  the  societies  of 
masons,  which  existed  from  a  very  early  period.  These  were  greatly 
encouraged  by  popes  and  emperors  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had 
lodges  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Some  assign  their  origin 
to  Grermany,  others  to  France,  and  others  to  England  under  the 
Saxon  kings.  These  architectural  corporations  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  modem  freemasons. 

Early  in  the  eleventh  century  began  the  system  of  raising  money 
for  ecclesiastical  buildingd  by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The*  ex- 
ample of  thie  practice  was  set  by  Pontius,  bishop  of  Aries,  in  the 
year  1016.  According  to  Morinus,^^  the  French  bishops  professed, 
during  the  twelfth  century,  to  remit  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  pe- 
nance to  persons  who  should  contribute  a  certain  sum  of  money  to- 
ward the  building  or  restdring  of  a  place  of  worship.  In  this  way 
Mauritius,  bis}iop  of  Paris,  built  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Notre 
DamOi  and  four  abbeys ;  for  which|  however,  he  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  In  later  times  the  example 
firequently  followed  at  Rome. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLANS. 


L — Ckvucb  or  8t.  Sophu,  ConsAjraurapub 

1.  A  Font  of  water,  wbera  the  wcMiippeniTMli  b^tart  tnttrtng  the  ehvttk.-— 
8.  The  Great  Porob,4>rebahl7  ha^iBg  a  porHeo  er  Teetibalt  f«  fro^t— 8.  BnlnBM 
into  the  Narthez. — #.  The  NarthedL — 6.  BatrpuMe  into  (he  Qhiffeh.*-6.  Tlie  Jaam 
Poreh. — 7.  Entraaoe  into  the  Nave, — 8.  Entrance  to  eonrt  torroiuMiinf  the  Have. 
— ^.  The  Conrt—lO.  The  NaTe.~10.  (a)  The  Solea.— 10.  (6)  Probable  rite  of  Oe 
Ambo. — 11.  Pillars  supporting  the  GaUerj. — 12.  The  railing  or  lattice  sammad- 
ing  the  Chancel  or  Sanctuary. — 18.  Bntranoe  to  the  8«netnary.^l4.  The  Saaeta- 
ary. — 16.  The  Altar. — 16.  The  Canopy  of  the  Altar. — 17.  The  bishop's  Throsa.*^ 
18.  The  Seats  of  the  presbyters. — 19.  The  emperor's  Throne.— 20.  ApartMnts 
for  the  Utensils  of  the  chorch. — ^21.  Passage  from  the  chorch. 


II. — St.  Paul's  Chvecb  at  IBfiua, 

,  1.  Entrance  to  the  Porch,  or  the  Vestibole. — 2.  The  Porch.— 8.  The  Kaive  dl* 
Tided  into  five  parts  by  rows  of  pillars. — 4.  The  Choir,  Bema,  or  Saaelvaij.— • 
5.  The  Altar.— 6.  The  bishop's  Throne. 


m — Cmubom  at  Tma. 

1.  Entrance  to  the  Porch,  or  the  Vestibnle. — 2.  The  Porch. — 8.  nilars  of  the 
Porch. — 4.  Font  of  water.— ^.  Doors  of  the  chorch. — 6.  The  Nare. — 7.  Probable 
rite  of  the  Ambo. — 8.  Ascent  to  the  Sanctuary. — 9.  Chancel  of  the  Sanctvaiy.^— > 
10.  The  Sanctuary.— 11.  The  Altar.— 12.  The  bishop's  Throne. — 18.  The  Seals  of 
the  presbyters. — 14.  Supposed  to  be  the  Baptistery. — 14.  (a)  The  Oixo^  or  Ante* 
chambers. — ^16.  TheEzedm. 


IV. — Chuboh  or  St.  Cluiint  at  Romi. 

1.  Entrance,  with  four  pillars  supporting  the  piassa. — ^2.  The  Portico,  or  TeoH- 
bule. — 3.  The  Porch. — 4.  Entrance  to  the  church.— 6.  The  NaTC  in  three  diTirions. 
— 6,  7.  Two  Ambos  within  one  enclosure,  surrounded  by  the  NaTo.— ^  The  Ahar 
with  pillars.— 9.  Bishop's  Throne.— 10.  Presbyters'  Seats. 


V. — ^Tbi  Baftistbxt  o?  St.  Sophia. 

I.  Stairway  leading  to  the  entrance. — 2.  Front  Porch,  or  Vestibule.— 8.  Iho 
Basement -room  of  the  baptistery. — 4.  The  First  Story. — 5.  Pillars  in  the  basement 
•  «4).  Ascent  lo  tho  font — 7,  The  baptismal  Font— 6.  The  Court  of  the  baptistery. 
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§  2.    OF  THE  YORM,  SITSy  AND  POSITION  OF  CEUECHB8. 

1.  Form.-^The  first  stractnres  of  Christians  for  religions  wor- 
ship were  apparently  buQt  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
where,  with  the  increase  of  their  means  and  their  nimber,  they 
began  to  build  larger  edifices.  The  most  approved  form  for  chnrohea 
was  an  oblong ^  with  parallel  sides,  or  the  form  of  a  ship.  As  it 
was  common  to  speak  of  the  Christian  community  under  the  meti^ 
phor  of  a  ship,  so  the  edifice  in  which  they  worshipped  was  denomi- 
nated navisy  a  ship ;  ar^Oj  an  ark ;  navis  NoWy  the  ark  of  Noah ; 
navicula  Petrij  the  boat  of  Peter ;  haYing  an  allegorical  reference 
to  the  perils  to  which  the  church  was  exposed,  and  its  safety  in 
God. 

Another  favourite  form  for  several  ages  after  Constontine  the 
Great  was  that  of  a  cross,  (fTtxvfov  SixriVf  aravpoeiiny  oratJpcjTd. 
Somie  were  also  quadrangular^  octagonaly  polygonal,  and  some* 
times,  though  very  rarely,  circular ;  this  was  the  usual  form  of 
heathen  temples,  and,  therefore,  was  disapproved  by  Christians. 

2.  Site. — For  the  hcatianot  their  churches  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians selected  the  summit  of  some  high  hill  or  elevated  ground,  vn-. 
less  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  to  resort  to  some  plaoe 
less  conspicuous.  At  other  times  they  erected  their  churches  over 
the  graves  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  And  not  unfrequently,  for 
some  special  reason,  they  prepared  for  themselves  churches  aad 
oratories  under  ground,  which  served  both  for  devotional  purpooea 
and  as  sepulchres  for  their  dead.^  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  c^- 
turics,  there  were  many  such  in  Germany ;  these  were  denominated 
TC^VJttcU,  cTjfptas. 

^'  During  the  sanguinary  persecutions  that  assailed  the  primitive 
disciples,  the  myrmidons  of  imperial  vengeance  often  broke  in  upon 
their  worship,  dispersed  their  assemblies,  and  violently  dispossessed 
them  of  the  ^  upper  rooms,'  in  which  they  were  wont  to  congre- 
gate ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  while  some  fled  to  the  mountains 
and  some  to  the  deserts,  multitudes  took  permanent  refuge  in  the 
spacious  cemeteries  that  were  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  ancient 
cities.  Amid  the  deep  and  unbroken  solitude  of  the  catacombs^— 
places  of  abode  less  irksome,  perhaps,  from  the  ancient  style  of 
building,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine — they  solaced  and  animated 
one  another  from  midnight  till  dawn,  with  spiritual  exhortations 
to  constancy  in  the  faith ;  and  while  the  sword  of  vengeance  was 
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sheathed,  and  the  fury  of  their  pergecutors  slumbered  in  the  night, 
they  continued,  in  those  undiscovered  retreats,  their  wonted  exer- 
dses  of  prayer  and  praise.  About  forty-three  of  such  subterranean 
excavations  still  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  alone,  oon- 
taining  the  most  oonvinoing  evidences  that  they  were  employed  for 
the  ordinances  of  religion  as  well  as  for  concealment ;  and  when 
16  eonsider  that  numbers  died  and  deposited  their  bones  there, 
Mme  of  whom  had  eminently  distinguished  themselves  as  martyrs 
in  the  c«use  of  Christ,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  strong  emo* 
tisBs  that  WQuld  animate  the  primitive  Christians  for  the  venerable 
dost  that  surrounded  them,  and  the  intense  power  which  religion 
would  acquire  over  their  minds,  i^,  places  which  served  at  once  for 
tbe  offices  of  worship  and  for  the  burial  of  the  saints.*'' 

8.  PotitioHf  Of  oipect — In  the  aspect  of  their  churches,  the 
ancient  Christians  reversed  the  order  of  the  Jews,  placing  the  altar 
on  the  east,  so  that  in  facing  toward  the  altar  in  their  devotions 
they  were  turned  to  the  east,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  turning  toward  the  W6st  in  prayer.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  general,  though,  not^  perhaps,  the  universal  custom  after  the 
iouth  century. 

Aa  the  Jews  began  their  day  with  the  seUing  dun,  so  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  began  theirs  with  the  risinff  iun.     The  eye  of  the 
Christian  turned  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  east,  whence  the  day- 
q>ring  from  on  high  had  visited  him.     There  the  morning  star  of 
his  hope  fixed  his  admiring  gaze.     Thence  arose  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness with  all  his  heavenly  influences.     Thither  in  prayer  his 
soul  turned  with  kindling  emotions  to  the  altar  of  his  God.     And 
ev«n  in  his  grave,  thither  still  he  directed  his'  slumbering  eye,  in 
quiet  expectation  of  awaking  to  behold,  in  the  same  direction,  the 
leecmd  appearing  of  his  Lord,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  gather  his  saints.* 

§  8.  or  THE  AnaANQEMEifrr  and  constituent  pabts.^ 

No  established  order  of  arrangement  and  division  prevailed  in 
the  first  three  centuries.  The  churches  of  this  period  were  rude 
and  simple,  structures,  varying  in  form  and  size  according  to  cir- 
eomstances ;  but  about  the  fourth  century,  great  uniformity  began 
to  be  observed  in  this  respect.  The  body  of  the  church  was  di- 
nded  into  three  divmanSj  corresponding  with  the  three  orders 
among  Christiana;  the  clergjfj  including  all  of  their  three  highest 
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orders,  the  faitJtful^  or  believersy  and  the  eateehmneni.  This  ar- 
rangement also  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  diyision  of  the  Jewish 
temple  into  the  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  court.  Per- 
haps there  was  an  intentional  reference  to  both  of  these  divisions ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was,  at  this  time,  an  iitcreas- 
ing  disposition  in  the  Christian  church  to  imitate  the  rites  of  Jewish 
worship,  and  to  magnify  the  office  of  the  priesthood:  The -distinc- 
tion between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  was  carefully  maintained,  and 
the  doctrine  industriously  propagated  that  the  Jewish  was  imi- 
Versally  to  be  teceired  as  a  type  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
bishop  assumed  to  be  the  high-priest  of  the  Christian  temple,  which 
had  also  its  holy  place,  which  none  but  the  priesthood  were  allowed 
to  enter.  The  faithful  had  their  place,  corresponding  to  the  court 
of  the  Jews.  The  catechumens  and  others  occupied  the  outer  por- 
tion, similar  to  the  court  of  the  Grentiles.  The  three  divisions  were, 
1.  The  bema  or  sanctuary,  a  sacred  enclosure  around  the  altar  ap- 
propriated to  the  clergy.  2.  The  naos  or  nave,  occupied  by  the 
faithful,  the  lay  members  of  the  church.  8.  The  narthex,  or  ante- 
temple,  the  place  of  the  penitents  and  catechumens.  Sometimee 
four  or  five  divisions  are  enumerated ;  which  arise  from  subdivid- 
ing the  narthex  into  outer  and  inner,  and  reckoning  the  exedrae, 
or  outer  buildings,  as  a  portion  of  the  church.  We  adhere  to  the 
threefold,  or  more  simple  division,  and  proceed  to  speak  of  eadi 
part  in  the  order  already  described. 

§  4.   OF  THE  B9MA,   OR  SAKCTUART.* 

Thb  bema,  or  sanctuary,  the  inner  portion  of  the  church  whicli 
was  appropriated  to  the  clergy,  was  known  by  many  different  names. 
It  was  called  the  chorus  or  cAotr,^  from  the  chanting  of  the  service 
by  the  clergy,  ^ri(iaj  from  dva^ouveiVy  to  aseend^  being  an  elevated 
platform,  Ayujv,  ayidCffiay  ayiov  ayioyvy  sanctum  sanctuariumy' 
etc.,  because  it  was  the  sanctuary  where  most  of  the  sacred  ritee 
were  performed.  It  was  also  denominated  UpaTeioVy^  TtpBC^tmrt 
pioVy  SuixovacoVy  ^vauuJTnfixjVy'^  altar^  d^arovy  dSvrovy^  plaeti 
not  to  he  entered.  Neither  laymen  nor  females  were  permitted,  os 
any  occasion,  to  enter  it;t  kings  and  emperors,  in  the  Easten 

*  See  plans,  pp.  286-289. 

f  Saoerdotet  et  leyitas  ante  altare  oommanioent ;  in  ohoro,  clems ;  extra  gIk^ 
rum,  populus. — IV.  Cone,  TohH,  o.  18,  a.  d.  688.  Intra  sanctuarium  altaris  In 
gredi  ad  commonicaBdum  non  lieeat  laicis,  riris,  Tel  malieribns,  nisi  tantun 
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ckvrchfis,  were  privileged  with  a  seat  within  this  sacred  enclosure, 
from  whence  it  received  the  name  of  avdxrofovy  royal  palace. 

The  platform  of  this  portion  of  the  church  was  a  semicirctdar  or 
elKptical  recess,  with  a  oorresponding  arch  overhead,  and  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  raiUng  onrioosly  wrought  in  the  form  of  net- 
woric,  eaneeUi — Whence  the  name  chancel.  In  the  earliest  centuries, 
kowever,  this  part  of  the  church  was  extremely  simple  in  its  struc- 
ture and  simply  furnished  with  a  table,  on  which  the  elements  were 
placed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper!  But  at  a  later 
period  a  mystmous  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  place.  It  was 
styled  the  msnctuaiyfthe  holy  placcy  the  mo%t  hely  plaee^  the  altOr 
place,  the  diSvroy,  the  dfia/tovj  or  more  frequently,  in  the  plural, 
flaee$  n&t.to  be  approached.  The  bishop  was  now  honoured  by  a 
leparate  throne,  elevated  above  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy,  who 
ttt  below  him  on  the  right  and  the  left.^  The  bishop's  throne  was 
ttoally  covered  with  a  vail,  and  for  this  reason  was  styled  cathedra 
vdataJ  In  the  middle  of  the  church  stood  the  holy  altar,  or  com- 
Dumion  table,  rpcbte^a  Ufd^  {ivarixn^  Ttvevfiarixn,  the  saeredj 
myiCcmiM,  or  spiritual  UAle^  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  en- 
compassed on  every  side*  On  this  the  sacred  elements  were  placed 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  On  one  side  of  the  altar 
ins  a  small  table  or  secretary  for  receiving  the  customary  oblations 
previous  to  the  sacrament ;  and  on  the  other  stood  the  oxbvq^v- 
)jixtoVf  a  recess  into  which  the  sacramental  vessels  were  conveyed 
to  be  washed  and  replaced  before  being  removed  to  the  sacristry  in 
which  they  were  usually  kept. 

In  process  of  time,  this  part  of  the  church  became  the  depository 
of  sacred  relics  and  the  burial-^lace  of  the  sainted  dead. 

This  sanctuary,  like  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  was  also 
provided  with  a  vail,  jm>  a^  to  be  screened  at  pleasure  from  the  view 
of  the  congregation* 

§5.   OF  THE  ALTAB. 

Pagan  nations  were  wont  to  erect  altars  in  their  sacred  groves, 
on  their  high  places,  in  their  houses,  by  the  wayside,  and  in  public 
places.  Toward  such  altars  the  primitive  Christians  entertained 
an  irreconcilable  aversion.     When  reproached  with  the  charge  of 

having  no  altars,  no  temples,  no  images,  they  simply  replied, 

■  - 

clerieijB. — 1  Cone,  Brti§ar,  o.  18,  a.  d.  668.     Moyotf  It^v  ilva*  tot;  iipansoT;  d& 
tii  t^  >v0i«arijpioir  mu  uounMftiw. — C^ne,  Laod,  e.  19,  a.  d.  820.   Comp.  o.  44, 
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^^  Sbrines  uid  altars  we  have  none  :^  Delubra  et  CBtoM  mm  haie- 
mti8.''  The  very  name  of  an  altar  thej  discarded  as  profane,  Mid 
carefnllj  denominated  the  sacramental  board,  not  an  aUoTf  but  a 
table,  THE  TABLE  OF  THE  LORD,  This  was  simply  a  plain  table,  on 
which  the  sacred  elements  were  placed  in  the  administration  of  die 
Lord's  supper. 

The  use  of  the  term  ahar^  to  designate  the  sacramental  table, 
belongs  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  hierarchy.  It  was  unknown 
until  the  third  century.  When  the  bishop  became  the  high-priest 
of  the  Christian  church,  claiming  levitical  aathority  and  preroga- 
tives in  conformity  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  then,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  temple  service,  the  Lord's 
table  became  the  aUar  of  the  church,  which  also  had  become  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  sacred 
elements  now  became  the  body  and  blood  of  the  great  atoning  sacri- 
fice, an  offering  unto  the  Lord  upon  his  holy  aitar.  To  give  efiect 
to  this  imposing  ritual,  and  exalt  the  priesthood,  the  altar  was  in- 
vested with  mysterious  and  awful  sacredness.  It  was  described  as 
holy  J  9€U^edf  divine^  princely  j  royal^  immartalj  awful^  venerabUy 
epiritualj  emblematiealj  myetieal,  ftc.  None  but  the  consecrated 
priest  was  permitted  to  draw. near  it.  It  was  accordiiigly  reli- 
giously guarded  from  all  profane  approach.  The  excommuni- 
cated, catechumens,  penitents,  and  the  laity  were  cautiously 
excluded  from  it  in  the  Eastern  church.  In  the  Western,  how- 
ever, an  deception  was  made,  on  the  removal  of  the  elements,  in 
favour  of  the  latter  when  they  drew  near  to  lay  upon  it  their  free- 
will offerings  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  the  church,  a  concession 
adroitly  extended  to  the  laity  by  the  priesthood,  whose  means  of  sup- 
port were  essentially  augmented  by  such  pious  and  charitable  con« 
tributions.  In  other  instances  these  offerings  appear  to  have  been 
presented,  not  on  the  altar,  but  on  some  side-table  within  the 
chancel. 

The  altar  was  originally  a  table  of  wood,  covered  with  a  linen 
napkin.  Subsequently  it  was  made  of  stone,  and  highly  wrought. 
Sometimes  it  was  raised  high  upon  costly  pillars  beneath  an  awning 
of  rich  tapestry,  and  overlaid  with  silver,  or  with  pure  gold,  and 
adorned  with  precious  stones.  Several  altars  were  sometimes  pro- 
vided in  the  same  church,  as  are  seen  in  the  cathedrals  of  Europe. 
The  cross,  as  still  seen  in  the  churches  on  the  continent,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  sixth  century. 

From  the  awning  above  was  also  suspended  the  image  of  a  dove, 
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in  gold  or  in  sily^r,  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  cross 
upon  the  altar  was  the  typical  representation  of  the  Savionr. 

The  form  of  the  sacramental  table  was,  at  first,  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  common  table  then  in  nse.  Bnt  it  was  snbse- 
qnently  changed  to  the  form  of  a  chest  or  box,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  name  was  also  applied  to  it. 
T^thin  the  altar  sacred  relics  were  deposited,  like  the  tables  of  the 
law,  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
The  capacity  of  the  altar  was  somewhat  enlarged  sufficiently  to 
receive  many  bones  of  the  martyrs  and  other  objects  of  supersti- 
tions veneration. 

From  the  fourth  century  it  was  the  custom  to  consecrate  cer- 
tain portable  altars^  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Christian  church.  Such  an  altar  became  a  part  of  the 
ontfit  of  bishops,  emperors,  and  military  chieftain^,  in  their  travels 
and  warlike  expeditions. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries  it  became  customary  to  erect 
tables  over  the  graves  of  martyrs ;  but  whether  it  was  merely  an 
appropriate  ihemorial  of  the  deceased,  or  whether  it  had  an  alle- 
gorical meaning,  is  still  a  disputed  question.  Augustin,  in  his 
eulogy  upon  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  says,  that  ^^  a  table  was  erected 
to  God  on  the  spot  where  his  body  was  buried,  which  was  called 
Cyprian's  table,  that  Christians  there  might  bring  their  offerings 
in  prayer  where  he  himself  was  made  an  offering  to  Ghd,  aind  drink 
the  blood  of  Christ  with  solemn  interest  where  the  sainted  martyr 
80  freely  shed  his  own  blood ;"  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.^ 
From  this  and  other  passages  from  the  fathers,  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  wont  to  celebrate  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
over  the  graves  of  martyrs.  From  this  circumstance  they  were 
unjustly  accused  of  paying  divine  honours  to  their  saints. 

But  the  veneration  thus  felt  for  them  led  to  the  erection  of  mo- 
numents to  their  memory  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  church. 
These  monuments,  moreover,  were,  in  process  of  time,  loaded  with 
relics  of  saints,  and  became  the  occasion  of  such  superstitions  that 
it  required  the  intervention  of  ecclesiastical  councils  to  suppress 
them.'  These  decrees,  however,  only  directed  the  overthrow  of 
such  altars  or  cenotaphs  as  were  erected  to  the  memartf  of  saints, 
while  such  as  actually  covered  their  remains  were  suffered  to  stand, 
and  were  still  the  occasion  of  much  superstition.  Religious  pil- 
grimages were  often  made  to  visit  these  sacred  relics. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  cu8« 
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torn  of  barning  candles  in  the  churches.  The  persecutions  of  the 
early  Christian^  compelled  them  to  celebrate  their  worship  with  the 
utmost  secrecy — ^ia  caves  of  the  earth,  and  under  coyer  of  the  night, 
where  such  lights  were  indispensable.  Many  suppose  that  they 
were  afterward  continued  in  memory  of  the  former  trials  of  the 
church.  Others  ascribe  the  use  of  these  lights  to  a  superstitious 
imitation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  first  instituted 
by  him  with  his  disciples,  who  must  of  necessity  have  used  lights. 
These,  and  other  considerations,  may  have,  given  rise  to  this  rite, 
which  was  early  received  into  the  church,  and  is  still  retained,  not 
only  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  also  in  the  Lutheran  churches. 

§  6.   OF  THE  NAVE. 

The  nave^  or  main  body  of  the  church,  was  called  by  difierent 
names  derived  from  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied.  It  was  called 
the  oratory  of  the  people ;  because  there  they  met  for  religious  wor- 
ship, reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
It  was  also  called  the  place  of  assembltfj  and  the  quadrangle^  from 
its  quadrangular  form  in  contrast  with  the  circular  or  elliptical 
form  of  the  chancel. 

In  a  central  position  stood  the  amboy  ^rifjui  tCKv  ava/yvoarHnff 
iuggestum  lectarumy  or  reader's  desk,  elevated  on  a  platform  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  seats.  This  was  sometimes  called  the 
pulpit  and  the  tribunal  of  the  church^  in  distinction  from  the  (irif^tOLj 
or  tribunal  of  the  choir.  Here  the  Scriptures,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gospels  and  epistles,  were  read.  All  public  notices,  letters 
missive,  and  documents  of  public  interest  were  also  communicated 
from  the  reader's  desk. 

The  gospels  and  epistles  were  chanted  from  before  the  altar. 
The  sermon  was  also  delivered  by  the  preacher  standing  on  the 
platform  of  the  sanctuary  before  the  altar,  or  on  the  steps  leading 
to  it.  But  afterward,  when  larger  churches  were  erected,  it  be- 
came difficult  for  the  preacher  to  make  himself  heard  from  this 
station.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  platform  was  erected 
for  the  speaker  in  front  of  the  bema,  within  the  body  of  the  nave, 
and  surrounded  by  railings  called  cancelliy  which  gave  to  this  plat- 
form the  name  of  chanceh  Such  was  the  origin  and  appropriate 
signification  of  the  term.  Afterward,  it  became,  in  common  with 
many  others,  the  name  of  all  that  space  which  was  allotted  to  the 
altar,  and  to  those  that  ministered  at  the  altar. 
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In  the  simplicit J  of  primitive  worship,  the  assembly  were  seated 
promiscuously,  without  distinction  of  sex,  or  division  into  separate 
apartments ;  but  the  body  of  the  church  was  early  divided  into 
separate  parts,  and  specific  places  assiffned  to  the  several  classes 
into  which  the  audience  were  divided.'  The  object  of  this  careful 
division  was  to  prevent  disorder  and  confusion,  and  to  invite  a  fuller 
attendance.  Such  an  arrangement,  indeed,  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary in  connection  with  the  various  classes  of  believers,  peni- 
tents, catechumens,  etc.,  and  the  services  adapted  to  each.  But 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  there  has  never  been 
any  uniformity  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  their  places  of 
worship. 

The  rules  relating  to  the  ancient  churches  required  the  separa- 
tion of  the  §exes  in  public  worship,  and  this  was  generally  observed.' 
The  men  occupied  the  left  of  the  altar,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  the  women  the  rightj  on  the  north.  They  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  vail  or  lattice.  In  the  Eastern  churches 
the  women  and  catechumens  occupied  the  galleries  above,  while  the 
men  sat  below.  In  some  churches  a  separate  apartment  was  also 
allotted  to  widows  and  virgins. 

The  choristers  and  professional  singers,  xdvovtxoi  ij^iA/rai,  were 
provided  with  seats  on,  or  near  the  desk.  Next  in  order  were  the 
believers,  or  Christian  comiiiunicants.  The  catechumens,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  several  classes,  occupied  a  place  next  to  the 
believers.  But  they  were  required  to  withdraw  at  the  summons  of 
the  deacons,  Ite,  caUehumeni  I  In  the  rear  of  the  catechumens 
aat  the  penitents  who  had  been  allowed  a  place  again  within  the 
church.  In  the  seating  of  the  assembly  and  preservation  of  order, 
the  ostiarii,  acolyths,  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  deaconesses  all  bore 
a  part.^  None  but  believers,  however,  were  provided  with  seats  in 
the  church.  The  catechumens,  penitents,  and  all  other  classes  were 
required  to  kneel  or  to  stand.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient 
churches  in  Europe  is  occupied  with  seats,  and  some  offer  no  seats 
to  the  worshippers. 

A  certain  part  of  the  church,  styled  acjXea,  coTuay  Co^Aag^ 
co^iovj  etc.,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  denote  the  seat  near  the  entrance  to  the  chan- 
cel, which  was  appropriated  to  the  emperors,  kings,  princes,  etc.* 

The  walls  of  the  church  were  surrounded  by  antechambers  and 
recesses,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  assembly,  for  private  read- 
ing, meditation,  and  prayer.*    There  were  aisles  surrounding  the 
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nare,  whieh  fleparnted  it  from  these  chambers.  Thenaye  was 
further  separated  from  the  sanctuary  by  a  partition  of  lattice-work, 
and  a  cmtain  which  could  be  drawn  so  as  to  screen  the  sanctuary 
entirely  from  the  view  of  the  assembly/  The  sanctuary  was  usually 
concealed  from  the  view  of  the  audience  except  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  when  the  sermon  was  delivered  from  that 
place. 

The  following  directions  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  will, 
perhaps,  give  the  best  idea  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  positions  of  the  congregation  in  public  wors^ :— » 

^^  And  first,  indeed,  let  the  building  be  long,  with  its  head  to  the 
east,  with  its  vestries  on  both  sides  at  the  east  end ;  and  so  it  will 
be  like  a  ship.  In  the  middle,  let  the  bishop's  throne  be  placed ; 
and  on  each  side  of  him  let  the  presbytery  sit  down ;  and  let  the 
deacons  stand  near  at  hand,  in  close  and  small  girt  garments ;  for 
they  are  Uke  ike  mariners  and  managers  of  the  ship.  Through  the 
^are  of  these,  let  the  laity  sit  in  the  other  part,  with  all  quietneso 
and  good  order;  and  let  the  women  sit  by  themselves,  keeping 
silence.  In  the  middle  let  the  reader  stand  upon  some  high  place. 
Let  him  read  the  books  of  Moses,  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  the  Kings,  and  of  the  Ghrbnicles,  and  those  written 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity ;  and  besides  these,  the  books 
of  Job  and  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  sixteen  prophets.  But  when 
there  have  been  two  lessons  severally  read,  let  some  other  person 
sing  the  hymns  of  David,  and  let  the  people  join  at  the  conclusions 
of  the  verses.  Afterward,  let  our  Acts  be  read,  and  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  our  fellow-worker,  which  he  sent  to  the  churches  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  afterward  let  a  deacon  or  a  pres- 
byter read  the  gospels,  both  those  which  I,  Matthew,  and  John  have 
delivered  to  you,  and  those  which  Luke  and  Mark,  the  fellow-work- 
ers of  Paul,  received  and  left  to  you. 

^  And  while  the  gospel  is  read,  let  all  the  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, and  all  the  people,  stand  up  in  great  silence ;  for  it  is  written. 
Be  Bilent  and  heaVy  0  Israel.  And  again,  But  do  thtm  stand  there 
and  hear.  Deut.  xxvii.  9 ;  v.  81. 

^'  In  the  next  place,  let  the  presbyters,  one  by  one,  not  all  to- 
gether, exhort  the  people,  and  the  bishop  in  the  last  place,  as  being 
the  commander. 

^^  Let  the  porters  stand  at  the  entries  of  the  men,  and  observe 
them.  Let  the  deaconesses  also  stand  at  those  of  the  women,  like 
shipmen.    For  the  same  description  and  pattern  was  both  in  the 
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tabemaele  of  the  testimony  and  in  the  temple  of  God.  Dent,  xziii. 
1.  But  if  any  one  be  found  Bitting  out  of  his  place,  let  him  be  re- 
buked by  the  deacon,  as  a  messenger  of  the  foreship,  and  be  re 
moved  into  the  place  proper  for  him.  For  the  church  is  not  onl} 
like  a  ship,  but  also  like  a  sheepfold ;  for  as  the  shepherds  place 
all  the  irrational  animals  distinctly,  I  mean  goats  and  sheep,  ac- 
cording to  their  kind  and  age ;  and  still  every  one  runneth  together, 
like  to  his  like ;  so  is  it  to  be  in  the  church.  Let  the  young  per- 
sons sit  by  themselves,  if  there  be  a  place  for  them ;  if  not,  let  them 
stand  up.  But  let  those  who  are  already  stricken  in  years  sit  in 
order.  As  to  the  children  that  stand,  let  their  fathers  and  mothers 
take  them  to  themselves.  Let  the  younger  women  also  sit  by  them- 
selves, if  there  be  a  place  for  them ;  but,  if  there  be  not,  let  them 
stand  behind  the  women.  Let  those  women  who  are  married,  and 
have  children,  be  placed  by  themselves.  But  let  the  virgins,  and 
the  widows,  and  the  elder  women,  stand  first  of  all,  or  sit ;  and  let 
the  deacon  be  the  disposer  of  the  places,  that  every  one  of  those 
that  come  in  may  go  to  his  proper  place,  and  may  not  sit  at  the 
entrance.  In  like  manner  let  the  deacon  oversee  the  people,  that 
no  one  may  whisper,  nor  slumber,  nor  laugh,  nor  nod.  For  in  the 
church  all  ought  to  stand  wisely,  and  soberly,  and  attentively,  hav- 
ing their  attention  fixed  upon  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

*^  After  this,  let  all  rise  up  with  one  consent,  and,  looking  toward 
the  east,  after  the  catechumens  and  the  penitents  are  gone  out, 
pray  to  God  eastward,  who  ascended  up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens 
to  the  eaety  (Psalm  Ixvii.  89 ;)  remembering  also  the  ancient  situi^ 
tion  of  Paradise  in  the  east,  whence  the  first  man,  when  he  had 
yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the  serpent,  and  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand of  God,  was  expelled. 

'^  As  to  the  deacons,  after  the  prayer  is  over,  let  some  of  them 
attend  upon  the  oblation  of  the  eucharist,  ministering  to  the  Lord's 
body.  Let  others  of  them  watch  the  multitude,  and  keep  them 
silent.  But  let  that  deacon  who  is  at  the  high-priest*s  hand,  say 
to  the  people,  Let  no  one  have  any  quarrel  againtt  another.  Let 
no  one  come  in  hypocrisy.  Then  let  the  men  give  the  men,  and 
the  women  give  the  women,  the  Lord's  kiss.  But  let  no  one  do  it 
with  deceit,  as  Judas  betrayed  the  Lord  with  a  kiss. 

**  After  this  let  the  deacon  pray  for  the  whole  church,  for  the 
whole  world,  and  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  the  fruits  of  it ;  for 
the  priests  and  the  rulers,  for  the  high-priest  and  the  king,  and  for 
universal  peace.   After  this,  let  the  high-priest  pray  for  peace  upon 
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the  people,  and  bless  them  in  these  words :  The  Jjwi  hU^M  thee^ 
and  keep  thee  ;  the  Lord  make  hUfact  to  shine  upon  thee^  and  give 
thee  peace.  Num.  vL  24.  Let  the  bishop  pray  for*  the  people,  and 
say,  Save  thy  people^  0  Lordj  and  Ness  thine  inJieritaneej  which 
thou  hast  obtained  with  the  precioue  blood  qf  thy  Christj  and  hoiA 
called  a  royal  prieethood  and  a  holy  nation, 

^^  Then  let  the  sacrifice  follow,  all  the  people  standing,  and  pray- 
ing silently ;  and,  when  the  oblation  hath  been  made,  let  every  rank 
by  itself  partake  of  the  Lord's  body  and  precious  blood,  in  order, 
and  approach  with  reyerence  and  holy  fear,  as  to  the  body  of  their 
King.  Let  the  women  approach  with  their  heads  covered,  as  is  be- 
coming the  order  of  women.  Moreover,  let  the  door  be  watched, 
lest  there  come  in  any  unbeliever,  or  one  not  yet  initiated." 

§  T.   OF  THE  NARTHEX,  OB  ANTE-TEMPLE. 

This  was  the  outer  division  of  the  church  within  the  walls.  It 
was  called  Ttpovaogy  ante-temple;  TCpoTtv^xty  portieue^ portico;  and 
3/(ip^^,  or  ferula^  from  its  oblong  or  dromical  shape.  It  was  an 
oblong  section  of  the  building  extending  across,  and  occupying  the 
front  part  of  the  interior  of  the  house.  It  was  entered  by  three 
doors  leading  from  the  outer  porch.  From  the  narthex  there  were 
also  three  entrances  into  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  main 
entrance  was  in  the  middle,  directly  opposite  the  altar,  and  opening 
immediately  into  the  nave.  Two  smaller  doors  upon  each  side  ap* 
pear  to  have  opened  into  the  ifi^oTjog^  or  side  aisles,  from  which 
the  nave  was  entered  by  doors  on  the  north  and  the  south. 

The  doors  consisted  of  two  folding  leaves,  and,  after  the  eleventh 
century,  were  often  ornamented  with  bronze,  and  with  carved  and 
embossed  work.  Some  were  even  overlaid  with  silver  or  with  gold. 
The  several  classes  of  worshippers  entered  the  nave  at  difierent 
doors,  which  were  called  "the  priest's  door,'*  *Hhe  men's  door,"  etc. 

The  vestibule^  or  Ttftovdog^  appropriately  so  called,  and  situated 
without  the  walls,  was  allotted  to  the  catechumens  and  penitents. 
Heretics  and  unbelievers  were  also  allowed  a  place  here.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,  c.  57,  denied  this  privilege  to  heretics  and 
schismatics.  But  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  c.  84,  directed 
that  no  bishop  should  forbid  one,  whether  Gentile,  heretic,  or  Jew, 
to  attend  the  first  service — usque  ad  missam  catechumenorum. 

The  portico  or  outer  court,  TtfonukoL,  included  the  halls  and 
colonnades  which  constituted  the  outer  or  front  part  of  the  narthex. 
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and  WM  used  for  yarioos  purposes,  analogons  to  those  of  a  modem 
committee-room  and  vestry.     Here,  also,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  deposited,  and  vigils  kept  around  them  imtil  their  interment. 
The  ancient  Christians  were  accustomed  to  wash  before  entering 
the  church,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  becoming  that  holy  place. 
Por  this  purpose,  in  process  of  time,  the  vessel,  or  font  of  water 
which  was  used  in  this  rite,  was  introduced  into  the  narthex,  or 
porcL     Formerly  it  was  situated  without.     This  vessel  of  water 
was  called  xfnitinfj^  ^m^yiy  i>p^0Lp9  xoXvfi^etoVy  ^£ovraLf>iov,  eon- 
thxuij  mjfmphaeumj  etc.,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.^ 
The  use  of  holy  water  has  been  improperly  derived  by  some  frem 
this  usage  of  the  primitive  church.     This  superstition  began  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  ninth  century,  and  was  derived,  like 
many  other  rites,  in  a  corrupt  age  of  the  church,  from  an  idolatrous 
usage.     SosEomen  relates'  that  Julian,  on  going  into  a  certain  tem- 
ple in  Gaul,  to  offer  sacrifice,  was,  according  to  pagan  custom, 
sprinkled  by  a  priest,  with  olive-branches,  which  had  been  dipped  in 
water.     The  use  of  holy  water  is  only  an  imitation  of  this  idolatrous 
rite,  and  was  unknown  in  the  church  until  the  ninth  century.    The 
baptismal  font  came  into  use  on  the  introduction  of  infant  baptism, 
as  baptisteries  fell  into  disuse,  and  when  the  neglect  of  stated  sea- 
sons of  baptism  had  rendered  the  larger  baptisteries  needless. 

§  8.   OP  THE  OUTER   BUILDINGS,  OR  EXEDR-B.      . 

Ukdbb  this  name  were  included  all  the  appendages  belonging  to 
the  church,  such  as  courts,  side-buildings,  wings,  etc.,  together  with 
aU  those  separate  buildings  pertaining  to  the  main  edifice,  which 
were  situated  in  the  enclosure  of  the  churchyard.  This  enclosure 
around  the  church  was  known  by  the  name  of  7ifp//?oylog,  and  the 
porticos,  cloisters,  and  colonnades,  with  which  it  was  surrounded 
were  called  aroot,  TiepiariioVy  rerpouTroovy  rerpdarvTuOfPy  am- 
bittig,  peristyliaj  etc.  The  area  between  the  wall  and  the  church 
was  called  atriumy  impluviumy  ai^piovy  etc. 

In  this  open  space  stood  the  demoniacs  and  the  weeping  peni- 
tents, neither  of  whom  were  permitted  to  enter  within  the  walls  of 
the  church. 

About  the  sixth  century  it  became  customary  to  use  the  church- 
yard as  a  burial  place.  In  some  instances  it  was  so  used  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  exedrse  were  the  baptuteriea^ 
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which  were  erected  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  chtirches,  and  deno- 
minated, for  this  reason,  baptismal  and  central  churches.  Thej 
must  be  referred  to  those  times  when  it  was  cnstomary  for  the 
bishop  himself  to  administer  this  ordinance  only  in  these  churches, 
and  at  stated  seasons.  These  baptisteries  are  spoken  of  as  in  gene- 
ral use  in  the  fourth  century.^  Previous  to  this  time,  baptism  was 
administered  in  priyate  houses,  and  wherever  it  was  most  convenient. 
From  the  time  of  Constantino,  separate  buildings  were  erected 
in  connection  with  cathedral  churches  for  the  administration  of  this 
ordinance.  These  structures  were,  in  some  instances,  attached  to 
the  church ;  in  others,  they  were  detached  from  the  main  builiUng, 
and  were  frequently  octagonal ;  lometimes,  quadrangular. or  cmei- 
form. 

The  candidates  for  baptism  Were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  bap- 
tistery, to  receive  the  instructions  requisite  for  their  reception  to 
this  ordinance ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  divided  into  separate 
^apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of  both  sexes.  Meetings  of  the 
whole  congregation  and  of  synods  cotdd  also  be  held  here,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  buildings. 
The  font  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions for  the  immersion  of  the  candidates.  The  apartment  was 
richly  ornamented,  and  the  image  of  a  dove  or  a  cross  was  sus- 
pended over  the  font. 

The  admissions  to  the  church,  at  this  time,  were,  of  necessity, 
chiefly  by  baptism  of  adults  converted  from  paganism  to  Christi- 
anity, but  this  does  not  imply  the  neglect  of  infant  baptism.  The 
ordinance  was,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  church,  confessedly  ad- 
ministered by  immersion.  So  the  Greek  and  Arminian  churches, 
at  the  present  day,  baptise  by  immersion,  but  they  are  strictly 
pssdobaptists. 

The  use  of  baptisteries  was  discontinued  upon  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  infant  baptism.  Some  re- 
mains of  these  ancient  baptisteries  are  still  extant. 

There  were  also  several  other  smaller  buildings  situated  about 
the  church,  such  as  the  vestry  or  repository,  diaconieum  magnum^ 
in  which  the  sacred  utensils,  the  ornaments,  and  robes  of  the 
clergy  were  deposited  for  safe  keeping.  These  were  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  deacons  and  inferior  clergy.  It  was  also  called 
Xfcp7Xittp;i^ftor,  Ydj^c^vTuAxixyVj  axevo^vXdxioVy  vestiarium^  mu- 
tatoriiim.  Here  the  clergy  were  wont  to  retire  for  private  exer- 
cises preparatory  to  their  public  performances,  and  for  private 
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rehearsals  and  examination  before  the  bishop ;  from  whence  it  was 
called  $eeretHin^  or  $ecretarium.  It  was  also  a  general  audience- 
room,  where  friends  and  acquaintances  met  to  exchange  their  affec- 
tionate salutations  and  inquiries,  hence  called  salutatorium^  reeep- 
tmic^i,  audience  chamber,  repositorj.'  Manj  are  of  opinion  that 
this  building  was  also  used  as  a  prison-Junue  for  the  confinement 
of  delinquent  clergymen.  Others  suppose  that  these  ecclesiastical 
prisons  were  separate  edifices,  called  decanica;  but  that  there  were 
such  places  of  confinement  is  undeniable.^ 

There  was  another  class  of  buildings  called  pattophoriaj  but  the 
learned  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  use  of  them.  According  to 
RosenmuUer,  they  were  a  kind  of  guard  or  watch  house.  Others 
suppose  them  to  have  been  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
clergy-  Othen,  perhaps  with  greater  probability,  understand  by 
them  small  recesses  or  porticos  upon  the  outer  walls  of  the  church. 

Libraries  were,  at  a  very  early  period^  collected  and  kept  in  can^ 
neetian  tnth  the  churche»^^  which  were  furnished,  not  merely  with 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  and  in  translations,  together  with  the 
books  necessary  for  the  church  service,  but  with  commentaries, 
homilies,  catechisms,  and  theological  works.  These  libraries  were 
of  great  importance,  and  often  were  very  extensive.  The  libraries 
of  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Constantinople  were  kept  in  separate 
buildings,  adjacent  to  the  church.'  From  the  libraries  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Gsesarea,  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  chiefly  derived  the 
materials  for  their  writings.  The  library  of  St.  Sophia  contained 
120,000  volumes. 

Schools  were  very  earlp  established  in  connection  with  the 
churches.  If  no  building  was  provided  for  this  purpose,  the 
schools  were  taught  in  the  baptistery  and  the  vestry.  The  teach- 
ers of  these  schools  alvrays  instructed  their  catechumens  privately, 
and  were  never  allowed  to  give  public  instructions.  The  Sixth  Ge- 
neral Council  of  Constantinople  directs  the  presbyters  in  country 
towns  and  villages  to  have  schools  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
were  sent  to  them,  for  which  they  should  exact  no  reward,  nor  re- 
ceive any  thing,  unless  the  parents  of  the  children  thought  fit  to 
make  them  a  charitable  donation  by  way  of  voluntary  contribution. 
From  all  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  primitive  Christians  regarded 
these  schools  as  having  an  intimate  connection  with  their  churches, 
and  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  same  great  end. 

The  bishops  and  dergy  had  houses  allotted  to  them  adjacent  to 
the  church,  called  oImh  pcuaiXeu>iJ 
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Bathing-houses  are  also  mentioned,  and  pnblic  rooms,  called 
dvoLxafinrnpiay  dinersariaj  lodging-places,  supposed  hy  some  to  be 
a  kind  of  inn, — by  others  they  are  regarded  as  a  common  place  of 
resort  for  rest  and  for  recreation. 

Hospitals  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  were  also  piamtained  i^  con* 
nection  with  the  churches. 


§9.   OF  TOWBRd,  BBLLS,  AND  ORGANS. 

Toufer8. — ^These  were  entirely  unknown  in  the  first  seven  centu- 
ries. The  term  Ttvpyogy  which  occurs  in  the  description  of  the 
ancient  churches,  is  used,  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  a  tower,  but  as 
synonymous  with  the  firifia  or  OfA^up^  the  sanctuary,  or  the  desk} 
These  towers  are  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  A 
chapel  built  for  him,  in  the  year  873j  was  provided  with  two  towers 
for  bells.  A  church  of  a  cloister,  of  a  date  still  earlier,  887,  is  also 
described  as  having  a  tower  attached  to  it'  The  same  is  tme  of 
the  cathedral  church  at  Mentz,  a.  d.  978.' 

Authors  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  origin  and  use  of  these 
appendages  of  the  church.  .  The  probable  opinion  is  that  they  were 
erected  on  the  first  introduction  of  belh^  and  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  convenient  place  for  the  suspension  of  them.  Such  the 
naiine  implies,  and  so  Du  Gauge  explains  the  tenn.^  They  were  then 
belfries,  erected  not  for  ornament,  but  for  convenience  merely;  and 
often  were  separate  structures  totally  detached  from  the  church. 

The  Gothic  towers  appear  from  the  first  to  have  been  erected  for 
ornament.  They  are  the  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
taste  of  the  age  sought  to  depart  as  much  as  possible  from  the  style 
of  the  primitive  church.     For  further  particulars,  see  References.' 

BelU.^ — ^Bells  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans. Even  if  the  tintinfuxbula  of  the  Romans  were  bells,  they 
were  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  church-bells  of  later 
date.  These  were  not  in  use  earlier  than  the  seventh  century. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which  ascribes  the  first  in* 
troduction  of  them  to  Sabianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  succeeded 
Gregory  the  Great  in  the  year  604.^  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  they  were  in  common  use  in  the  churches  in  France. 
Near  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  was  furnished  with  bells.^  But  they  have  never 
received  much  favour  in  the  East.  The  Arabs  and  Turks,  especi- 
ally,  have  always  maintained  a  settled  aversion  to  them. 
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In  the  place  of  bells,  in  the  East,  messengers  were  sent  ont  to 
summon  the  people  to  worship.*  In  Egypt,  a  trumpet  was  blown. 
The  inmates  of  their  cloisters  were  summoned  to  prayers  by  knock- 
ing upon  their  cells  with  a  billet  of  wood,  as  is  still  the  custom  with 
the  Nestorian  Christians.  The  Greeks  had  two  instruments  for 
this  purpose,  which  they  called  Grifiavrfov  and  a/yioaiSyipiov. 
These  are  described  by  Bingham  as  consisting  of  boards,  or  plates 
of  iron,  full  of  holes;  which  were  held  in  the  hand  and  struck  with 
a  mallet. 

In  the  West,  oa  the  contrary,  the  bell  was  considered  as  a  sacred 
mnd  indispensable  appendage  of  a  church.  The  following  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  iilscriptions  which  were  frequently  written  upon  the 
church  bell : — 

"Laudo  Deiim  Temm,  plebem  toco,  oongrego  cleram, 
Deftmoios  ploro,  nimlmm  [at.  pesiem]  fugo,  festaqm  honoro." 

The  custom  of  consecrating  and  baptizing  bells  is  a  superstition 
of  early  date,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  eighth  century ;  that  of  nam- 
ing the  bells  of  churches,  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century. 

When  the  enormous  bells  of  Moscow,  Vienna,  Paris,  Toulouse, 
Milan,  etc.  were  cast,  is  not  known.  They  are  probably  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  harmonize  well  with  the  vast 
cathedrals  and  towers  of  that  period,  so  distinguished  for  its  mas- 
sive and  imposing  structures. 

The  tolling  of  bells  at  the  decease  of  a  person,  and  at  funerals, 
was  originally  an  expedient  of  a  superstitious  age,  to  frighten  away 
demons  that  were  supposed  to  be  hovering  around  to  prey  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  or  dying  man.  This  superstition  was  widely  ex- 
tended during  the  dark  agies.  Bells  were  often  rung  with  violence, 
also,  during  a  tempest,  to  frighten  away  demons,  and  avert  the 
storms  which  they  were  supposed  to  raise. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  is  in- 
serted as  descriptive  of  these  superstitions : — 

^^  In  regard  to  the  superstitious  use  of  bells,  we  shall  probably 
find  the  ringing  of  them  at  funerals  to  have  originated  in  the  dark- 
est ages,  but  with  a  different  view  from  that  in  which  they  are  now 
employed.  ....  Reasoning  from  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  innumerable  superstitions,  which  ex- 
tensive analogies  only  enable  us  to  recognise,  we  may,  partly,  con- 
nect the  ringing  of  bells  for  persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  with 
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the  virtue  suppoised  to  reside  in  the  sound  of  brass.  It  was  to  avert 
the  influence  of  demons.  But  if  the  superstitions  of  our  ancestors 
did  not  originate  in  this  imaginary  virtue,  while  they  preserved  the 
practice,  it  is  certain  that  they  believed  the  mere  noise  had  the 
same  effect ;  and  as,  according  to  their  ideas,  evil  spirits  were  al- 
ways hovering  around  to  make  a  prey  of  departing  souls,  the  tolling 
of  bells  struck  them  with  terror.  We  may  trace  the  practice  of 
tolling  bells  at  fVmerals  to  the  like  source.  This  has  been  practised 
from  times  of  great  antiquity ;  the  bells  being  muffled  for  the  sake 
of  greater  solemnity,  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  drums  muffled  in 
military  funerals.  Possibly  it  was  also  with  the  view;  of  avertisfj 
the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  as  the  soul  was  not  believed  to  pass 
immediately  to  the  regions  of  light  or  darkness.  The  efficacy  of 
bells,  and  other  noises,  in  putting  demons  to  flight,  is  recorded 
among  the  ancients;  and  from  them  was  more  widely  extended 
during  the  more  barbarous  ages.  .  .  »  .  In  Italy,  during  great  tem- 
pests, the  women  assembled,  ringing  bells  and  beating  cymbals,  in 
the  noise  of  which,  the  learned  Moresin  observes,  they  confided 
more  than  in  the  ^cacy  of  fasting  and  prayer.  On  Si.  John's 
day,  the  bells  were  violently  rung,  and  other  superstitions  pite- 
tised,  to  put  devils  to  flight,  and  avert  the  efibcts  of  storms  which 
they  were  supposed  to  raise  in  the  air. 

'^We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  ringing  of 
bells  for  persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  at  funerals,  and  to  dispel 
tempests,  has  originally  had  relation  to  one  common  object,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  demons.  Here,  also,  we  may  seek  the  consecration  or 
exorcising  of  bells,  practised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and, 
perhaps,  the  cause  of  naming  them  after  particular  saints.  In  the 
Council  of  Cologne,  it  is  said,  ^  Let  bells  be  blessed,  as  the  trum- 
pets of  the  church  militant,  by  which  the  people  are  assembled  to 
hear  the  word  of  (jod ;  the  clergy  to  announce  his  mercy  by  day, 
and  his  truth  in  their  nocturnal  vigils ;  that  by  their  sound  the 
faithful  may  be  invited  to  prayers,  and  that  the  spirit  of  devotion 
m  them  may  be  increased.  The  fathers  have  also  maintained  that 
demons,  affrighted  by  the  sound  of  bells  calling  Christians  to 
prayers,  would  flee  away ;  and  when  they  fled,  the  persons  of  the 
faithful  would  be  secure;  that  the  destruction  of  lightnings  and 
whirlwinds  would  be  averted,  and  the  spirits  of  the  storm  defeated.* 
All  these  things  were  promoted  by  consecration ;  and  a  credulous 
bishop  narrates  several  miracles  displayed  by  consecrated  bells, 
which,  without  much  difficulty,  we  can  trace  to  natural  causes. 
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Donnd,  the  author  of  the  Rituals  of  the  Roman  Churchy  says, 
'For  expiring  persons,  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  people  may  put 
up  their  prayers.  This  must  be  done  twice  for  a  woman,  and 
thrice  for  a  man ;  for  a  olergyman  as  many  times  as  he  had  orders ; 
and  at  the  conclusion,  a  peal  of  all  the  bells  must  be  given,  to  dis- 
tiDgoish  the  quality  of  the  personB  for  whom  the  people  are  to  offer 
np  their  prayers.'  "^ 

Organs.^^ — ^The  organ  constituted  no  -part  of  the  fomiture  of  the 
iBcient  churches.  The  first  instance  on  record  of  its  use  in  the 
€hiirch,  occurred  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
toiy,  who  received  one  .as  a  present  from  Constantino,  which  was 
set  up  in  the  church  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle."  The  musicians  of  this 
dtj  and  of  Mentz,  learned  to  play  on  the  organ  in  Italy,  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  were  already  known  in  that  country. 
We  have  authentic  accounts  of  £he  manufacture  of  this  instrument 
in  Germany,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.^  England,  about  the 
same  time,  distinguished  herself  by  the  manufacture  of  organs  of 
coloflsal  dimensions. 

The  Greek  church  has  never  favoured  the  use  of  the  organ  in 
the  churches,  and  has  generally  restricted  It  to  the  theatre  and 
musical  concerts.  Even  in  the  Western  church  the  organ  was  not 
received  with  universal  favour.  "  Our  church,"  says  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, (a.  d.  1250,.)  '^does  not  use  musical. instruments,  as  harps  and 
psalteries,  in  the  praise  of  God,  lest  she  should  seem  to  Judaize." 
From  which  some  have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  organ  was 
aot  used  in  any  churches  previous  to  this  time. 

The  use  of  the  organ  in  religious  worship  was  not  regarded  with 
favour  by  the  reformers  generally.  Luther,  from  his  great  fond- 
ness for  music,  favoured  the  continuance  of  the  organ.  It  is  ac- 
eorcUngly  in  use  in  almost  all  the  Lutheran  churches  to  this  day. 
Calvin  strictly  opposed  it,  as  a  theatrical  instrument  unsuited  to 
the  devotional  ends  of '  sacred  music.  The  opposition  of  Erasmus 
to  organs  is 'well  known.  The  Puritans  also  regarded  them  with 
special  aversion  as  instruments  of  sacred  music.  The  kirk  of 
Scotland,  to  this  day^  totally  excludes  them  from  the  church.  A 
few  years  since  an  organ  was  presented  to  a  certain  church  in  Scot- 
land, which  gave  rise  to  spirited  controversy ;  a  volume  was  pub- 
lished against  this  innovation,  and  the  offensive  instrument  was 
removed  by  the  authority  of  the  synod. 

17 
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§10.   OF*THB  DOORS  OF  THE  OHUBOH. 

To  insure  due  secrecy  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  their  reli- 
gion, the  ancient  Christians  constructed  the  doors  of  their  churches 
with  peculiar  care.  As  we  have  already  seen,  they  set  apart,  by 
.  the  solemn  rites  of  ordination,  a  class  of  men  to  guard  the  doors, 
and  prevent  the  intrusion,  not  only  of  the  profane,  but  of  their  own 
catechumens  and  penitents.  Such  was  the  profound  secrecy  in 
which  they  celebrated  certain  of  their  religious  rites.  In  all  this 
they  imitated  the  Jews ;  and  the  early  fathers,  like  the  writers  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  this  usage  deriyed  abundant' 
metaphors  relating  to  the  doors  of  the  church,  of  heaven,  of  the 
kingdom,  etc.  Compare  the  following  passages  of  Scripture,  among 
many  others : — 2  Chron.  viii.  14 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11 ;  czviii.  19,  20 ; 
John  X.  1 ;  xx.  19 ;  Acts  xiv.  27 ;  Rev.  xxii.  14,  etc. 

It  was  customary,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  to  post 
upon  the  doors  of  the  church  the  names  of  all  excommunicated  per- 
sons. At  a  period  somewhat  jiater,  persons  intending  marriage 
were  also  published  in  the  same  manner.  This  was  also  the  place 
for  posting  all  proclamations  and  decisions  of  the  church,  and  pub- 
lic notices  of  every  kind. 

There  were  generally  three  main  entrances  to  the  churches,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  These  were  provided  with 
outer  and  inner  doors,  distinguished  by  the  names  dfjt^L^vpa  and 
reXevrcuov  3i;pQV.  The  main  entrance  over  against. the  high 
altar  was  called  beauttful^  in  imitation  of  the  gate  of  the  same  name 
in  the  temple.  Acts  iii.  2,  10.  The  different  sexes  entered  by  dif- 
ferent doors  ;^  these  were  made  of  the  choicest  and  most  durable 
wood,  wrought  with  peculiar  care,  and  richly  ornamented  with  ara- 
besque, bronze,  gold,  or  silver  plate ;  not  imfrequently  they  were 
made  of  solid  brass  or  bronze.  Several  of  this  kind  still  remain  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.^ 

The  date  of  the  building  or  dedication  of  the  church  was  usually 
inscribed  on  the  doors.  Subjects  of  sacred  history  were  often  re- 
presented by  curiously  carved  work  on  the  sacred  portals.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  were  inscriptions  of  various  kinds,  consisting  of 
a  motto,  a  doctrinal  sentiment,  a  passage  of  Scripture,  a  doxology, 
or  a  prayer.  A  single  specimen  is  here  given,  as  taken  from  an 
ancient  church.     On  the  outer  side  of  the  door : — 


^ 
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.  ^'  Pftx  tibi  tit,  qnincnnque  Bel  penetralia  Christi 

Peetore  paoifioo  Candidas  ingrederis. 

On  the  inside : — 

Qniequis  ab  ade  Dei,  perfeotis  ordine  Totis, 
Egrederie,  remea  oorpore ;  eorde  mane. 


§11.  OF  THE  PAVEMENTS  AND  WALLS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Thb  fldor  of  the  church  consiBted  of  pavement  carefully  laid,  or 
smooth  marble.  In  large  churches  the  narthex  had  a  pavement  of 
plaster ;  'the  flooring  of  the  naVe  was  plastering  or  boards ;  while 
the  chancel  was  adorned  with  mosaic.  Not  unfrequently  there  was 
a  tesseflated  pavement  of  particoloured  and  polished  marble,  con- 
stituting a  rich  mosaic  work.  A  cmrious  specimen  of  this  ancient 
mosaic  was  found  in  1805,  near  Salzburg,  delineating  the  story  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne.  Such  decorations,  in  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  (1  Kings  vi.  15-30)  were  used  in  the  churches  bs  early 
as  the  fourth  century.  From  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  it 
became  customary  to  encumber  and  disfigure  the  nave  and  choir 
with  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  from  that  period  the  floors  were 
occupied  with  palisades,  monuments,  and  epitaphs;  and  all  unity 
and  symmetry  was  destroyed. 

The  walls  and  the  canopy  were  also  ornamented  with  inscrip- 
tions, mosaics,  paintings,  and  bas-relief.  The  paintings  were  exe- 
cated  on  wood,  metals,  and  canvas.  The  bas-relief  was  executed 
in  ^8um,  mortar,  stone^  or  metal,  in  imitation  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple.  Votive  ofierings  of  shields,  arms,  standards,  and 
the  like,  were  also  hung*  upon  the  walls.  To  these  the  lights  were 
attached  and  suspended  from  the  canopy.  Vaulted  roofs  are  of 
latv  origin. 

We  subjoin  from  Eusebius  an  account  of  the  decoration  of  the 
chwch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  Constantino  in  the  fourth 
century : — "  At  the  side  opposite  to  the  sepulchre,  which  was  the 
eastern  side,  the  churcl^  itself  was  erected;  a  noble  work,  rising  to 
a  vast  height,  and  of  great  extent,  both  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  interior  of  this  structure  was  floored  with  marble  slabs  of  vari- 
ous colours ;  while  the  external  surface  of  the  walls,  which  shone 
with  polished  stones  exactly  fitted  togetheri,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
splendour  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  marble.     With  regard 
to  the  roof,  it  was  covered  on  the  outside  with  lead,  as  a  protection 
against  the  rainS  of  winter.     But  the  inner  part  of  the  roof  was 
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finished  with  sculptured  fretwork,  extended  in  a  series  of  connected 
compartments,  like  a  vast  sea,  over  the  whole  church ;  and,  being 
oyerlaid  throughout  with  the  purest  gold,  caused  the  entiro  biaSUr 
ing  to  glitter  as  it  were  with  rays  of  light."^ 


§  12.  OP  THB  wnn)ows  op  the  church. 

No  aspersion  was  ever  more  unjust  than  that  which  charged  the 
primitive  Christians  with  seeking  concealment  and  hating  the  light 
In  imitation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  vi.  4)  thej  Boa^it 
from  the  beginning,  to  furnish  their  churches  fully  with  light.  li 
is  customary  to  refer  the  first  use  of  glas6  windows  to  the  thire 
century ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  they  had  an  earlier  oriffn 
as  is  shown  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  In  France,  windows 
both  of  coloured  and  of  cut  glass,  were  in  use  in  the  sixth  centnrj 
Venantius  Forttmatus,  a  poet  of  the  fifth,  has  a  distich  respeetii^ 
the  cathedral  church  at  Paris,  from  which  it  would  se^n  that  gk» 
windows  were  then  in  use : 

Primft  eapity  rftdios  viireu  oonlmta  fimmtrm 
Artifioiaqiie  manu  clftosit  in  arce  diem. 

From  the  history  of  the  venerable  Bede,  on  the  oth^  band,  i 
would  seem  that  these  were  not  in  use  in  England  in  the  seventl 
century,  but  were  subsequently  introduced  from  France. 

Pliny  aflSrms  that  the  art  of  painting  glass  was  known  to  tb 
Romans.  If  so,  it  must  have  been  lost  again ;  for  no  traces  of  th< 
art  are  discoverable  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy 
It  was  brought  to  perfection  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu 
ries,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  finished  specimen  of  tlK 
arts  in  the  Middle  Ages.  After  a  slumber  of  three  hundred  yean 
it  is  beginning  to  be  again  revived  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  windows  of  churches  were  not  only  greater  in  number,  bu 
larger  in  dimensions,  than  those  of  private  dwelling-houses.  L 
the  Garlovingian  dynasty,  however,  the  windows  were  small  wm 
round,  and  very  far  from  affording  sufficient  light. 


§18.   OP  THE  ORNAMENTS  OP  THE  CHTJBCH. 

Aptbr  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  churches  w^e  ad<Mrno 
with  various  ornaments  more  or  less  costly* 
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Among  these  maybe  reckoned  the  anathemata,  or  gifts  from 
£fferent  indiyiduals,  which  were  suspended  upon  pillars,  or  placed 
bsome  other  conspicuoua  situation,  and  intended  as  memorials  of 
some  particular  mercy  or  benefit  received  from  God.  Eusebius,  in 
liis  account  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  says,  "  He  fur- 
ther enriched  it  with  numberless  offerings  of  inexpressible  beauty, 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  in  various  forms,  the 
skill  and  elaborate  arraogement  of  which,  in  regard  to  their  magni- 
tude, number,  and  variety,  we  have  not  leisure,  at  present,  to  de- 
scribe particularly."* 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  ancient  fathers  to  remark  that  they  were 
Teij  far  from  bestowing  unqualified  approbation  upon  that  style  of 
gaudy  magnificence  in  which  their  churches  were  decorated.  St. 
AiQbrose  says,  ^Hhat.  whatever  is  done  in  purity,  and  with  sin- 
cerity, is  commendable,  but  that  it  is  neither  praiseworthy  to  rear 
soperfluoQS  structures,  npr  to  neglect  such  as  are  needful ;  that  the 
priest  ought,  especially,  to  adorn  the  temple  of  God  with  becoming 
graces ;  that  it  should  be  rendered  resplendent  by  acts  of  humility 
and  charity ;  in  giving  to  the  stranger  according  to  his  necessities, 
and  as  the  dictates  of  humanity  require ;  not  by  pride,  self-indul- 
gence, and  personal  aggrandizement,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor."' 
Jerome,  in  various  passages,  inveighs  against  the  pomp  and'  pride 
displayed  in  the  churches  and  in  the  attire  of  the  priesthood.^ 
Chrjsostom  complains  of  the  vanity,  superstition,  and  oppression 
of  the  poor,  with  which  their  churches  were  erected,  though  he  ob- 
jects not  to  these  expenditures  upon  the  churches  in  themselves 
considered.^  St.  Bernard  rebukes  this  extravagant  folly  with  so 
mnch  simplicity  and  fervour,  that  the  reader  will  be  interested  to 
hear  him  in  his  own  tongue.* 

*  TftU  qoadam  arte  epargitur  ibs,  at  multiplicetur.     Ezpenditur,  ut  augeatur, 
et  effoflio  copiam  parit.     Ipso  quippe  visa  Bamptuosamm,  sed  mirandarum  yani- 
titiUB,  aeeendontur  homines  magis  ad  offerendum,  quam  ad  orandam.     Sic  opea 
opibot  haariimtnr,  sio  pecimia  pecuniam  trahit :  quia  nescio,  quo  pacto,  ubi  am- 
pliiu  diTitiarom  cemitur,  ibi  offertur  libentius.     Auro  tectia  reliquiit  sagioantur 
ocoli,  et  loculi  aperiuntur.    Ostenditur  pulckerrima  forma  Sancii  vel  Sanetse  alicu- 
jns,  et  eo  creditor  sanctior,  quo  eoloratior.     Currunt  homines  ad  osculandum, 
invitantur  ad  donandnm ;   et  magis  mirantur  pulcra,  quam  Tenerantur  sacra. 
Ponontnr  dehinc  in  ecclesia  gemmatat^  non  eoronm,  »ed  rota^  circumseptsa  lampadi- 
bos,  sed  non  minas  folgentes  truertis  lapidibtu.    Cemimus  et  pro  candelabris  arboret 
quoidam  erectaa,  multo  seris  pondere,  miro  artificis  opere  fabricatas,  nee  magis 
coniscantes  superpositis  lucernis,  quam  suis  gemmis.     Quid,  putas,  in  his  omni- 
bus qnsritur?  po&nitentium  compunctio,  an  intuentium  admiratio?     0  Tanitas 
Tanitatum,  sed  non  Tanior,  qwm.  inianior !    Fulg^t  ecclesia  in  parietibuSi  et  in 
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§14.   OF  IMAGES. 

The  primitive  GhriBtians  regarded  with  irreconcilable  ayersion 
all  pictures  or  images,  none  of  which  were  allowed  in  their  churches. 
The  Roman  emperors  required  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  their 
statues,  and  the  refusal  to  do  this  on  the  part  of  Christians  was 
frequently  the  occasion  of  their  vindictive  persecution,  as  is  seen  in 
Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  cited  above,  pp.  34-6.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  their  abhorrence  of  paganism,  effectually  excluded 
images  from  the  churches  of  the  early  Christians. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  introducing  images  into  ohurches 
is  described  by  Neander  as  follows : — ^^  It  was  not  in  the  church, 
but  in  the  family,  that  religious  images  first  came  into  use  among 
the  Christians.  In  their  daily  intercourse  with  men,  the  Christians 
saw  themselves  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  objects  of  pagan  my- 
thology, or,  at  least,  by  objects  offensive  to  their  moral  and  Chri^ 
•  tian  sentiments.  Representations  of  this  sort  covered  the  walls  in 
shops,  were  the  ornaments  of  drinking-vessels  and  seal-rings,  on 
which  the  pagans  frequently  had  engraven  the  images  of  their  gods, 
so  that  they  might  worship  them  when  they  pleased.  It  was  natu- 
ral that,  in  place  of  these  objects,  so  offensive  to  their  religious 
and  moral  sentiments,  the  Christians  should  substitute  others  more 
agreeable  to  them.  Thus  they  preferred  to  have  on  their  gollets  the 
figure  of  a  shepherd  carrying  a  lamb  on  his  shoulder,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  our  Saviour  rescuing  the  repentant  sinner^  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  parable.^  And  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  in 
reference  to  the  seal-rings  of  the  Christians,*  *  Let  our  signets  be 
a  dove,  (the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  or  a  fish,*  or  a  ship  sailing 

pauperibus  eget.  Suos  lapides  induit  anro,  et  s^os  filios  nudos  desoiit  De 
samptibas  egenomm  gervitur  oculis  divitom.  Inyeniunt  curiosi,  quo  delectentnr, 
et  non  inyeniunt  miseri,  quo  sustententur.  Utquid  saltern  Banctorum  imagines 
non  reveremur,  quibus  utique  ipsum,  quod  pedibus  conculcatui;,  sealet  pavimentum. 
Saq>e  tpuitur  in  ore  Angeli,  saepe  alicujus  sanctorum  fades  calcUnu  tunditur  froiweun- 
tium.  £t  si  non  sacris  his  imaginibus^  cur  Tel  non  parcitur  jn«2mt  eolorUmt  f  Cur 
decoras,  quod  moz  foedandum  est  ?  Cur  depingis^  quod  moz  necesse  est  conoul- 
cari  ?  Quid  ibi  Talent  yenustso  formse,  ubi  puWere  maculantur  assiduo  ?  Denique 
quid  hsec  ad  pauperes,  ad  Monachos,  ad  spirituales  tItos  ?  Nisi  forte  et  hie  me- 
mora turn  jam  poetse  Tersiculum  propheticus  ille  respondeatur :  Dommey  diUxi  de^ 
torum  domut  tvx,  et  locum  habiiationu  glorix  tux.  Assentio :  patiamur  et  hsec  fieri 
in  ecclesia :  quia  etsi  nozia  sunt  Tanis  et  ayaris,  non  tamen  simplicibus  et  de- 
TOtJS. — 0pp.  t  i.  p.  646,  ed.  Bened. 

*  The  same  allusion  as  in  the  case  of  the  fishermen, — also  an  allusion  to  the 
anagram  of  Christ's  name,  IX@TX— Ii^aow  Xptardj,  e«ov  Tioj,  SMtijp. 
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toirard  heaven^  (the  symbol  of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  in- 
diyidaal  Christian  soul,)  or  a  lyre,  (the  symbol  of  Christian  joy,)  or 
an  anchor,  (the  symbol  of  Christian  hope;)  and  he  who  is  a  fisher- 
man will  not  be  forgetful  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  of  the  children 
taken  from  the  water  ;*  for  no  images  of  gods  should  be  engraved 
on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  forbidden  all  intercourse  with  idols ; 
no  sword  or  bow,  on  the  rings  of  those  who  strive  after  peace ;  no 
goblets  on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  the  friends  of  sobriety.'    Yet 
religious  emblems  passed  from  domestic  use  into  the  churches,  per- 
haps as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  pentury.     The  walls  of  them 
were  painted  in  this  manner.     The  Council  of  Elvira,  in  the  year 
803,  opposed  this  innovation  as  an  abuse^  and  forbade  '  the  objects 
of  'worship  and  adoration  to  be  painted  on  the  walls.'  "^ 

All  this  was  in  harmony  also  with  the  ceremonials  of  the  sensu- 
ous religion  of  the  age,  which,  relying  more  on  the  outward  form 
than  on  the  inward  spirit,  sought  by  imposing  rituals  to  enforce 
religious  truth,  rather  than  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  understanding 
and  the  conscience.     Mosheim  and  Augusti  represent  this  to  have 
been  ^eminently  the  spirit  of  several  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  with 
whom  it  was  a  favotuite  sentiment,  ^'  that  religious  truth  could  bet- 
ter be  enforced  by  pictorial  representations  than  by  sermons  and  by 
books."     By  such  paintings  they  taught  their  religious   tenets. 
Gregory  the  Great,  of  the  sixth  century,  particularly  commends 
this  as  a  happy  expedient  for  instructing  the  unlearned  in  religion. 
'*  What  the  letter  is  to  the  learned,  such  is  the  painting  to  the  un- 
learned.   .For  here  they  see  what  they  ought  to  obey,  so  that  the 
ignorant  may  read  their  duty  in  the  pictured  representation." 
"Pictures,  therefore,  are  introduced  into  churches,  that  they  who 
cannot  read  from  the  written  word,  may  still  understand  it  as  de- 
picted on  the  walls."t 

In  these  sentiments  we  recognise  the  temporizing  spirit  of  the 
church,  in  accommodating  itself  to  the  superstitions  of  the  age. 
This  Gregory  greatly  encouraged,  in  total  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  primitive  Christianity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  favourite  maxim  of 
this  renowned  prelate,  that  Christianity  should  accommodate  itself 

*  The  Christians,  whom  the  Divine  teacher,  the  ^tlof  rctudaytayoi,  Christ,  leads 
through  baptism  to  regeneration. 

f  Quod  legentibns  Scriptnra,  hoc  idiotis  prestat  pictura  cernentibns. — Epitt. 
lib.  ix.  ind.  3,  ep.  0.  Id<;irco  enim  pictura  in  ecclesiis  adhibetur,  ut  ii,  qui  literas 
nesciont,  saltern  in  parietibus  yidendo  legunt,  qusB  legere  in  oodicibus  non  yalent. 
— Lib.  rii.  ind.  2,  ep.  8. 
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more  and  more  to  paganism,  to  facilitate  eonyersions  to  the  religion 
of  Christ.  Under  such  influences  and  sncb  teaching,  the  ChrisUan 
chmroh  was  soon  filled  with  images,  pictures,  and  statves  more  be- 
coming an  idors  temple  than  a  sanctuary  for  thb  worship  of  the 
living  God.. 

These  images,  though  at  first  employed  as  aids^te  devotion,  soon 
became  -the  objects  of  almost  idolatrous  veneration.  A  single  ex- 
tract  from  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  Michael  to  Louis  theTious,  la 
the  ninth  century,  is  added,  in  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  .the  age  :-s- 
^*  First  of  all,  they  put  away  the  cross  frbin  the  churches,  and  set  .U| 
Images  instead,  before  which  they  placed  their  candles  and  burned 
incense,  and  reverenced  them  as  though  they  were  the  sacred  crosi 
on  which  Christ  was  crucified.  Before  these  images  they  sang 
psalms  and  prayed  and  implored  blessings.  They  clothed  these 
images  in  linen,  and  made  them  godfathers  to  their  children  ill 
baptism.  Monks,  on  shaving  their  heads  and  in  taking  their  vows, 
let  their  hair  fall  into  the  bosom  of  the  image.  Many  priesti 
scraped  the  paint  from  the  statues,  and  mingled  it  with  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  ministered  it  to  the  communi- 
cants. Others  placed  the  sacred  elements  in  the  hands  of  the 
im%ge  as  they  were  presented  to  those  who  partdok  of  this  ordi- 
nance."* 

Such  puerilities  and  superstitions  gave  rise  to  the  famous  wai 
respecting  image-worship,  (a.  b.  726,)  which  was  characterised  bj 
many  atrocities,  and  continued  to  distract  the  church  during  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  until  842,  when  the  super- 
stitions practices  respecting  the  use  of  images  were  finally  confirmed 
and  legalized. 

The  antagonistic  spirit  by  which  this  protracted  strife  againsi 
image-worship  was  sustained,  found  an  appropriate  expression  ^ix 
the  stera  remonstrance  of  many  of  the  ancient  fathers.  ^'  As  Goj 
admonished  the  Jews,"  says  Jerome,  "^a.  d.  420,  ^^so'hath  he  aisc 
warned  us,  who  claim  to  be  the  church,  not  to  trust  in  the  splendom 
of  our  edifices,  in  gilded  and  fretted  ceilings,  and  marble  walls 
Let  not  these  be  called  the  temple  of  God.  That  alone  is  the  tnu 
temple  which  is  adorned  with  the  indwelling  of  a  true,  a  holy  life, 
and  all  the  Christian  graces."^ 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  f  a.  d.  449,  complains  '^  that  the  churol 
edifices  were  garnished  too  richly,  while  the  church  itself  was  dis* 
figured,  and  adds  that  he  would  prefer  to  have  lived  in  thai 
age  in  which  the  place  of  assembly  was  not,  indeed,  so  ricbij 
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ornamented,  but  the  chnrcli  was  crowned  with  heavenly  gifts,  than 
in  his  own  age,  when  lofty  edifices  were  erected  and  finished  in 
splendid  style,  while  the  church  itself  stood  nak^d  and  empty."* 

Epiphanius,  f  a.  d.  403,  on  obserying  in  a  strange  church  which 
he  had  entered  for  devotional  purposes,  a  vail,  hanging  on  which 
was  depicted  the  image  of  Christ,  or  of  some  saint,  indignantly  tore 
it  down,  and  urgently  remonstrated  against  the  introduction  of  such 
things  into  the  church,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion  J 


§15.  OF  THE  VENERATION  FOR  SACRED  PLACES,  AND  THE  PRIVI- 

LEQES  ATTACHED  TO  THEM.* 

0' 

It  became  customary  in  the  fourth  century  to  set  apart  the 
church  to  relipous  uses  by  a  solemn  consecration,  by  which  it  was 
invested  with  peculiar  sanctity.  The  remarks  which  follow  relate 
particularly  to  churches  subsequent  to  this  period. 

The  early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  manifested  a  profound  vene- 
nition  for  the  house  of  God,  and  zealously  guarded  it,  not  only 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  profane,  but  against  secular  and  sacri- 
legious uses.  Their  own  attendance  upon  its  ordinances  was  marked 
with  every  demonstration  of  religious  awe.  "  Let  both  men  and 
women,"  says  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  "  come  to  church  in  comely 
*pparel,  with  a  serious  gait,  with  modest  silence,  and  love  unfeigned ; 
chaste  both  in  body  and  mind,  so  that  they  may  be  duly  prepared 
to  offer  prayer  to  God.'*'  "  They  came  into  the  church  as  into  the 
palace  of  the  Great  King.  Before  going  into  the  church,  they  used 
to  wash  at  least  their  hands,  carrying  themselves  there  with  the  most 
profound  silence  and  devotion.  Nay,  so  great  was  the  reverence 
which  they  bore  to  the  church,  that  the  emperors  themselves,  who 
otherwise  never  went  without  their  guard  about  them,  when  they 
cune  to  go  into  the  church,  used  to  lay  down  their  arms — to  leave 
their  guard  behind  them,  and  to  put  off  their  crowns.**^ 

The  churches,  however,  were  occasionally  the  scenes  of  disorder 

and  sacrilege ;  especially  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  during 

the  Arian  controversy.     To  prevent  these,  Honorius  decreed,  A.  D. 

398,  the  sentence  of  scourging  and  banishment  upon  any  one  who 

should  enter  the  churdi  and  disturb  the  bishop  or  minister  in  the 

discharge  of  his  duties.     If  he  interrupted  the  religious  services,  or 

offered  violence  to  the  litany,  he  was  to  be  sentenced  to  death  by 

any  court,  civil  or  military.^ 
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I.  • 

The  following  were  some  of  the  rules  by  which  the  church  was 
guarded  from  secukr  and  sacrilegious  uses.     . 

(a)  Neither,  churches  |ior  any*  of  their  utensils,  or  implements 
could  be  sold,  mortgaged,  or  assessed  for  taxes ;  to  this  rule,  how- 
ever, there  were  occasional  exceptions, 

(b)  Churches  could  not  be  used  for  courts  of  either  civil  or  crimi- 
nal cases,  nor  for  popular  elections,  or  legislative  assemblies,  but 
they  might  be  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils, and  for  the  coronation  of  princes. 

(c)  No  marketing,  or  exchanges  in  bujring  or  selling  of  any  kind 
was  allowed  in  the  church,  much,  less  were  annual  fairs  permitted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  church. 

{d)  No  convivial  assemblies  were  in  any  instance  to  be  held  in  the 
churches.  And  even  the  love-feastSj  the  abuses  of  which  in  the 
Corinthian  church  were  so  severely  censured  by  the  apostle  F^ul, 
(1  Cor.  xi.  18  et  seq.y)  were  not  allowed  in  the  churches. 

{e)  Neither  were  churches  to  be  opened  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  travellers. 

(/)  It  was  also  a  high  offence  to  speak  irreverently  of  the  house 
of  God,  or  unworthily  to  engage  in  any  official  act  of  public  wor- 
ship.* 

AH  who  entered  into  the  church  were  first  required  to  wash  their 
hands,  and  for  this  purpose  water  was  constantly  kept  in  the  front 
part  of  the  church,  as  has  been  already  stated,  §  7,  p.  251.  This 
rite,  as  explained  by  Tertullian  and  others,  was  emblematical  of 
that  purity  of  heart  with  which  the  worshipper  ought  to  engage  in 
his  public  religious  duties.^  In  some  of  the  Eastern  churches,  par- 
ticularly in  Abyssinia,  it  was  customary,  also,  for  Christians  to  put 
off  their  shoes  on  entering  the  church,  after  the  example  of  Moses. 
Exod.  iii.  5.  Kings  and  princes,  and  military  commanders  reve- 
rently laid  aside  their  badges  of  honour  and  of  office  on  entering 
the  church,^  a  custom  which  even  Julian  the  Apostate  commends  as 
worthy  of  imitation.®  It  was,  moreover,  an  ancient  and  very  gene- 
ral usage  to  kiss  the  threshold  of  the  doors  and  the  altars  of  the 
churches,  as  another  token  of  reverence.*  Afterward  it  became 
usual  to  kiss  the  paintings  and  utensils. 

Of  the  same  general  character  were  the  numerous  directions 
given  respecting  a  quiet,  devout,  and  becoming  demeanour  in  the 
church  in  the  time  of  religious  worship  and  during  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrament.  These  directions  required  the  worship{^er  to 
appear  in  decent  apparel,  to  kneel  or  stand  in  prayer,  to  keep  the 
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head  imooTered,  to  fold  the  hands,  and  to  refrain  from  gazing  about. 
An  noise  and  bustle,  shrieking,  clapping,  hemming,  and  spitting, 
iras  expressly  forbidden,  together  ^rith  all  irreverent  gesticulation, 
teading,  and  mimicking :  all  which  serves  to  show  how  fully  the 
Cliristian  church,  at  all  times,  participated  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
pious  Israelite,  '^  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house, 
and  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth.'* 

No  account  remains  of  the  formal  consecration  of  churches  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius  describes  this  solemnity  on 
two  different  occasions,  and  records  the  sermon  which  he  himself 
preached  in  one  instance.^^  The  act  of  consecration  consisted  in 
prayer  and  other  religious  solemnities,  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic discourse. 

The  dedication  must  be  performed  by  the  bishop.  No  church 
could  even  be  built  without  his  consent  previously  obtained ;  and 
no  religious  service  could  be  held  in  the  church  until  it  had  been 
consecrated.'^  The  simple  and  appropriate  rites  of  consecration 
VBre  afterward  changed  by  Catholic  superstition  into  a  multitude 
of  mystical  ceremonies  totally  repugnant  to  the  original  design  of 
tlib  solemnity. 

§16.   OP  THE   CHURCH  AS  A   PLACE   OF   REFUGE. 

The  ancient  historians  and  Christian  fathers  mention  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  church  and  the  altar  were  made  a  safe  place 
of  xeftige,  not  only  for  Christians,  but  for  Jews  and  p^ans.     Even 
by  barbarous  nations  the  church  was  respected  as  a  sacred  asylum. 
Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  long  been  familiar  with  similar  usages. 
The  Christian  church,  therefore,  like  the  pagan  temples  and  Jew- 
ish cities  of  refuge,  very  naturally  became  a  sacred  retreat,  which 
avenging  justice  feared  to  invade.     This  right,  probably,  was  first 
established  under  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  was  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  by  succeeding  emperors ;  but  the  privilege  was 
^eatly  abused,  and,  as  early  as  A.  D.  392,  became  the  subject  of 
complaint,  as  preventing  the  ends  of  justice,  by  offering  a  hiding- 
place  for  every  fugitive  from  justice.     Arcadius,  at  the  instigation 
of  Etropius,  A.  D.  897,  is  said  to  have  abrogated  the  right  within 
his  empire.^     The  clergy  were  uniformly  opposed  to  this  decree  of 
Arcadius.     A  council  which  was  held  in  Africa,  A.  d.  409,  sent  a 
delegation  to  the  emperor  for  its  repeal.'     Chrysostom  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  it  :^  from  him  it  appear^ 
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that  AroadioB  did  net  repeal  liis  law/  But  this  was  done,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Western  church,  hy  his  brother  Honoriv^  A..  D.  41V 
which  again  was  farther  established  and  enlarged  by  his  son,  Theo- 
doeius  the  younger,  a.  d.  481.*  1ht(  privilegea*  of  this  right  were 
finally  defined  by  Justinian,  A.  B.  585,  to  this^ffect--4hat  the  lano^ 
tnary  should  afford  no  protection  to  murderers,  adulterers,  ravishcff 
of  virgms,  and  offenders  of  the  like  charaotei:,  it  being  the  inteot 
Of  the  priTilege  not  to  give  protection  to  such. criminals,  but  to  offer 
an  asylum  to  such  as  were  exposed  to  violence  and  abose  from  them. 
If,  therefore,  any  who  were  guilty  of  such  cprimes  fled  to  the- altar 
for  refuge,  they  were  to  be  immediately  taken  thence  and  punished 
according  to  law.' 

This  law  of  Justinian,  however,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
clergy,  as.  being  an  invasion  of  their  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
churches,  and,  owing  to  this  catuse  and  the  barbarous  character  of 
the  times,  it  was  never  generally  observed*  The  Councils  of  Orange, 
A.  n.  441,  of  Orleans,  a.  n.  611,  of  Aries,  a.  d.  541,  of  Ma^n,  a.  ]»« 
586,  of  Rheims,  a.  D.  680,  of  Toledo,  A.  d.  681,  etc.,  severally  vin* 
dicated  thia  right,  and  extended  protection  even  to  the  grossest  .of- 
fenders ;  and  the  less  efficient  sovereigns  acquiesced  in  their  deci- 
sions. Charlemagne  himself  fully  confirmed  these  privileges.^  They 
were  now  extended  to  the  churchyard  and  burial-ground,  and  to  the 
bishop's  house ;  and  then  again  to  the  chapels,  to  crucifixes  when 
brought  b J  the  priest  to  the  sick ;  and  even  to  the  p^rsonage.^  l%e 
right  was  also  claimed  for  cloisters,  though  it  was  not  often  exer- 
cised. The^ynod  of  Nemours,  A.  d.  1284,  confirmed  the  privilc^ 
even  on  public  inns  for  strangers,  and  religious  establishments  ge- 
nerally. The  right  was  also  claimed  for  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
cardinal,  who  also  was  the  first  to  assume  the  inviolable  rights  of  a 
public  ambassador,  jus  am/li  legatorum.  This,  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and,  as  late  as  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  asserted  as  an  important  poli- 
tical privilege. 

To  what  extent  the  privileges  above  mentioned  were  abused,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  were 
compelled  to  make  pilblic  proclamation  that  the  church  should  offer 
no  refuge  to  murderers  and  highway  robbers.*  And  the  Council 
of  Cologne  decreed,  A.  n.  1280,  that  criminals  should  only  find 
refuge  in  the  church  until  due  deliberation  should  be  had  whether 
they  should  be  subjected  to  punishment  or  receive  pardon. 

In  the  Eastern  empire,  the  right  in  question  was  the  subject  of 
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sunilar  controyersy  and  abuse.     The  famous  Tarasins,  Patriarch  of 
Oonstantmople  in  the  eighth  century,  was  a  zealous  defender  of  this 
jright.     By  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  it  was  denied  to  murderers, 
xobbersy  and  adulterers  ;^^  but  Theophilus  grantcjd  this  right  in 
fyiwont  of  his  daughter's  graye  to  all  offenders.     It  is  remarkable, 
tluLt  eyen  the  Turks  recognised  and  respected  the  sacred  priyileges 
of  the  sanctuary.     Since  the  Reformation,  these  haye  been  abro- 
gated in  all  eyangelical  churches,  and  in  many  Catholic  countries 
ibey  have  either  been  wholly  abolished  or  greatly  modified. 


CHAPTER  XtY. 

r  ' 

I 

OF  BSUQIOUS  WORSHIP. 
§1.   OF  PRIMITIVE  WORSHIP. 

Ths  first  converts  to  Christianity  continued  for  some  time  to 
freqnent  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  to  nnite  with  them  in 
their  worship.  ^In  their  own,  religions  assemblies  they  obserred 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  synagogue.  These  were  prayer, 
singing,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  occasional  remarks  and 
eriiortations  connected  with  those  portions  of  the  Scriptures  whidi 
had  been  read.  Whenever  the  apostles  met  with  their  Christian 
converts  for  religious  worship,  whether  in  private  families,  or  in 
more  public  assemblies,  both  the  record  of  their  acts  and  their  oWn 
epistles  indicate  all  the  informality,  freedom,  and  simplicity  of 
social  worship.  Subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  for  two  or 
three  centuries,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  notices  on  record  respect- 
ing the  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians  are  few  and  indefinite. 

From  Pliny's  letter,  already  cited,  it  appears  that  the  Bithynian 
Christians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  same  rites  of  worship  as  the  first  Christians.  Psalmody, 
the  worship  of  Christ,  efforts  to  discoimtenance  sin,  and  to  celcK 
brate  the  Christian  graces,  are  particularly  specified,  together  with 
their  sacred  supper. 

Lucian,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  makes  mention,  in 
the  passage  already  cited,  of  the  worship  of  Christ,  the  reading  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  their  sacred  supper.  Both  of  these  pro- 
fane authors  have  left  on  record  enough  to  indicate  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  worship  remained  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
years  from  the  apostles. 

Among  apostolical  fathers  the  reputed  epistles  of  Ignatius  are 

of  no  account.     Clement,  Polycarp,  Hennas,  Barnabas  give  us  no 

information  respecting  their  rites  of  worship.     Nor  from  Christian 

writers  have  we  any  information  on  this  subject  until  the  age  of 
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Justin  Martjn,  contemponirj  with  Lucian,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  This  father  has  incidentally  given  two  accounts 
of  the  religious  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians — one  on  the  oc- 
casion of  baptism ;  the.other,  that  of  the  customary  mode  of  worship 
on  the  Sabbath — ^which  are  here  transcribed  at  length. 

"As  many  as  are  pefsuaded  and  believe  that  the  things  which 
we  teach  and  declare  are  true,  and  promise  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  live  accordingly,  are  taught  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  be- 
seech him  with  fasting  to  grant  them  remission  for  their  past  sins, 
while  we  also  pray  and  fast  with  them.  We  then  lead  them  to  a 
place  where  there  is  water,  and  then  they  are  regenerated,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  also  were;  for  they  are  then  washed  in  that 
water  in  the  name  of  God^  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.** 

"We  then,  having  so  washed  [«.  e.  baptized]  him  who  hath  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  and  professed  the  faith,  lead  him  to  those 
who  are  called  brethren,  where  they  are  gatheted  together  to  make 
common  prayers  with  great  earnestness,  beth  for  themselves  and 
for  him  who  is  now  enlightened,  and  for  all  others  in  all  places ; 
that  having  learned  the  truth,  we  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be 
found  men  of  godly  conversation  in  our  lives,  and  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments, that  so  we  may  attain  to  eternal  salvation.     When  we 
have  finished  our  prayers,  we  salute  one  another  with  a  kiss ;  after 
which  there  is  brought  to  that  one  of  the  brethren  who  presides, 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  mited  with  water.     And  he,  having  mixed 
them,  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things,  through 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  gives  thanks  in 
many  words  for  that  God  hath  vouchsafed  to  them  those  things. 
And  when  he  hath  finished  his  praises  and  thanksgivings,  all  the 
people  who  are  present  express  their  assent,  saying.  Amen,  which 
in  the  Hebrew  language  means.  So  be  it.     The  president  having 
given  thanks,  and  the  people  having  given  their  assent,  those  whom 
we  call  deacons  give  to  each  of  those  who  are  present  a  portion  of 
the  bread  which  has  been  blessed,  and  of  the  wine  mixed  with 
water,  and  send  some  away  to  those  who  are  absent. 

**  On  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is  an  assembly  in 
one  place  of  all  who  dwell  either  in  towns  or  in  the  country,  and 
the  memoirs  of  t&e  apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
read,  as  long  as  the  time  permits.  Then,  when  the  reader  ha» 
ceased,  the  president  delivers  a  discourse,  in  which  he  reminds  and 
exhorts  them  to  the  imitation  of  all  these  good  things.    We  then 
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all  stand  up  together,  and  offer  up  our  prayers.  Then,  as  we  have 
already  said,  when  we  cease  from  prayer,  bread  is  brought,  and 
wine  and  water;  and  the  president,  in  like  manner,  offers  ii{ 
prayers  and  praises,  according  to  his  ability^  and  the  people  ex- 
press their  assent  by  saying.  Amen.  The  consecrated  elements 
we  then  diatributed  and  received  by  every  one;  and  a  portion  i. 
sent  by  the  deacons  to  those  who  are  absent.'*^ 

In  the  comparison  of  these  paragraphs,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  free  spirit  of  the  primitive  worship  with  circumstantial  yaria' 
tions.  We  here  notice,  for  the  first  time,  the  blessing  in  the  nami 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  water  in  conneotiao 
with  the  wine  of  the  eucharist — ^the  use  of  which  afterward  became 
common — ^is  here  for  the  first  time  mentioned.  Justin  is  the  firal 
to  style  the  sacrament  an  offering^  in  allusion  to  the  sacrament^ 
offerings  of  the  Jews,  and  the  distribution  of  the  elements  by  the 
deacons  to  the  absent  commimicants. 

The  order  and  mode  of  worship  at  the  jbaptismal  service  diffen 
in  several  particulars  firom  that  on  the  Sabbath.  The  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  corresponding  exhortation  are  omitted  in 
the  baptismal  service ;  the  subjects  of  the  prayers  have  all  the 
variety  and  contrast  of  occasional,  extemporaneous  prayer.  Could 
any  one  without  prejudice  or  bias  in  favour  of  a  liturgy  ever  imagine 
that  those  occasional  prayers  offered  by  the  suppliant,  according  U 
the  best  of  his  ability y  were  rehearsed  from  a  prayer  book,  or  ao* 
cording  to  any  set  form  ? 

The  whole  controv€U'sy  here  turns  on  the  interpretation  of  Jos* 
tin's  words,  where  he  says  that  the  president  prays  oori  Svvdfii^ 
at/rcj.  That  this  phrase  indicates  the  free,  spontaneous  suggestiQiu 
of  his  own  mind,  has  been  imanswerably  shown  by  Chancellor  Einj 
and  by  Clarkson,  with  which  references  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject 
after  a  brief  citation  from  the  author's  '^  Apostolical  and  Primitive 
Church,"  where  the  forms  of  prayer  are  considered  more  in  detail. 

With  regard  to  Justin's  meaning,  in  the  passage  under  consider 
ation,  let  it  be  compared  with  the  following  citations  from  the  same 
Apology  by  Justin  Martyr : — 

'^  We,  who  worship  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  are  not  atheista 
We  affirm,  as  we  are  taught,  that  he  has  no  need  of  blood,  liba- 
tions, and  incense.  But,  with  supplication  and  thanksgivings,  we 
praise  him  according  to  our  ability,  bayj  fivvaiugy  for  all  which  we 
enjoy,  £^'  oig  Tipoc^fOfie^  TidOLVy  having  learned  that,  worthily 
to  honour  him  is  not  to  consume  in  fire  by  sacrifice  what  he  h« 
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provided  for  our  sustenanoe,  but  to^  bestow  it  upon  ourselves  and 
npon  the  needy,  to  show  ourselves  by  invocations  and  hymns  thank- 
ful to  him  for  our  birth,  our  health,  and  all  that  he  has  made,  and 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season/* ' 

The  Catholic  and.  Episcopal  rendering  of  this  passage  makes  the 
author  say  that,  in  all  our  offerings,  i^*  o^g  Tipoc^epofie^  Ttaaivy 
we  praise  him,  oori  Svvdfiigj  with  the  utmost  fervency  of  devotion. 
TUnAj  however,  is  a  mistaken  rendering  of  the  verb,  TipoG^pofiaCy 
which,  in  the  middle  voiee,  means  not  to  offer  in  sacrifice,  or  to 
worship,  but  to  participate^  to  enjoy.  So  it  is  rendered  by  Scapula, 
Hedericus,  Bretschneider,  Fassow,  etc.  The  passage  relates,  not 
to  an  act  of  sacrifice,  nor  of  pitblic  worshipy  as  the  connection 
shows,  but  to  deeds,  of  piety  toward  God,  and  of  benevolence  to 
i&eo,  done  according  to  their  ability ;  by  which  means  they  offered 
the  best  refutation  of  the  groxmdless  calumnies  of  their  enemies, 
who  had  charged  them  with  an  atheistical  neglect  of  the  gods* 
The  declaration  is,  that  for  all  their  blessings  they  express,  accord- 
tx^  to  their  ahilityy  thanksgivings  to  God,  and  testify  their  grati- 
tude by  deeds  of  charity  to  their  fellow-men. 

'^  Having,  therefore,  exhorted  you,  oori  bvvafugy  according  to  our 
oiSityy  both  by  reason  and  by  a  visible  sign  or  figure,  we  know  that 
^  shall  henceforth  be  blameless  if  you  do  not  believe,  for  we  have 
done  what  we  could  for  your  conversion,**^    He  had  done  what  he 
could:  by  various  efforts  of  argument  and  exhortation,  and  by 
visible  signs  he  had  laboured  according  to  his  ability  to  bring  them 
to  receive  the  truth.     The  exhortation  was  the  free  expression  of 
Ills  heart's  desire  for  their  conversion.     Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  phrase  denotes  the  same  freedom  of  expression  in  prayer  ? 
These  passages  appear  to  us  clearly  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  in  question,  as  used  by  our  author,  and  to  justify  our  inter- 
pretation.^ 

If  one  desires  further  satisfaction  on  this  point,  he  has  only  to 
torn  to  the  works  of  Origen,  in  which  this  and  similar  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  continually  occurring,  to  denote  the  invention,  ability. 
And  powers  of  the  mind.  Origen,  in  his  reply  to  the  calumnies  of 
Celsus,  proposes  to  refute  them,  '^  according  to  his  ability.'' '*'  In 
his  preface  he  has  apologized  for  the  Christians  '^  as  well  as  he 
could."  t     These  Qhristians  sought  ^'  as  much  as  possible"  to  pre- 


*  "0017  ^vpofui,  lib.  6,  { ii.  toI.  ii.  p.  694 ;  so,  also,  xata  to  Jvvaf  or,  { 12,  p.  688. 

t  K»f a  fm  KopovMT  iwduivf  PrsDf.  lib.  Cantr.  Ceb, 
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serve  the  pnrity  of  the  church.*     They  strove  to  discover 
hidden  meaning  of  God's  word,  ^^  according  to  the  best  of  tl 
abilities."  t    In  these  instances  the  reference  is  not  to  the  ferv* 
of  the  spirits,  or  the  ardour  of  the  mind,  but  to  the  exercise  of 
mental  powers.     The  act  performed  is  done  according  to  the  in 
nuity,  the  talents  of  the  agents  in  each  case. 

From  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  we  derive  no  additional  infon 
tion  respecting  the  religious  worship  of  the  primitive  Christia] 
but  Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  briefly  descri 
the  worship  of  the  African  church : — ^^  We  meet  in  public  assem 
to  pray  for  the  emperor,  for  his  ministers,  for  the  public  welfa 
for  universal  peace,  and  the  delay  of  the  end  of  the  world,  pro  tm 
finis.  We  meet  to  read  the  Sacred  Records,  and,  as  circnmstan 
may  require,  to  stir  up  our  minds  by  way  of  remembrance  or  acU 
nition;  especially  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we  confirm  our  faith,* 
quicken  our  hope,  we  establish  our  confidence,  and,  by  renewed  \ 
plication,  encourage  ourselves  .to  keep  the  Divine  law.  In  the  sa 
assemblies  we  offer  also  admonitions,  we  institute  ezaminatio 
and  administer  the  Divine  censure,  [the  religious  discipline  of  1 
church ;]  for  with  great  caution  such  examinations  are  made, 
though  under  the  eye  of  God,  and  in  view  of  the  future  judgme 
whether  any  one  has  so  offended  as  to  require  him  to  be  exclud 
from  the  fellowship  of  our  prayers,  from  our  public  assemblies,  a 
from  all  communion  within  sacred  things.  Certain  elders  pres: 
who  have  obtained  this  honour,  not  by  purchase,  but  by  the  tei 
mony  of  their  lives."  Tertullian  then  explains  what  provisions  i 
made  by  charitable  collections  for  orphan  children,  for  the  po 
the  aged,  the  afficted,  and  the  persecuted,  as  specified  above,  p.  7 
he  describes  the  mutual  affection  of  the  brethren  and  their  comn 
nity  of  goods,  and  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  love-feas 
and,  in  this  connection,  gives  us  a  further  insight  into  their  mode 
religious  worship.  '^  No  one  takes  his  seat  at  the  table  until  pra^ 
has  been  offered  to  God.  They  eat  only  suflScient  to  satisfy  th 
hunger,  and  drink  enough  to  slake  their  thirst.  They  partake 
these  provisions  in  remembrance  that  God  is  to  be  honoured 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  converse  as  in  the  audience  of  Ch 

*  "Odij  ^vvofui,  Contr,  Celt.  Ub.  8,  toI.  ii.  p.  482. 

f  Lib.  6,  12,  p.  680.  Comp.  in  Comment,  in  Math,  oaij  6vvaft*s^  torn.  17,  ' 
iii.  p.  809 ;  xcvra  ro  ivvatov,  torn.  16,  vol.  iii.  p.  785 ;  xata  ivvofuv,  torn.  17,  ^ 
ill.  p.  779,  Tol.  It.  p.  6;  xata  i^  Tta^aop  6vva/uv,  torn.  17,  toI.  iii.  p.  794;  i 
CiiAaKBon's  Viicoune  on  LUurgiea,  pp.  247-874,  Select  Works,  London,  184d. 
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After  this,  lights  are  brought  in,  and  water  for  the  hands ;  then  any 
one  present  is  requested  to  sing  a  song  to  God,  either  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptured  or  from  the  stiff gesttons  of  his  own  mindj  de  pro* 
prioingenio.     After  this  the  festival  is  concluded  by  prayer." 

Here,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  we  recognise  still  the 
mutual  fellowship  and  communion  of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity, 
perpetuated  by  the  siime  familiar  rites  of  sacred  worship — prayer, 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  mutual  exhortation  and  encourage- 
ment in  thek  religious  life,  psalms  and  spiritual  songs.  On  another 
oecasion  he  informs  us,  that  as  in  this  instance,  the  Christians 
sometimes  began  their  religious  assemblies  before  nightfall,  and 
continued  them  into  the  evening;  in  other  instances  they  assem- 
Wed  at  the  dawn  of  day  for  social  worship. 

The  testimony  of  TertuUian  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  a  litur- 
^cal  form  of  worship  in  the  primitive  worship.  "We  Christians 
pray,"  he  says,  "  without  a  monitor,  because  from  the  heart,**  sine 
fnonitore  quia  de  pectore, 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  reconcile  this  expression 
with  the  use  of  a  prayer-book ;  but,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
freedom  and  simplicity  in  which  worship  was  at  that  time  con- 
daeted,  its  real  import  is  sufficiently  obvious.  He  justifies,  indeed, 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  but  seems  to  intimate  that  to  God 
ilone  belongs  the  right  of  prcfscribing  forms  of  prayer.  "God 
alone,"  says  he,  "can  teach  us  how  he  would  be  addressed  in 
prayer*"  Bat  he  adds,  "  Our  Lord,  who  foresaw  the  necessities  of 
men,  after  he  had  delivered  this  form  of  prayer,  said,  ^  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive ;'  and  there  are  some  things  which  need  to  be  asked, 
according  to  every  one*s  circumstances ;  the  rightful  and  ordinary 
being  first  used  as  a  foundation,  we  may  lawfully  add  other  occa- 
sional desires,  and  make  this  the  basis  of  other  petitions."^ 

The  writings  of  tenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Minucius 
Felix,  and  Cyprian,  and  even  the  voluminous  works  of  Origen  and 
Ensebius,  afford  little  additional  information  respecting  the  forms 
of  worship  that  prevailed  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  They 
indicate  no  essential  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  primitive 
worship.  They  give  no  intimation  of  any  liturgical  forms  of  prayer 
for  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  this, 
88  may  appear  under  another  head,  was  not  a  prescribed  liturgical 
form,  but  an  example  of  the  appropriate  spirit  and  subjects  of 
prayer,  however  and  by  whomsoever  offered. 

We  will  only  add,  on  this  subject,  that  the  attitude  of  the  primi- 
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tive  ChriBti&ns  forbids  the  supposition  that  ihej  u^ed  irritten 
prayers.  -  The  attitude  of  the  suppliant  was  with,  eyes  upUfted  and 
hands  outopread,*  or  kneeling  with  head  inclined  and  eyes  closed^ 
to  shut  out  from  the  mind  every  disturbing  object,  or,  as  Origen 
expresses  it,  ^*  closing  the  eyes  of  his  senses,  but  erecting  those  of 
his  mind." 

We  ar^  far  from  aflSrming  that  the  free,  familiar,  confiding  spirit 
of  the  early  Christians  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  a 
liturgy ;  but  surely  such  a  spirit  does  find  utterance  rather  in  the 
unstudied  suggestions  of  the  occasion  than  in  the  frigid,  formal  dic- 
tations of  a  prayer-book.  When  we  take  into  Consideration,  also, 
the  customary  attitude  for  prayer,  in  connection  With  the  absence 
of  all  historical  evidence  of  a  liturgy  previous  to  the  third  century, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  was  unknown  in>  the  church  previous  to 
that  period. 

§2.   OF  THB  SECBET  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHUBCH. 

DISCIPLINA  ABCANI. 

'  In  an  historical  survey  of  the  rites  of  public  worship  observed  by 
the  primitive  Christians,  we  arrive  at  a  period,  antecedent  to  the 
use  of  a  liturgy,  when  an  important  change  was  introduced  into 
their  public  worship  by  the  division  of  it  into  parts  or  lessons, 
known  subsequently  as  the  missa  catechumenarum  and  the  musa 
fedeUum — the  masSy  or  service,  for  the  catechumens  and  for  the 
faithful,  the  baptized  or  believers.  The  origin  of  this  innovation 
and  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it  are  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Christianity  in 
the  beginning  confessedly  had  no  mysteries  to  conceal,  or  none 
which,  with  "  prudent  reserve,"  should  be  withheld  from  the  igno- 
rant, the  irreligious,  the  uninitiated.  Nothing  like  this  secret 
discipline,  which  reserved  certain  topics  of  religion  exclusively  for 
baptized  believers,  and  excluded  all  others,  was  known  in  the  age 
of  the  apostles,  or  that  which  immediately  followed.  But  it  became 
customary  at  an  early  period  to  celebrate  the  ordinances  of  religion 
with  an  air  of  profoimd  mystery.  The  church  became  a  Beeret 
Boctetyy  whose  rites,  in  connection  with  certain  doctrines,  were  con- 
cealed with  the  strictest  caution  from  the  uninitiated. 

*  niuo  stirsum  suspicientes  Christiani  manibus  expanris,  quia  innocoif ,  eapit* 
nado,  quia  non  erub^soimus ;  denique  sine  monitore,  quia  de  peetore  oramiis. 
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Not  only  wiere  imbelieyers  of  every  kind  excluded  from  them,  but 
eren  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church  were  kept  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  peculiar  ordinances  and  doctrines  of  the  church. 
These  were  themes  upon  which  the  private  professor  and  the  public 
tetcher  were  strictly  forbidden  to  touch.  Not  a  hint  was  allowed 
to  be  given  nor  a  whisper  breathed  on  these  topics.  Even  the 
preacher,  when  led  in  public  discourse  to  speak  of  the  sacraments 
and  of  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  contented  him- 
self with  remote  allusions,  and  dismissed  the  subject  by  saying, 
The  initiaUd  understand  me — lOaaiv  oi  (iSfivrifisvoL.  The  fathers 
ne?er  allowed  themselves  to  write  on  these  mysteries,  except  in 
enigmatical  and  figurative  expression,  lest  they  should  seem,  in 
their  own  phraseology,  to  be  giving  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs, 
or  casting  pearls  before  swine. 

Neither  the  apostolical  fathers  nor  their  immediate  successors 
make  any  allusion  to  this  secret  discipline.     Tevtullian  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  it  in  the  passage  cited  in  the  margin.     He  reflects  se- 
verely upon  the  irregularities  of  certain  heretics.     "  No  one  knows 
who  is  a  catechumen ;  who  a  believer.     They  all  come  and  hear 
tod  pray  alike ;  and  even  if  the  heathen  chance  to  come  in,  they 
give  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  and  cast  their  pearls,  such  as  they 
are,  before  swine."*    He  proceeds  to  complain  that  even  the  women 
venture  to  assume  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry,  and  that 
they  observe  no  order  in  their  ecclesiastical  appointments,  so  that 
"the  same  one  is  to-day  a  bishop ;  to-morrow,  something  else;  one 
day  a  presbyter;  another,  a  layman."     From  this  connection,  the 
inference  is  that  Tertullian  has  reference  to  these  disorders,  rather 
than  to  any  improper  attendance  upon  forbidden  mysteries.     It 
would  seem,  however,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  churches  bf  Africa  began  to  attach  a  mysterious  solemnity 
to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  to  withdraw  them  from  the  notice  of  the  irreligious  and  unbeliev- 
ing.    Neander  supposes  this  mysticism  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
Alexandrian  church.     The  theology  of  Clement  and  Origen,  of  this 
church,  was  deeply  tinged  with  it.     From  the  African  churches,  this 
secret  discipline  spread  to  those  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  was 
gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  and  matured 
in  the  fourth.     Mosheim,  in  his  Commentaries,  has  sketched,  with 

*  Imprimis  quia  catechumenus,  quia  fidelis,  incertum  est.  Poriter  adeunt, 
pariter  audiunt,  pariter  orant ;  etiam  cihnici  si  superrenerint,  sanctum  canibiis, 
et  porcis  margaritaA,  Ucet  non  Teras,  jactabunt. — De  Prmserip.  c.  41. 
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his  usual  candour  .and  clearness,  the  various  phases  of  this  delusion 
in  the'  progress  of  its  deyelopment.  The  result  of  his  researches 
on  this  recondite  subject  are  given  in  .detail,  from  the  recent  trans- 
lation by  Dr,  Murdock : — 

"  That  the  more  learned  of  the  Christians,  subsequently  to  the 
second  century,  cultivated,  in  secret,  an  abstruse  discipline  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  which  they  taught  publicly,  is  well  known 
to  every  one.  Concerning  the  argument,  however,  or  matter  of 
this  secret  or  mysterious  discipline,  its  origin,  and  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  there  are  infinite  disputes.  But  these  contentions, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  among  mortals,  instead  of  elucidating,  have 
rather  tended  to  throw  additional  obscurity  over  a  thing  of  itself 
sufficiently  intricate,  and  that  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  set  illus- 
tration at  defiance.  This  has  more  particularly  been  the  case  since 
the  advocates  for  the  papacy  have  endeavoured  to  avul  themselves 
of  this  secret  discipline  of  the  ancient  Christians  in  support  of  their 
cause.  To  me,  it  appears  that  this  obscurity  might  be  in  part  re- 
moved, if  due  attention  were  paid  to  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  have  been  hitherto  commonly  overlooked,  namely,  that  among 
the  ancient  Christians  there  existed  not  merely  one,  but  several 
species  of  secret  discipline,  which  were,  indeed,  of  some  affinity  to 
each  other,  but  between  which  it  is  necessary  in  regard  to  this 
question  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction,  in  order  to  prevent  our  con- 
founding together  things  in  themselves  really  different. 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  sort  of  secret  or  mysterious  dis- 
cipline that  related  to  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  Christian  re-* 
ligion  and  worshippers  of  false  gods ;  but  even  this  was  of  more 
than  one  kind.  For,  first,  there  was  a  sort  of  discipline  of  this 
nature  that  respected  all  who  were  adverse  to  the  Christian  faith 
generally  and  without  distinction.  There  were  certain  points  of 
belief,  for  instance,  at  this  time  current  among  the  Christians  re- 
specting the  destruction  that  hung  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
empire,  as  well  as  the  wars  and  final  discomfiture  of  Antichrist,  the 
near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  millennium,  and  other 
matters,  peradventure,  connected  with  these.  Now  if  things  of  this 
kind  had  been  promulgated  without  reserve  among  the  multitude, 
there  can  btj  no  doubt  but  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  enmity 
and  ill-will  would  have  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple toward  the  Christians.  Great  care  was  therefore  taken  to  con- 
ceal every  thing  of  this  nature  from  all  except  comparatively  a  few, 
of  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  there  could  be  no  apprehension. 


^ 
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''Another  species  Qf  secret  discipline  had  relation  to  those  whom 
the  CiluristianB  were  desirous  of  rescuing  from  the  dominion  of  su- 
perstition and  initiating  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  With 
these  they  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  somewhat  cautiously,  lest, 
by  a  premature  communication  of  the  truth,  their  minds  might  re- 
ceive impressions  unfavourable  to  the  Christian  religion^  They, 
therefore,  observed  at  first  a  total  silence  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Scripture  respecting  the  person,  merits,  and 
fimctions  of  Christ ;  as  well  as  those  other  mysteries,  to  the  right 
comprehending  of  which  the  human  mind  is  of  itself  unequal,  and 
confined  them  wholly  to  such  things  as  right  reason  points  out 
concerning  the  Deity,  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  duties.  When 
these  had  been  sufSciently  inculcated  and  suitably  received,  and 
not  before,  they  proceeded  to  points  of  a  higher  and  more  abstruse 
nature.  Respecting  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians  in  regard 
to  this,  the  reader  will  find  a  notable  passage  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions. 

''These  Constitutions  direct  a  widow,  when  she  is  questioned  on 

the  subject  of  religion,  to  reply  in  respect  to  whatever  may  tend  to 

prevent  error.     '  Let  her  answer  only  so  as  may  tend  to  subvert 

the  error  of  polytheism  and  demonstrate  the  doctrine  concerning 

the  monarchy  of  God.     But  of  the  remaining  doctrines  let  her  not 

answer  any  thing  rashly,  lest,  by  saying  any  thing  unleamedly,  she 

should  cause  the  word  to  be  blasphemed.     For  the  Lord  has  taught 

us  that  the  word  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  Matt.  xiii.  31, 

which  is  of  a  fiery  nature,  and,  if  any  one  useth  it  unskilfully,  he 

will  find  it  bitter.     For  in  the  mystical  points  we  ought  not  to  be 

rash,  but  cautious.    For  the  Lord  exhorteth  us,  saying,  (hst  not 

your  pearls  before  sunne,  lest  they  trample  them  with  their  feet, 

and  turn  again  and  rend  you.     For  unbelievers,  when  they  hear 

the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  not  explained  as  it  ought  to  be,  but 

defectively,  and  especially  that  concerning  his  incarnation  or  his 

passion,  will  rather  reject  it  with  scorn,  and  laugh  at  it  as  false, 

than  praise  God  for  it.' 

'^  Entirely  distinct  from  these,  there  existed  another  species  of 
secret  discipline,  which  regarded  Christians  alone,  and  had  respect, 
in  part,  to  the  catechumens,  or  those  who  had  not  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  and,  in  part,  to  the  regular  members  of  the 
church.  This  discipline,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  catechumens,  is 
sufficiently  known.  The  catechumens  were  not  admitted  either  to 
the  common  prayers  or  to  a  sight  of  the  celebration  of  the  sacred 
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rites  ordained  hj  Glirist,  or  to  what  were  termed  the  feasts  of  love ; 
nor  were  they  at  all  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  these  parts  of 
Divine  worship,  or  any  of  the  injunctions  or  regulations  appertain- 
ing to  them,  until  they  had  been  regularly  adopted*  as  members  of 
the  church  by  baptism;  and,  consistently  with  this,  the  sailed 
preachers  made  it  a  rule  to  abstain  from  entering  into  any  discus- 
sions immediately  relating  either  to  baptism  or  the  Lord's  supper, 
in  presence  of  the  catechumens.  But  this  kind  of  discipline  had 
certainly  in  it  somewhat  of  an  alien  cast,  and  betrayed  an  imita- 
tion of  foreign  manners  and  customs  but  little  laudable. 

"  Of  a  much  more  praiseworthy  nature  was  the  practice  of  con- 
sulting the  furtherance  and  advantage  of  weak  and  illiterate  Chris- 
tians, by  directing  the  teachers  to  accommodate  their  discourses  to 
the  capacities  of  their  hearers,  and  in  popular  addresses  to  omit  aU 
such  things  as  were  not,  without  difficulty,  to  be  comprehended  by 
persons  of  low  and  simple  minds.  Instructions  to  this  effect  are  to 
be  found  in  Origen,  contra  Cdsunty  lib.  iii.  p.  14S,  edit.  Spencer, 
as  well  as  in  other  Christian  writers.  Undoubtedly,  nothing  can 
be  more  commendable  and  wise  than  to  avoid  troubling  weak  and 
simple  minds  with  things,  to  the  right  comprehension  of  which  an 
ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  is  by  no  means  equal. 

"In  addition  to  all  these  different  species  of  secret  discipline, 
which  had  relation  to  particular  classes  of  men,  and  were  regulated 
by  certain  modes  and  times,  there  remains  still  yet  another  to  be 
mentioned,  of  a  nature  altogether  different,  being  controlled  neither 
by  time  nor  place,  and  having  respect  to  no  class  of  men  in  par- 
ticular, but,  with  few  exceptions,  equally  regarding  all,  as  well 
Christians  as  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  Christian  faith. 
This,  without  question,  consisted  of  divers  maxims  and  opinions 
which  were  cherished  by  the  Christian  teachers  in  private  among 
themselves,  and  never  communicated  to  the  people  at  large,  or  even 
to  their  own  immediate  disciples  indiscriminately,  but  only  in  secret 
to  such  of  these  latter  as  had  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  trust- 
worthiness and  taciturnity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
writer  that  notices  this  sort  of  discipline;  before  him,  no  men- 
tion whatever  is  made  of  it  by  any  author.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  but  little  doubt  that  it  originated  among  the  Christians  of 
Egypt,  and  was  by  them  communicated  to  the  other  churches. 
Clement  represents  this  secret  discipline,  to  which  he  gives  the  title 
of  yvcictg,  as  having  been  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  Nor  does 
he  discover  the  least  hesitation  in  asserting,  with  the  Gnostics,  that 
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the  diBcipline  communicated  by  our  blessed  SaTiour  to  mankind 
was  of  a  twofold  nature,  the  one  calculated  for  the  world  at  large, 
the  other  designed  only  for  the  wise  and  prudent ;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  what  was  taught  publicly  to  the  people  by  Christ  himself, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  the  latter,  of  certain  maxims 
and  precepts  that  were  communicated  merely  by  word  of  mouth  to 
a  few  only  of  the  disciples. 

^'  What  Clement  says  of  the  Divine  origin  of  this  discipline  is, 
miquestionaUy,  a  mere  fiction,  devised  either  by  him  or  some  other 
admirer  of  philosophy,  with  a  view  to  silence  the  importunate  re- 
monstrances of  those  friends  to  Christian  simplicity  who,  mindful 
of  St.  Paul's  injunction,  were  continually  protesting  against  any 
attempt  to  blend  philosophy  with  the  religion  of  the  gospel.     To 
Clement  such  sanctified  deceptions  and  pious  inventions  appeared 
not  at  all  unwarrantable;  indeed^  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
tliey  were  countenanced  by  all  such  of  the  Christian  teachers  as 
^^rcre  of  the  Egyptian  or  modern  Platonic  school.    In  reality,  there 
be  no  doubt  that  Clement,  and  most  probably  also  his  mas- 
whose  authority  he  frequently  adduces,  learned  the  mode  of 
^lending  philosophy  with  religion  from  Philo ;  and  the  secret  dis- 
pline,  or  the  practice  of  cautiously  concealing  their  philQ^ophical 
:plications  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
*om  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  from  Philo.     The  thing,  in  fact,  is 
xiot  altogether  dissembled  by  Clement,  who  frequently  compares 
1^  secret  discipline  with  the  heathen  mysteries  and  the  interior 
^nd  recondite  wisdom  of  the  philosophers,  and  defends  it  by  a  re- 
ference to  both  of  these." 

The  same  author  subjoins  the  following  extract  as  an  example  of 
the  pompous  strain  in  which  Philo  was  accustomed  to  descant  upon 
the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  church : — "  Having  then,  0  ye  initi- 
ated !  through  the  channel  of  purified  organs,  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  these  things,  let  them  sink  deep  into  your  minds  as  holy  myste- 
ries, not  to  be  revealed  to  the  profane.     Bury  them  within  your 
l)08oms,  and  preserve  them  as  a  treasure;  a  treasure  consisting, 
not  of  corruptible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  but  of  the  fairest 
and  most  valuable  portion  of  true  wealth,  namely,  a  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  virtue,  and  of  the  ofispring  that  is  generated  of  them 
both.     Whenever  ye  chance  to  meet  with  any  one  else  of  the  initi- 
ated, beseech  him  with  the  most  earnest  entreaties  not  to  conceal 
from  you  any  mystery  that  he  may  have  more  recently  discovered. 
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and  leave  him  not  until  you  shall  have  obtained  f fom  him  the  mostr 
intimate  insight  into  it." 

^*  Philo,  without  doubt,  imitated  the  Egyptians ;  Clement,  as  un- 
questionably, followed  the  example  of  Philo;  and  Origeh  trod 
clearly  in  the  footsteps  of  both.  The  more  recent  Christian  teach- 
ers, for  the  most  part,  formed  themselves  upon  the  model  of  this 
latter  father.  The  secret  discipline  of  Philo  consisted  in  the  ap- 
plication of  philosophic  principles  to  religion  and  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  nor  was  that  of  Clement  ever  thought  to  differ  from  it,  ezpept 
by  those  who  had  not  sufficiently  informed  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  reader  will  understand  me,  in  what  I  have  said  above,  as 
not  meaning  to  attribute  the  absolute  invention  of  this  discipline  to 
Philo ;  for  we  )cnow  that  long  before  his  time  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  several  Jews  to  expomid  and  illustrate  Moses  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  other  Greek  philosophers ; .  but  of  this,  I  think, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Clement  and  the  other  Egyptian  teach- 
ers by  whom  this  discipline  was  first  introduced- into  the  Christian 
church,  were  indebted  for  their  acquaintance  with  it  entirely  to 
Philo.  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  it  to  contemplate  the  influence  and 
authority  which  this  Alexandrian  Jew  had  at  one  time  acquired 
among  the  Christians." 

The  subjects  which  were  shrouded  in  such  mystery,  were — 

1.  The  manner  of  administering  baptism. 

2.  The  manner  of  administering  unction  or  confirmation. 

3.  Ordination. 

4.  The  public  prayers  of  the  church. 

5.  The  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper. 

6.  The  creed. 

7.  The  Lord's  prayer ;  and 

8.  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity.* 

*  The  following  citations  will  illustrate  the  usage  of  the  ohnroh  respecting 
these  mysteries.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  a.  d.  398,  c.  84,  decreed  that 
until  the  dismission  of  the  catechumens,  no  one,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile  or  here- 
tic, should  be  excluded  from  the  church. 

Quid  est,  quod  occultum  est  et  non  publicum  in  ecclesia?  sacramentum  bap- 
tismi,  sacramentum  eucharistiae.  Opera  nostra  bona  yident  pagani,  sacramenta 
▼ero  occultantur  illis.— August.  JSxpo8,in^,  103  s.  1.  (0pp.  t.  ir.  p.  856.)  M17  dctr 
f  oj  ajf tpof ow'oj  irti  Hapwalq.  axpocdfjUvuv  yivta^ai. — Cone.  Laod,  c.  6.  Miuiwr  ;t<tpo- 
^ovfvv  xcu  ra;  ixdvuiv  tvz°^  xaXtt  rots,  xaU  avtoi  iytu^t^l^wtai^  xai  iftt^oCtotv 
tiattp  l(Sa6iv  fitfivfjfiivoi'  oi>  yap  6^  ^«^j  irli  twy  afjivrituiv  txxfAvHtHV  o^orfa. — 
C^aET«osTOM.  h.  18,  in  2  Cor. 

Tovta  td  /watripuii  d  vw  ^  ixxXr^aia  diijyntai  om  f 9  ix  xaf  i7;^ov/unoy  /utoQaX' 
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Bingham  supposes  that  the  reasons  for  this  mysterious  conceal- 
ment were,  that  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  religions  rites 
of  the  church  might  not  give  needless  offence.  It  was  often  ob- 
jected to  the  Christians  that  they  had  no  temples  nor  altars,' no 
impressive  rites.  They  accordingly  withdrew  their  rites  from  public 
view  as  much  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  like  that  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  might  have  been  concealed 
because  very  obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  religion. 

This  mystery  quickened  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer  also,  as  man 
is  ever  curious  to  pry  into  forbidden  secrets. 

It  was  a  part  of  that  long  process  of  preparation  by  which  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  church  gradually  attained  to  this  de- 
gree of  advancement,  styled  by  them  TeXf Triv — -perfection — the  per- 
fection of  mysteries. 

Many  pagans  in  the  age  of  Constantino  pressed  into  the  church 
irith  all  their  partialities  for  their  Eleusinian  mysteries.  For  ad- 
iiiiBsion  to  these,  a  certain  preparatory  probation  was  requisite. 
The  admission  was  solemnized  by  imposing  formalities,  and  it  was 
the  height  of  impiety  to  disclose  any  of  those  hidden  mysteries.  "*" 
So  the  Constitutions  direct  that  if  one,  by  any  means,  has  been  an 
observer  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  he  should  be  immediately  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  that  he  may  thus  be  laid  under  bans  not 
to  divulge  the  secret.  No  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  analogy  be- 
tween these  profane  mysteries  and  those  mysterious  solemnities  of 
the  church  which  were  connected  with  her  secret  discipline. 

XofU9<j^  cvx  sativ  t^  i^vtxots  Biriyna^ai.  ov  Toap  i^ixqi  fa  Htpi  ftarpo^  xai  viov  xai 

oyuni  KrcviTaf  0$  ^ivjyavfu^  itvotrfiut,,  ovd<  to.  ftt^  tutv  fivatri^ujv  iftl  xatf^x^f*^^'^^ 

Xfvxwf  XaXoC/ifv,  oMa  9t€lKka,  ftoMjixii  liyofuv  imxtxaXufifUvtos,  tva  oL  iOotsi  fnotoi 

ffoi^ffi,  x(u  M  foj  ti96ttt  /iJ7  j3Xa|3M9i. — Ctriil.  Ilierot,  Cateeh.  6,  {  29.     BovXo/tcu 

OO^Mf  tovto  tiiulvj  oi>  *f o^ftw  6k  6,ja.  t'ov$  dfiv^ov;*  ovf Oi  yap  dv^xoXtaWpoy  t^fuv 

noutvtjt  tr^v  tii^otp^  Mfoyxa^ovtrsy  ^  f*^  yjtyuv  an^i^  ^  £t(  cwroi^  ^xi^ptw   td 

atto^l^a. — CHRT8O8T0M.  hom.  40,  in  1  Cor.     'I(ya9iy   m  fiffivijfjUvoi  rov  ^tor^pcov 

tovrou  xriv  iaxvv.  iioia^t  bk  xai  vfuli  fuxpov  iiattpov. — Cateeh,  i.  ad  illuminand. 

(t.  ii.  p.  226.)     *Aai^fUii  iia  rovf  ofivritovi  ftspi  rwy  ^tuw  iiaXiyofit^  fAvistfjpuw^ 

tovt%»  d<  ;)f(.>pc^o^KJv,  ca^i  fov;  fiffivf^fiivovt  6i6daxofiii>. — Tbkodobbt.  quaest. 

in  Num.  15,  (0pp.  t.  i.)     Nunc  de  mysteriis  dioere  tempus  admonet,  atque  ipiiam 

tacramentorum  rationem  edere,  quam  ante  baptismum  si  putassemus  insinnan- 

dam  nondum  initiails,  prodidisse  potins  quam  edidisse  aestimaremur. — ^Ambko- 

Birs,  De  Mysteriitf  o.  1. 

*  Vetabo,  qui  cereris  sacrum 

Yulgarit  areanee,  sub  iisdem 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilomque  mecum 

SoWat  phaselam. 
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The  clergy  abo  fayoured  this  system  as  a  means  of  se^'-aggrsir: 
dizement.  Ever  watchful  to  promote  the  dignity  tad  influence 
thjeir  order,  they  readily  saw  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  makixx.  j 
themselves  the  ministers  of  mysterious  rites,"  to  be  essayed  only  Y>2 
consecrated  hands,  and  the  guardians  and  instructors  of  ordinanc^^ 
and  doctrines  too  sacred  for  vulgar  minds. 

How  long  this  system  was  continued  is  not  known.  Cyril 
Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nazian,  Basil,  Ghrysostom,  Augustine,  and  tb^ 
fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  make  frequent  mention  o^ 
it ;  but  it  disappears  from  the  writings  of  authors  in  the  eastex^ 
churches  after  the  sixth  century.  Cardinal  Bona  has  shown  th^^^ 
the  catechetical  system  was  discontinued  in  the  western  church^^ 
about  the  year  700 ;  and  with  this  doubtless  oeafied  this  secret  dis^ 
cipline.     Cessante  cauBa^  cesi^tt  effectus.  • 

The  influence  of  the  system  under  consideration  was  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  church,  in  corrupting  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
its  worship.  Indeed,  it  had  no  small  influence  in  introducing  the 
corruptions  and  formalities  which  subsequently  dishonoured  the 
Christian  church.  It  gave  a  mysterious  importance  to  the  rites  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of 
baptism  to  wash  away  all  sin,  of  the  grace  communicated  in  the 
sacramental  supper,  and  of  actual  presence  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  their  origin  in  these  mysteries.^ 

§3.    OP   LITURGIES. 

1.  Liturgies  unknovm  to  the  Primitive  Churches. — Much  learn- 
ing and  historical  research  have  been  expended  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  trace  the  use  of  liturgy  far  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  and  even  to  wrest  the  usage  and  authority  of  the  apos- 
tles into  an  argument  for  the  use  of  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer; 
but  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  primitive  worship,  and  the  attitude  of  the  worship- 
pers as  incompatible  with  the  use  of  a  prayer-book,  the  survey  of 
the  religious  rites  as  described  in  the  preceding  article,  may  fairly 
be  alleged  as  an  argument  against  the  early  use  of  a  liturgy.  Pre- 
maturely to  disclose  these  mysteries,  even  to  Christians  themselves, 
directly  or  indirectly,  was  sacrilege.*  Procul!  ohy  procul  esie 
profani  !  was  the  stern  and  sanctimonious  cry  of  the  Christian,  in 

■ 

*  Otfov  yof  1^  Iriftoovlxa  xaatvVi  ov6c  lativ  iitttlv, — Chetsostom,  th  Tim.  ii. 
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Ixxiitatioii  of  the]yaga&  priest ;  neither  would  commit  their  mysteries 
writing.  Basil  the  Great,  when  writing  a  confidential  letter  to 
firiend  Meletins,  wonld  not  venture  to  write  on  this  awful  sub- 
ject,  but  refers  him  to  Theophrastus,  a  friend,  for  a  verbal  expla- 
z^ation.^  What  thej  might  not  explain,  thej  feared  to  commit  to 
"vifriting.*  Basil,  in  justification  of  his  extreme  caution,  i^pealed 
the  famous  maxim  of  Origen,  ^^  Mysteries  must  not  be  committed 
writing." 

2.  Silence  <kf  the  andente  respecting  them. --^  The  profound 
nlencei  both  of  friends  and  enemies,  in  the  early  agest  of  the 
^burch,  respecting  liturgies  and  forms  of  prayer,  is  urged  as  a  valid 
ATgament  against  the  liturgical  worship  of  the  primitive  church. 
Socrates  relates  that  Macarius,  a  disorderly  presbyter  in  Egypt, 
A.  D.  832,  leaped  upon  the  altar,  overturned  the  table,  broke  the 
luystioal  eup,  and  burned  the  sacred  books — ta  c^pd  ^t^^a — ^the 
Bible.*    About  the  same  time  Gorgius,  an  Arian  bishop  who  suc- 
ceeded Athanasius,  entered  a  church  by  force,  and  offered  indigni- 
ties to  the  holy  table,  the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Scriptures — rdg 
fcf'o^  TOP  ^pa4^  ^i^^v^—the  Bible,  the  holy  font,  the  wine, 
the  oil,  the  doors,  the  latticed  partitions  on  the  chancel,  the  candle- 
fticks,  the  tapers^      In  this  minute  enumeration,  no  mention  is 
made  of  ^e  prayer4>ook^  which,  if  such  there  had  been,  must  more 
than  all  else  luive  inflamed  the  exterminating  zeal  of  this  Arian 
bishop  against  his  orthodox  predecessor. 

3.  Not  included  in  the  eacred  books  of  Christians. — In  the 
relentless  and  bloody  persecution  of  Dioclisean,  a.  D.  303,  Chris- 
tians under  pain  of  death  were,  by  the  edict  of  the  Emperor,  re- 
quired to  deliver  up  the  Bible  and  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned. 
Magistrates  were  required  to  enter  churches  and  private  houses  in 
«n  exterminatilig  search  for  these  books  y  many  were  brought  forth 
and  burned ;  many  Christians,  known  as  traditores,  under  the  form 
of  these  terrible  trials,  gave  up  their  books,  but  many  more  suffered 
torture  and  death  in  steadfast  refusal  of  obedience  to  the  decree. 
But  in  all  the  records  of  this  terrible  persecution,  though  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books  of  the  Christians  are  mentioned,  no  in- 
timation is  given  of  a  liturgy  or  prayer-book,  as  either  discovered, 
delivered  up,  or  concealed  and  withheld.  The  inference  is,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  at  this  time  known  or  preserved  among  the 
aacred  books  of  these  persecuted  Christians. 


*  ^qfSov^rof  yoo^tu'  a  xai  TJytw  ifi/Kaiaftitjv, — Clim.  AUr,  Siram,  ii. 
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4.  Providential  omissions. — Indeed,  Archbishop  Whately 
gards  the  omission  of  all  liturgical  forms  in  the  Scriptures,  as  0a» 
miraculous  intervention  to  save  the  church  from  the  superstitious 
adherence  to  which  men  are  so  much  inclined. 

'*'  No  such  thing  is  to  be  found  in  our  Scriptures  as  a  catechism,  or-* 
regular  ekmtntary  introduction  to  the  Christian  religion ;  neithei" 
do  they  furnish  us  with  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  systematic 
creed,  set  of  articles,  confession  of  faith,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
one  may  designate  a  regular,  complete  compendium  of  Ch|istian 
doctrines ;  nor  apain,  do  they  supply  us  with  a  liturgy  for  ordinary 
public  worshipy  or  with  forms  for  administering  the  sacraments,  or 
for  conferring  holy  orders;  nor  do  they  even  give  any  precise  di- 
reetions  as  to  these  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters ; — any  thing 
that  at  all  corresponds  to  a  rubric  or  set  of  canons. 

^^  Now  these  omissions  present  a  complete  moral  demonstration 
that  the  apostles  and  their  followers  must  have  been  supernajturang 
withheld  from  recording  a  great  part  of  the  institutions  and  regula- 
tions, which  must,  in  point  of  fact,  have  proceeded  from  them ; 
withheld  on  purpose  that  other  churches,  in  other  ages  and  regions, 
might  not  be  led  to  consider  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  certain 
formularies,  customs,  and  rules,  that  were  of  local  and  temporary 
appointment ;  but  might  be  left  to  their  own  discretion  in  matters  in 
which  it  seemed  best  to  Divine  wisdom  that  they  should  be  so  left."' 

No  form  of  prayer,  liturgy,  or  ritual,  was  recorded  or  pre^ 
served  by  the  cotcmporaries,  inspired  or  uninspired,  of  the  apostles, 
or  by  their  immediate  successors. 

This  consideration  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  and  is  so  forcibly 
urged  by  Archbishop  Whately,  that  we  shall  again  present  the  argu- 
ment in  his  own  words : — "  It  was,  indeed,  not  at  all  to  be  expected 
that  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  those  Epistles  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  should  have  been,  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  written,  any  thing  different  from  what  they  are : 
but  the  question  still  recurs,  why  should  not  the  apostles  or  their 
followers  have  also  committed  to  paper,  what,  we  are  sure,  must 
have  been  perpetually  in  their  mouths,  regular  instructions  to  cate- 
chumens, articles  of  faith,  prayers,  and  directions  as  to  public  wor- 
ship, and  administration  of  the  sacraments  ?  Why  did  none  of 
them  record  any  of  the  prayers,  of  which  they  must  have  heard  so 
many  from  an  apostle's  mouth,  both  in  the  ordinary  devotional  as- 
semblies, in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  ^  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,*  by  which  they  themselves  had  been  ordained?^ 
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^^  Such  a  systematic  course  of  instruction,  carrying  with  it  Divine 
authority,  would  have  superseded  the  framing  of  any  others — nay, 
would  have  made  even  the  alteration  of  a  single  word,  of  what 
would  on  this  supposition  have  been  Scripture,  appear  an  improper 
presumption So  that  there  would  have  been  an  almost  inevi- 
table danger,  that  such  an  authoritative  list  of  credenda  would  have 
been  regarded  by  a  large  proportion  of  Christians  with  a  blind,  un- 
thinking reverence,  which  would  have  exerted  no  influence  on  the 
character.  They  would  have  had  a  form  of  godliness ;  but,  deny- 
ing the  power  thereof^  the  fotm  itself  would  have  remained  with 
them  only  the  corpse  of  a  departed  religion."  * 

The  superstitious  reverence  of  the  early  Christians,  for  such  pro- 
ductions as  had  been  obtained  from  the  apostles  and  their  cotempo- 
raries,  is  apparent  from  the  numerous  forgeries  of  epistles,  liturgies, 
jstc.,  which  were  published  under  their  name.  Had  any  genuine 
liturgies  of  the  apostolical  churches  been  written,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  should  all  have  been  lost,  and  such  miserable  forgeries  as 
those  of  James,  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Mark,  have  been  substituted 
in  their  place.  Some  discoveries  must  have  been  made  of  these 
among  other  religious  books  and  sacred  things  of  the  Christians, 
which  in. times  of  persecution  were  diligently  sought  out  and  burned. 
Strict  inquiry  was  made  after  such,  and  their  sacred  books,  and 
sacramental  utensils,  their  cups,  lamps,  torches,  vestments,  and 
other  apparatus  of  the  church  were  often  delivered  up,  and  burnt 
or  destroyed.  But  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  form  of 
prayer,  liturgy,  or  book  of  Divine  service  having  been  discovered 
in  the  early  persecutions  of  the  church.  This  fact  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, that*Bingham,  who  earnestly  contends  for  the  use  of  liturgies 
from,  the  beginning,  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  comnHtted  to  writing  in  the  early  periods  of  the  church, 
but  must  havQ  been  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  used  ^^  by  vie- 
moryj  and  made  familiar  by  known  and  constant  practice.''  The 
reader  has  his  alternative  between  this  supposition  and  that  of  no 
liturgy^  or  prescribed  form  of  prayer  in  those  days  of  primitive 
simplicity.  Constantino  took  special  care  to  have  fifty  copies  of 
the  Bible  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  churches  of  Constantinople, 
and  by  a  royal  commission,  entrusted  Eusebius,  the  historian,  with 
the  duty  of  procuring  them.*  How  is  it,  that  the  service  book  was 
entirely  omitted  in  this  provision  for  the  worship  of  God  ?  Plainly 
because  they  then  use4  none. 

5i  Traditioni  of  the  churehet, — The  strong  propensity  of  the 
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church  to  such  superstitious  adherence  to  apostolical  precedents,  is 
manifest  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  ancient  Christians  af* 
fected  to  transmit  the  unrecorded  traditions  of  the  apostles.  The 
Jews  before  them  had  made  the  Scriptures  of  none  effect  bj  their 
traditions.  They  had  traditions  which  thej  held  sacred  as  a  reve- 
lation fresh  from  heaven,  and  bj  which  thej  totally  annulled  what 
heaven  had  actually  revealed.  So  the  Christiana  had  their  tradi- 
tions, which  they  transmitted  with  the  utmost  care,  and  often  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  authority  for  usages  about  which  the  written 
revelations  of  God  are  silent.  Tertullian  specifies  many  ceremoniei 
connected  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  which  he  claims 
no  scriptural  authority,  but  tradition;  such  as  renouncing  the 
devil  and  his  pomp  and  his  angels,  various  responses,  trine  immer- 
sion, the  mingling  of  milk  and  honey  with  the  wine,  offerings  for 
the  dead,  commemoration  of  martyrs,  refusing  to  fast  or  beD4 
the  knee  on  the  Lord's  day  and  on  Whitsunday,  the  extreme 
care  of  the  communicants  that  no  particle  of  the  sacred  elements 
be  lost,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  used  on  all  occasions*  After  this 
enumeration  he  adds,  ^'  If  for  these  and  similar  rites  yon  seek  for 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  you  will  find  none ;  tradition  is  the  sole 
authority:  confirmed  by  custom,  the  observance  becomes  a  rule  of 
faith.* 

Basil  the  Great,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  who  has  left  any  writ- 
ten directions  respecting  the  use  of  the  form  of  invocation  in  the 
blessing  of  the  elements,  replies  that  nothing  is  recorded  respect* 
ing  it,  and  proceeds  to  say,  "  We  do  not  content  ourselves  with  the 
instructions  of  the  apostle  or  of  the  gospel,  but  we  premise  and  sub- 
join other  things  as  of  great  force  in  this  solemnity,  which  hare 
been  received  from  unrecorded  instructions." f 

6.  Gradual  formation  of  liturgies. — Bohmer  cites  this  passage 
as  shedding  light  upon  the  darkness  that  overshadows  the  origin  of 
liturgies.  The  apostles  of  the  Gentiles,  he  supposes,  would  natu- 
rally organize  the  churches  which  they  might  form  of  converts  from 
paganism,  after  the  general  pattern  of  th^  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  yet  the  forms  and  ceremonies  would  be  more  or  less  modified 


*  Hamm  et  aliarum  ejnsmodi  disciplinamm,  si  leges  expostules  Soriptunuram, 
nulUm  inyenies;  traditio  tibi  pnetenditur  anctrix;  oonsuetudo,  oonSrmatriz ; 
tides,  obserratrix. — Tbbtull.  Db  Coron.  c.  4. 

Arfoa^ov  itiaoxoMf  ftopaXo^f  1$.  — ^Ep.  27,  De  Spirit,  Sanet. 
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according  to  the  circmnatances  of  the  people,  and  peculiar  mental 
habits  of  the  apostle  or  evangelist  by  whom  the  church  was  founded. 
In  this  manner  a  general  agreement  would  prevail  in  all  the  churches 
in  connection  with  minor  diversities.  The  rites  and  ceremoi^ies  of 
the  original  organization  would  at  first  be  perpetuated  by  tradition, 
and  by  degrees  be  committed  to  writing. 

The  modifications  and  additions,  which  from  time  to  time  each 
ckorch  Bhoold  make,  would  be  gradually  blended  with  the  original 
draft,  and  soon  come  under  the  fictitious  sanction  of  apostolical 
authority. 

7.  Arbitrary  forrM  qf  written  prayers. — It  is  conc^ed  that  when 
first  bishops  began  t6  substitute  written  for  oral  prayers,  each  was 
at  liberty  to  indite  his  own.  It  was  only  necessary  that  he  should 
write  his  prayers  as  one  writes  his  sermons  for  delivery ;  and  these 
prayers  might  naturally  be  incorporated  with  the  ritual  of  religious 
worship. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  theory  which  has  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  liturgical  form  of  worship 
for  the  free  and  informal  worship  of  the  primitive  church.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  liturgies,  to  claim. for  them 
the  authority  of  the  apostles,  and  the  usage  of  the  apostolical 
churches,  is  altogether  an  unauthorized  assumption. 

8.  Model  of  ancient  liturgies, — The  most  ancient  liturgy  extant 
is  that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  which  is  of  no  higher  an- 
tifoity  than  the  third  or  fourth  century.  From  this  the  ancient 
Utorgies,  both  of.  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  may  have 
been  formed  as  early  as  the  fifth.  This  is  the  highest  antiquity 
which  Palmer  claims  for  them,^  and  the  utmost  that  even  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  Oxford  Tractarians  ventures  to  claim  in  favour  of  their 
antiquity,  is,  that  one,  (that  of  Basil,)  may  be  traced  with  tole- 
rable certainty  to  the  fourth  century,  and  three  others  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.^ 

9.  Number  and  diversity. — The  number  and  diversity  of  the 
ancient  liturgies  plainly  indicate  that  the  ancient  churches  were 
continually  tampering  with  their  rituals  as  with  their  creeds,  and 
that  they  were  far  from  regarding  them  as  some  sacred  thing  on 
which  none  must  lay  a  rude  and  sacrilegious  hand.  We  have 
the  liturgy  of  Antioch,  of  Basil,  of  Ghrysostom,  of  Alexandria,^ 
of  Rome,  of  Milan,  of  Africa,  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  of  Ephesus, 
kc.  &c. 

10.  Comparative  summary.- — The  Oxford  liturgbtis  have  made  a 
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comparative  summary  of  these  liturgies  or  services,  wUcli  wei 
appointed  to  be  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  tn 
which  they  find  to  have  resembled  one  another  in  the  followin 
points : — 

'^  1.  All  of  them  direct  that,  previous  to  commimion,  those  wh 
intend  to  communicate  shall  exchange  ^  the  kiss  of  peace.' 

^'  2.  In  all  of  them,  the  more  particularly  solemn  part  of  the  sei 
vice  commences  with  words  exactly  answering  to  the  Englist 
'  Lift  up  your  hearts,'  &c.,  as  far  as  ^  Holy  Father,  almighty,  ewi 
lasting  God.' 

^'  3.  All  contain  the  hymn,  ^  Therefore  with  angels  and  ard 
angels,'  &c.,  with  very  trifling  varieties  of  expression. 

'^  4.  Also,  they  all  contain  a  prayer,  answering  in  substance  1 
ours,  '  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church  militant.' 

"5.  And,  likewise,  another  prayer,  (which  has  been  exclud 
from  the  English  ritual,)  '  for  the  rest  and  peace  of  all  those  w 
have  departed  this  life  in  God's  faith  and  fear ;'  concluding  witl 
prayer  for  communion  with  them. 

^^  6.  Also,  a  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words  and  aetion0 
the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  which  is  the  same^  almost  word  ^ 
word,  in  every  liturgy,  but  is  not  taken  from  any  of  the  four  Sof 
ture  accounts. 

"  7.  A  sacrificial  oblation  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine. 

"  8.  A  prayer  of  consecration,  that  *  God  will  make  the  brd 
and  wine  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.' 

^'9.  Directions  to  the  priest  for  breaking  the  consecrate 
bread. 

"10.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

"11.  Communion. 

"  These  parts  are  always  arranged  in  one  of  the  four  foUowii 
orders : — 


jSomoit  Liturgy. 

1.  Lift  np  your  hearts,  &o. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels,  &o. 

3.  Prayers  for  the  church  on  earth. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

5.  Commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words. 

6.  The  oblation. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

11.  Communion. 


Oriental  Liturgy, 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &o. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels. 

6.  Comm  emoration  of  our  Lord's  word 

6.  The  oblation. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

8.  Prayers  for  the  church  on  earth. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

11.  Communion. 
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Alexandrian  Liturffy, 

Tbe  ki88  of  peace. 
lift  up  yoor  hearts,  &c. 

Pkvyera  for  the  church  on  earth. 

Prajers  for  the  dead. 

Therefore  with  angels,  &c. 

Comnemoratiom  of  onr  Lord's  words. 
.  The  oUatiozLi 
I  Consecration  prayer. 
L  Breaking  of  bread. 
I.  The  Lord's  prayer. 
•  "Ofliifflfumon. 


OaUkim  Liturgy. 


3.  Prayers  for  the  church  on  earth. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &c. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels,  &o. 

6.  Commemoration  of  onr  Lord's  words. 

6»  the  oblation. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

11.  Communion. 


"Thus  it  aj>pear8,  that  the  four  original  forms,  from  which  all 
leEturgies  in  the  world  have  been  taken,  resemble  one  an6ther  too 
Qbli  to  have  grown  up  independently,  and  too  little  to  have  been 
•pied  from  one  another.  They  were  probably  all  constructed  upon 
e  basis  of  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions ; 
,  at  all  events,  were  composed  ux  conformity  with  some  model  of 
e  third  or  fourth  century.  The  prayers  for  the  dead,  which  they 
.contain,  are  unscriptural,  and,  therefore,  unwarranted  and  vain ; 
ne  expressions  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements  are  obvious 
partures  from  primitive  doctrine ;  and  the  appropriation  of  false 
les,  introduced  after  the  composition  and  use  of  the  forms  them- 
Ives,  is  as  plainly  6pposed  to  <3hristian  simplicity  and  truth. 
It,  together  with  these  defects,  we  recognise  in  these  ancient 
rmolaries  much  that  is  truly  pious  and  devotional. ''* 


§  4.   OF  ANCIENl}  CREEDS. 

1.  Their  antiquity  and  use. — The  confession  of  faith  belonged 
the  ancient  church  to  the  ceremonials  of  baptism,  but  the  creed 
iving  become  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  public  worship  in  modern 
orgies,  it  may  with  propriety  be  classed  among  the  several  parts 
public  worship. 

Some  confession  of  faith  appears  to  have  been  required  from  the 
rliest  institution  of  the  church,  as  a  condition  of  baptism  and 
rmbership  with  the  church.  The  confession  was,  in  the  age  of 
5  apostles,  apparently  very  brief  and  simple,  consisting  merely  in 
general  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  upon  which,  without  further 
>bation  or  trial,  converts  to  Christ  under  the  preaching  of  the 
^stles,  appear  to  have  been  baptized.  "  See,  here  is  water ; 
at  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  If  thou  believest  with  all 
ne  heart,  thou  mayest.   I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
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God."  On  this  confession  of  faith  the  Ethiopian  ennnoh  was  ba 
tized.  Acts  viii.  86-88.  Some  other  traces  of  a  confession  of  fai 
which  was  made  at  baptism,  Neander  supposes  to  be  fonnd,  1  Pi 
iii.  21 ;  to  which  Gnericke  adds  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  vi.  12.c 

In  process  of  time  these  confessions  were  drawn  ont  far  m6re 
detail,  and  espedall j  such  articles  were  intro&nced  aa  were  mc 
directly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  times  among  Jem 
pagans,  and  heretics,  ratiier  than  such  as  might  comprise  the  me 
important  doctrines  of  t£e  Christian  religion.  This  fotemie  eh 
racter  of  the  ancient  creeds  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  in  order 
a  right  understanding  and  just  appreciation  of  them.  By«  60 
feesion  framed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  age,  H 
weak  in  faitE'  were  to  be  fortified  against  heresy  and  defection* 
was,  also,  a  compend  of  the  article^  of  reveflled  faith,  to  gnu 
both  believers  and  unbelieyorsf  in  their  examination  of  the  word'< 
God.  Some  by  this,  without  the  ScriptureS|  were  first  made  a 
quaihted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  the  h 
liever,  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  symbol  of  his  profession,  like  tl 
article  of  agreement  or  bond  that.binds  one  to  the  fulfilment  ct  H 
tM>nditions  of  a  voluntary  compact.  Such  appear  to  have  been  fl 
uses  and  intents  of  the  confessipn  of  faith  in  the  ancient  church. 

2.  Meaning  of  symboh. — The  meaning  pf  the  word  sj/mbol  h 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Neande^  understands  it 
mean  ^'  a  sign,"  a  mikrk,  token,  or  evidence,  and  in  proof  of  tl 
interpretation  refers  to  TTertullian,  who  first  uses  the  word  bx  tli 
sense,  when  he  says  that  baptism,  which  by  its  nature  should  be 
symbol  of  Ufey  sumbolum  vitse^  becomes,  to  those  who  receive  it  wit! 
out  a  right  disposition,  a  symbol  of  deaths  sumbolum  mortis^  I 
refers  to  Firmilian  also,  who  uses  the  term  to  designate,  not  tl 
confession  of  faith,  but  the  formula  ofbaptism^*  and  adds,  **Pe 
haps  this  word  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  designation  < 
the  formula  of  baptism,  and  became  subsequently  transferred  to  tl 
confession  of  faith."  The  definition  of  Rufinus,  of  the  fourth  oei 
tury,  and  Mazimus  Taurinensis  of  the  fifth,  are  given  in  the  margin 
*<  By  symbols,  in  the  doctrinal  sense  of  the  worc^  bdt  neither  in  i 

- 

*  BaptismuB  oui  neo  qnnbolum  trinitatis,  neo  interrogatio  legitime  et  eoeUi 
Mtica  defuit. 

f  Symbolaiii--f;nBo«  indioinm  dioi  potest  et  oollatio. — ^BurxK.  in  Sifm.  Af% 
Ctp.  Off.  Ap,  p.  198. 

STmbolom  tessera  est  et  tignacnlmn,  quo  inter  fideles  peri&dosqoe  icgMnilftaar. 
Max.  Taub.  M<m,  in  l^mb.  p.  280. 
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^tnrgical  nor  technical  sense,  we  understand/'  says  Hagenbach, 
^'tbe  public  confessions  of  faith,  bj  which  those  belonging  to  the 
Same  section  of  the  church  recognise  each  other,  as  soldiers  by  the 
"vratchwordy  tes$era  militaris.*' ^ 

Bingham  has,  with  his  usual  diligence  and  learning,  made  a  large 

collection  of  the  most  ancient  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  extant, 

>rfaich  Riddle  has  transcribed,  with  some  modifications.     From  these 

creedfl  the  following  are  selected.     The  earliest  is  that  of  Irenseus, 

^.  B.  180,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John : — 

8.  Creed  aflrenseus. — "  The  church,  though  it  be  dispersed  over 
all  the  world  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  has  received 
fit>m  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  the  belief  in  one  God  the  Fa- 
^er  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  itnd  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things 
in  them ;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  incar- 
xiate  for  our  salvation ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  preached  by 
the  prophets  the  dispensations  of  God  and  the  advent,  (rdg  eXev- 
<7eig,  adven^um^  Int.  vet,^)  nativity  of  a  virgin,  passion,  resurrec- 
tion firom  the  dead,  and  bodily  ascension  into  heaven  of  the  flesh 
of  his  beloved  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lift'd,  and  his  coming  again 
from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  restore  (araxf <^>lai- 
cuCoud^kLi,  ad  recapitulanda  univeraa^  Int.  vet.)  all  things,  and  raise 
the  flesh  of  all  mankind ;  that  according  to  the  will  of  the  invisible 
Father,  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
the  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  to  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  to  him ;  and  that  he  may  exercise  just  judgment  upon  all, 
and  may  send  spiritual  wickedness,  and  the  transgressing  and  apos- 
tate angels,  with  all  ungodly,  unrighteous,  lawless,  and  blasphem- 
ing men,  into  everlasting  fire ;  but  having  granted  life  to  all  right- 
eous and  holy  men,  that  keep  his  commandments  and  persevere  in 
his  love,  some  from  the  beginning,  others  after  repentance,  on  these 
he  may  bestow  the  gift  of  immortality,  and  invest  them  with  eter- 
nal glory."  * 

*  'H  /uv  ixxX9j(M^  xaintp  xa^*  6X47;  trji  oixovfiivijs  cwf  ftfMttap  tijs  y^i  HnoHapiuvti^ 
ttapa  d<  fwr  aatoatolkuv  xai  fwy  ixtivuv  fML^tuv  TtoftoXajSovoa  t^  hi  iva  0cov  rtatipt^ 
fcorroxpaf opa,  tO¥  HtHotfixota  tbv  ovpav6v  x<u  trjv  y^  xai  fa;  ^axdoooi,  xai  rldvta 
ra  t9  ovrotfy  nCotiv'  xai  ii^  cVa  Xpttftov  'lij^ow,  tbv  vtov  rov  0fot),  xbv  tfapxM^iyra 
V9C«p  trii  fjfjLttipOf  auyfripU^'  x€u  tl^  UvivfAa  aytov,  to  6ia  tutv  rtfxH^tCtv  xixr^fivzoi  rd^ 
WacovoyiMHy  »oui  tof  i>^vattf,  X€u  t^v  ix  ftap^fvov  yiwu^avv^  xai  to  rtd^^  xai  trfv  tyiff 
0iy  ix  vfxpCtv^  xa/i  tjjp  kvoapxov  §ii  tov^  ovpavov^  wvaXrj^y  tov  iiyartrifjUvov  "Xpiatov 
'itjfsov  TOV  Kvpiov  17/iwv,  xai  trjv  ix  tutv  ovpavCtp  ivtrj  6o^rj  tov  Ilafpof  ytapoixnav 
avtovf  ifU  to  OHfOxi^a^MMaao'^a*  ta  ftdwtOf  xai  aankOtijtni  Haoaof  ffopxa  fidoti^  oy^pw- 
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4.  Cretd  qf  TertuUianf  A.  D.  200« — Three  aereral  descriptions 
of  the  role  of  faith  are  found  in  the  writings  of  thi&  aathor.-  Vbej 
ace  as  follows : — 

^*  There  is  one  rule  bf  faith  only;  which  admits  of  no  change  or 
alteration, — that  which  teaches  us  to  helieve  in  one  God  Almighitj, 
the  Mak^r  of  the  world ;  and  in  JesDS  Christ  his  Son,  who  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Marj^  crucified  under  Pontius  I^te,  the  third  day 
rose  from  the  dead,  received  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  now  at  the 
right  hand  t)f  Gk>d  by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.'"*'        - 

<<  The  rule  of  faith  is,  that  whereby  we  believe  one  God  only  and 
no  other  beside,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  who  produced  aU  things 
out  of  nothing,  by  his  Word,  which  he  sept  fordi  before  all  things. 
This  word  was  called  his  Son,  who  at  sundry  times  appeared  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  always  spake  by  the  prophets,  and  Bt  last  descended 
into  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  the  Fi^theri 
and  was  made  flesh  in  her  womb,  and  bom  of  her,  a  man,  Jea^s 
Christ;  who  preached  a  new  law,  and  a  new  promiae  of  the  long-, 
dom  of  heaven;  who  wrought  miracles,  and. was  qrucified,  and  the 
third  day  rose  again,,  and^ras  taken  into  heaven,  and  utteth  on  th^ 
right  hand  of  the  Father ;  whence  he  sent  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  his  stead,  to  guide  them  that  believe :  who  shall  come 
again  with  glory,  to  take  the  saints  into  the  possession  and  fhiitioii 
of  eternal  Mle  and  the  heavenly  promises,  and  to  condemn  the  pro- 

fl^  ibBoxia»  f  ov  IIc^po;  rov  doparov,  hw  yoyv  xd/i^  iytovpoMuv  xai  iiUrftyum  xai 
xeK'a;t^<>*'^«  *^  ^ooa  yXw^ffa  <toftoXoy^0i7t'ok  cvvf9,  xai  xplatv  KxaJuw  h  toif  nia* 
fC(Ki^9titq*f  fa  fuv  iCMV^ftaftyii  «^(  ytoi^ptaf,  »ai  ay/cXov(  tovt  Hapa^^tpntt^^  xtU  h 
(utoaraoi^  ycyowttiCy  xai  tovf  aag^tls^  mu  d&'xov^y  tmu  AvofMOUff  mu  ^^MOfti/trnff  Xu9 
6iif^fiba7tta¥  iii  to  aumo¥  ftvp  fitft^Vt  toif  6c  Bixautii,  xai  o0uk$«  nai  ta4  irttAni  mdtov 
tttfjfirixoatf  xoi  if  t^  6yat(fi  aitov  itofw/uyiyxooiv  tm;  oat  apx^  ^^i  B§  ix  §t§ta0QUk^ 
j^Mf^y  xapiodfui/oSf  a^^apfficw  dwpijoi^f cu,  xai  ^a/f  oiutntm .  lUpiHOMpfj. — 1m9M»  Ub. 
i.  0.  2. 

Credo  in  nnum  Denm,  fabrioAtomm  ocelr  ao  teme  et  onmimn  qiue  in  eis  smit, 
per  Christum  Jesum  Dei  Filium,  qui  propter  eminentiBsimam  erga  figmentum 
suum.  dileoUonem,  earn  qun  esset  ex  Yirgiiie  generationem  snstinfut,  ipse  per  m 
hominem  adunana  Deo,  et  paasoa  snb  Pontio  Pilato,  et  reanrajMiB,  et  in  elaritaie 
receptoB,  in  gloria  Tentunu  Salrator  eomm  qui  salTantor,  ei  Judex  eonm  qui 
Judioantur,  et  mittens  in  ignem  tetemum  transfiguratores  Teritatia,  ei  oontm^ 
plores  Patris  sui,  et  adTentus  cyua. — ImK.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  - 

*  Regulafidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  immobilis  et  irrefomabalis^  oredendi  seilioet 
in  unicum  Deum  omnipotentem^  mundi  oonditorem,  et  filium  ejus  Jesum  CluristiiB« 
n'atum  ex  Tirgine  Maria,  crucifixum  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  tertio  die  resusoUaton^  a 
mortals,  receptum  in  o<Blis,  ^edentem  nunc  ad  dextram  Patris,  Tenturum  judioarv 
tItos  et  mortuoB  per  oamis  etiam  resurrectionem.-^TsBTULL.  de  VeUnd,  Virgm, 
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Tane  to  everlasting  fire,  having  first  raised  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesL"* 

"  We  believe  in  one  God,  but  under  this  dispensation  which  we 
call  the  economy,  that  that  one  God  hath  a  Son,  which  is  his  Word, 
who  proceeded  from  him,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  with- 
out whom  nothing  was  made;  We  believe  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
Father  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin,  both  man  and  God,  the  Son  of  man 
and  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  was  called  Jesus  Christ.  That  he 
suffered)  and  was  dead  and  buried,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  that 
he  was  raised  again  by  the  Father,  and  taken  up  again  into  hea- 
ven, where  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  thor  Father ;  and  shall  come 
again  to  judge  the  qxiick  and  the  dead ;  from  whence,  also,  he  sent 
from  his  Father,  according  to  his  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter,  who  sanctifies  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.*' f 

5.  Creed  of  Origerij  A.  D.  230. — "  The  things  which  are  mani- 
festly handed  down  by  the  apostolical  preaching  are  these : — First, 
that  there  is  one  God,  who  created  and  made  ^1  things,  and  caused 
the  whole  universe  to  exist  out  of  nothing ;  the  God  of  all  the  just 
that  ever  were  from  the  first  creation  and  foundation  of  all ;  the 
God  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem,  Abraham, 

*  Regula  est  autem  fidei,  ut  jam  hibc  quid  credamiu,  profiteatur,  ilia  scilicet, 
qua  creditur  unum  onmino  Deun^  esse,  nee  alium  pfeoter  mundi  creatorem,  qui 
uniTersum  de  nihilo  produxerit  per  yerbum  suum,  primum  omnium  amissum ;  id 
Terbum  fijium  €JU8  appellatum  in  nomine  Dei,  yarie  visum  patriarchis,  in  pro- 
phetia  semap  auditum,  postremo  delatum  ex  Spiritu  Patris  Diet  et  yirtute  in  Yir- 
ginem  Manam,  carnem  factum  in  utero  ejus,  et  ex  ea  natum,  egiase  Jesum  Chris- 
tum, exinde  prodicasse  noTam  legem  et  novam  promissionem  regni  coelorum, 
Tirtutes  fecisse,  fixum  cruci  teriia  die  resurrexisse,  in  oceles  ereptum,  sedere  ad 
dextram  Patris,  misisse  Ticariam  Tim  Spiritus  Sancti,  qui  credentes  agant,  ren- 
turum  cum  claritate  ad  sumendoe  sanotos  in  vitab  »tem»  et  promissorum  oceles-* 
tium  fructum,  et  ad  profanos  judicandos  igni  perpetuo,  facta  utriusque  partis 
resuscitatione  cum  camis  restitutione.  Hsso  regula  a  Christo— institula  nuliae 
babet  apud  nos  quesstiones,  nisi  quas  baereses  enferunt,  et  qusB  bssreticos  faciunt. 
— Ts&TULL.  De  Prmacript,  ad  Jfaret. 

f  Unicum  quidem  Deum  credimus,  sub  bac  tamen  dispensatione  quam  oixevo- 
fUQ9  dicimus,  ut  uni(^  Pei  sit  et  Filius  sermo  ipsins,  qui  ex  ipso  prooesserit,  per 
quern  omnia  facta  sunt,  et  sine  quo  factum  est  nihil,  hunc  missum  a  Patre  in  Vir- 
ginem,  et  ex  ea  natum  hominem  et  Deum,  ilium  hominis  et  filium  Dei,  et  cogno- 
minatum  Jesum  Christum,  bunc  passum,  huno  mortuum  et  sepultum  secundum 
Scripturas,  et  resuscitatum  a  Patre,  et  in  coelo  resumptum,  sedere  ad  dextram 
Patris,  Tenturum  judicare  Tivos  et  mortuos,  qui  exinde  miserat  secundum  pro 
missionem  suam  a  Patre  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Sanctum  Paracletum,  sanctificatorem 
fidei  eorum  qui  credunt  in  Patrem,  et  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum. — TbbtuUi. 
odv.  Fraxeam, 
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■  • 

Isaac/ Jaeoby  the  twelve  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  tbe  prophets;  and 
this  God,  in  the  last  days,  as  he  had  promised  before  bj.his  pro- 
phets, sent  onr  Lord  Jestis  Christ,  first  to  calUsrael,  aiid  then  the 
Gentiles,  after  the  infidelity  of  his  people  Israel.  This  just  and 
good  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  gave  both  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospels,  being  the  God  of  the  apostles, 
and  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament"  The  next  article  is,  ^.That 
Jesus  Christ,  who  came,  into  the  world,  was  begotten  of  the  !l^ather 
before  every  creature,  who,  ministering  to  his  Father  in  the  ereation 
of  all  things,  (for  by  him  all  things  were  madcj)  in  the  last  times 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  became  man ;  he  who  was  QuA 
was  made  flesh,  and  when  he  was  man,  he  continued  the  same  €k>d 
that  he  was  before.  He  assumed  a  body  in  all  things  like  ours, 
save  only  that  it  was  bom  of  a  virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
because  this  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  and  suffered  death  common  to 
all,  in  truth,  and  not  in.  appearance,  he  was  truly  dead;  for  he  rose 
again  truly  firom  the  dead,  and  after  his  resurrection  conversed 
with  his  ^sciples,  and  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  They  also  de- 
livered unto  us  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  j(Hne4  in  the  same  honour 
and  dignity  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.*'  And  he  adds  ^ome  ob- 
servations concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  the  resurrection  of  the. dead,  j^e  entire 
passiage  is  transcribe  in  the  note.* 

*.UnTi8  I>eu8  est,  qui  omnia  crea^^t  aiqne  eoraposuit,  qaiqne  ex  nulliafeoit 
esse  uiuTersa,  Dens  a  prima  ereatura  et  eonditione  mundi,  omnima/jostorara, 
Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  £no8,  eto.  £t  quod  hio  Deus  in  noTissimis  diebos,  riont  per 
prophetas  tuos  ante  promiserat,  miait  dominum  nostrum,  Jesnm  Christum,  primo 
quidem  Tocatumm  Israel^  secu^do  Tero  etiam  gentes  post  perfidiam  popnli  IsraeL 
Hio  Deus  Justus  et  bonus  Pater  Domim  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  legem  efl  plropbetas  et 
erangelia  ipse  dedit,  qui  et  apostolorum  Deus  est,  et  Tetois  et  nori  TestamentL 
Turn  diende  quia  Jesus  Christns  ipse  qui  Tenit,  ante  omnem  oreaturam  natiu  ex 
Patre  est :  qui  oum  in  omnium  oonditione  Patri  ministrasset,  (per  ipsum  enim 
omnia  fketa  sunt,)  noTtssimis  temporibus  seipsum  exinaniens  homo  factna-est,  in- 
eamatns  est  oum  Deus  esset,  et  homo  mansit  quod  Deus  erat.  Corpus  assumpsit 
eorpori  noetr6  simile,  eo  solo  differens  quod  natum  ex  Vlrgine  et  Spirits  Bmcto 
est,  et  quoidam  hie  Jesus  Christns  natus  et  passus  est  in  dentate,  et  non  per  im»» 
ginem,  oommunem  banc  mortem,  Tere  mortuiis  est :  ^ere  enim  a  morte  reanrrexity 
et  post  resurreotionem  oonyersatus  cum  discipuiis  suis  assunptus  est. 

Tum  deinde  honore  ac  dignitate  Patri  ao  Filio  sooiatnm  tradidemnt  S]Mtum 
Sanetum,  in  hoe  non  jam  manifeste  discemitur,  utrum  natus  an  innatus.  8ed 
inquirenda  jam  ista  pro  riribus  sunt  de  sacra  soriptura,  et  sagaci  perquisition* 
infestiganda,  sane  quod  iste  Spiritus  Sanctus  unumquemque  sanctorum  Tel  pro- 
phetarum  Tel  apostolorum  inspirayit,  et  non  alius  spiritus  in  yeteribus,  kfins  rtro 
in  Ids,  qui  in  adyentu  Christi  inspirati  sunt,  manifestisslme  in  ecolesiis  pras^ti- 
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6.  Oreed  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.—^'  I  believe  in,  and 
am  baptized  into,  one  nnbegotten,  the  only  true  God  Almiglit  j,  the 
Father  of  Christ,  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  are 
all  things :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  begotten  Son, 
the  first  bom  of  every  creature ;  who,  before  all  ages  was  begotten, 
not  made,  by  the  good  will  of  the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  were 
made  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;  who  in  the  last 
timieB  came  down  from  heaven,  and  taking  flesh  upon  him,  was  bom 
of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  and  lived  a  holy  life  according  to  the  laws 
of  God  liis  Father,  and  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  died 
for  08 ;  and  the  third  day,  after  he  had  suffered,  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  with  glory  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.     And  I  am  baptized  into  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Comforter,  who  wrought  effectually  in  all  the  saints  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  the  apostles  by 
the  Father,  according  to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  after  the  apostles,  to  all  others,  who  in  the  holy  catho- 
lic church  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  remission  of 
fiins,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come." 
It  is  observable,  that  the  title  "  unbegotten"  is  carefdly  restricted 
to  God  the  Father ;  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  elsewhere  ap- 
propriately styles  the  Son  "  the  only  begotten  God." 

7.  Nicene  Oreedj  A.  n.  325.  1.  As  it  was  first  published  by  the 
Council  of  NicseOj  a.  d.  325. — "  We  l)elieve  in  one  God  Almighty, 
Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  only  begotten, 
that  is,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
very  God  of  very  God ;  begotten,  not  made ;  of  one  substance  with 

eatnr.  Post  hec  jam,  quod  anima  substantiam,  yitamque  habens  propriam,  cum 
ex  ho€  nmndo  discesfierit,  et  pro  suia  meritis  dispensabit,  sWe  Titie  seternaB  ao 
beatadiniB  hiereditate  potltnra,  si  hoc  ei  sua  gesta  prsestiterint ;  siye  igne  aBtemo 
atqae  lappliciis  mancipanda,  si  in  hoo  earn  soelerum  culpa  detorserit.  Sed  et 
quia  erit  Umpus  resurrectionis  mortuorum,  cum  corpus  hoo  quod  in  corruptione 
aeminatur,  surget  in  corruptione,  et  quod  seminatur  in  ignominia,  surget  in 
gloria. — Obxgik,  in  Proem,  lib.  De  Prindpiis.  To  this  may  be  added,  Uiottvwv  or* 
tis  iothv  i  )eo(,  6  fa  TtonnCa  xtCoof  xai  xataptlaoi^  xai  ^omj<;ck  <»  tov  fi^  ovtof  et;  to 
flvtu  ta  ftdrra,  X9<h  ^'  ^  rtiottvHv  ott,  Kvpto;  'itjcov^  Xpioto;  xai  rtaoy  t^  HtpC  awtov 
xata  tipf  ^forijra  xoi  iiv^^iioxtixa  aXr^ii^'  hit  xai  tli  to  ayiov  Hvivfia  jtearevtt*',  xtU 
ati  avt^ov(Hoi,  ovtti  xdka/Cofu^  fiiv  c<})'  ol;  afia^tavofuv  ttfulifis!^  dc  i^  ol$  ivttgaf 
rofuv, — Origin,  Comment,  in  Johan, 
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the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  were 
made ;  who  for  ub  men  and  our  salvation  came  down  from  heav^ 
and  wias  incarnate,  and  made  man,  and  suffered,  and  the  third  day 
rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  aQd  shall  come  again  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  for  those 
who  say  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  or  that  be 
did  not  exist  before  he  was  made,  or  that  he  was  m^e  out  of  no- 
thing, or  of  another  substance  or  essence,  or  that  he  is  crested  or 
mutable,  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  anathematizes  thjem.'*  * 
2.  As  completed  by  the  second  general  Council  of  ConstantinapUj 
JL.  D.  381. — The  Council  of  Nic^a  rehearsed  and^  expounded  only 
80  much  of  the  former  creeds  as  bore  upon  the  questions  then  in 
debate,  in  connection  with  Arian  doctrines;  ^'leaving  the  rest," 
says  Bingham,  ^^  to  be  supplied  from,  the  former  creeds  then  gen^ 
raUy  received  by  the  church.*'  The. creed  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Second  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  was  the  same 
as  the  Nicene,  with  the  addition  of  such  other  artides  as  were  al- 
ways used  by  the  church  in  the  interrogatories  bf  baptism^  and  is 
as  follows : — "  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  andr-invisible.  And 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God ;  begottea 
of  his  Father  before  all  worlds ;  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God ;  begotten,  not  made ;  being  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made ;  who,  for  us  men  and 
our  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man,  and  was  cru- 
cified for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  he  suffered  and  was  buried,  and 
the  third  day  he  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead ;  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end.     And  we  believe  in 

*  Huittvofiiv  iii  iva  Otovi  fta/tipa  ftauvtoxpatopa^  stavtuv  opafw  rtt  xai  dofAfwn 
fttMjtiqv,  Kou  tii  tva  xvpun^  'itisow  Xpuyrov,  tbv  vtbv  tov  >cov'  yiWffiivta  ix  fov 
nof p6$,  ftovoytpfj'  tovt*  tatiVt  ix  t^i  ovtfto;  tov  Ilarpo^,  Oiitv  ix  Biov  xai  ^u»f  is 
fiAtoif  Biov  aXvi^ivQp  ix  Oiov  6i^rfin^rw'  ytwrj^ivta  ov  ftot/rj^ivt(Uy  of/Loovawv  t^  rtOft^' 
dft'  oi  ta  Ttdpta  cyf vefo,  rd  ti  iv  t^  ovpav^  xai  td  iv  f ^  y^.  Toy  5v  f^fMf  tcv^  Of^puS* 
floui  xai  dta  r^v  ^furipav  acati^piav  ara>t£X^oftoh  xai  aaftxta^vta^  xai  it^a^^^Hait^aaiirfaf 
fca^ovfoh  xai  drotftovra  t^  tpir<j  ^f^fxh  MvX^o^ta  iif  tovf  ovpowov^,  ipzofuvov  xpin» 
j^wyf a(  xai  vtxftavf,  Kai  tif  to  dyi>ov  Hvtvyua,  Tov$  hi  M'yoyra$,  oft  fy  fcari  6rv 
ovx  {y*  xai  flpiv  yirtnj^^vai  ovx  ^'  xai  dtt  i%  ovx  ovtcw  iyivtto'  ^  ii  crepcK  vycoofct* 
an^  tj  Qwsiof  fdaxo¥taf  tlvav  ^  xtcatw,  tj  tpmtov^  ^  aAXoud  tov  tw  wop  tov  ^cov* 
Am^t/jMti^n  fj  w/ia  xai^cTux^  xai  drtoato>j,tfi  ixxXi^^iA. 
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the  Hdy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life ;  who  proceedeth  from 

tlie  Father ;  who,  with  the  Father  and  Son  together,  is  worshipped 

and  glorified ;  who  spake  hy  the  prophets.     And  we  believe  one 

eathoHc  and  apostolic  church ;  we  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the 

remission  of  sins,  and  we  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 

the  life  of  the  world  to  come/'     This  is  the  confession  of  faith 

which  has  been  admitted  into  the  liturgy,  under  the  name  of  the 

jficene  creed,  but  with  the  addition  of  '^and  the  Son,''  after  the 

woras  ''who  proceedeth  from  the  Father;"  an  addition  made  by 

the  Latin  church.     The  ^t  copies  of  this  creed,  in  the  Council  of 

CoDstantinople  and  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  have 

only  the  words  "proceeding  from  the  Father,"  {ix  rov  Ilarpog 

^XTCopevoiievoVy)  without  any  mention  of  the  Son ;  but  in  the  Latin 

conncils,  the  word  ^^Mlioque''  is  added,  as  in.  the  first  Council  of 

Bracara,  (a.  d.  411,)  and  the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  (a.  d.  589,) 

where  the  Nicsso-Constantinopolitan  creed  is  recited. 

The  Nicene  creed  was  generally  used  by  the  Eastern  churches 
b  die  administration  of  baptism,  from  the  time  of  its  publication. 
It  was  inserted  in  the  daily  service  of  the  oriental  churches  about 
the  middle  (^  the  fifth  century.  It  appears  to  have  been  partially 
introduced  into  the  daily  service  of  the  Western  churches  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  this  use  of  it  was  not  fully  ad- 
mitted into  the  Roman  church  until  the  year  1014 ;  when,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lupus  quoted  by  Bingham,  the  Roman  church,  since 
she  could  not  bring  over  the  French  and  Spanish  churches  to  her 
own  way,  resolved  at  last  to  comply  with  their  custom,  that  there 
might  be  no  disagreement  between  them. 

8.-  The  Apostles'  Oreed. — This,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
IVotestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  found  in  every  prayer-book, 
need  not  be  transcribed  in  this  place,  but  the  origin  and  authorship 
of  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Prelatical  and  popish  superstition  ascribes  the  authorship  of  this 
ancient  confession  of  faith  to  the  apostles  themselves.  It  is  even 
said  that  each  of  the  twelve  furnished  an  article — that  of  Peter 
being,  "I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty ;"  that  of  John, 
"Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  etc.  This  legend,  however,  trans- 
cends the  credulity  of  the  most  confiding  superstition,  and  is  now 
generally  rejected,  even  by  those  who  still  receive  with  profound 
veneration  the  tradition  of  the  church.  It  exceeds  in  absurdity 
that  monstrous  figment  of  prelatical  pride  and  ghostly  superstition, 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession. 
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Others  again  attempt  to  trace  the  Apoetlea'  Greed  up  to  the  hq^ 
antiquity  of  the  second  century.  It  will  he  obeenred,  that  earlier 
creeds  idready  dted,  express  the  doctrmal  sentiments  of  this  creed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  descent  into  hell,"  ^'  the  communion  of 
saints,"  and  **  the  life  everlasting."  Bingham  has  instituted  a  care- 
ful collation  of  this  with  the  preceding. creedsi  and  with  ancieiit 
authors,  to  prove  its  high  antiquity,  but  he  has  the  candour  to  ad- 
mit, in  conclusion,  that  none  of  them  '*  speaks,  home  to  the  pur- 
pose"' except  Bn&ius.  Even  this  author  only  '^  speaks  homato  the 
purpose,"  by  relating  the  fabidous  tradition  already  mentiaiied* 
Bufinus  lived  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century;  previous  to 
which  time,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Apostles'  Greed. 

In  the  secret  discipline  of  the  church,  the  Qustom  was  to  c<mcesl 
its  creed  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  from  the  heathen,  but  evea 
from  the  candidates  for  baptism  themselves,  until  the  administra- 
tion of  this  ordinance.  For  this  reason  Ghristians  were  required 
not  to  commit  their  creed  to  writing — or,  in  tiieir  phraseology,- 
^  not  to  permit  vile  paper  to  depi;eciate  this  precious  gift,  or  black 
ink  to  darken  this  mystery  of  light,"  but  to  preserve  it  in  the  mort 
inward  recesses  of  their  hearts.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordi- 
nary secrecy,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain*  from  ancient 
history  the  real  origin  and  authorship  of  this  Apostles'  Greed. 
Chancellor  King,  in  his  history  of  it,  sums  up  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches respecting  it  as  follows: — '^  As  for  the  authors  thereof,  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  they  were  several  and  many.  The  Creed 
was  neither  the  work  of  one  man,  nor  of  one  day,  but  during  a  long 
tract  of  time  passed  successively  through  hands,  ere  it  arrived  at  its 
present  perfection.  The  composure  of  it  was  gradud,  and  not  in- 
stantaneous." 

The  several  articles  of  the  creed  he  shows  at  great  length,  from 
ancient  writers,  to  have  been  framed  from  time  to  time,  against  the 
prevalent  tenets  of  the  numberless  heretical  sects,  which  disturbed 
the  peace  and  marred  the  purity  of  the  church — so  that,  **  although 
nothing  that  is  contained  therein  must  be  believed  any  further  than 
it  agrees  with  the  Holy  Scriptmres,  yet  the  intended  sense  of  a  great 
part  thereof  is  not  to  be  fetched  from  them,  but  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  from  those  heresies  against  which  it  was  de« 
signed." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  polemic  character  of  these  ancient 
creeds,  which  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  continual  change^  ad- 
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ditions,  amendments,  and  substitutions,  to  oppose  the  ever  varying 
forms  of  heresy,  that  came  in  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt  to  molest  and 
defile  the  church  of  Christ.  Socrates  gives  a  particular  account  of 
three  several  creeds  which  were  put  forth  under  Gonstantius  in  a 
little  more  than  twenty  years.  Evidently  the  repetitions  of  this 
creed  were  inserted  in  opposition  to  the  innovating  humour  of  tho 
Arians  and  other  errorists  of  the  day. 

The  name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  like  that  of  the  Apostolical 
CiBinons  and  Constitutions,  was  evidently  a  pious  fraud,  to  give 
authority  to  this  ancient  summary  of  Christian  faith.  Clarkson, 
on  liturgies,  affirms  that  no  creed  was  put  into  set  form  until  the 
fourth  century,  or  near  it ;  and  that  "  those  forms  varied  in  seve- 
ral places  in  the  same  country."  He  further  asserts,  that  no  creed 
had  any  place  in  the  church  service  until  near  ^he  sixth  century, 
Dut  was  used  only  rin  baptisms,  or  in  order  to  it,  until  late.*' 

From  Theodore  Lector,  who  flourished  in  the  forepart  of  the 
sixth  century,  we  learn  that  the  creed  was  first  introduced  into  the 
church  service  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  of  Antioch,  a  man  of  fickle 
mind  and  worthless  character,  who  died  A.  D.  486.  "  This  Peter," 
says  Evagrius,  the  ancient  historian,  A.  n.  594,  ^^  never  abided  by 
one  opinion,  being  a  double-dealer  and  a  time-server." 

Timothcus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  A.  d.  511-17,  a  flagitious 
person  and  a  heretic,  introduced  the  creed  into  the  service  of  that, 
church  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy,  "  whereas  previously  it  was  said 
only  once  a  year — ^the  time  the  bishops  were  engaged  in  catechis- 
ing." The  creed,  which  now  began  to  flnd  a  place  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Eastern  church,  was  not,  however,  that  of  the  apostles,  but 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  or  Constantinople^  ^ 

Kear  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  same  creed  was  introduced 
into  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Western  church.  The  Council  of 
Agde,  A.  D.  506,  decreed  that  on  the  Lord's  day  before  Easter,  the 
creed  should  be  publicly  preached  to  those  who  were  about  to  re- 
ceive baptism.  Eighty  years  afterward,  the  third  Council  of  To- 
ledo ordered  that  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  should 
be  used  throughout  all  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gallicia,  ^^  accord* 
ing  to  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  churches." 

Into  France  and  Germany  the  use  of  the  same  creed  was  intro- 
duced in  the  eighth  century,  under  Charlemagne. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  became  the  creed  of  Rome ;  and  from  this 
source,  together  with  many  other  articles  of  the  Roman  ritual,  was 
adopted  into  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.    When  it  first 
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found  a  place  in  the  Roman  liturgy,  does  not  appear.  That  church 
appears  first  to  have  appropriated  to  this  creed  exclusirely  the  name 
and  authority  of  the  apostles.  The  creeds  of  Irenseus,  TertulUan, 
Origen,  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  might  with  greater  pro- 
priety claim  this  venerable  appellation.  But  that  crafty  deceiver 
of  Rome  may  have  given  to  the  creed  its  venerable  title,  to  impress 
the  church  with  the  belief,  that- in  the  recital  of  it,  they  are  declar- 
ing their  faith  in  the  very  words  which  were  dictated  by  the  holy 
apostles,  and  dwelt  on  the  lips  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  the  Re- 
deemier.  This  creed,  however,  has  no  claim  to  antiquity,  authority, 
or  veneration,  above  other  symbols  of  the  ancient  church. '  It  is 
not  even  a  fair  summary  of  revealed  truth,  condensed  and  carefully 
adjusted,  but  a  crude  assemblage  of  certain  articles  of  the  faith  of 
the  early  Christians,  set  forth  in  opposition  to  Jthe  obsolete  hei^siea 
of  those  distant  ages.  The  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  onlj 
indirectly  implied  in  this  creed,  while  the  death  of  Christ,  in  denial 
of  errorB  which  passed  away  with  the  age  that  gave  them  birth,  is 
minutely  detailed :  Suffered  under  Pantitii  Pilate — was  crucified 
—dead  and  buried.  The  descent  into  hell,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  is  not  a  doctrine  of  revelation.  What  is  its  real 
meaning,  is  still  an  unsettlied  question,  even  among  those  who  every 
Sabbath-day  stand  up  together  in  the  great  congregation,  and  reve- 
rently repeat  it  as  an  article  of  their  faith ! 

§5.  OF  THB  CATBCHETICAL  INSTRUCTIONS.^ 

"At  the  beginning,  when  it  was  important  that  the  church 
should  rapidly  extend  itself,  those  who  coSfessed  their  belief  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah^  (among  the  Jews,)  or  their  belief  in  one  €r6d, 
and  in  JesiLS  as  the  Messiah,  (among  the  Gentiles,)  were  immedi- 
ately baptized,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament,  (xradually  it 
came  to  be  thought  necessary  that  those  who  wished  to  be  received 
into  the  Christian  church  should  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful 
preparatory  instruction  and  to  a  stricter  examination.  This  whole 
class  Were  denominated  xatYij(pviievoij  dxpoarat,  auditores  or 
audientes.  By  these  appellations  they  were  designated  as  those 
who  were  receiving  their  first  instruction  in  Christianity,  and  who 
could  only  be  permitted  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  preaching  of  the  word." 

No  very  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  homilies  and 
catechetical  lessons  of  the  fathers.     The  terms  are  applied  inters 
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ehiogeably,  in  some  instanccfl,  to  the  same  productions.     The  eate« 
chetieal  lessons  were  familiar  instructions  given  to  candidates  for 
baptism,  or  to  persons  who  had  just  received  that  ordinance ;  and 
Taned  very  much  according  to  the  age,  character,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  catechumens.     Sometimes  they  were  of  a  doctrinal, 
and  at  others  of  a  practical  character ;  and  again,  they  were  adapted 
more  especially  to  the  young ;  just  as  the  instructions  of  the  mis- 
sionary are  necessarily  qualified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  goes,  or  the  particular  class  whom  he  may  chance  to 
address.    But  in  either  case  they  are  strictly  catechetical. 

The  nature  of  these' instructions  in  the  ancient  church  was  greatly 
modified  by  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  corresponding  change  of  the  relations  and  institutions 
whicE  attended  this  change  in  the  ordinance.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  addresses  were  delivered,  at  first,  chiefly  to 
persons  of  full  age,  previous  to  their  admission  to  the  church  by 
baptism.  They  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  catechisms  of  the  present  day,  provided  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren. They  were  familiar  instructions,  doctrinal  and  practical, 
like  those  which  the  modem  missionary  gives  to  converts  from 
paganism. 

The  catechetical  discourses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  bearing  date, 
A.  n.  334-349,  contain  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  summary  of 
this  class  of  instructions.  Tliese  the  catechumens  were  expected 
to  commit  to  memory,  and  habitually  to  study  as  a  compend  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  substitute  for  them,  to  such  as  had  not  a  Bible. 
Such  was  also  the  nature  and  intent  of  all  subsequent  formularies 
of  this  kind.  They  have  a  close  analogy  to  the  ancient  symbols 
of  the  church,  and  were  in  many  respects  the  same. 

The  principal  points  of  catechetical  instruction,  even  when  no 
catechism  in  form  was  used,  were 

1.  The  Decalogue, — The  fathers  in  the  church  unitedly  agreed 
in  regarding  this  as  essentially  a  summary  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  obligatory  upon  Christians.  They  were  accordingly  diligently 
taught  this  compend  of  the  moral  law.  Pliny,  in  his  famous  epistle, 
has  clearly  declared  how  faithfully  the  primitive  Christians  ob- 
served this  law,  and  the  same  is  known  from  many  authorities.' 

Many  of  the  fathers  disagreed  in  the  division  of  the  law  of  the 
two  tables,  some  making  ten,  others  seven,  etc.  In  regard  to  their 
difiSBrent  views,  see  references.' 

2.  The  SyniboU^  or  CovfeBiions  of  Faithj  particularly  that  which 
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is  Styled  the  Apostles'  Creedy  after  the  adoption  of  this  famous  sym- 
bol by  the  ancient  church.  But  the  completion  of  it  in  its  present 
form,  dates  back  only  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.^ 

8.  The  Lord's  Prayer  comprised  a  part  of  the  catechetical  in- 
structions. This  was  used  in  baptism,  and,  after  Oregory  the 
Great,  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It  waa  regarded  as 
a  summary  of  the  proper  topics  of  prayer. 

4.  While  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  church  were  continued,  in- 
structions respecting  the  sacrament  could  not  have  been  publiclj 
given.  But  from  the  time  when  the  prevalence  of  infant  baptism 
changed  the  style  of  catechetical  instructicms,  they  must  have  in- 
cluded the  subjects  of  baptism,  absolution,  and  the  Lord's  supper. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

OT  TBB  PBATEB8  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CSUBCH. 
§1.   01*  BXTEMPOEB  PEAYBB. 

'^The  Cliristian  ohnrch,  unlike  the  Jewish,"  says  Neander,  "was 
from  restricting  prayer  to  certain  stated  times,  as  though  there 
€re  any  merit  in  these  carnal  ordinances.     It  regarded  prayer  as 
quickening  spirit,  drawing  forth  the  inward  aspirations  of  the  soul 
r  God.     The  entire  life  of  the  Christian  should  be  sanctified  by 
pTayer ;  and  life  should  be  but  a  continued  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
tm  sairing  grace  and  supplication  for  increasing  sanctification." 
Origen,  A*  B.  235,  speaks  also  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  as  one 
prolonged  prayer,^  and  each  act  of  devotion  as  only  a  part  of  this 
prayer.     Somei.  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  half  of  a  century 
earlier,  eontend  for  prayer  at  stated  times,  but  the  mature  Chris- 
tian prays  always ;  through  all  his  life  striving  tnps  for  closer  com- 
nnmion  with  God.     So  Cyprian  also  contends,  that  the  Christian 
dumld,  day  and  night,  without  ceasing,  pray  and  give  thanks  to 
God. 

The  primitive  Christians  contended  earnestly  against  all  prescribed 

ittitade^  and  forms  in  prayer,  and  directed  the^'  attention  only  to 

the  state  of  the  hearty  as.  the  requisite  qualification  for  offering  our 

ptyen  aooeptably  to  (}od.     Origen  directs  the  suppliant,  first  of 

an,  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  turn  them  inward  on  himself,  to 

impress  on  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  majesty  of  God  and  of  his  own 

8I0S,  and  to  lift  up  unto  God  his  heart  rather  than  his  hands ;  his 

mind  rather  than  his  eyes.     He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  of  all 

attitudes,  that  is  to  be  preferred  in  which  the  eyes  are  upraised  and 

the  bands  ootjtretclied,  as  an  emblem  of  the  proper  state  of  the 

mind  in  prayer ;  but  he  adds,  that  other  attitudes  may  be  equally 

aeeeptable  and  beeo^ning  in  certain  circumstances. 

**  Ood,"  says  Tertullian,  in  opposition  to  those  whose  voice  was 
too  loud  in  prayer,  '^  God  Ustens  not  to  the  sound  of  the  voice,  but 
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to  the  ntterwee  of  the  heart,  for  he  looketh  upon  the  hetft" 
Against  those  who  laid  undue  stress  uppn  the  washing  of  the  hands 
before  prayer  he  says,  ^^  Of  i^hat  avail  is  it  to  come  bef[>re  the  Lord 
with  clean  hands  and  an  impure  heart.  True  purity  consists' in  no 
outward  rites,  which  many  are  so  careful  to  observe,  reference  being 
had  to  superstitions  which  Jewish  and  pagan  converts  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christian  religion.  Our  hands,"  he  adds,  ^'  are  suffi- 
ciently dean,  since  the  whole  body  has  once  for  all  been  washed  in 
Christ."  '        ,        ^ 

TertulUan  then  proceeds  to  censure  other  vain  superstitions, 
which,  like  the^e,  are  neither  authorised  by  Christ  himself,  nor  by 
the  apostles,  and  in  this  connection  adds,  '^  Such  things  .pertain  not 
to  true  religion,  hxit  to  superstition ;  and  are,  indicative  of  attention 
rather  to  useless  outward  forms  than  to*  intelligent  consistent  wor- 
ship. '  Such  surely  ought  to  be  suppressed,  that  we  may  not  «eem 
to  woriship  as  the  heathen  do/'  *     \  ^ 

On-  another  occasion  Tertullian  adds,  ^^we  pray  mlh  head  m-, 
ecveredj  because  not  ashamed;  without  a  monitarj  because  firom  the 
heart."t  ^^^  he  says  in  direct  contrast  of  the  prayers  of  Chris^ 
tians  with  those  of  the  hei9bthen,  and  to  show  the  sinoeri^  and 
loyalty  of  Christians  in  their  prayers.  The  heathen  were '^accus- 
tomed^ it  is  well  known,  to  make  use  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  and  a 
prompter  used  to  precede  the  suppliant  with  the  form  of  prayoTi 
which  the  worshipper  repeated  after  his  monitor.^ 

*  Qofls  rsiio  est,  manibiu  quidem  ablutis,  spiritn  yero  sordente  orationem  oUrt  ? 
quftndo  et  ipsis  mambiiB  spirltaales  munditlaB  sint  necessarise,  nt  a  falso,  a  TeMr 
flolis,  ab  idolatria,  ceterUqae  maoolii,  qtuo  spirita  oonoeptn  manamn  opera  traasi- 
guntar,  pune  aUeyentiir.  H»  aunt  tomb  munditiflD,  non  qoas  plerfq^o  sopersti- 
tiose  curant,  ad  omnem  orationem  etiam  oum  la^acro  totins  corporis  aqnam 
snmentos.  Id  earn  sompuloso  percnnotarer,  et  rationem  requirerem,  eoviperi 
commemoratioiiem  esse  in  Domini  deditionem.  Nos  Domiaom  adoramiis,  ttoa 
dedimns.  Imo  et  adyersari  debemus  detitoris  ezemplo,  neo  propterea  manna 
abluere,  nisi  quod  conTersationis  humanis  inquinimentum  conseientim  eansa 
laTemus.    Catemm  satis  mundn  sunt  manus,  qoas  onm  toto  corpore  in  Ckrlato 

semel  laTimus 8ed  quoniam  vnnm  aliquod  attigimns  TaensD  obsermtidnia, 

non  pigebit  cetera  qaoqae  denotare,  qoibus  merito  Tanitas  exprobranda  est; 
siquidem  sine  ollias  ant  dominid  ant  apostoUci  precepti  anotoritate  ftnat.  Hu- 
Josmodi  enim  non'  religion!,  sed  snperstitioni  deputantnr,  affectata,  et  ooaeta»  at 
ctu-iosi  potius,  qnam  rationalis  ofELcii ;  certe  Tel  eo  coercen^^  quod  isientilibiu 
adasqnent. 

f  Capite  nndo,  quia  npn  embescimns,  deniqne  sine  monitors,  qnia  de  paetore.— 
ApoL  c  80. 

X  In  Candida  Teste,  Torbenas  mann  pmferens,  eapiu  velato^  pneibat  praeas  ragi 
—Cited  in  note  of  Mi^s  PatrotogiK^  Tol.  ii.,  Apol.  o.  80,  p.  448. 
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The  manner  in  which  Christians  paid  their  devotions  to  their  God 
^  here  strongly  contrasted  with  the  forms  of  worship  which  the 
lieathen  observed.     They  prayed  with  the  head  covered ;  Christians 
with  the  head  nncovered.   '  Their  prayers  were  heartless  forms,  dic- 
tated from  a  prayer-book  by  a  monitor;     Those  of  Christians  were 
offered  without  a  monitor,  because  from  the  heart :  "  out  of  the 
&lnmdanoe  of  the  heart  tl^e  mouth  speaketh." 

"What  is  to  be  understood  by  praying  from  \he  heart  will  best 
Appear ^from  inquiring  into  what  is  opposed  to  it,  viz.  the  praying 
"by  a  monitor.    Now,  the  praying  by  a  monitor,  as  is  acknowledged 
by  all,  was  praying  by  a  book ;  but  thus  Tertullian  affirms  the  pri- 
mitive  Christians  prayed  not:  *We  do  not  pray,'  saith  he,  *with  a 
monitor,  reading  our  prayers  out  of  a  book.     No,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, we  pray  de  pevtorcj  from  the  heart,  our  own  heart  and  soul 
dictating  to  us  what  is  most  proper  and  suitable  to  be  asked,  hav- 
ing no  need  of  any  other  monitor  besides.*  ** 

Such  18  the  comment  of  X!lfaancelIor  King  upon  this  passage;  and 
with  him  we  must  believe  that  the  prayer-book  belongs  to  the  cere- 
monials of  an  i^e  subsequent  both  to  that  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles and  that  of  the  primitive  fathers  and  apologists  for  Christi- 
anity. The  use  of  forms  of  prayer  was  one  of  the  numerous 
changes  which,  from  the  third  century,  began  to  impair  the  primi- 
tire  form  of  worship  and  government  of  the  church.  The  history 
of  the  church,  from  that  period,  abounds  with  instances  of  corrupt 
imitations  of  Jewish  and  pagan  worship,  which  finally  produced  an 
entire  subversion  of  the  simplicity  of  primitive  worship. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  no  complaint  is  made  of  any 
change  of  forms  of  prayer,  liturgy,  or  creed,  evidently  because  no 
imiformity  had  yet  been  established  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
After  they  are  known  to  have  existed,  they  are  known  to  have 
bten  the  subject  of  perpetual  change. 

The  apologists  made  use  of  many  arguments  against  their  ene- 
mies, and  often  cited  the  Scriptures  in  their  defence,  and  in  evi- 
dence of  the  unjust  imputations  of  their  opponents  against  them  ; 
but  they  make  no  reference  to  prayer-book,  liturgy,  or  missal, 
neither  is  any  ever  mentioned  by  their  persecutors.  The  obvious 
inference  is,  that  none  were  then  known. 

Tertullian  affirms  the  benevolent  intentions  and  loyalty  of  the 
Christians  toward  their  rulers,  and  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  in 
{voof,'  which  requires  us  to  pray  for  "  kings,  and  for  all  that  are 
in  authority."     How  naturally  and  conclusively  would  his  appeal 
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hare  been  made  to  their  prajer-book  and  liturgy,  had  such  thc5 
been  recorded  and  akuthorised  in  liturgical  worship. 

He  wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  Lord's  prayer,  whie 
he  conunends  as  the  basis  of  all  true  prayer,  and  says,  that  afUi 
this,  each  one  in  prayer  will  direct  his  supplicaidons  acoording  U 
his  peculiar  circumstances.'*' . 

Chancellor  Eong^f  in  commenting  on  this  passage  from  Tertal 
lian,  has  ooUected  several  instances  of  occasional  requests  in  pabli< 
prayers,  to  show  that  Christians  of  that  age  were  not  restncsted  U 
any  established  forms  of  prayer.  ^'  Cyprian,  foi*  example,  mumrm 
Moses  and  Maximus,  two  Roman  confessors,  that  he  remember^ 
them  in  his  public  prayers  with  his  congregation.^  And  in  anotlie] 
epistle,  when  he  congratulates  Pope  Lucius  upon  his  return  firoa 
banishment,  he  assures  him  ^  that  he  did  not  cease  in  his  public 
prayers  to  bless  God  for  so  great  a  mercy,  and  to  pray  Him  i^ 
was  perfect  to  keep  and  perfect  in  him  the  glorious  crotm  of  hk 
Confession.*  §  And  so,  when  the  church  of  Carthage-  sent  a  siqii 
of  money  to  the  bishops  of  Numidia  for  the  redemption  ot  some 
Christian  captives,  tibey  desired  those  bishops  to  ^remember  then 
in  their  public  prayers.' ||  So  that  their  prayers'  could  not  b( 
stinted,  invariable  forms,  because  they  could  add  new  petitions,  ai 
their  pceasions  and  circumstances  did  require." 

Poly  carp  exhorts  the  church  at  Philippi  to  pray  for  all  the  saints, 
and  for  kings,  rulers,  and  princes;  for  them  that  persecute  anc 
hate,  and  for  the  enemies  of  the  cross.'  Would  he  not  rather  havi 
directed  them  to  the  use  of  the  collect  or  prayers  for  such,  had  the] 
been  in  use  by  this  church  ? 

According  to  Justin  Martyr,  half  a  century  earlier  than  Tertol 

*  Quoniam  tamen  Dominns  prospector  humanamm  neoessitatom,  seomuapot 
traditam  orandi  diseiplinam,  Petite,  Inquit,  et  aeeipietis,  (Luc.  xi.  -8,)  et  siint  q«i 
petantor  procircumstantia  cvg usque,  prsBmissa  legitima  et  ordhiaria  orationc 
quasi  fundamento,  aocidentium  jus  est  desideriorum,  jus  est  superfluemdi  eztrin 
secus  petitiones,  cum  memoria  tamen  prseceptorum,  ne  quantum  a  pr»G«ptii 
tantum  ab  auribus  Dei  longe  Bimu8.-^2>0  Orat,  o.  10. 

f  Second  Part  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Woi 
ship  of  the  Primitiye  Church,  part  ii.  o.  ii.  {  7. 

X  Et  quando  in  sacrificiis  precem  cum  plurimis  facimus. — Ep,  16,  {  1,  p.  44. 

J  Hio  quoque  in  sacrificiis  atque  in  orationibus  nostris  non  oessantaa  Dto- 
gratias  agere,  et  orare  pariter,  ao  petere,  ut  qui  perfectus  est  atque  perfidtnf 
oustodiat  et  perficiat  in  Tobis  confessionis  TestrsB  gloriosam  ooronam. — i^.  I'viii 
{  2,  p.  168. 

II  In  mentem  habeatis  in  orationibus  Testris  et  eis  Ticem  boni  operis  in  saciifioU 
et  preoibtti  repnsientetis. — JBp,  Iz.  {  4,  p.  167. 
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lian,  and  but  a  littk  more  than  this  term  of  time  from  the  age  of 
tke  apostles,  the  minister,  not  in  private,  but  in  public  worshipy 
prayed  aeearding  to  Jiis  ability ^  that  is,  extempore^  according  to  all 
]i8t  inte^retatibn. .  The  passage  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
diapter,  pp.  2TS-4.  In  addition  to  what  has  there  been  said,  the 
fdlowing  remarks  from  Chancellor  King  are  submitted,  illustrative 
of  the  meaning  of  this  vexed  passage. 

''As  to  these  prescribed  forms,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
tlMm  in  an  j  of  the  primitive  writings,  nor  the  least  word  or  syllable 
tending  thereunto  that  I  can  find,  which  is  a  most  unaccountable 
silenoe,  if  ever  such  there  were ;  but  rather  some  expressions  inti- 
mating the  contrary,  as  that  famous  controverted  place  of  Justin 
Ifartyr,  who,  describing  the  manner  of  the  prayer  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  says  that  ^the  bishop  sent  up 
prayers  and  praises  to  Ood  with  his  utmost  ability,'  qoyi  Svvafiig 
avTQ,  that  is,  that  he  prayed  with  the  best  of  his  abHities,  invention, 
expression,  judgment,  and  the  like.''^ 

"  I  have  not  found  one  place,  wherein  this  phrase  of  oGYf  Svvafiig 
doth  not  comprehend  personal  abilities ;  and  several  scores  more 
night  I  cite,  where  it  is  so  to  be  understood,  which  I  shall  omit, 
and  mention  only  one  more,  spoken  by  Origen  with  respect  to  this 
duty  of  prayer,  where  it  must  of  necessity  imply  personal  abilities, 
and  that  is  in  his  book  De  Orationty  (§  2,  p.  184,)  where  he  pre- 
ambes  the  method  and  parts  of  prayer,  the  first  whereof  was  dox- 
ology ;  wherein,  says  he,  he  that  prays  must  bless  Grod  according 
U  hit  pottery  xard  Svvafiiv ;  where  xard  hvvap.LV  must*  signify 
the  performer's  abilities  of  judgment  and  expression,  because  it  is 
not  spoken  of  prescribed  words,  but  of  a  prescribed  method  of 
prayer ;  as  if  any  one  shoulid  desire  me  to  inform  him  how,  or  in 
what  method  he  must  pray;  I  tell  him,  as  Origen  doth  in  this 
place,  that  first  he  must  begin  with  an  invocation  of  God  by  his 
titles  and  attributes ;  then  he  must  proceed  to  praise  God  for  his 
mercies  and  benefits,  confessing  withal  his  ingratitude  and  unfruit- 
folness ;  then  beg  pardon  for  past  sins,  strength  against  future,  and 
conclude  all,  with  praising  God  through  Christ,  and  that  he  must 
do  all  this  according  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  What  could  any 
one  imagine  that  I  should  intend  by  this  advice  of  following  this 
method  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  but  the  exerting  of  his  own 
abilities,  understanding,  memory,  invention,  expression,  and  the 
like,  since  I  direct  him  not  to  any  prescribed  words,  but  only  to 
the  observation  of  those  general  heads  and  parts  of  prayer  ?" 
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Basil,  in  giving  instructions  how  to  pray,  advises  to  make  cfamce 
of  Bcriptiffal  forms  of  thanksgiving,  and  when  yon  have  praised 
him  thus,  according  to  your  ahUity^  c5g  hisvoacu^ — «lactly  equivalent 
to  SxTvamgy — ^then  he  advises  the  suppliant  to  proceed  to  petitions/ 
It  appears  from  this  father,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  aft^ 
Justin,  that  in  his  age  the  church  had  not  received  any  primitive 
forms  of  prayer.  '^  Who  of  the  saints  has  left  us  in  writing  the 
words  of  a  prayer  at  the  consecration  of  the  eucharistical  bread 
and  the  cup.  of  blessing?'/*  But  every  liturgy  extant}  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  has  a  form  for  the  consecration  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements.  If  then  BasU  had  received  no  form  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  inference  is 
conclusive  that  no  ancient  liturgies  whatever  were  at  ibis  time 
known  to  him.  This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  also  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  apostles  and  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  Regard- 
less of  all  forms,  the  religion  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  looks  only  to 
the  spirit  of  the  suppliant,  and  is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  prescribed 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Matt.  vi.  5-8 ;  John  iv.  24 ;  Jade  20. 
Several  examples  of  prayer  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples  are  re- 
corded, viz.  Acts  L  24;  iv.  24-31;  ix.  40;  xii.  5;  xx^  36.  These 
all  appear  to  have  been  occasional,  and  offered  extempcure.  St. 
Paul's  strictures  upon  the  irregularities  of  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor. 
xiv.,  evidently  indicate  that  their  prayers  were  extempore. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
forms,  such  as  Amen,  Grace  be  unto  you,  etc.,  no  instance  occurs 
of  the  repetition  of  the  same  prayer.  This  circumstance  forbids 
the  idea  of  any  prescribed  forms  of  prayer.  Even  our  Lord's 
prayer  is  recorded  with  essential  variations  by  the  evangelists 
Matthew  (vi.  9-13)  and  Luke  (xi.  1-4.)  Hence  the  inference,  that 
the  prayer  is  of  a  general  character,  expressing  rather  the  subjects 
than  the  form  of  our  petitions  to  God. 

For  a  further  consideration  of  this  topic  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  chap,  xi.,  where  the  discus- 
sion is  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  That  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

2.  That  it  is  opposed  to  the  example  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles. 

3.  That  it  is  unauthorized  by  their  instructions. 


ftottjpiov  r^j  cvXoyva$9  f tj  f wv  wyuav  irttypd^^  ifuv  xafaXeXotTtcy. — De  Spirit,  SancL 
cap.  xxvii. 
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4.  That  it  is  contrarj  to  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  primitive 
worsliip. 

5.  That  it  was  unknown  in  the  primitive  church. 

The  author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  Apostolical .  Constitutions, 
in  his  learned  and  able  discussion  assigns  the  origin  of  liturgical 
^worship  to  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth.     ^'UntiLthe  middle  of  the  third  century  there  still  prevails 
m  simple,  not  a  complicated  manner  of  service.     The  end  of  the 
third  and  beginning  qf  the  fourth  century  form  the  transition,  till, 
in  the  time  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  f  386,  and  Chrysostom,  f  407, 
^we  perceive  a  divine  service  completely  changed,  and  often  dissent- 
ing essentially  from  the  earlier.'' 

About  the  same  time  written  forms  of  prayer  begin  to  be  the 
subject  of  remark  and  discussion  by  the  fathers  and  in  councils.   The 
"third  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  d.  397,  decreed  that  no  one  should  use 
sny  prayers  which  he  may  have  copied  out  for  himself,  unless  he 
:£rst  collated  them  in  connection  with  brethren  better  informed.'*' 
^ugustin,  of  the  same  age,  complains  that  many,  in  the  simplicity  of. 
"their  ignorance,  make  use  of  prayers  composed  not  only  by  imskilful 
1>abbler8,  but  even  by  heretics-     And  the  Council  of  Milive,  a.  d. 
-402,  as  given  in  the  African  code,  ordered  that  all  prayers  which 
liad  been  approved  in  council  might  be  used  by  all,  and  that  no 
other,  unless  approved  by  the  more  discreet,  should  be  rehearsed,  f 
These  passages  clearly  indicate  the  absence  of  all  uniformity  in 
^e  use  of  a  liturgy,  while  they  as  clearly  show  that  written  forms 
luive  begun  to  take  the  place  of  extempore  prayer.     Two  hundred 
^evs  later  we  find  decrees  of  council  requiring  uniformity  in  litur- 
gical worship.^ 

§  2.   OP  THE   unity  and  TRINITY  OP  THE   GODHEAD   IMPLIED   IN 
THE   DEVOTIONS   OP   THE  ANCIENT   CHURCH. 

Every  prayer  and  ev^ry  song  of  praise  was  presented  by  the 
worshipper  to  one  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.     In  this, 

*  Quascunque  sibi  preces  aUquis  describit,  non  eis  utatar,  nisi  prius  eas  cum 
mstmetioribus  fratribus  eontulerit. — C.  28. 

f  Placuit  etlam  boc,  at  preces  qu»  probates  faerint  in  ooncilio  sive  pr»fa- 
tiones,  sive  commendationes,  sea  manas  impositiones  ab  omnibus  celebrentur, 
nee  alise  oninino  contra  fidem  prseferantur,  sed  qusBcunque  a  prudentioribus 
faerint  collectas  dicantur. 

\  Unas  ordo  orandi  atque  psaUendi  nobis  per  omnem  Hispaniam  atque  Galliam 
lerretur,  onus  modas  in  missarum  solemnitatibus. — IV.  Cone,  ToUt,  a.  p.  688, 
c  iL    Comp.  Cone.  Vaseii.  a.  d.  492,  o.  iii 
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ChristiaBiij  iru  directly  opposed  to  tbe  polytheiBm  of  fhe 
while  it  p^ecdy  luumoni^  with  the  doctrine  of  the  JeWiih  rteli — 
^OD — ^^  Hear,  0  Israel !  die  Lord  our  Ood  is  otie  God.'* 

At  the  flame  time,  all  the  prayers  and  songs  of  the  church  were  - 
directed  to  the  triune  Q-adj  or  distinctly  implied  the  doctrine  of  the  - 
!trinity.  The  chnrch  goarded  itself  a^dnst  the  charge  of  paganism 
by  continually  asserting  that  it  rejected  ail  polytheism,  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  bore  no  analogy  to  tritheism.  Indeed^  it 
is  very  evident,  in  view  of  all  that  the  ancient  iqpolc^ists  for  Chris- 
tianity have  said^  that,  in  worshipping  the  Father,  Soi^  a&idfloljr 
Ghost,  they  did  not  worship  three  (}ods.  .    "     • 

The  distinction  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  on  this  point  is 
well  described  by  Tertcdlian,  wfab  says,  ^^  They  belieye.  QoA.  to  be 
one  in  such  a  sense  that  it  is  improper  to  nnito  with  Him  the  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit. .  What  can  the  distinction  be  between  them  and 
ns,  save  that  in  the  new  dispensation  Gbd  is  rerealed  to  \ib  as  one 
God,  through  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  although  he  is  still  known  by 
his  own  appropriate  appellations,  and  in  his  othi  person,  while  iii 
the  former  dispensation  he  is  not  revealed  to  us  through  the  int^v 
vention  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit."^  Jerome^  Augustii^  and  Coa- 
mus  tndicopleustes,  and  others,  express  much  the  Bame  sentiments. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Christian  apologists,  dogmatists^  and  po^ 
lemics,  the  strife  has  been  to  detoct,  in  the  creeds  and  liturgy  of  the 
Jews,  in  their  names  of  the  Deity,  doxologies,  and  ascriptions  of  praise, 
implied  evidence  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  Jews  their 
belief  in  Ood  as  existing  in  three  persons.'  But  however  ground- 
less this  interpretation  of  the  Jeirish  Scriptures  may  be,  it  shows  dis- 
tinctly what  the  doctrine  of  the  polemics  was  respecting  the  IVinitj. 

The  church  has  also  had  occasion  to  defend  herself,  in  the  Wor- 
ship of  the  three  persons  of  the  Gt>dhead,  against  numerous  classes 
of  heretics  who  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  anti-trinitari- 
ans — ^Patripassians,  Sabellians,  Gnostics,  Manieheans,  Arians,  eto. 
In  all  these  controversies  the  church  has  sought  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  its  integrity.  «  Our  hope,"  says  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  '^  is  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  We  teach, 
not  the  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  but,  with  his  Son,  and  the  Holy- 
Spirit,  one  Ck>d ;  of  necessity,  our  faith  is  undivided.  We  neither 
sunder  the  Trinity,  as  do  some,  nor  confound  it,  like  the  Sabellians. 
But  we  acknowledge  with  piety  the  Father,  who  sent  the  Son,  our 
Saviour ;  we  acknowledge  the  Son,  who  promised  to  send  us  the 
Comforter  from  the  Father ;  we  acknowledge  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
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i^fts  taught  OS  by  the  prophets,  and  who,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
dfisoended  in  tongues  of  fire  npon  the  apostles,  m  Jerusalem,  the 
liead  of  the  church."* 

Such  being  the  decided  testimony  of  the  church,  setting  forth  the 

doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  the  grand  eharaeteristic  of  the  Christian 

rdiffionj  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  this  doctrine  is  so  constantly 

tdfEDoed  under  all  circumstances ;  especially  that  it  is  repeated  in 

their  doxologies,  psalms,  and  hymns.     They  repeated  the  doxology 

at  each  assembly  for  religious  worship,  anc(  at  each  rehearsal  of  the 

liturgy;  and  with  the  same  they  also  concluded  their  homilies  and 

their  catechetical  instructions.     This  doxology  was  as  follows: 

^To  God  the  Father,  and  hid  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 

the  Holy  Spirit^  behonour'and  nHght  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

Thej  were  so  minutely  careful  respecting  the  phraseology  of 
these  forms,  that  it  became  a  question,  which  Basil  the  Great  dis- 
cussefj  at  length,  whether  the  preposition  ivy  in^  or  hiAy  thr<mgJi,  or 
CVVy  tffithj  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 
From  this  we  leum  that  in  tiie  fourth  century  the  same  contro* 
versies  were  had  on  this  subject  which  were  renewed  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  throughout  Germany,  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  Sweden. 

Eusebius  describes  the  heresy  which  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ 
as  having  arisen  in  the  second  century,  which  Victor,  a.  d.  189, 
and  others,  opposed.  "  There  are  works  of  certain  brethren  older 
than  Victor's  time,  which  they  wrote  in  defence  of  the  truth  against 
the  heresies  then  prevailing.  I  speak  of  Justus,  and  Miltiades, 
and  Tatian,  and  Clement,i  and  many  others,  in  all  which  the  divinity 
of  Christ  is  asserted.  For  who  knows  not  the  works  of  Irenseus,  and 
Melito,  and  the  rest,  in  which  Christ  is  announced  as  God  and  man? 
Whatever  psalms  and  hymns  were  written  by  the  brethren  from 
the  beginning,  celebrating  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  by  asserting  his 
dirinity.  Since  then  the  doctrine  of  the  church  has  been  proclaimed 
80  many  years,  how  could  it  happen  that  those  until  the  times  of 
Victor  preached  the  gospel  after  this  manner,  [denying  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  as  the  enemies  of  Victor  falsely  alleged,]  and  how  are 
they  so  devoid  of  shame  as  to  utter  these  falsehoods  against  Victor, 
well  knowing  that  Victor  excommunicated  that  currier  Theodotus, 
the  leader  and  father  of  thb  God-denying  apostasy."^ 

So  general  was  this  recognition  of  the  Trinity  in  public  prayer, 
in  the  foturth  and  fifth  centuries,  that  merely  upon  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  God,  the  adoration  of  God  in  three  persons  was,  of 
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eoorse,  presupposed  and  implied.  Nay,  it  may  be  affiirmed  as  a 
general  truth,  that  any  .petition  addressed  to  either  of ,  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead  was  directed  to  all.  To  prevent  confusion  of  mind, 
it  was  Jndeed  decreed  by  the  Counoil  of  Hippo,  c.  21,  a.  d.  397,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  d.  525,  that  the  prayer 
should  be  directed  to  the  Father  only,  but  this  was  distinctly^under- 
stood  and  explained  to  be  a  prayer  to  the  three  persons  of  the  God- 
head. "*"  Similar  sentiments  are  found  abundantly  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,^  so  that  it  is.  an  undeniable  fact  that  their  prayers 
and  psalmody  were  indited  by  zealous  trinitariatis.  ^^  From  all 
which,"  ^  Bingham  very  justly  observes,  '4t  is  evident,  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were 
always  the  object  of  divine  adoration  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  that  the  giving  of  divine  honour  to  the 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  God,  was  not  the  invention  or  addition  of 
any  later  ages."'^' 

§8.   OP  DIVINB  WORSHIP  PAID  TO  CHRIST. 

It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  il 
oficrs  divine  honours  to  Christ.  It  teaches  not  merely  that  prayei 
should  be  ofiered  in  the  name  of  JesuSj  but  directly  to  Him.  Everj 
prayer,  and  every  hymn,  while  it  honours  the  sacred  Trinity,  has 
also  another  design.  It  distinctly  recognises  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  shows  what  views  the  Christian  church  had  of  the  person  of 
the  Saviour.  Pliny  says,  A.  D.  107,  that  "  they  were  won^  to  meet 
together  on  a  stated  day  (the  Lord's  day)  before  it  was  light,  anc 
sing  alternately,  among  themselves,  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  God.  T( 
sing  a  hymn,  carmen  dicere^  may  imply,  either  that  they  oflfered  t< 
him  a  sacred  song  or  a  prayer  ;  but  in  either  case  it  was  the  offer 
ing  of  divine  honours  to  him. 

*  Si  qui  catholic!  fideles  hi^jus  sacramenti  nano  usque  videantur  ignari,  deineepj 
scire  debent,  omne  cujuslibet  honorificentiee  et  eacrificii  salutaris  obsequium  e 
Fatri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto,  hoc  est,-  sanctoe  Trinitati  ab  ecclesia  catholici 
pariter  exhiberi.  In  cujus  utique  uno  nomine  manifestum  est,  sanctum  qaoqa< 
oaptisma  celebrari.  Nequfi  enim  prcejudieium  FHlio  vel  Spirilui  Saneto  eomparntur 
dum  ad  Patris  personam  precaiio  ab  offerente  dirigitur :  ei^ut  coruummatio,  dum  Fib 
et  Spiritui  S.  compUctitur  nomen^  ostendity  nullum  esse  in  Triniiaie  discrimen.  Quit 
dum  ad  solius  Patris  personam  sermo  dirigitur,  bene  credentis  fide  tota  Trinita 
honoratur ;  et  quum  ad  Patrem  litantis  destinatur  intentio,  s&crificii  munus  omn 
Trinitati  uno  eodemque  offertur  litantis  officio. — S.  Fulgent.  "Rvsf^  Ad  Monimum 
lib.  ii.  c.  T.  edit.  Basil.  1621,  p.  828. 
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Polycarpj  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  i.  12,  says,  "Now  the 
Crod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  himself  who  is 
cur  everlasting  High-Priest,  the  Son  of  God,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
Idld  you  up  in  faith  and  in  truth,  and  in  all  meekness  and  lenity." 
TTke  church  of  Smyrna,  in  their  circular  epistle  respecting  the  death 
<Mr  Polycarp,  say,  "Neither  is  it  possible  for  us  ev^r  to  forsake 
Chiist^  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all  such  as  shall  be  saved 
-throughout  the  whole  world,  the  righteous  for  the  ungodly;  nor  to 
worship  any  other  besides  him.  For  him  indeed,  as  being  the  Son 
of  Qod,  we  adore."  * 

Origen  i^gainst  Celsus  says,  "  All  supplications,  prayers,  and  in- 
tercessioiis  are  to  be  offered  up  to  the  most  high  God  through  this 
Sigh-Priest,  who  is  above  all  angels,  who  is  the  living  Ward  and 
Qod"  He  further  says,  "  we  pray  abo  to  the  Word  himself,  and 
snake  supplication."  Thjs  he  vindicates  at  length  against  the 
charge,  on  the  one  hand,  of  worshipping  more  Gods  than  one; 
snd  on  the  other,  against  the  imputation  of  worshipping  him  as  a 
subordinate  and  created  being,  showing  that  he  is  one  with  God, 
and  our  Mediator  and  Intercessor  with  the  Father.  He  concludes 
'UtoA  discussion  by  declaring,  "We  worship  the  Father,  while  wo 
sidmire  and  adore  the  Son,  who  is  his  word,  and  wisdom,  and  truth, 
and  righteousness ;  and  whatever  else  we  are  taught  to  believe  of 
"the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  such  a  Father."* 

This  interesting  passage  fully  illustrates  the  sentiments  of  the 
'yrimitive  church  on  the  subject.  A  multitude  of  other  passages,  to 
"the  same  effect,  may  be  found  in  the  authors  quoted  in  the  index.' 

S4.  07   THE   HLIAL  AND    CONFIDING    SPIRIT  OF  THE   PRAYERS  OF 

THE  CHURCH. 

Bt  tUs  the  Christian  religion  is  distinguished  from  all  others. 
It  teaches  us  to  offer  our  addresses  unto  God  as  our  Father ;  to 
come  unto  him,  not  as  a  servant  unto  his  master,  but  as  children  to 
a  parent,  confident  of  finding  audience  and  acceptance  with  him. 
"Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fea#.;  but  ye 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father." 
To  the  Jew,  the  Lord  God  is  a  being  of  terrible  majesty,  repelling 
every  presumptuous  approach  to  him.     To  the  Christian,  he  is  one 
of  endearing  kindness  and  condescension,  inviting  him  to  draw  nigh 
with  confidence.     To  the  one,  he  appears  in  stern  and  awful  sanc- 
tity ;  to  the  other,  in  the  mild  majesty  of  love. 
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§  6.  or  THB  BtMPUOITT  Aim  BBSVITT  OF  ZHB  MTOTIOm  OF  TEM 

PBDCinVB  CHUKCH.  '* 

Thk  prayers  of  the  ohiirch  were  offered  m  langoige  thenpet 
urtless  and  natural.  .Even  the  most  learned  x>f  the  apblog^eta  pbA 
early  fathers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Theophihis  of  Antioch,  01** 
ment  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Amohius,  and 
Iiactantius,  who  were  no  strangers  to  th^  griMM  of  diction,  irefusei 
all  ornamental  embellishments  in  their  addrestoi  to  the  thnme  <£ 
grace^  alleging  that  the  kingdpm  of  heaven  consists  not  in  word  Vmt 
in  power.  1  Cor.  iy.  20.*  Their  prayars  were  according^  oSetnA 
in  the  greatest  simpEoity,  and  as  fEur  as  possiUe  in  the  phraaeoisigf 
of  Scripture.  Thb  artlessne^s  and  elegant  sinq^licity  appean  ki 
striking  contrast  with,  the  ostentation  and  bombast  of  a  later  date* 

This  contrast  appears  equally  great  also  in  the  bretity  of  these 
prayers.  «  It  was  a  maxim  in  the  primitiye  diurch,  tbatmany  wordi 
should  never  be  employed  to  express,  what  might  better  be  sakL  in  a 
few.  So  manifest  was  this  excellence,  that  Basil,  Cfaryaostom,  aad 
Gregory  the  Great  successively  attempted  to  abridge  the  forafr 
laries  of  the  church  and  restore  their  early  simplicity  and  iMreviky*^ 


§  6.   OP  THE  CATHOLIC  SPIRIT  OP  THBIB  DKVOTIONS. 

The  church,  receiving  the  acknowledged  truth  that  in  every 
place  he  that  feareth.  Qod  and  doeth  righteousness  is  accepted  <rf 
Him,  restricted  her  devotions  to  no  particular  tongue.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  disputed  question,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  what  lan- 
guage Christ  and  his  apostles  performed  their  devotions  ?  Whethei 
in  the  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  Syro-Ghaldaic.  But  it  was  not  ac- 
counted essential  that  the  devotions  ef  the  church  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  language.  Accordingly,  there  are  extani 
examples  of  prayers  and  of  spiritual  songs  which  were  uttered  in 
the  vernacular  tongue  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
Celsus,  iij^eed,  urged  it  as  a  grave  objection  against  the  Christians, 
that  they  introduced  into  their  prayers  certain  strange  and  barba- 
rous expressions,  having  reference  probably  to  such  terms  as  Ameii, 
Hallelujah,  Hosanna,  etc.     To  which  Origen  replied,  that  both 

*  Cam  de  rebus  agitur  ab  ostentatione  submotU  quid  dicatur  speetandom  6St| 
non  quali  cum  amoenitate  dicatur ;  nee,  quid  aures  commulceat,  sed  quas  affarftl 
aodientibos  utilitatet. 
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^'i^ks  and  Romans,  in  prayer,  spoke  in  their  own  natiTe  tongue ; 
^hj  in  his  own  dialect,  offering  prayer  and  praise  to  God  as  he  is 
l^t  able.  And  the  Lord  of  all  languages  listens  to  each  snppli- 
cut  praying  in  his  own  tongue,  but  hears,  as  it  were,  one  Voice 
expressed  by  different  signs  and  in  various  sounds.^  Similar  senti- 
ments are  expressed  by  other  writers.' 

No  prescribed  time  oi^  place  for  prayer  was  required  by  the 
diorch.  Nor  was  any  rule  given  respecting  the  direction  of  the 
eye,  the  bending  of  the  knees,  or  position  of  the  hands.  Neither 
was  there  any  established  form  of  prayer  or  praise  for  general  use. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  instructions  given  in  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  for  the  private  use  of  -the  Lord's  prayer,  there  is 
no  instance  of  any  synodical  decree  respecting  it  until  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.*  Every  church,  whether  national  or  individual, 
prescribed  its  own  mode  of  worship.  In  many  instances  the  prayers 
of  the  church  were  merely  submitted  to  the  examination  and  appro- 
bation of  the  bishop.  Beyond  all  question,  the  use  of  a  liturgy  and 
ritual  waq  at  first  wholly  voluntary.  This  subject  is  discussed  at 
length  by  Bingham,  who  maintains  that  a  liturgy  and  set  forms  of 
prayer  were  used  from  the  beginning,  but  admits  that  each  church 
was  at  liberty  to  form  their  own  liturgy,  and  that  the  prayers  were 
probably  uttered  memoritery  and  continued  for  one  or  two  centuries 
bjf  tradition^  before  they  were  committed  to  writing.* 

Respecting  the  number  of  prayers  offered  in  public,  no  general 
role  was  given.  It  was  customary,  however,  to  begin  and  close 
religious  service  with  prayer.  Here,  as  in  other  things,  the  same 
simplicity  was  advocated  by  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  Cyprian, 
Irenseus,  Origen,  etc.  But  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  in  time, 
greatly  departed  from  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  primitive  church. 

§  7.   OF  AUDIBLE  AND  SILENT  PRATE&. 

This  distinction  was  first  made  in  the  secret  discipline  of  the 
church.  Silent  prayer  was  restricted  to  the  mental  recital  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  which  neither  the  catechumens,  nor  the  profane  of 
any  description,  were  allowed  to  repeat.  Professing  Christians 
repeated  it  in  the  presence  of  such,  not  audibly  but  silently.  But 
at  the  communion,  when  withdrawn  from  such  persons,  they  re- 
peated it  aloud  at  the  call  of  the  deacon. 

There  was  another  species  of  silent  prayer,  which  consisted  in 
pious  ejaculations  offered  by  the  devout  Christian  on  entering  upon 
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public  wonhip.  This  eoQuiiendable  oiistomvis  still  obaerr^d  ic 
many  Proteetant  churches.  According  to  the  Cduncii  of  LaodiMSa 
c.  19,  A.  D.  820-^72,  prayer  was  offered  immediately  after  due 
sermon  for  catechumens,  then  for  penitents*^  Then,  after  the  impo* 
siticm  of  hands  and  the  benediotion;  followed  the^prayem  of  the  be- 
lievers,— ^the  first  in  sUence ;  the  secondand'third,  audibly.  ^Xhtg 
then  exchanged.the  kiss  of  charity,  daring  which  lime  ^leir  offe^ 
ings  were  brought  to  the  altar.  The  assembly  were  iheiL  diinniweJ 
with  the  benedietion.  He.  m  paee^  go  in  peace. 

The  primitive  church  never  chanted  their  prayeoi,.  as  was  Ac 
custom  of  the  Jews,  an4  still  is  of  tl|e  MohammedanSy  as  well  as  d 
the  Boma^  Catholics,  ai^  many  of  the  Protestant  churdieB  both  is 
England  and  on  the  continent ;  but  reverently  addressed  the  tfarqme 
of  grace  in  an  easy,  naturd,  and  subdued  tone  of  voice* 

'  §8.  or  THE  LOBB-S  PRAYER.^ 

T^B  opinions  of  the  leanied,  even  to  the  present  day,  are  grtet^ 
divide  respec^g  the  design  of  our  Lord  in  giving  fhis  prayer 
ThJfee  several  theories  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject 

1.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  give  this  as  a  prescribed  form; 
but  only  to  illustrate  that  spirit  of  filial  love  and  reverende  in  whid 
all  prayers  should  be  offered  to  God.  It  was  given  to  teach  ibi 
nature  and  appropriate  subjects  of  prayer.  •. 

2.  That  it  was  a  prescribed  form,  to  be  used,  not  only  by  his  dis 
ciples,  but  by  believers  in  every  age  and  country,  like  the  prescribes 
form  in  which  baptism  is  to  be  administered. 

IB.  That  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  which  was  attha 
time  extant.  The  several  parts  of  this  prayer  are  siq>posed  to  h 
the  very  words  in  which  the  several  prayers  of  the  Jewish  servie 
b^gan ;  and  that  the  whole  was  embodied  by  our  Lord  as  a  substi 
tute  for  so  many  long  and  unmeaning  prayers. 

The  historical  facts  connected  with  the.  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  It  was  not  in  use  in  the  church  in  the  age  of  the  aposdes 
Not  the  remotest  hint  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  apostles  iha 
this  prayer  constituted  any  part  of  their  religious  worship.  Th< 
apostle  is  silent  on  this  point  even  in  1  Cor.  xiv.,  where  he  is  treat 
ing  of  their  devotions.  In  the  absence  of  written  testimony,  w< 
are,  indeed,  directed. to  uncertain  tradition  to  supply  its  plitce 
But  in  every  view  of  thcrsubject,  the  assertion  that  this  prayer  wa 
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used,  either  by  the  apostles  or  their  immediate  successors,  must  be 
regarded  as  arbitrary  and  groundless. 

The  apostolic  fathers  mako  no  mention  of  any  prayer  Trhich  can 
be  referred  to  the  authority  of  Christ.  Justin  Martyr,  the  earliest 
after  the  apostolic  fathers,  in  the  passage  already  noticed,'distinctly 
iiidicates  that  jthe  cler^,  in  their  public  prayers,  were  directed  only 
\yf  the  suggestions  of  their  own  hearts  and  the  wants  of  the  wor- 
sliipp^s.  This  freedom  in  extempore  prayer  does  not,  however, 
of  necesraty  exclude  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer^  to  which  he  seems 
in  seyeral  instances  to  allude.  He  speaks  of  God  as  the  Father, 
*^w  o^jun^y  the  import  of  which  is  similar  to  the  preface  of  the 
XiOrd's  prayer,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

Irenseus^  f  a.  d.  202,  distinctly  quotes  from  our  Lord's  prayer,* 
^at  gives  no  intimation  of  its  being  used  in  public  worship ;  Clemens 
-Aleiandrinus,  f  A.  d.  218,  many  times  alludes  to  it  in  like  manner.^ 
lie  authority  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  is  irrelevant,  as  be^ 
l^ngmg  to  a  later  period. 

%  Tertullian,  f  A.  D.  220,  Cyprian,  t  a.  d.  268,  and  Origen,  f  a.  d. 
254,  fully  concur  iu  testifying  to  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the 
^«c(hq[3  and  third  centuries. 

Tertullian  declares  it  to  be  not  only  a  form  prescribed  by  Christ 
^«r  all  ages,  but  asserts  that  it  contains  the  substance  of  all  prayer, 
^nd  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  gospel,^  br^arium  totiu8  evangelii, 
Cyprian  repeats  much  the  same  sentiments,  acknowledging  Tertul- 
lian as  his  guide  and  instructor,  and  often  explaining  more  fully  the 
Sentiments  of  that  author.     He  calls  the  Lord's  prayer  '^  our  pub- 
lic and  common  prayer."^    Origen  also  has  a  long  treatiso^  on  the 
Kame  subject,  in  which  he  says  that  this  was  a  prescribed  form,  con- 
^t^dning  all  that  the  true  Christian  ever  has  occasion  to  pray  for.^ 
Authorities,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  same  effect,  may  be  accumu- 
lated from  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.^ 

3.  The  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
centuries  was  restricted  to  the  faithful  only,  and  was  denied  to 
catechumens.^  By  Chrysostom  it  was  styled  ^vj(yi  tCxv  mordvy 
the  prayer  of  the  faithful 

The  reason  of  this  exclusion  was,  in  general,  that  none  but  Chris- 
tian believers  had  the  true  spirit  of  adoption,  so  that  they  could 
sincerely  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."*     Another  rea- 


*  In  oratione  dicere  aos  docuit :  et  remUte  nobit  dtibUa  nottra, — Adv.  Hwres.  lib. 
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son  was  that;  the  petition,  ^^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread/' 
understood  in  a  mystical  sense,  as  relating  to  spiritoal  gifts, 
appropriate  especially  tQ  be  used  in  the  communion  service,  «a 
which  no  catechumen  or  profane  person  was  permitted,  under  an^ 
pretext  whatever,  to  be  present.^® 

The  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Ghreek  chtirch  connect  with  tfa* 
Lord's  prayer  a  doxology,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Basil  and  tm 
Ghrysostom,  recognising  the  doctrine  of  .the  Trinity  as  implied  ir 
the  prayer,  '^  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  power,  and  glory.  Father,  Son. 
and  Holy  Spirit,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  emL"  The 
doctrine  revealed  in  this  doxology,  none  but  the  faithful  were  per- 
mitted to  know.  The  doxology  which  is  given  in  Matthew,  at  the 
close  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  was  unknown  to  Tertullian,  Gypriaiifl 
Origen,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  was  extant  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century."  Neither  this  doxology  nor  that 
above  mentioned  is  supposed  by  writers  to  haVe  belonged  to  tha 
original  text.  Griesbach  and  Bengel  suppose  it  to  have  had  ha 
origin  at  Constantinople,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

Believers  were  expected  to  repeat  this  prayer  at  least  three  tima 
daily."  They  who  were  baptized  were  ^so  required  to  repeat  h» 
together  with  the  creed,  immediately  upon  coming  out  of  the 
water.^^  It  was  also  repeated  in  the  celebration  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,^^  marriages,  funerals,  ordinations,  etc. 

The  modern  custom  of  some  Protestants,  of  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer  twice  in  the  course  of  a  sermon,  has  no  precedent  in  the 
primitive  church. 

The  most  ancient  prayers  of  the  church  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  contained  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  These  forma 
may  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
Among  these  are  prayers  for  the  catechumens,^^  for  candidates  for 
baptism/^  for  penitents,^^  for  demoniacs,^  prayers  for  them  thai 
sleep  [in  death,]^'  morning  and  evening  prayers,''^  and  prayers  to  be 
used  on  the  sabbath.'^ 

•  ■ 

§  9.  OF  THE  RESPONSES — ^AMEN,  HALLELUJAH,  HOSANNA,^  BTC. 

These  were  either  short  ejaculations  to  God,  or  exclamations  de- 
signed to  enkindle  the  devotions  of  believers,  or  an  intimation  that 
the  prayer  of  the  speaker  was  heard. 

1.  Amen.  This,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  church,  is  denominated 
orattonis  signaculumy  or  devotee  eoncionis  responsionem*  the  token 
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kt  prayer — the  response  of  the  worshippers.    It  intimates  that  the 
pnjrer  of  the  speaker  is  heard  and  approved  hj  him  who  gives  this 
r^esponse.     It  is  i^o  used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  doxology.  Rom. 
ix  5.    Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  of  the  fathers  who  speaks  of  the 
use  of  this  response.     In  speaking  of  the  sacrament  he  says,  that 
mU  the  close  of  the  benediction  and  prayer^  all  the  assembly  re- 
spond, '^  Amen,"  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is  the  same  as,  ''So 
1^  it  be.*'^    According  to  Tertullian,  none  but  the  faithful  were 
permitted  to  join  in  the  response.^ 

In  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  especially,  each  commu- 
Ewant  was  required  to  give  this  response  in  a  tone  of  earnest  devo-* 
tion.*  Upon  the  reception,  both  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine, 
B4^  uttered  a  loud  ''  Amen  ;*'  and,  At  the  close  of  the  consecration 
t>j  the  priest,  all  joined  in  shouting  a  loud  ''  Amen."  But  the 
E^iaotice  was  discontinued  after  the  sixth  century. 

At  the  administration  of  baptism  also,  the  witnesses  and  sponsors 
!:i.ttered  this  response  in  the  same  mannet.  In  the  Greek  church  it 
i^aa  customary  to  repeat  this  response  as  follows : — ''  This  servant  of 
-lie  Lord  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Amen ;  and  of  the 
Son,  Amen ;  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen ;  both  now  and  for  ever, 
^orld  without  end;"  to  which  the  people  responded,  ''Amen." 
Phis  usage  is  still  observed  by  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia.  The 
'^petitions  were  given  thrice,  with  reference  to  the  three  persons 
>f  the  Trinity. 

2.  HaUdujak. — This  was  adopted  frDm  the  Jewish  psalmody, 
^^urticularly  from  those  psalms  (cxiiL-czviii.)  which  were  sung  at 
^Im  passover,  called  the  Great  Hillel  or  HalleL  It  was  this  that 
>^ir  Saviour  sang  with  his  disciples  at  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
Uent.  The  word  itself  is  an  exhortation  to  praise  God,  and  was  so 
understood  by  Augustin,  Isidorus,  and  others.^  The  use  of  this 
plurase  was  first  adopted  by  the  church  at  Jerusalem,^  and  from  this 
^as  received  by  other  churches.  But  the  use  of  it  was  restricted 
in  the  Eastern,  but  not  in  the  Western  church,  to  the  fifty  days  be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsimday.^ 

In  the  Greek  Church  it  was  subsequently  used  on  occasions  of 
grief,  sorrow,  and  penitence,  to  indicate  that  the  Christians  were  in 
sach  circumstances  bound  still  to  rejoice  and  praise  God.'  In  the 
Latin,  on  the  contrary,  it  denoted  a  joyful  spirit — ^love,  praise, 
dianksgiving,  and  was  omitted  on  other  occasions. 

3.  BoBanna. — ^The  church,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  con 
cizrred  in  ascribing  to  this  word,  contrary  to  its  original  import,  a 
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signification  similar  to  that  of  Hallelnjali.  The  true  sighificatioi 
of  it  is,  ^^Lord,  saTe/'  Ps.  cxviii.  25,  and  was  so  understood  b] 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  Theophylact,  'in  their  commentaries  upoi 
Matt.  xxi.  15. 

Eosebius  gives  the  first  instance  on  record  of  its  nse,^®  where,  «^ 
the  death  of  a  certain  martyr,  the  multitude  are  said  to  havv 
shouted  '^Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.*'  The  use  of  it  is  pre 
scribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitittions,^  in  connection  with  a  dox 
ology  to  Christ,  and  the  first  mention  of  it  in  religious  wOrshif)  h 
found  also  in  the  same  work.  It  occurs  also  in  the  liturgy  d 
Ghrysostom.  By  the  ancients  it  "^as  uniformly  regarded  as  a  doz 
ology.  ^ 

4.  0  Lardj  have  mercy y  Krjptf  iXwytrov,^— There  are  many  an 
thorities,  both  sacred  and  pro&ne,  from  which  this  phrase  may  havi 
been  adopted,"  but  it  doubtless  was  derived  from  the  frequeni 
supplications  in  the  Psalms,  such  as  li.  1 ;  cxxiii.  8.  Comp.  Mait 
ix.  27;  XV.  28;  xx.  80;^Mark  x.  47.  According  to  Augustin 
Epist.  clxxxviii.,  it  was  in  use  both  in  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  am 
other  oriental  languages.  The  Council  of  Vaison,  A.  D,  492,  c.  8| 
ordained  that  this  response,  should  be  introduced  into  the  momin{ 
and  evening  worship,  and  into  the  public  religious  service.  Gregory 
the  Great  introduced  a  threefold  form : — 1.  0  Lord.  2.  Lord,  hav< 
mercy.  3.  Christ,  have  mercy.  And  each,  it  would  seem,  was  U 
be  thrice  repeated,  with  reference  to  the  sacred  Trinity.^* 

5.  Glort/  ;  Q-lory  in  the  highest. — This  exclamation  was  in  use 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  on  all  Sundays  and  holiday 
except  Advent,  the  feast  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  season  of  Lent 
In  the  seventh,  the  angelical  doxology  was  used  with  various  modi 
fications. 

6.  Ttie  Lord  be  with  you  ;  Peace  he  with  you. — The  Council  oi 
Braga,  A.  D.  561,  ordained  that  this  should  be  the  uniform  saluta 
tion  both  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  when  addressing  the  peopleJ 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  system  of  secret  instruction,  this  sain 
tation  was  not  allowed  to  excommunicated  persons,  or  to  penitenti 
or  even  to  catechumens ;  but  only  to  the  faithful.  Examples  o: 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  prescribed  forms  of  salutation  ar 
cited  in  the  index." 

7.  Let  us  pray  ;  Lift  up  your  hearts^  etc. ;  Ssr^^fieVf  oremus 
sursum  corda. — In  the  ancient  service  of  the  church,  it  was  th 
duty  of  the  deacon  to  summon  each  class  of  worshippers  separatel 
to  engage  m  prayer  by  saying,  "  Let  us  pray."    Whether  they  wci 
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to  pray  in  silence  or  audibly,  they  receiyed  a  similar  intimation 

from  die  deacon.     This  was  followed  by  another  injunction  to 

Icseel ;  and  at  the  conclusion  he  also  directed  them  to  arise.    There 

"Were  various  forms  of  announcing  the  time  of  prayer  besides  the 

one  abovd^. mentioned,  such  as  "  Give  audience  ;**  "  Attend  ;**  "  Lift 

jovar  iiearts  on  high,  pray,  pray  earnestly,"  etc.     To  which  the 

congregation. replied,  ^Our  heart  is  unto  the  Lord,''  etc.^^ 

The  exhortation,  ^^Lift  up  your  hearts  to  God,"  occurs  first  in 
<]lyprian,  A.  D.  250.  Justin  Martyr,  one  hundred  years  earlier, 
smakes  no  mention  of  it,  though  particularly  describing  the  celebra- 
^on  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  350,  says  that 
^t  this  awful  summons,  the  whole  soul  should  be  fixed  upon  God, 
sftnd  no  unworthy  or  earthly  thought  should  be  allowed  to  intrude. 
^Sluch  more  to  the  same  effect  is  said  by  him,  and  by  the  authors 
c^uoted  in  the  index.^^  During  the  Middle  Ages,  this  custom  was. 
pervBTted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 

the  eleyation  of  the  host,  etc.   In  the  English  church,  it  continued 

'Onchanged  until  the  seventeenth  century.     Li  the  Lutheran  church 
«  rim>l»a»age  remains  to  the  present  time. 

The'  long  prayer  which,  in  the  m{s9a  fidelium,  the  service  de- 
CKignedrfor  the  faithful  alone,  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  supper, 
'Qsiially  followed  the  sermon,  was  introduced  as  follows : — The  dea- 
con first  cominanded  silbnce  and  attention  by  exclaiming,  ^^Let  us 
;"  the  officiating  minister  then  addressed  the  assembly  in  these 
ords :  **  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all ;"  to  which  the  assem- 
l>ly  responded,  "And  with  thy  spirit."     Then  said  the   deacon, 
**  Salute  ye  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss ;"  upon  which  the  clergy 
9«duted  the  bishop;  and  one  another;  and  the  laity  of  both  sexes 
^kalirted  those  of  their  own  sex.     During  this  time,  some  of  the  dea- 
Oimifli,  and  subdeacons  are  occupied  in  preserving  order.    One  of  the 
WHter  britigs  water  for  the  officiating  minister  to  wash  his  hands  in 
token  of  the  purity  of  mind  which  is  acceptable  to  God.     The  dea- 
^2<m  then  Mys,  "  Let  no  catechumen,  disciple,  or  unbeliever,  or  any 
of  Cnsar's  party  remain;  all  you  who  have  attended  the  first 
Service  retire ;  mothers  withdraw  with  your  infant  children;  let 
iH)  one  cherish  enmity  in  his  heart  toward  another ;  let  there  be 
1K>  hypocrisy  in  any ;  let  us  set  our  hearts  with  fear  and  trembling 
te.  bring  our  offerings."     These  offerings  are  then  laid  upon  the 
altar  by  the  deacon,  while  the  minister,  with  the  elders,  stands  be- 
{nre  it  praying  for  himself,  and  with  a  white  cloth,  crossing  himself 
upon  the  breast.  *  After  this  he  says  to  the  assemby,  "  The  grace 
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of  Almighty  God,  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christy  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all,  Amen;*'  to  which  tihe 
people  respond,  ''And  with  thy  spirit."     The  bishop  says,  ''Lift  up 
your  hearts  on  high."    "  Our  heart  is  unto  the  Lord."    "  Let  us  Ueis 
the  Lord."     "It  is  meet  and  right."     He  then  leadsthe  devotioiuB 
of  the  church  in  a  prayer  which  refers  to  the  great  eyehts  of  ovr 
Sayiour's  mission,  and  particularly  to  the  institution:  of  the  Iiord'ft 
supper,  followed  by  supplications  and  intercessions,  and  condnil^ 
with  a  doxology  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  prescribed  in  the 
tolical  Constitutions. 

§10.   OF  THE  ATTITUDB  AND   eSBTURE  ik  BINGme,   AKD  DT 

PRAYER.^ 


s 


1.  Standing. — In  the  Eastern  church  it  was  customary,  as  it 
is  with  Moluunmedans,  Arabians,  and  the  Parseee  of  Persia,        ^ 
g^md  in  prayer.'    Many  exampleis  of  this  custom  occur  also  in  i^J^f 
Scriptures :  Gen.  xviii.  22 ;  zix.  27 ;  2  Ghron.  xz.  18 ;  1  Sam.    _^^ 
26 ;  Job  XXX.  20 ;  Luke  xriii.  11,  18 ;  Matt.  vi.  5 ;  Mark  zi. 
And  from  the  writings  of  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  the  Apostoli<^!^ 
Constitutions,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  unuU  attitude, 
not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  b 
an  established  custom  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Chfistianity.     Tk::^* 
Council  of  Nice,  a.  d.  825,  formally  ordered  that  the  church 
everywhere  should  observe  the  custom  of  standing  in  praye 
According  to  Origen,  the  eyes  and  the  hands  should  be  lifted 
to  heaven,  that  the  body  may  indicate  the  elevation  of  the  so 
But  he  allows  exceptions  in  case  of  infirmity,  and  according  to 
cumstances.^    He  also  insists  that  it  is  necessary  for  one  to 
when  he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.     But  he  is  her^ 
speaking  not  of  public,  but  of  private  prayer.    The  author  of 
tions  and  Answers  to  the  Orthodox,  which  some  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  asserts  that  the  custom  which  is  obserrec^^ 
through  the  days  of  Pentecost  was  of  apostolic  origin,  and  refers  tc^ 
a  passage  from  Irenseus,  which  is  lost,  in  proof  of  the  assertion.* 
Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Augustin,*  and  Basil,^  also  concur  in  sanc- 
tioning the  custom  of  standing  in  prayer.     And  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  remark,  that  penitents  were  denied  this  privilege,  it  being 
the  prerogative  and  right  only  of  believers  and  consistent  profes- 
sors of  religion. 

In  singing,  this  was  regarded  as  the  only  proper  and  becoming 
attitude.^ 
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2;  £k#eZni^,— Abundant  authority  for  tliifl  is  also  found  in  the 
Seriptnres :  Gen.  zvii.  3, 17 ;  Num.  xvi.  22 ;  Josh.  v.  14 ;  2  Chron. 
cz.  18 ;  Luke  xxii.  41 ;  Acts  yii.  59,  60 ;  iz.  40  ;  zxi.  5 ;  Eph.  lii. 
[4.  The  act  ot  kneeling  was  thought  peculiarly  to  indicate  hu- 
iilitj  before  God ;  to  exhibit  a  sinner  who  had  fallen  away  from 
IBB,  and  in  need  of  Dirine  grace  and  mercy.  Accordingly,  it  was 
Dilbrmly  required  of  all  who  had  fallen  under  censure  of  the  church 
w  their  offences,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  restoration 
>  their  former  covenant  relations.  Basil  denominates  it  the  less 
lenanee^  in  distinction  from  prostration^  which  was  called  the 
reater  penance. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  it  was  very  common  both  to 
neel  and  to  stand  in  prayer.  But  the  assertion  that  kneeling  was 
IB  uniform  posttbre  in  prayer,  in  all  acts  of  worship  except  on  the 
labbath  and  festive  occasions,  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  The 
UMt  important  authorities  from  the  fathers  are  given  in  the  index.* 

ft.  Bowing  the  head. — This  was  a  kind  of  intermediate  attitude 
etween  standing  and  kneeling.  Occasionally  the  inclination  of 
be  body  is  also  mentioned.  The  bowing  of  the  head  was  especi- 
lly  required  in  connection  with  intercessory  prayers  and  the  re- 
wriiig  of  the  benediction.^^ 

4.  JProstration  upon  the  ground. — This  is  occasionally  men- 
ioned,  but  was  not  required  as  a  rule  of  worship.  It  was  chiefly 
ppropriate  to  deep  humiliations  and  expressions  of  shame  or  sor- 
Qiw  upon  some  very  remarkable  occasion,  but  was  not  the  general 
raetioe  of  the  church." 

Sitting  in  prayer,  according  to  Bingham,  was  never  allowed  in 
he  ancient  church.  It  was  universally  regarded  as  an  irreverent 
ad  heathenish  posture  in  their  devotions.  Even  the  very  heathen, 
0  well  as  the  whole  ancient  church,  might  justly  rebuke  the  shame- 
nl  irreverence  of  many  Christian  assemblies  in  sitting  in  prayer,  a 
!Q8tam  alike  repugnant  to  every  sentiment  of  devotion  and  every 
Uetftte  of  decency  and  propriety. 

5m  The  lifting  up  of  the  hands. — This  was  a  common  rite  in 
pagan  worship,  but  with  the  Christian  fathers  it  was  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant as  an  emblem  of  the  cross,  designed  to  assist  them  in  hold- 
ing in  lively  remembrance  Christ  crucified."  Occasionally  the 
bands  were  clasped  together  in  prayer. 

In  regard  to  the  covering  of  the  head,  the  church  strictly  ob- 
served the  rule  given  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xi.,  requiring  the  men 
x>  be  uncovered,  and  the  women  to  wear  their  appropriate  covering 
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in  prayer.  .  In  this  their  custom  waa  dirioctly  opposed  to  ihat 
.both  Jews  and  (Gentiles.  With  them,  to  appear  with  the  h 
oovered,  denoted  freedom  and  independence.  Bnt  the  Christi 
as  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  appeared  uncovered^  in  token  of 
humility  and  dependence.    -      - 

From  the  period  of  the  second  century  it  tras  customary,  TK>tI 
the  Eastern  and  Western  church,  to  pray  facing  toward  the  e 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  prayed  toward  the  w 
1  Elings  Till.  4 ;  2  Chron.  zxix«  6 ;  Dfui.  vi.  10.  The  altars  of 
Christian  churches  irere  situated  .toward  the  east^  and  th^  d 
were  buried, so  that  th^  eye  might  he  turned  in  the  same  direct] 
The  reason  for  all  this  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  e^ 
monies  of  baptism,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  turn  tow 
the  west  as  the  region  of  darkness,  where,  the  prince  of  darki 
might  be  supposed  to  dwells  and  solemnly  to  renounce  the  devfl  i 
his  works ;  and' then  to  turn  atK)ut  to  the  east  a&d  enter  into  oc 
nant  with  Clirist.  .  They  might,  therefore,  very  naturally  sopf 
that  in  prayer  they  ought  to  direct  themselves  to  God  in  the  « 
manner  in  which  they  first  entered  ^to  covenant  with  hijokJ^  Sk 
ral  other  reasofi^  are  assigned  by  Bingham^^  and  Dr.  Cave.^* 

Of  the  time  for  prayer. — ^Christ  and  his  apostles  give  no  spec 
instructions,  but  generally,  to  pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  pli 
But  it  became,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  a  prevalent  ae: 
ment  in  the  church,  tjb^t  every  Christian  ought  to  pray  three  ti 
a  day;  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour,  corresponding  to 
hours  of  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock.  For  the  obeervanoa 
these  hours  they  had  certain  mystical. reasons  drawn  from  the  i 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  The  third  being  emblematical  of  the  Trin: 
and  the  sixth  and  ninth  being  formed  by  repetifionM  of  three.^  1 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  both  urge  the  propriety  of  morning  i 
evening  prayer,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  in  rem< 
brance  of  the  Sun  qf  MighteousnesSy  whose  absence  we  have 
much  occasion  to  deplore,  and  in  whose  light  We  must  rejo. 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  also  prescribe  the  offering  of  pra 
five,  six,  and  even  seven  times  a  day.'^ 


CHAPTER  XVL 

OF  THE  PSALHODT  OF   THE  CHUBCH. 
§1.   OF  ORIGINAL  AUTHORITIES. 

There  is  undeniable  evidence  thut  the  sacred  song  has,  in  the 
Christian  church,  erer  been  a  delightful  part  of  social  and  public 
worship.  At  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  our  Savioui*  and 
his  disciples  ^^sang  an  hymn;"  and  repeated  reference  is  made  to 
this  devotional  exercise  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  the  apostles. 
Acts  xvi.  25 ;  Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16 ;  James  v.  13.  Grotius  con- 
tends that  in  Acts  iv.  24-30,  we  have  the  substance  of  a  hymn  to 
Christ,  and  the  first  Christian  song.  Other  examples  he  finds  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  his  views  are  approved  by  Au^usti. 

The  earliest  historical  notices  of  the  psalmody  of  the  church  have 
beea  collected  by  writers  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following 
summary  is  taken  from  the  author's  Ap^olical  and  Primitive 
Church,  to  which  reference  may  be  had  for  a  fuller  consideration 
of  this  interesting  portion  of  public  worship : — 

The  earliest  authentic  record  on  this  subject  is  the  celebrated  let- 
ter from  Pliny  to  Trajan,  just  at  the  close  of  the  apostolical  age, 
A.  D.  103,  104.  In  the  investigations  which  he  instituted  against 
the  Christians  of  his  period,  he  discovered,  among  other  things, 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  before  day,  to  offer  praise  to 
Christ  as  God,  or  as  a  God,  as  some  contend  that  it  should  be 
rendered.*  The  expression  is  somewhat  equivocal,  and  might  be 
used  with  reference  to  the  ascription  of  praise  in  prayer,  or  in  song. 
But  it  appears  that  these  Christians  rehearsed  their  carmen^  invicem 
alternately^  as  if  in  responsive  songs,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  singing  in  the  Jewish  worship.  TertuUian's  exposition  of 
this  passage  is,  that  these  Christians  met  before  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  to  sinff  praise  to  Christ  and  to  Gody  ad  canendum  Christi 

*  Carmen  Chriito  quAfti  Deo  dicere  eeoum  inTioem. — ^ntt.  Ub.  z.  xotU. 
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et  Deo  ;^  that  of  Eosebios  that  they  sang  the  praUe$  of  Chriit 
G-od^  rov  Xpeorroi/  dBOV  hixriv  viiveiv}  Both,  also,  make  distin^^* 
mention  of  sacred  psalmodj  as  a  part  of  public  worship.'  Jnsti^' 
Martyr  makes  mention  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Ephesian  Christian^'-' 
He  is  also  supposed  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  Christian  psalmody^ 
the  loss  of  which  we  have  deeply  to  deplore.  Origen  informs  xm^ 
that  the  Christians  sang  hymns  to  Him  alone  who  is  called  God  OTeT. 
all,  and  to  his  only  begotten  [Son.]^ 

Eusebius  also  has  left  on  record  the  important  testimony  of  Cains, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  an  ancient  historian,  and  contemporary 
of  Tertullian.  ^^  Who  knows  not  the  writings  of  Irenseus,  Melito, 
and  others,  which  e^chibit  Christ  as  €h>d  and  man  ?  And  how  many 
songs  and  odes  of  the  brethren  there  are,  written. from  the  begin- 
ning, OTc'  dpX^Sy  by  believers,  which  offer  praise  to  Christ  aa  tke 
Word  of  GKkI,  ascribing  ^vinity  to  him."  f  ^^  passage  not  only 
presents  ^  new  and  independent  testimony  to  the  use  of  spiritaal 
songs  in  the  Christian  church,  frOm  the  remotest  antiquity,  to  tha 
praise  of  Christ  as  divine,  but  ^  it  shows  that  these,  in  great  num- 
bers, had  been  committed  to  writing,  as  it  appears,  for  continued  ~ 
use.  So  that  we  here  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Christiaa 
hymn-book  from  the  beginning. 

Christ,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  is  the  burden  of  these 
primitive  songs  and  hymns.  Here  is  he  set  forth  daetrinalfy, 
^eo^xyyucoigy  as  the  incarnate  Word  of  God,  as  God  and  man. 
His  mediatorial  character  was  the  subject  of  the  songs  of  these 
apostolical  and  primitive  saints.  This  sacred  theme  inspired  the 
earliest  anthems  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  as  it  has  ever  been 
the  subject  of  her  sweetest  melodies  and  loftiest  strains,  so  doubt- 
less will  it  continue  to  be  until  the  last  of  her  ransomed  sons  shall 
end  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  on  earth,  and  wake  his  harp  to 
nobler,  sweeter  strains  in  heaven. 

The  songs  of  the  primitive  Christians  were  not  restricted  to  their 
public  devotions.  In  their  social  circles,  and  around  their  domestic 
altars,  they  worshipped  God  in  the  sacred  song ;  and  in  their  daily 
occupations  they  were  wont  to  relieve  their  toil  and  refresh  their 
spirits  by  renewing  their  favourite  songs  of  Zion.  Persecuted  and 
afflicted  as  they  often  were, — in  solitary  cells  of  the  prison,  in  the 

*      ■  ■  ■ — T ■ 

*  *EKi  HaOi  vfivauf  «($  fAovop  thv  Xcyoftci^ov  dcov,  xai  top  fiwcyivii  ovtov. — Contr, 
CeUum,  yiii.  o.  Ixyii. 

t  IlffeAfioi  hh  ooofr  xac  Cj^ox  aJ^^yj^dv  aata^x^ii  '^^o  tuatCtv  ypo^cioai,  tov  Xoyov  row 
&10V  tbp  Xpttffoy  vfivovoft  >f aXoyowfis. — £ccL  Hist.  lib.  y.  xxYiii. 
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more  dismal  abodes  of  the  mines  to  which  they  were  doomed,  or  as 
wandering  exiles  in  foreign  countries, — still  they  forgot  not  to  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  the  prison  or  the  mine,  or  in  the  strange  lands 
to  which  they  were  driven. 

§2.   OF  THE  MATERIAL  AND   SUBJECT  OF   CHRISTIAN   PSALMODY. 

The  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  the 
Psalms  of  David,  supplied  chiefly  the  spiritual  songs  of  the  primitive 
churchy  At  first  the  sacred  psalmody  of  the  synagogue  is  supposed 
to  have  been  transferred  to  the  worship  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  apostles  and  their  first  converts  were  Jews,  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  doubtless  sang  praises  to  God  in  their  own  sacred 
psalmody,  with  which  they  were  already  familiar. 

The  distinction  between  psalms  and  hymns  is  not  very  clear. 
The  former  term  is  restricted  to  the  psalms  of  David ;  the  latter, 
to  other  poetical  songs,  like  that  of  Moses,  Exod.  xv. ;  Deut.  xxxii., 
xxziii. ;  the  song  of  Deborah ;  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan ;  and  the  song  of  Hesekiah,  Isa.  xxxviii.  10-22,  &c.  Latin 
writers  like  Augustin  and  Rufinus,  define  a  hymn  to  be  a  song  sung 
to  the  praise  of  O-od.* 

The.  earliest  songs  of  the  Christian  church  of  which  profane  his- 
tory gives  us  any  knowledge,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  and  as 
may  appear  from  the  ancient  hymns  subjoined  to  this  chapter,  was 
the  Divine  character  and  mission  of  our  Redeemer.  This,  indeed, 
has  in  every  age  been  the  inspiring  theme  of  the  Christian  poet 
and  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Christian  ^church:  Christ  and  his  cross 
are  and  ever  have  been  all  her  theme. 

§3.   OF  THE   MODE   OF  SINOINa. 

1.  (lungreffational  singing, — The  prevailing  mode  of  singing 
during  the  first  three  centuries  was  congregational.  The  whole 
congregation  united  their  voices  in  the  sacred  song  of  praise,  in 
straijQS  suited  to  their  ability.  Their  music,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  was,  of  necessity,  rude  and  simple.  Indee4>  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  recitative  or  chant.  The  charm  of  their  sacred 
mnmc  was  not  in  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,  but  in  the  melody 

*  Si  sit  Uu8,  et  Aon  ^it  Dei»  non  est  bymnns ;  si  laos  et  Dei  et  non  oantatiur, 
son  eet  hymniis. — RvriMus  th  Ft.  72.  Hym&us  soiUs  quid  est ;  eantus  eet  oom 
Uade  Dei.—- August,  in  Pi.  148. 
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of  the  heart.    But  Oerbert  has  eoUected  anthoiitieB  whidi  Aof^ 
that  it  was  not  devoid  of  Utste. 

Barney,  in  his  historj  of  music,  supposes  that  the  psaboaody  of 
the  church  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  that  of  the 
churches  where  paganism  prevailed,  resembled  also  that  which  had 
been  used  in  the  temple  worship  of  the  Greeks^  Of  this  he  isds 
indisputable  proof  in  the  versification  of  the  hymns  which  are  fomd 
in  the  breviaries  and  missals  of  the  ancient  church. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  most  ancient  and  the  moat  con- 
mon  mode  of  singing  was  confessedly  for  the  whole  assembly,  moi, 
women,  and  children,  to  blend  their  voices  in  their  eongs  of  praise 
in  the  great  congregation.  Such  is  the  testimony  of .  Hilary,^  of 
Augustin,'  and  Ghrysostom.  '^  Formerly  all  cade' togetheri  snd 
united  in  their  song,  as  is  still  our  custom."'  '^  Men  aniS  wemeOt 
the  aged  and  the  young,  were  distinguished  bnly  by  their  skiD  in 
singing,  for  the  spirit  which  lead  the  voice  of  each  one,  blended  all 
in  one  harmonious  melody."^ 

2.  MespanBtve  ringing. — This  style  of  singing  was,  aeoording  to 
Theodoret,  first  introduced  at  Antioch  by  two  heretical  monks,  L,  P. 
850.  *'  They  were  the  fiirst  who  divided  the  choir  and  taught  tlwB 
to  sing  the  psalms  of  David  responsively.  This  custom,  whigh  they 
thus  originated  in  Antioch,  spread  everywhere,  even  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  habitable  world."  ^  This  statement,  however,  must  be 
received  with  caution.  The  authorities  of  Augustin  and  Ghrj' 
sostom  above,  subsequent  to  this  period,  are  in  favour,  of  congt^" 
gational  singing. 

Ambrose,  a  few  years  latef ,  introduced  a  highly  artistic  aAd  f^ 
sponsive  style  of  sacred  music  into  the  church  at  Milan,*  whi^^ 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  Western  church.  The  practical  efie^^ 
of  this  change  was  that  sacred  music  became  highly  artistic  an»-^ 
theatrical,  which  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  severely  censured.*  Th^ 
congregation,  unpractised  in  such  refinements,  were  con^pelled  oi^ 
necessity  to  remit  this  delightful  part  of  public  worship  to  a  fei^ 


*  AudiuDt  hsec  adolescentoli  hi,  quibos  piallendi  in  eoclesia  offioium  est,  Dtc^ 
non  Toce  sed  corde  cantandum ;  neo  in  tragoedomm  modmn  guttvur  et  fkneM  dnkL^ 
medieamine  coUiniendsB,  ut  in  ecolesia  theatrales  moduli  aadiaator  et  cantiea, 
sed  in  timore,  in  opere,  in  scientia  soriptoramm.  Qoamyis  sit  aliqnia,  at  loliat 
illi  appellare,  «a«o^a>M>(,  si  bona  opera  habuerit,  dulcis  apud  Deum  cantor  est,  Sie 
oantet  serms  Christi,  ut  non  toz  canentis,  sed  verba  plaoeant,  qa«  le^^nntur,  nt 
spiritns  maliis,  qui  erat  in  Saule,  ejioiatur  ab  his,  qui  similiter  ab  eo  poesidentar, 
et  non  introducatur  in  eos,  qui  de  Dei  domo  seenam  fecere  populomm. 
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trained  musicians,  '4<xXra/j  cantatoreSj  who  in  the  fourth  centniy 
became  a  distinct  class  of  ecclesiastical  officers. 

8,  Choral  singing, — Gregory  the  Great,  two  hundred  years  later, 
indertook  again  the  reformation  of  sacred  music.  Great  attention 
ras  paid  by  him  to  the  rhythm  of  sacred  music,  though  regardless 
f  poetical  measure  and  rhyme.  Both  prose  and  poetry  were  sung 
\  a  peculiar  chant  by  a  choir  of  singers.  But  his  music  became 
)  complicated,  that  a  good  proficient  in  music  would  scarcely 
taster  it  by  diligence  and  skill  in  less  than  ten  years.^ 

For  the  cultivatibn  of  this  style  of  sacred  music,  singing-schools 
ere  established,  the  leaders  of  which  rose  to  great  distinction, 
nstrtimental  accompaniments  were  introduced,  and  especially  that 
r  the  organ ;  which  was  transferred  from  the  theatre  to  the  church 
I  ttQ  mstrument  of  sacred  music. 

Chtirch  music  was  thus  a  refined  art  of  difficult  attainment,  and 
mited  to  a  few  professional  singers.  The  congregation  were  by 
le  exigencies  of  their  condition  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
.  The  devotional  tendency  of  sacred  music  was  lost  in  the  artistic 
jle  of  its  profane  and  secular  airs.  Thus,  like  our  modern  church, 
le  ancient  soon  impaired  the  devotional  tendency  of  sacred  music 
f  raising  it  above  the  congregation,  and  limiting  it  to  an  orchestra 
r  -a  choir,  as  they  did  that  of  their  prayers  by  restricting  them  to 
le  cold  and  formal  rehearsals  of  a  prayer-book. 

§  4.   OF  THE   POWER  OF  SACRED  MUSIC. 

The  ancient  fathers  are  singularly  full  and  eloquent  in  praise  of 
te  moral  power  of  their  psalmody.  "  Nothing,"  says  Chrysostom, 
so  lifleth  up,  and,  as  it  were,  wingeth  the  soul,  so  .freeth  it  from 
trthj  and  looseth  it  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  so  leadeth  it  unto 
isdom,  and  a  contempt  of  all  earthly  things,  as  the  choral  sym- 
lony  of  a  sacred  hymn  set  in  harmonious  measure."*  Schone  has 
>llected^  several  of  these  encomiums  from  Athanasius,  Ambrose, 
aBil,  and  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  which  for  felicity  of  thought  and 
cpression  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  thing  that  the  venerable 
.tilers  of  the  church  have  left  to  us.  We  must  reluctantly  omit 
lem,  and  content  ourselves  with  Herder's  beautiful  commendation 
*  these  ancient  hymns.  "  Who  can  deny  their  influence  and  power 
rer  the  soul  ?  These  sacred  hymns  of  many  hundred  years'  stand- 
ig,  and  yet,  at  every  repetition,  still  new  and  unimpaired  in  inte- 
nt— what  a  blessing  have  they  been  to  poor  human  nature !    They 
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go  with  the  solitary  man  into  his  cell,  and  attend  the  afflicted  in 
distress,  in  want,  and  to  the  grave.  While  singing  these,  one 
forgets  his  toils,  and  his  fainting,  sorrowful  spirit  soars  ix^  heavenly 
joys  to  another  world.  Back  to  earth  he  comes,  to  labour^  to.  toil, 
to  suffer  in  silence,  and  to  conquer.  How  rich  the  boon,  how  great 
the  power  of  these  hymns !''  He  proceeds  to  say  that  there  is  in 
these  an  efficacy  and  power  which  lighter  songs,  which  philosophy 
itself  can  never  have  ;  a  power  which  is  not  ascribable  to  any  thing 
new  or  striking  in  sentiment  or  powerful  in  expression.  And 
then  raises  the  question,  ^'Whence  then  have  they  this  mighty 
power?  what  is  it  that  so  moves  us?"  To  which  he  replies,  aim- 
plicity  and  truth,  *^  Embodying  the  great  and  simple  truths  of 
religion,  they  speak  the  sentiment  of  a  universal  creed — ^they  are 
the  expression  of  one  heart  and  one  faith.  The  greater  part  are 
suitable  to  be  sung  on  all  occasions,  and  daily  to  be  repeated. 
Others  are  adapted  to  certain  festivals ;  and  as  these  return  in  end* 
less  succession,  so  the  sacred  song  perpetually  repeats  the  Christian 
faith.  Though  rude  and  void  of  refined  taste,  they  all  speak  to  the 
heart,  and,  by  ceaseless  repetition,  sink  deep  the  impress  of  truth. 
Like  these,  the  sacred  song  should  ever  be  the  simple  offering  of 
nature,  an  incense  of  sweet  odour,  perpetually  recurrii^,  with  a 
fragrance  that  suffers  no  abatement."'  Such  is  the  simple  power  of 
truth  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  hallowed  devotions  of  the  sanctuary. 
Striking  the  deepest  principles  of  our  nature,  stirring  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  heart,  and  mingling  with  our  most  tender  recollec- 
tions and  dearest  hopes,  is  it  strange  that  the  simple  truths  and 
rude  air  of  the  sacred  song  should  deeply  move  us  ?  So  presented, 
they  only  grow  in  interest  by  continued  repetition.  And  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  these  time-hallowed  associations  do  but  sink  deeper  in 
the  soul : 

**  Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes,. 
As  streams  their  oh&nnels  deeper  wear/* 

Chrysostom  eloquently  descants  upon  the  power  of  music  in  the 
family.  ''Wheresoever  ungodly  songs  are  sung,  there  will  the 
devils  be  gathered  together ;  and  wheresoever  spiritual  songs  are 
sung,  there  will  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  fly,  and  sanctify  both  mouth 
and  soul,  I  say  these  things,  not  only  that  ye  yourselves  may  give 
praise,  but  that  ye  may  teach  both  your  wives  and  children  to  sing 
such  songs  when  engaged  at  the  loom,  or  in  other  labours ;  but  es- 
pecially at  meat.  Let  us,  with  our  wives  and  children,  arise  and 
say,  '  Thou,  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  works :  I  will 
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triamph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands.'  Let  the  psalm  be  followed  by 
prayer,  that  our  own  souls  and  those  of  our  household  may  be 
sanctified.  Those  who  invite  David  with  his  harp,  through  him  call 
Christ  into  their  dwellings;  and  where  Christ  is,  there  no  ^vil 
spirit  dareth  to  approach  or  even  cast  a  look.  Thence  will  flow, 
as  from  a  never  failing  fountain,  peace,  and  love,  and  fulness  of 
blessings.  Make  thou  thy  house  a  church ;  for  a  company  of  souls 
who  love  Gtod,  joined  together  in  holy  song  and  prayer,  may  well 
be  called  &  church."^ 

Augustin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  power  of  this  music 
over  him  on  the  oecasion  of  his  baptism.  ^^  Oh,  how  freely  was  I 
made  to  weep  by  these  hymn»  and  spiritual  songs ;  transported  by 
the  voices  of  the  congregation  sweetly  singing.  The  melody  of 
their  voices  filled  my  ear,  alid  4ivine  truth  was  poured  into  my 
heart.  Then  burned  the  sacred  flame  of  devotion  in  my  soul,  and 
gushing  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes,  as  well  they  might."* 

§5.   OF  AKCIENT  HYMNS. 

Two  or  three  hymns  appear  to  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
remote  antiquity.  Basil,  f  A.  n.  378,  cites  an  evening  hymn  by 
some  unknown  author,  which  he  describes  as  in  his  time  very 
ancient,  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  and  in  use  among  the 
people.  This,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  considers  the  oldest  hymn  extant. 
The  following  is  his  translation  of  the  hymn : 

"  Jesus  Christ,  Joyful  Light  of  the  holy !  Glory  of  the  eternal, 
heavenly,  holy,  blessed  Father !  Having  now  come  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  beholding  the  evening  light,  we  praise  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  'the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Thou  art  worthy  to  be  . 
praised  of  sacred  voices  at  all  seasons,  0  Son  of  God,  who  givest 
life.     Wherefore  the  universe  glorifieth  thee." 

Another  is  found  in  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who 
himself  lived  at  the  distance  of  only  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  He  grves  it  as  the  production  of  an  age  still 
higher.  It  is  a  hymn  to  Christ,  and  though  exhibiting  little  poet* 
icaJ  skill  or  taste,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  example  extant  of  those  sacred  hymns  which  kindled  the 
devotions  of  the  primitive  Christians.  For  this  reason  it  is  inserted 
in  the  note  below.* 

*  ItofAwv  HuXuj¥  iituMf,  Frsenum  pullomm  indooilium, 

Uttpom  6pN>Mr  dbAcnnMrt  Penna  voluolmia  non  erraatium. 
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The  Gloria  in  excelsii  DeOj  glory,  to  Qod  in  the  hi^eet, 
morning  prayer  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  which,  with  s 
modifications,  13  still  retained  in  the  English  and  Boman  Catl 
liturgies,  is  generally  assigned  to  the  third  oentnry.  By  maaj. 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient  hymn  that  has  descended  to  us  1 
the  Christian  church.    It  is  as  follows  :-r- . 


Tov(  0ov(  in^tlKut 
IIcii&K  ayctpw, 
AiifHv  ayuau 

'AxfupoK  at6f»aaw 
HofrStty  i^yi^ofia  Xpitftor* 
BaaiXiv  iff^um^ 
Aoyf  ftmufhafMitu^ 
IIafp6(  i4MWov, 
Xo^iOf  iCpvf  oi't, . 

Bpof ecK  yfrcof 
SwVrp  'If^tfov, 

Ilttpw  ob^wif 

*AXtcv  fup&tUw 
TCrtf  ataiofuviov^ 
IIeV»yov$  xttKUK 

"Hyov,  KpojSoftfv 
Aoyixwv  KM/Ki^* 
Ayti  vjyxfo 

*lziM  Xptarov, 

Aoyo(  df  Mio(, 
A  j«ur  ohTcXf  ro;, 

'P«xfi}p  6^t^s' 


Venui  olaviu  Ibfiuitnim, 

Pastor  agBomm  regaliom* 

T1108  Bimplioes. 

PaeroB  congrega, 

Ad  sanoto.laada&dam,; 

Sinoere  eaaendiim 

Orbinaoxio 

Chrifltimi  poeronim  diieem.  - 

.Rex  Banotorom, 

Terbtim,  qui  domas  omplai 

Patris  altisBimi, 

Sapientue  rector, 

X«aboni|n  8iutentaciilam» 

jBvog^udeni, 

Homani  generiB    ^ 

Serrator  Jeao, 

Pastor,'  arator, 

Clavas,  frsB&iiiii, 

Penna  ooelestis 

Sano^ssimi  gregis    ' 

Pisoator  hominus^ 

Qui  salvi  fiunt, 

Pelagi  yitii 

Pisces  castos 

Unda  ex  infesta 

Doloi  Tita  iuescans. 

Sis  dux,  oyium 

Bationalium  pastor : 

Sancte,  sis  dux, 

Rex  puerorum  intaotorom. 

Vestigia  Cfaristi, 

Vita  ocelestis, 

Verbum  peretme. 

JEvum  infinitum, 

Lux  sBtema, 

Fons  misericordisB, 

Operatrix  virtutis, 

Honesta  vitaj 

Deum  laudantium  Ohriste  Jesa 

Lac  coeleste  ' 

Dulcibus  uberibus 
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*' We  praise  thee,  we  sing  hymns  to  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we 
glorify  thee,  we  worship  thee,  by  thy  great  High-Priest ;  thou  who 
•i^  the  true  God,  who  art  the  One  unbegotten,  the  only  inacces- 
aible  Being.  For  thy  great  glory,  0  Lord,  and  heavenly  King,  0 
Qod,  the  Father  Almighty,  0  Lord  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the 
x^unacnlate  Lamb,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  receive 
prayer,  thou  that  sittest  upon  the  cherubim ;  since  thou  only 
holy.  Thou  only,  0  Jesus,  art  our  Lord,  the'  Christ  of  the  God 
d  all  that  have  been  brought  forth,  of  the  God  our  King.  Through 
is  our  Lord,  glory  be  to  thee^  and  honour  and  worship." 
A  venerable  antiquity,  dating  back  even  to  the  third  century, 
^  also  assigned  to  the  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Prayer  at  Dinner, 
srom  the  same  source. 

Evening  Prayer, — "  We  praise  thee,  we  sing  hymns  to  thee,  we 
»3ess  thee  for  thy  great  glor^",  0  Lord,  our  Kling,  the  Father  of 
ZThrist,  the  immaculate  Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
E^raise  becometh  thee,  hymns  become  thee,  glory  becometh  thee, 
.Ine  Ged  and  Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  most  Holy  Spirit,  for 
5"wer  and  ever.     Amen." 

Prayer  at  Dinner. — "  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  dost  nourish 
e  from  my  youth ;  who  givest  food  to  all  flesh.  Fill  our  hearts 
ith  joy  and  gladness,  that,  having  always  what  is  sufficient  for  us, 
€  may  abound  to  every  good  work,  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord, 

NvfAti??  ;taf>^^<***'9  NympluB  Gratiarum, 

So^H^  tfi^  orii  ix^upofuvw,  Sapientiao  tu»  expressom, 

Oi  tftptuixov  infantoH 

'AtaxdCi  at6fM6t/it  Ore  tenero 

*Atvta9AAfU¥oif  Enutriti, 

^fp^i  Xoyc«^f  Mammas  rattonalis 

Uvtv/ukti  5po<yf  p9  Roscido  spiritu 

*fy9tuixi/u9o4j  Impleti, 

AivQuf  n^txsisj  Laudes  simplioes, 

"Tfi/vous  oftpsxtlit  Hjmnos  veraoes, 

BoacXc*  Xpi<rr99  Regi  Christo, 

Mfttf^ovf  69Cou(  -^            Mercedes  saactas 

Zu^i  iiSaz^i^  Vitas  doctrinao, 

MiXfUafuv  ifuv^  Canamus  sinml. 

MfijitafAtp  a^oiwf,  Canamus  simpliciter 

Uaiia  spot f  poy*  Puerum  valeiitem, 

Xopof  tiftfpnii  Chorus  pacis, 

0»  Xpttf•royoyo^  Christo  gemti, 

Aoof  du^pMv,  Populus  modestuSy 

Vcbiw/Kf y  hiMi  Stw  tlf^^»  Psallamus  simol  Deum  pacis. 

FM.  lib.  lii 
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through  whom  glory^  honour,  and  power  be  to  ibee  for  ere 
Ajnen." 

The  most  ancient  hjmns  extant  from  the  Latin  dinrch  ar0  ihii 
of  Ambrose,  of  the  fourth  ooAtnry.  Thirty,  ar^  jaeoril^d'to  him,  < 
which  twelve  are  reputed  to  be  genuine.  The  folloldng  is  Bidu 
Mant'i  Tendon  of  one  of  these  hjmna,  of  whioE  the  original  is  gin 
in  the  note: —       «       . 

Loni  who  dldflt  bleM  thj  obMicn  batd, 

Aad  finth  eommiitSoa'd  MBd, 
To  iproad  tlij  nAmo  froB  loacl  to  Uiad, 

To  thoo  onr  bjnms  tfoeeiuL 

.  The  priaooB  of  UiT  diorbh  wtrt.thqTt 
^Ghieft  imsnbdiied  by  fight, 
Soldim  on  earth  of  heaTen'a  Mnny* 
'  The  world'e  renewing  li^t 

,     TheSmthefirmftiithofholgrbin^ 
The  Jio][>e  thet  lool^  aboTO, 

And,  trilnpUng  on  the  powen  dT  ecrth« 

Their  (Uvionr'e  peifbet  lote. 


< 


In  them  the  heavens  exulting  own 
The  Fathte'e  might  retreal'd,  ^ 

Thy  triumph  gain'd,  begotten  Son, 
Thy  Spirit's  influence  seal'd. 

Then  to  thy  Fathef ,  and  to  Thee, 

And  to  thy  Spirit  blest, 
All  praise  'for  the9e  thy  serrants  be 

By  all  liiy  church  addrest* 


*    iEtema  ChrisU  mnnera    .  Nondata  pendent  tisoera^ 

£t  martymm  yiotoriaa.  Sanguis  saoratus  Amditur, 

Laudes  ferentes  debitas,  Sed  permanent  immobilea 

Lsdtis  canamus  mentibus.  YitsB  perennis  gratia. 

Ecolesiarum  piliietpes,  Devota  sanctorum  fldee. 

Belli  triumphalee  duces,  Inyiota  spes  eredenfium ; 

Cnlestis  aulsB  mlliteO,  Perfecta  Christi  earitas, 

£t  yera  mundi  lumlnaw  Mundi  triumphal  priadpes. 

Terrors  yicto  s9cuU  In  his  patema  gloria, 

Spretisque  poenis  corporis.  In  his  yoluntas  filii* 

Mortis  sacrse  oompendio,  Exsultat  in  his  Spiritus, 

Vitam  beatam  possident  CsBlum  repletur  gaudUs. 

Traduntur  igni  maar^fres,  Te  nunc,  redemtor,  qn^Biumus, 

Et  bestiarum  dentibos,  Ut  ipsorum  consortio        -^ 

Armata  s»Tit  unguUs  Jungas  precantee  sermloe, 

Tortoris  insani  manus.  In  sempitema  sneula.    Amen. 
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IliA  /isIlawiDg  ftre  also  mentioned  among  tiie  hymns  of  Ambroae.: 

Vini  Bedemptor  gentinm, 
Oatende  partom  Virginia, 
Miretor  omne  asBcnlum ; 
Talia  deoet  partna  Denm,  &c. 

0  Lux  beata  Trinitaa 
Bt  principalia  nnitaa, 
J^m  aol  reoedet  igneua, 
Inftoida  Uiman  oiordibBBy  Jk^. 

Mioantium  aatrorum  globoa, 
Pax.  Tita,  lumen,  veritaa, 
Jean  faye  preeaiktibna,  &o. 

I 

'^  Mj  imtejreit  some  ?eaden  to  Know  tho  d4te  of  soma  of  tbo  anoient  Latin 
^^u  whiah  were  moat  ijre<|«enily  rehearsed.    Among  these  are  the  following : 

Of  the  filth  iBentory-^  J  iPcndentina  Clemena : 

1.  On  the  crowing  of  the  oook — Ales  die!  puntins,  &c. 
.  2.  A  morning  h ymlDi— ^Lux  ecce  snrgit  anrea,  &c. 
S.  On  the  nativity — Corde  natus  ex'parentia,  &o. 
4.  On  the  Inno^et^ar-SalTS^  fiores  ma^rtynun,  &#. 

^  the  si^  oentiqry : 

1.  On  the  crosff    Paage,  lingna»  glonosi 

P^linm  eertaminia,  &c 

2.  On  the  Passion — ^Yexllla  regis  prodeont 

Fnlget  orucis  mysterinm,  &o. 
8.  On  the  iLesaxroetion — Salve  feata  dies,  tote  tenerabilis  ibto,^  4s. 

Jiageiy  the  Great,  in  thie  seventh  century : 

I,  Ziord's  svpper— Rex,'Ghriste  faotor  <^inni«mf  fto* 
.  2.  0^  the  Lord's  day — ^Primo  dienun  omnium,  &p. 
8.  Morning  hymn — ^Eece  jam  iioQtis  tenuatur  umbra,'  &c. 
Xm  the  age  of  Chwrlemagne — ^Yenl  Creator  Spiritns,  &e. 
Kobert,  King  of  l^ranee,  ▲.  d.  1081. 

Vani  Sanota  Spiriti^s, 
Et  emitte  coBlituf 
Lueis  ttt»  yadium,  &o. 

To  the  above  ahonld  be  added  the  Judgment  hymn  }>j  the  Franciscan,  Thomas 
Ton  Celai^o,  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry : 

Dies  iraB,  dies  ilia, 
fiolvet  saculum  in  fkvilla 
Teste  David  cum  Qibylla, 
Tuba  mimm  apargens  sonua. 
Per  sepulchre  regionum, 
Oogei  omnes  dante  thronum,  ftc. 

Lnd  the  Elegy  of  the  Franciscan,  Japonus,  of  the  fourteenth  century : 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  cmeem  lachrymosa,  &c. 

22 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  HOLT  SCBIPTUBES  IN  BELIGIOUS  WORSHIP 

§1.   PRELIMINARY  REMARKS/ 

The  Christian  church  at  first  adopted,  without  essential  yaiia- 
tion,  the  Jewish  form  of  worship  in  the  reading,  of  the  Scriptures, 
which,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  constituted  an  importapt 
part  of  religious  service.  The  books  of  Moses  were  divided  into 
fifty-four  sections,  corresponding  to  the  sabbaths  in  a.  year,  one 
being  allowed  for  their  intercalated  years,  in  which  there  might  be 
fifty-four  sabbaths.  These  sections  were  read  successively;  one  on 
each  sabbath.  When  a  less  number  of  sabbaths  occurred  in  a  year, 
two  sections  were  read  together  as  one  on  the  last  sabbath,  so  that 
the  reading  of  the  whole  might  be  completed  every  year. 

Selections  were  also  made  from  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books,  which  were  denominated  the  prophets.  One  of  these  selec- 
tions was  read  every  sabbath-day  in  connection  with  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  law.  This  custom  originated  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  forbade  the  Jews  the  reading  of 
their  law  on  the  sabbath.  They  accordingly  selected  from  the 
prophets  certain  portions  which  they  read  successively,  in  the  place 
of  like  portions  of  the  law.  And  after  the  persecution,  they  con- 
tinued to  read  both  in  connection.  Paul,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
stood  up  to  preach  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  propkeU. 
Acts  xiii.  15, 

The  Psalms  and  other  devotional  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
with  the  Jews  constituted  a  third  division^  were  probably  not  read 
at  all  on  the  sabbath.  They  were  the  Psalter  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, and  were  sung  or  chanted  whenever  introduced  into  religious 
worship. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  of  the  Acts  together  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.'   According  to  thb  author,  they  were  read  in  public  assembly 
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y  on  the  sabbath,  t>y  ft  reader  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  after 
the  reading,  an  exhortation  and  exposition  was  delivered  by  the 
minister. 

'  Tertullian  also  insists  upon  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
iifthe  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  an  important  part  both  of  public 
and  of  private  worship.*  He  liientions  the  commentatio  literarum 
divinartxmy  for  the  instruction  and  strengthening  of  the  faithful,  as 
the  chief  exercise  of  public  worship.*  In  another  treatise,  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  in  connection  with  the  singing  of  psalms,  ex- 
hortations, alloctUioneSy  are  specified  as  the  several  parts  of  public 
worship.* 
,  Both  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  speak  of  the  reader,  as  an  officer  in 
the  church,  the  latter  of  whom  particularly  describes  the  ordination 
of  two  readers  to  this  office.* 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  eiyoin  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  most  important  part  of  public  worship.  And  Origen 
and  Chrysostom  insist  upon  this  as  the  foundation  of  all  correct 
religious  service.'  To  these  authorities,  again,  may  be  added  those 
of  various  councils,  on  the  same  subject." 

As  a  general  rule,  none  but  the  books  which  were  received  as  ca- 
nonical were  allowed  to  be  read  in  public  worship.  The  reading  of 
other  books  in  private  was  recommended  for  personal  edification, 
but  not,  like  the  Scriptures,  as  being  of  divine  authority.*  As  in 
different  provinces  the  church  was  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
true  character  of  certain  books,  so  they  differed  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  permitting  the  same  to  be  read  in  religious  worship. 
The  apochryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Antilegomena 
of  the  New,  were  chiefiy  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  diligent  peru- 
sal of  the  apocryphal  books  was  recommended  to  catechumens,  but 
their  authority  was  seldom  or  never  allowed  in  doctrinal  discussions. 
These  books  were  held  in  higher  repute  by  the  church  in  Africia 
t)ian  hy  any  other. 

The  controversy  relating  to  the  Antilegomena,  in  a  great  measure 
ceased  in  the  fourth  century.  The  authority  of  the  Apocalypse 
was,  however,  still  controverted;  and  the  churches  of  Constantino- 
plej  Antioch,  and  others  continued  to  refuse  it  a  place  in  the 
sacred  canon.*®  Ephraemof  Syria,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  were  apparently  the 
first  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  this  book," 

No  distinction  was  made  between  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  but  both  were  regarded  as  of  equal  authority,  and  m 
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religious  worship  selections  from  each  were  pmH  in  coniMdlioi 
The  selections  even  in  the  fourth  and  ^h  century  were,  made  ]b 
the  bishops  at  pleasure ;  and  on  the  festivals  of  the  church,  partia 
lar  portions,  especially  from  the  New  Testament,  were^readt  % 
which  indicates  that  a  uniform  order  of  liturgical  worship  had  41 
yet  been  established.  While  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christia 
sabbath  continued  to  be  observed,  it  was  customary  on  the  ftniN 
occasion  to  read  the  Old  Testament ;  and  on  the  latter,  t)i0  New. 
The  controverted  portions  of  Scripture  above  meati<ted,  an 
other  religious  works,  were  frequently  read  in  public  on  eertai 
occasions ;  such  as  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Dpi 
trines  of  the  Apostles,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  the  first  epistle  c 
Clemens  Bomanus  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Homilies  of  the  eel 
brated  fathers.  Public  Symbols  and  Rules  of  Faith,  and  Memdi 
of  Martyrs  and  Saints.** 


§2.   OF  THE  ORDKB  Df  WHICH  THE  8CRIPTUBB8  WERB   BBAB. 

At  first  there  was  no  established  order  for  the  reading  of  thei 
Before  the  canon  of  the  new  Testament  was  completed,  no  eertai 
order  was  practicable.  The  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  by  tk 
Jews  was  not  suited  to  Christian  churches.  It  was  accordingly  le 
to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops  to  direct  the  selections  to  be  reai 
the  canons  of  the  church  having  established  the  divine  authority  < 
the  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Even  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  instances  occur  c 
such  appointments  by  the  bishop.*  In  all  matters  pertaining  i 
the  church,  usage  has  a  great  influence.  The  traditions  of  tl 
apostles,  and  especially  usages  established  by  them,  were  very  car< 
fully  observed.  Every  innovation  was  regarded  with  jealoui 
proportionate  to  the  antiquity  of  the  usage  which  it  would  supe 
cede. 

The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  only  gradually  formed,  an 
some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  completed.  In  the  course  of  tl 
second  century,  the  four  Gospels  were  received  by  the  church  in  tli 
form  in  which  we  now  have  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  gospe 
of  the  heretics,  as  they  were  called,  were  rejected.  At  the  dof 
of  the  present  period,  (a.  d.  2o4,^  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  tl 
Thirteen  Epistles  of  PauL  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — which,  hoi 
ever,  only  one  part  of  the  church  considered  as  a  work  of  Paul— ai 
lastly,  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  hi 
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^  r|b^  vdmitted  nttjOie  canon.     With  regard  to  the  canonical  an- 

*  ^loritjr  of  the  oecond  and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistles  of 

James,  Jade,  and  Second  of  Peter,  and  lastly  of  the  Book  of  Beve- 

.latioQ,  the  opinions  were  yet  for  some  time  divided.     On  the  other 

some  other  writings,  which  are  not  now  considered  as  form- 

a  part  of  the  canon,  viz.  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clement, 

id  iHie  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  were  held  by  some  (especially  Cle- 

leat  and  Origen)  in  equal  esteem  with  the  Scriptures,  and  quoted 

saom 

''  The  Synod  of  Laodicea  was  held  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
intary,  between  the  years  360  and  864.     In  the  fifty-ninth  canon 
t  was  enacted  that  no  uncanonical  book  should  be  used  in  the 
churches;  and  in  the  sixtieth  a  list  was  given  of  the  canonical  books. 
!n  thia  list,  all  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  re- 
ived.   *The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  same  as  ours,  ez- 
:ept   the   Book  of  Bevelation,  which,  however,  was  considered 
;enuine,  in  Egypt,  by  Athanasius  and  Cyril." 
The  earliest  division  of  the  New  Testament  was  into  the  Gospels 
id  the  Apostles,  corresponding  to  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  the 
Scriptures.    This  division  appears  in  the  writings  of  Tertul- 
lan  and  Irenaeus,^  and  must,  accordingly,  have  been  anterior  to 
heir  time.     The  reading  w^s  directed  according  to  this  division, 
»ne  lesson  from  each  being  read  alternately.     Between  the  reading 
if  these.  Psalms  were  sung,  or  selections  from  the  Old  Testament 
ere  read.    When  there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  direct  the  reading, 
"he  Scriptures  were  read  consecutively,  according  to  their  established 
»rder ;  but  this  order  was  interrupted  on  the  festivals  of  the  church 
ind  other  occasions.'    At  Easter,  the  account  of  the  resurrection 
read  from  each  of  the  evangelists  successively.^    The  season  of 
^^entecost,  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide,  was  set  apart  for  the  read- 
>.iig  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."     The  Western  church  connected 
^th  this  the  reading  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  Apocalypse.* 
Xhiring  Lent^.  Genesis  was  read,'  and,  as  early  as  the  third  century, 
the  Book  of  Job  was  read  in  Passion-week.     In  a  word,  though  we 
^ave  no  complete  order  of  the  lessons  read  through  the  year,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  reading  was  directed  by  an  established  rule 
and  plan,  especially  on  all  the  principal  festivals  and  solemnities  of 
the  church. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the  assembly  kneeled  and  prayed  for 
pardon  of  the  sins  of  which  they  might  have  been  guilty  in  the 
reading;  saying,  ^'Lord  have  mercy  upon  us."     Instead  of  this 
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prayer,  however,  other  forms  were  frequently  uied ;  Buch  as,  '^  'Aqb 
Baith  the  Lord,"  etc.  The  reading  at  the  burial-^rvice  was  ended 
with  the  exclamation,  ^^  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die* in  the  Lord." 

§  3.   OF  THE  MODS  OF  DESIQNATING  THE  DIYISIONfr  AND  I1SSSON8. 

In  many  manuscripts,  these  divisions  are  denoted  by  certain 
marks,  like  the  masoretic  notes  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  These, 
however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  necessity  the  most  ancient 
divisions,  for  none  of  the  manuscripts  themselves  have^  in  the  opi- 
nion of  critics,  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
and  most  of  them  are  of  an  origin  much  later.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  ancient  versions,  which  date  back  to  a  much  higher 
antiquity  than  any  manuscripts  now  extant,  and  from  which,  almost 
without  exception,  the  lessons  .were  read,  are  also  divided  in  the 
same  manner.  Such  for  example  are  the  divisions  of  the  Syriac 
Peshito.  From  all  which,  it  is  probable  that  these  divisions  wer6 
made  as  early  as  the  second  century.  According  to  this  method, 
the  New  Testament  was  diridcd  into  two  kinds  of  clusters,  some 
longer  and  some  shorter.  The  divisions,  however,  were  not  imi- 
form  in  the  different  churches,  and  were  subject  to  revision  frmh 
time  to  tlme.^ 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  was  customary  to  refer  to  texts 
of  Scripture  by  quoting  a  few  words  of  the  passage  in  question,  o^ 
by  a  description  of  it,  thus :  As  it  is  said  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,— i^r.  As  it  is  written  in  the  passage  relating  to  the  woman 
that  had  an  issue,  etc. 

Tho  division  into  chapters  was  singularly  indiscreet  and  inju- 
dicious, often  sadly  interrupting  the  sense  and  sundering  pans  of  the 
text,  which  ought  to  be  closely  united  in  the  same  paragraph  or 
verso.*  Tliis  division  was  the  work  of  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  in 
the  thirteenth  centurv.  The  Xew  Testament  was  first  divided  into 
versos  in  tho  edition  of  Robert  Stephens,  a.  d.  lool. 

§4.    OF   THE   MANNER   IN   WHICH  THE   SCBIFTUBES   WERE    READ, 
AND   OF   OTHER   EXERCISES   IN   CONNECTION. 

Certain  portions  of  the  Scripture,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
were  sun;:,  other?  were  recited  or  road.    The  Psalms  were  nnlf^rmlr 


*  Ib  the  lAst  ci»carT.  an  anosrsiou*  vriter  pabli«h«d  the  fouovisr  calcwliaov. 
•IbuIat  CO  ik&t  of  the  Mucrites^  for  the  English  Tenicn  of  the  BisLe,  ^aA^r  ^^ 
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8img,  and  from  t]|tf  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  same  was  true 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  -Epistles.  All  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
irere  read ;  but  the  mode  of  reading  was  very  unlike  that  in  com- 
mon use;  it  was  indeed  a  recitative  or  chant;  each  fljUable  was 
littered  with  a  measured  cadence  and  modulation,  in  a  style  and 
manner  midway  between  that  of  singing  and  ordinary  reading.  In 
iihe  East  especially  was  this  art  of  chanting  greatly  cultivated ;  and 
-the  Koran  to  this  day  is  thus  read. 

It  was  a  prevailing  s^entiment  of  the  oriental  church,  that  the 

"words  of  the  Most  High  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  a  higher  and 

, i 

"Sitle  of  the  Old  and  New  Tettament  IHsseetsd.  It  is  said  to  haTe  occupied  three 
^eara  of  the  compiler's  life,  and  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  trifling  employments 
'^o  wbioh  superstition  has  led  mankind. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  Dissected, 

:Sook8  in  the  Old.L. 89 In  the  Neir 27 ;..Total. 66 

^^hapters 929 260 1,189 

Verses 28,214 7,969 81,178 

^Vords.., 692,489 181,268 778,692 

ZXftters 2,728,800 838,880 8,666,480 

Apocrypha. 

"Chaptsrs 188 

Verses 6,081 

^liTords * M 262,186 

The  middle  chapter  and  least  In  the  Bible,  is  Psalm  117. 
The  middle  rerse  is  the  eighth  of  the  11 8th  Psalm. 
The  middle  time,  2d  of  Chronicles,  4th  chapter,  16th  rerse. 
The  word  And  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  86,648  times. 
The  same  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  10,684  times. 
The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6866  times. 

Old  Testament 
The  middle  book  is  Proverbs. 
The  middle  chapter  is  Job  29th. 

The  naddle  rerse  is  the  2d  Clironicles,  20th  chapter,  between  the  17th  and 
'^Sth  Terses. 

The  least  Terse  is  1st  Chronicles,  Ist  chapter,  and  26th  ▼erse. 

New  Testament, 

The  middle  bo<A  is  Thessalonians  2d. 
The  middle  chapter  is  between  the  13th  and  14th  Romans. 
The  middle  rerse  is  in  chapter  17th  of  Acts,  17th  rerse. 
The  least  verse  is  11th  chapter  of  John,  86th  verse. 

The  21st  verse  oC  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  has  aU  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
exeept /. 
The  19th  chapter  of  the  2d  of  Kings  and  the  87  th  of  Isaiah  are  alike. 
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more  joyM  straitf  thsn  that  of  eonimon  ooiiverwtioii  mi  readlig. 
On  ildui  mtdteotmg  point  it  is  to-be  regretted  that  so  little  k  knovn. 
He  anci^ni  airt  of  chanting  the  Scriptures  waa  petpetoated  by  tra- 
dition, and  onlj  some  slight  traces  of  it  can  now.be  observed  in  the 
Greek,  Roman,  hud  fVptestaqt  churches. 

Angnstin,  the  great  rhetorician  and  mnsidan  of  '  the  ancient 
chmrch,  ebnteftds  earhe^tlj  for  an  easy,  simple,  and  nnstiidled  style 
of  psalmody,  and  commends  highly  the  singing  of  Athanasias, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  which  more  resembled  the  performance  of  a 
reader  tbaii  of  a  siiiiger.^  In  accordance  witli  this  anther,  the  ap- 
proved style  of  conducting  the  services  of  the  church  seems,  to  have 
be^n  to  conform  the  exercise  of  singing  as  nearly  as  possible  to  t]iat 
of  reading ;  and  the  reading,  to  that  of  singing.  The  s^le  waa 
much  the  same  both  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  Greek 
church.  In  both,  the  rehearsals  were  so  rapid,  that  it  would  be 
di&cult  to  d^tehnine  whether  it  indsi  resembled  that  of  singing  or 
of  reading.  - 

The  reading  was  begliA  and  closed  with  a  set  form.  The  readers- 
according  to  Cyprian,  saluted  the  audience  by  saying,  *^  Peace  be 
with  you."  .  This  prerogative  waa  by  the  third  Coundl  of  Carthage, 
A.  n.  897,  denied  to  the  reader,  as  belonging  exclusively  to  ihe- 
presbyter  or  bishop.'  Then  again,  it  became  the  usual  salatatioii 
at  the  opening  of  public  worship  and  before  the  sermon. 

Before  the  reading  began,  the  deaden  enjoined  silence,  and  often 
called  aloud  again,  7CpoO';|^d)/E/ev,  attendamuSj  atUntwn!  I%en 
the  reader  proceeded,  saying,  '^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  in  the  lesson 
from  the  Old  Testament,  or  from  the  Gospels,"  etc.,  or  agun,  ^^  Be- 
loved brethren,  in  the  Epistles  it  is  written."  This  was  said  to 
awaken  attention  and  veneration  for  the  word  read.' 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the  people  responded  frequently,  if  not 
uniformly,  by  saying,  "Amen."  The  purport  of  which  wtfS,  aooord- 
ihg  to  Alexander  Halesius,  "  God  grant  us  to  continue  steadfast  in 
the  faith."  Or  they  said,  "We  thank  thee,  Lord;"  "We  thank 
thee,  0  Christ," — ^for  the  previous  word.  Such  abuses  finally  arose 
from  this  custom,  that  the  people  were  forbidden  to  join  in  the  re- 
sponse, and  the  minister  closed  the  reading  of  the  ^istles  by  say- 
ing, "Blessed  be  Gtod,"  and  that  of  the  evangelists  by  saying, 
"  Glory  be  to  thee,  0  Lord."* 

Whenever  the  deacon,  presbyter,  or  bishop,  performed  the  offioe  of 
reader,  he  introduced  the  service  by  a  form  which  was  substantially^ 
the  same  as  that  which  is  still  observed  in  the  Episcopal  service. 
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At  first  the  reading  was  performed  from  the  amboj  a  pulpit  or 
desk,  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  afterward  the  reading  was  from 
the  pulpity  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Ejristles  which,  out  of  reverence  for  these  parts  of  Scripture,  were 
jehearsed  Hear  the  aftor;  the  former  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
]*tter  on  the  kfty  of  the  altar.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  s^ubdeaeon 
to  read  or  ehant  the  Epistles;  and  of  the  deacon  to  rehearse  the 
Gospels.     . 

The  reader  was  at  aU  times  required  to  stand  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office ;  the  people  preserved  the  same  attitude  in  the  rehear- 
sal of  the  Psalms,  and  the  reading  of  the  lessons  from  the  Gospels 
mad  the  Epistles  at  the  celebration  of  their  festivals.    Cyprian  repre- 
fient9  this  to  have  been,  on  all  occasions,  the  custom  in  Africa.    The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  recommend  both  the  clergy  and  the  people 
"to  stand  in  profound  silence  during  the  reading  of  the  Gospels^ 
Augpstin  urges  all  who  are  lame,  or  afDicted  with  any  infirmity,  so 
^hat  they  cannot  conveniently  stand,  to  sit  and  reverently  listen  to 
^he  word  of  God.*    But  it  was  a  general  rule  of  the  ancient  church, 
^^hich  has  at  all  times  been  obs^ved,  and  still  is  to  some  extent, 
^hat  the  hearers  sat  during  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
^ind  arose  when  the  Gospels  were  recited.     If  in  the  delivery  of  a 
sermon  the  preacher  introduced  a  passage  from  the  Gospels,  the 
^usembly  immediately  arose ;  which  was  the  frequent  occasion  of 
:xnuch  noise  and  confusion.     The  reason  for  this  usage  in  relation 
"^0  the  Gospels  is  given  by  Chrysostom  as  follows : — "  If  the  letters 
of  a  lung  are  read  in  the  theatre  with  great  silence,  much  more 
ought  we  to  compose  ourselves,  and  reverently  to  arise  and  listen 
when  the  letters,  not  of  an  earthly  king,  but  of  the  Lord  of  angels, 
are  read  to  us."^ 

Jerome,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  is  the  first  who  mentions 
the  custom  of  burning  lighted  candles  in  the  Eastern  church,  though 
not  in  the  Western,  when  the  Gospels  were  read.®  But  all  antiquity 
offers  no  earlier  conclusive  authority  for  this  unmeaning  supersti- 
tion, which  is  still  observed,  not  only  in  the  Romish  church,  but 
in  the  Lutheran  churches  on  the  continent.  The  authorities  for 
this  rite,*  as  given  by  Jerome,  are  the  lighting  of  lamps  by  the  vir- 
gins in  the  Gospel,,  the  exhortation  to  have  our  loins  girded  and 
our  lamps  burning,  together  with  such  passages  as  the  following : 
Luke  xii.  35 ;.  John  v.  35 ;  Ps.  cxix.  105. 
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§  5.  OV  THX  PSALTHC 

The  use  of  the  Psalter  as  a  syBtem  of  psalmody  is  an  imitation  of 
the  synagogue  and  temple  service. .  The  nsage  is  of  great  Antiquity, 
and  very  .general,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  church.  Bat  iSie 
Psalter  also  partook  very  much  of  the  character  of  a  symbolical  bodk, 
and  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  churdh.  It 
contains  approprifkte  lessons  for  reading,  and  religious  formularies, 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  youth  and  of  the  people  generally. 
These,  the  clergy  .were  required  to  commit  to  memory,  and'  to.  ex- 
plain.^ Such  indeed  was  the  consideration  in  which  it  wae  heU 
that  it  was  styled  the  Bible  in  miniature,  a  manpid  of  all  oaered 
things,  and  a  representative  of  the  Sacred  Scripturee.*  Eyen  in 
Che.  dark  ages,  when  misn  were  denied  the  usO'Of  the^Uey.tiie 
Psalter  waa  allowed  to  the  luty  generally.'    , 

The  t^salms  were  very  early  introduced  as  a  constituent,  pari  of 
religious  worship,  and  were  variously  numbered  and  divided ;  0ome> 
times  into  five  books,  corresponding  to  the 'books  of  Moaea;  and 
again  they  were  arranged  in  different  classes  according  to  their 
character,  as  Hallelujah,  Baptismal^  Penitential  FsalmSi  and  many 
othersw 


§6.  OF  THB  PEBICOPiB. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  particular  lessons  were  set 
apart  from  the  Grospels  and  Epistles,  to  be  read  on  certain  sabbaths 
and  special  festive  occasions.  The.  custom  was  derived  from  the.- 
Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  read  different  portions  of  their  Scrip* 
tures  on  their  several  festivals.  These  specific  selections  from  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  denominated  Perieopw.  When 
these  selections  were  first  made,  is  a  question  on  which  the  learned 
are  greatly  divided.  Some  contend  that  they  are  of  apostolic  ori- 
gin ;  others  that  they  originated  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  others 
again,  date  them  back  no  further  than  the  eighth  century.  Fcm*  a 
discussion  of  these  several  theories,  the  reader  is  referred  to  An- 
gusti,  and  to  the  authorities  quoted  by  him. 

To  aid  those  who  could  not  read|  pictures  of  Scripture  scenes 
were  also  hung  upon  the  walls.  In  the  idolatrous  devotion  with 
which  popish  superstition  bows  down  before  the  images  and  piunt- 
ings  of  the  sainted  dead,  the  intelligent  reader  will  easily  discover 
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onlj  a  penrei^ion  of  the  pure  intents  for  which  primitive  piety  first 
introduced  them  into  the  ancient  churches. 

These  remarks  respecting  the  use  of  images  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Pre- 
vious to  this  period,  pictorial  representations  of  all  kinds  were 
generally  repudiated,  but  in  the  sixth  century  the  superstitious 
perversions  of  duch  works  of  art  had  already  begun. 

The  taste  for  pictorial  representations  and  images  was  a  corrup- 
tioa  of  paganism,  an  imitation  of  the  ornaments  of  its  temples.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Gonstantine.  As  a  substitute  for 
embellishments  of  pagan  art,  he  lavished  on  the  public  monuments, 
with  which  he  adorned  the  imperial  city,  representations  of  scenes 
from  the  Scriptures,  such  a^  Abraham  ofi-ering  up  Isaac,  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den,  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  &c.  Constantia,  the 
sbter  of  Constantino,  sought  to  obtain  an  image  of  Christ.  At 
Bome,  the  imager  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  attending  Christ 
were  painted  upon  the  walls. 

Similar  representations  of  scenes  in  sacred  history  adorned  the 
dress  of  Christian  women,  such  as  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana,  the 
man  mck  of , the  palsy,  the  blind  restored  to  sight,  Mary  Magdalene 
embracing  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Asterius, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  severely  censured  these 
ornaments,  admonishing  Christian  women,  that  instead  of  wearing 
a  kneeling  penitent  in  embroidery,  they  might  more  fitly  mourn 
over  their  own  sins  with  a  penitent  spirit. 

Augustin  and  Chrysostom  inveighed  against  images  in  churches 
in  such  terms  as  clearly  show  that  many  had  already  begun  to  make 
*hem  objects  of  religious  worship.  John  of  Damascus,  a.  d.  750, 
defended  the  worship  of  images.  The  Synod  of  Constantinople, 
A.  n.  754,  decided  against  the  worship  of  images ;  the  second  Synod 
of  Nice,  A.  D.  787,  pronounced  in  favour  of  it.  These  data  indicate 
the  progress  of  degeneracy  in  the  worship  of  images,  of  saints, 
and  martyrs,  and  of  the  virgin,  all  which  were  closely  connected. 


CHAPTER  XVra. 

OF  HOMILIES.' 

■ 

§  1.   GENERAL  BEBIARKS,  NAMES,  BTO. 

Evert  religious  discourse,  almost  without  exception,  was  ba^ 
on  some  text,  or  distinctly  related  to  some  passage  of  Scripture. 
It  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  explain  and'  enforce  the  same. 
In  the  Latin  church,  instances  frequently  occur  of  sermons  without 
any  text,  but  they  had  reference  distinctly  to  the  Scripture  lesson 
which  had  just  been  read,  which  is  sometimes  cited,  and  at  others 
is  passed  over  in  silence.  But  in  either  case  the  discourse  is  a 
paraphrase  or  explanation  of  the  passage  in  question.  A  sermon, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  ancient  church,  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  rhetorical  discourse  upon  some  passage  of  Scripture^  having  for 
its  object  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  hearers.  It  is  an  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  Scripture^  not  merely  a  religious  discourse 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  audience. 

This  discourse  was  called  by  different  names,  as  ^joyo^y  an  ora- 
tion, o/jLiTuay  a  homily :  the  latter  implies  a  more  familiar  discourse 
than  the  former.  When  the  deacon  officiated  in  the  place  of  the 
bishop,  his  discourse  was  frequently  denominated  xri^vy^ixx.  It 
was  also  styled  hihaaxakiaj  €^y7yr,aigy  exOeaig,  etc.  Li  the  Latin 
church  it  was  styled  tractatus,  disputatio,  alhcutio. 

The  modern  divisions  and  parts  of  a  sermon,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction, the  proposition,  the  illustration  and  application,  were  to- 
tally unknown  in  form,  to  the  ancient  fathers.  The  strife  then 
was,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  justly  observes,  not  about  terms,  but 
doctrines. 

Mosheim  asserts  that  the  sermon  was  not  at  first  a  necessary 

part  of  religious  worship.     In  answer  to  this  absurd  hypothesis  it 

must  be  admitted  that  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 

not  indeed  homilies  like  those  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  but 

they  resemble  these  much  more  than  they  do  the  catechetical  in- 
diS 
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stractions  of  Cyril  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  oiay  troly  be  regarded  as  a 
pattern  for  a  formal  discourse.  The  Bame  may  also  be  said  of  most 
of  the  discourses  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

We  may  also^  with  propriety,  refer. to  all  those  passages  which 
relate  to  the  usage  of  Jewish  worship  in  their  synagogues,  accord- 
ing to  which  that  portion  of  Scripture  which  had  been  read  was 
made  the  subject  of  discourse*  Luk^  iv.  16 ;  Matt.  iv.  23 ;  ziiL 
54 ;  Acts  ziii.  15-27 ;  zv.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  etc :  &om  all  which 
it  appears  that  a  discourse  based  on  the  Scriptures  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  worship  of  t^  Jews.  The  first  instance  of  suqh  on  re- 
cord is  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Nehemiah.  The  homilies  of  the 
Christian  church  were  only  an  imitation  of  these  discourses  in  the 
synagogue^  frqm  which  they  were  derived.'  The  discourses  of  the 
apostles  were  either  based  on  some  specific,  portion^  of  Scripture, 
or  else  they  were  an  abstract  of  sacred  history.  Instances  of  the 
former  class  are  found  in  Acts  i.  15 ;  ii.  14-36 ;  of  the  latter, 
Acts  vii.  2-53 ;  zvii.  22^1 ;  Acts  xxii.  and  xxiii. 

For  further  illustration  we. may  refer  to  2 Tim.  iii.  14-17,  and  to 
the  miraculous  gift  oi  pr&phesying^  t.  e,  of  teaching,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Cor.  zii.  28,  29 ;  Eph.  iv.  11.  The  churches  to  whom 
the  apostles  addressed  their  episdes  were  required  to  have  them 
read  in  public,  accompanied,  no  doubt,  with  suitable  explanations 
luid  applications.  Col.  iv.  16 ;  1  Thess.  v.  27 ;  2  Peter  iii.  15,  16* 

Justin  Martyr  expressly  asserts,  that  ^'  certain  selections  from 
the  propkeU  and  memoirs  of  the  apostles  were  not  only  read,  but 
explained  and  enforced.;*  By  the  prophets  and  memoirs,  he  evi- 
dently m^ns  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamept. 
^' After  the  reading  is  ended,  the  minister  of  the  assembly  makes  an 
address  in  which  he  admonishes  and  exhorts  the  people  to  imitate 
t}ie  virtues  which  it  enjoins."^  This  is  the  first  mention  made  in 
ecclesiastical  history  of  a  Christian  sermon. 

So  also  TertulUui,  in  the  second  century :  '^  We  come  together 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  hear  what, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  may  be  applicable 
to  us,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time.  At  least,  we  establish  our 
faith,  we  encourage  our  hope,  we  assure  our  confidence ;  and,  by  the 
injunctions  of  the  divine  word,  we  viake  its  life-giving  power  effica- 
cious to  our  hearts.  We  admonish  and  reprove  one  another,  and 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  teachings  of  the  divine  word.     And  (hii 
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word  of.Gk>d  has  the  greiiter  weight,  becatue  eadi  regards  liiinflelf 
as  stMiditig  in  tb^  presence  of  Gk>d;-'^    Who  can  doid>t  that'tlhiit^ 
ea;jbract  describes  Ae  office  of  the  prea>bh'ef  as  an  Meniial  part  of  ' 
public  worship. 

This  duty  is  also  specified  in  the  Apostolical  ConstitiitionB: 
**'When  the  gospel  is  relkd,  let  all  the  elders  and  deacons^  and  the 
whole  asseiaUy  stand  in>|iBencel  Afterward^  let  the  -elders,  one  by 
by  one,  but  not  all  of  them,  exhort  the  people ;  an4  h»tly,  let  the 
bishop,  as  the  master,  address  them."'  A^ain,  &ey  speak  of  the 
bishop  as  ^'  the  preaclierx>f  the  word  of  GM,^'  and  as  preaching  to 
the  people  the  things  pertaining  to  their  salTation^' 

Again,  the  notes  of  Beter's  addresses  to  the  peopU  which  Clemens 
Bomanas  has  left,  are  proof  positive  to  the  point  M  disjmtfty' pro- 
vided they  are  genuine ;  ^  bat  they  are  ccmfessedljt  of  doiibtlid 
anthority.  Enough,'  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  sermon 
or  homiletic  address  "was,  in  the  first  and  second  centmriea,  s  part 
of  public  worship.  In  regard  to  this  point  at  a  later  pcnod,  tihere 
can  be  no  question. 

§2.   OF  THOBB  BT  WSOM  THB  HOMILIBS  WBKB  DKJTEBBD. 

JusTiH  Mabttb  informs  us,  that  after  the  reading,  the  preridttU 
of  the  asseml^y,  6  ^iepearog^  makes  an  application  of  /die  word, 
vov^aiav  9cai  lUjmhrfliv  Ttoieiratj  and  e^orts  to  an  imitation 
of  the  virtues  which  it  inculcates.^  .  This  passage  distinctly  ascribes 
to  the  presiding  minister  the  duty  of  explaining  and  applying  the 
Scriptures  which  were  read.  And  the  same  is  manifest  from  the 
whole  history  of  the  andent  church.  To  preach,  or  as  Ambrose 
expresses  it,  to  teach  the  people^  was  uniformly  the  bishop's  duty. 
The  case  of  Ambrose  himself  is  a  clear  illustration  of  this  du^. 
He  was  promoted  from  a  civil  office  to  that  of  bishop,  without  hav- 
ing even  been  baptized  as  a  catechumen ;  and,  in  view  of  Ins  unpre- 
paredness,  sought  in  vain  to  excuse  himself  from  the  discharge  of 
this  part  of  his  duties,  alleging  that  he  had  need  himself  to  leam, 
instead  of  teaching  others.  But,  as  he  himself  confesses,  he  was 
obliged  to  begin  to  teach  before  he  had  himself  been  a  learner.' 

The  distinction  between  ruling  and  teaching  elders  resulted 
simply  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  those  trying  times,  men  were 
sometimes  required  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  church  who  yet 
were  not  qualified  to  act  as  preachers ;  and  a  competent  teacher 
was  not  always  suited  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  church.     But  the 
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office  of  a  ruling  elder  who  did  not  teach,  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
.ception  to  a  general  rule — as  an  extraordinary  provision  for  a 
peculiar  emergency,  while  the  office  of  preaching  was  accounted 
the  most  honourable  and  important  part  of  the  bishop's  duties. 
**  Far  from  this  seat,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  let  him  be  removed  who 
knows  not  how  to  teadi  sound  doctrine  as  he  ought."*  The  neglect 
of  this  duty  is,  by  the  Apostolical  Canons,  c.  58,  to  be  punished 
with  suspension  and  removal  from  office. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  case  on  record,  of  a  bishop  who  was  removed 
for  his  inability  to  teach ;  but  there  are  many  in  which  the  bishops 
were  disregarded  and  neglected  for  this  cause.  Such  was  the  case 
of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Atticus,  bishop  of  Con- 
Btantinople.^  On  the  contrary,  they  who  excelled  in  this  duty  were 
held  in  the  highest  consideration,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chry- 
sostom, Augustin,  etc: 

1%6  deacon  and  even  the  presbyter  officiated  only  as  substitutes 
of  the  bishop  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  from  sickness  or 
other  causes.  Both  Aujgustin  and  Chrysostom  preached  for  their 
bishope  in  ^  this  capacity.'^  In  such  cases  the  bishop  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  was  said  by  his  substitute,  of  which  we  have  a 
drt;riking  instance  in  the  history  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
^iiople. 

From  all  this  we  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  right  to 

preach  was  restricted  under  all  circumstances^  to  the  bishops  alone. 

ZSor  how,  in  that  calse,  were  the  churches  which  had  no  bishop  to  be 

•supplied  with  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  ?     In  all  such  C9^es 

^he  presbyter  occupied  the  place,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the 

liiflhop ;  and  in  his  absence  or  failure,  the  deacon  supplied  his  place ; 

iwt,  however^  by  delivering  an  original  discourse^  but  by  reading 

one  from  the  fathers.     The  Apostolical  Canons,  c.  58,  require  the 

hishop  or  the  presbyter  to  deliver  the  sermon^  and  exact  upon  both 

the  same  penidty  for  neglect  of  duty. 

In  times  of  persecution,  presbyters  and  dea4:(ms  were  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  preaching.  Still,  the  deacon  was  regarded  only 
as  an  assistant,  like  a  licentiate  or  candidate  for  the  sacred  office. 
Origen,  in  Palestine,  was  invited  ^^  by  the  bishops  to  expound  the 
sacked  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  church,  although  he  had  not  yet 
attained  the  priesthood  by  the  imposition'  of  hands."'  From 
Justin  Martyr  it  would  seem  that  freedom  of  remark  was  allowed 
to  all  laymen  in  social  worship,  and  Hilary  explicitly  declares  that 
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it  wi«  the  common  privilege  of  all,  first  to  tetok  and 
baptize.* 

Laymen  who  had  };iot  receiyed  ordination  vere  not  jillowed  t< 
preach,  but  there  are  jnatances  on  reccMrd,  notwithatanding,  of  sod 
permiflsion  being  granted  to  them  under  certain  drcomstanoes.^ 

But  the  apostolic  ^e  forbidding  a  woman  to  teach  waa  moai 
cautiously  observedi*  Thelif  ontanists  are,  indeed,  an  Exception  in 
this  remark,  but  Tertullian^  hiipself  one  of  this  secty  complaina'tti 
this  aj^^se.*  The  fourth  Council  of  Cartilage  forbid  )>oth  the  laitj 
and  women  to  teach  in  public.  /'Let  no  laymen  teach-  in  thi 
presence  of  the  clergy/'"  /'Let  no  womaui  howef^er  learned  oa 
pioup,  presume  to  teach  the  other  ^ez  in  public  aaaemUy,".". 

/ 

{  8.   OF  THB  FREQUSirCT;  OF  SBRMOHB. 

I7  has  already  bea(i  stated  that  the  sermon  consisted  (irigpjidlj 
in  an  explanation  and  ^)plication  of  the  Scripture  lemma  wiwi 
had  just  been  i^ead^  Sermons  were,  .therefore,  aa  a  general  fqlp 
as  fi^equent  as  the  reading  of  tbd  Soripturest  U^  in  any  inrtano# 
a  sermon  wa«  deUyered^  without  any  furegoing  l^isoii  frqia  thu 
Scriptures,  it  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule*  ■  In  pom 
cases,  several  sermons  were  delivered  by  different  speakers  io^aiio 
cession  at  the  same  meeting.  At  oth^  times,  several  were  de 
livered  by  the  same  sp^^iker  on  the  same  day vV  Sermons  were  ai 
appropriate  part  of  every  form  of  public  worship,  but  they  wen 
especially  designed  for  the  catechumen ;  and  for  this  reason  wM 
a  part  of  the  Services  designed  for  then^.'  The  lEreqnenoy  will 
which  they  were  deU^ered  varied  greatly  in  different  countrieis  ain 
dioceses.  They  w^re  lexpected  of  course  on  the  Sabbath,  firequeiitl] 
on  Saturday,  t.  e.  both  ctn  the  J0wish  and  Christ^  Sabbath,  ^qpt^ 
dally  while  both  df^ys  were  observed  in.  connection,  as  was  cvBUatt 
ary  until  the  fourth  cetitnry.  A  sermon  was  also  essential  to  a  dw 
celebration  of  the  liofrtivals  of  the  church.  Puring  the  fifty  fep<iy< 
days  from  Eapter  ^  Whitsunday,  a  sermon  from  the  Acts  of  iki 
Apostles  was  delivered  each  d&y,  in  the  priental  churches;  ^aj 
.  also  on  each  di^y  f>f  Lont.  Afterward  they  became  less  fr^uent. 
but  were  still  delivered  on  fast-days.  On  other  pccfMions.  the] 
were  delivered  in  the  afternoon.  A  sermon  was  also  delivered  m 
some  time  during  the.  middle  of  the  week;  usually  on  Friday 

•  Primum  omnM  docebant  et  baptiiabaat^/n  J^»  zr.  12. 
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Instances  also  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  of  sermons  for 
the  forenoon  and  for  afternoon.'  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  uniform  arrangement.  '  No  better  evidenca  of  the  consider- 
ation in  which  this  part  of  religious  worship  was  held  can  be  giTcn, 
than  the  fact  that  Julian  the  Apostate,  in  his  endeavours  to  restore 
idolatry,  recommended  the  pagan  priests  to  imitate  the  Christian 
preachers  b j  delivering  similar  discourses. 

§4.   OF  THE  LBKGTH  OF  TIME  ALLOTTEP  FOR  THE  DELIYERT  OF 

THE  SERMON. 

This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  determined  by  any  canon  or 
mle  of  custom.  It  appears  rather  to  have  been  regulated  by  times 
and  circumstances.  Sermons,  were,  however,  much  shorter  in  the 
Latin  than  in  the  Greek  church.  Some  conjecture  as  to  their  length 
may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  that  more  than  one  was 
delivered  in  succession ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the 
longest  sermons  which  remain  to  us  were  delivered  in  churches 
where  this  custom  prevailed.  Some  of  Chrysostom's  must  have 
occupied  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  although  this  was  the  usual 
time  for  the  whole  service,  as  Chrysostom  himself  asserts.^  Bing* 
ham  is  of  opinion  that  the  sermons  of  the  fathers  oould  not  have 
heen  an  hour  in  length ;  most  of  the  sermons  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
according  to  him,  could  not  have  occupied  one  half  hour,  and  many 
not  ten  minutes.' 

Lik^  the  ancient  orators,  the  preacher  is  supposed  to  have  spoken 
by  an  hour-glass,  a  water-clock,  or  a  sand-glass. 

§  5.   OF  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  SPEAKER. 

Ijs  many  cofuntries  the  speaker  habitually  4D0cupied  an  elevated 
desk  in  the  body  of  the  house,  which  was  also  used  for  the  reading, 
and  for  various  exercises.  In  other  places  this  was  used  by  the 
speaker  oocasionaUy,.  but  not  habitually.  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tin  were  acenstomed  to  speak  from  this  place,  that  they  might 
more  easily  be  heard  by  the  immense  multitudes  that  thronged  to 
listen  to  them. 

The  custom  originally  was  for  the  preacher  to  speak  either  from 

the  bishop's  seat  or  from  before  the  altar,  and  behind  the  lattice 

that  separated  the  sanctuary  or  shrine  from  the  body  of  the  house  ;^ 

but  most  frequently  from  Uie  former  place,  which|  as  Augustin 
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Bays,  wis  an  elerated  tlirone^  tJiat  from  it  the  bishop  migjbt  imt 
hiA  flodEy  as  the  yintager  does  Ms  Tineyard  from  his  watch-towaf  . 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  care  of  the  chnreh  became  mo 
cnmbersome,  and  the  bishops  began  to  n^lect  or  omit  the  dvlj  • 
preaching,  the  deacons  became  the  modei^tors  of  the  assembly,  m 
the  preacher  occupied  the  desk  of  the  reader.  This  position  in 
of  necessity,  allotted  to  the  preacher  in  the  Vast  Gothic  cathedn 
which  were  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages.  • 

Sermons  were  frequently  deliyered  in  otim  places  besides  ii 
church ;  but  this,  was  an  ezcepticin  to  the  general  role.  The  eol 
gies  of  the  martyrs  w^re  usudly  deHyered.  in  the  exedras,  b^tisl 
ries,  cemeteries,  etc.  The  moiiks  fr^aently  preached  firoUk''tI 
trees,  and  the  top  of  a  post  or  pillar. 


.  ^ 


§  6.  OF  THE  ATTTTUDB  OF  TtfB  SPBAKBR,  MODJB  OF  DSLrVSBT| 
DBPOEXXBHT  OF  THB  AUDIENCBy  KTO. 

I 

In  regard,  to  the  attitude  both  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  andieii 
during  the  deli^rj  of  the  sermon,  the  ancient  cinrtom  was  preeba 
the  reyerse  of  the  modern.  In  the  prindtiye  church  it  was  e^mioi 
ary  for  the  speaker  to  sit,  and  for  the  audience  to  stand.  As . 
attending  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  they  stdod,  in  token  i 
reyerence  for  the  word  of  Gtnl,  ao  in  listening  to  the  sermon, 
which  it  was  explained  and  enforced,  for  the  same  reas<m  they  pf 
seryed  a  similar  attitude.  To  this,  however,  there  were  exceptioi 
and  the  usage  was  different  in  different  places.  In  Africa  the  ev 
torn  aboye  mentioned  was  obseryed  with  great  oare.  August 
insists  often  upon  it,  and  rebukes  eyery  departure  from  it  except 
cases  of  infirmity,  which  rendered  it  inconyenient  for  the  hearer 
preserye  this  attitude.  At  one  time  he  apologizes  for  the  inoony 
nient  length  of  his  sermon,  eispecially  inasmuch  as  he  is  permitti 
to  sity  while  they  are  required  to  Hand. 

The  hearers  of  Ghregory  Nazianzen  and  Ghrysostoi)!  preserrv 
the  same  posture.  It  is  related  eyen  of  Constantino  the  Oreat,  thi 
he  did  not  resume  his  seat  during  a  long  sermon  by  Eusebius,  ai 
that  all  the  assembly  followed  his  example.^  From  all  which  it 
fairly  inferred  that  this  was  the  prevailing  custom.  Compare  Lvl 
ii.  46 ;  iy.  20 ;  y.  8 ;  John  yiii.  2 ;  Matt.  y.  1 ;  etc. 

The  hearers,  it  would  seem,  were  accustomed  to  take  great  fibe 
ties  in  regard  to  their  attendance  upon  public  worship,  and  otU 
demeaned  themselyes  yery  unworthily."    At  one  time^  they  won 
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absent  themselres  from  the  service  except  during  the  eermon — an 
irregularity  against  which  Ghrydostom  inveighs  with  great  spirit.' 
At  other  times,  they  treated  even  the  preaching  with  great  indif- 
ference and  neglect,*  complaining  bitterly  of  long  sermons,  and  even 
leffc  the  house  while  the  preacher  was  yet  speaking.  To^  prevent 
this,  tlie  doors  were  ordered  to  be  fastened  after  the  reading  and 
before  the  sermon,^  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Sweden.  The  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage^  forbade  this  contempt  of  the  preacher  under 
jMun  of  excommunication. 

Another  impropriety,  of  which  Chrysostom  complains  with  his 
^ftceustomed  spirit,  is  that  of  disturbing  the  preacher  by  needless 
zioise  and  frivolous  conversation :  the  loquacity  of  the  women  and 
^he  wantonness  of  the  young  people  are  among  his  subjects  of  com- 
plaint. Similar  complaints  are  made  by  others,  particularly  by 
X^reachers  in  the  large  cities,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alex- 
^^ria,  Carthage,  etc. 

The  indecent  cnstoin  was  also  introduced  into  the  ancient  church 
<::fef  applauding  the  speaker  by  acclamations,  by  clapping,  waving  of 
liandkerchiefsy  and  other  similar  customs,  which  disgraced  the 
indent  theatres,  as  they  still  do  the  modern.  A  multitude  of  ex* 
^unples  may  be  found  in  the  references;^  but  the  custom  was 
^beverely  censured/ 

^  Of  what  avail  to  me  is  this  applause  and  tumult  ?  One  thing 
nly  I  require  of  you — that  ye  prove  to  me  your  approbation  and 
bedience  by  your  works.  That  will  be  praise  for  me — gain  for 
^^^ourselves ;  that  will  be  to  me  a  greater  honour  than  the  imperial 
"^rown*.  I  desire  not  your  applause  and  clamour.  I  have  but  one 
'^^h— -that  you  hear  me  with  calmness  and  attention,  and  that  ye 
X^HM^iflo  my  precepts.  For  this  is  not  a  theatre :  ye  sit  not  here 
behold  actoirs  and  to  confer  upon  such  men  your  applause.  Here 
the  place  to  learn  the  things  of  God."^ 

The  ancient  Christians  had  also  the  custom  of  taking  notes  and 
^^nriting  out  at  length  the  sermons  which  they  heard.    To  this  laud- 
able custom  we  owe  many  of  the  sermons  of  the  fathers  which 
Vave  come  down  to  us.     It  was  not,  however,  a  universal  practice.^ 
Sermons  in  which  the  hearer  took  little  interest,  he  was  not  careful 
to  retain  in  this  manner.     Some  preachers  refused  to  have  their 
sermons  preserved  in  this  imperfect  manner.     Origen  allowed  no 
notes  to  be  taken  of  his  sermons  until  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.^® 
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ST,  OT  THX  COHSTBXrOTIOK  Or  TH8  8R&M0H. 

Ik  the  Sfiddle  Ages  it  beeame  cnstofeiiMy  fi^r  the  preaohe^ 
his  topics  of  diflconne  from  Aristotle;  bat  this -Btraoge  eastam  hm 
not  the  least  authority  from  die  praetioe  of  the  early  fkthen.  Kol 
only  did  the  Bible  furnish  them  their  text  and  subject  of  disooorse^ 
but,  as  has  been  ahready  obsenred,  they  eonfided  themselTee  rtrietiy 
to  the  duty  of  expounding  the  sacred  Scriptures.  .-^  To  tlie  ivoid 
and  the  testunony/'  says  Augustin,  ^^for  I  periEiataL  the  oAoo  not 
merely  of  a  preaektr^  but  of  a  reader  also ;  so  diit  ilua  nff  dii- 
eonrse  may  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  saored  word.  If 
my  recoUeotion  f aila  me,  £ur  be  it  from  me  to  build  upon  the  sand 
by  human  reasoning.  •  Hear,  therefore,  the  gospel  Mioording  to 
John:  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  imto  you,* "  etc.^ 

Nothing  like  the  modem  division  of  a  sermon  into  ieparat6  hoadi 
iras  formaDy  practised  by  the  ancients,  vlhis  mode  of  divirioB  was 
borrowed  fix>m  the  schoolmen.  ,  But  the  ancient  fiitheni  oonfiBcd 
themselves  strictly  to  their  text,  and  contented  themsdvee  with  the 
explication  of  it,  Qr  quickly  returned  to  it  again  if  at  aiigr.  time 
they  allowed  themselves  in  a  digression. 

It  was  a  fundamental  principle  with  them  that  ihe  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity possessed  their  own  intrinsic  force,  and  needed  not  the  aid  of 
eloquence  or  of  art.  It  was  also  their  usual  custom  to  speak  e3> 
tempore.  And,  for  this  twofold  reason,  their  sermons  were  genaraBy 
devoid  of  ornament.  The  ability  to  speak  extemporaneously  as  oo- 
casion  might  require,  and  without  previous  study,  was  indispensable 
to  an  acceptable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  preacher.  Hia  popu- 
larity was  proportionate  to  his  success  in  this  art  of  speaking.  For 
this'  reason  the  fathers  were  influenced  to  cultivate  this  art  with  so 
much  success  thiat,  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centmriee, 
they  fancied  themselves  to  be  assisted  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.  ^^  I  could  not  have  spoken  thus  by  fnyse(f,"  says  Gkiy- 
soetom,  ^^but  Gbd,  foreseeing  the  result,  rd  idX^joVTaTtpoeiiorogf 
dictated  those  words."  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great  also  ex- 
press similar  sentiments.'  At  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  evi^ 
dent  that  they  did  not  so  rely  upon  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  as  to 
excuse  themselves  from  careful  Study,  and  from  preparation  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  expected  his  aid  rather  m 
a  blessing  upon  their  labours  and  studies,  and  in  answer  to  thmi 
prayers. 
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Whether  the  fathers  spoke  wholly  without  notes  and  committed 
to  meibory  their  discourses,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  No  gene- 
ral rule  prevailed  on  this  point.  Many  examples  may  be  found  in 
which  the  sermons  of  celebrated  preachers  were  read — in  some 
cases  indeed  by  the  deacon,  (on  whom  it  devolved  to  conduct  the 
meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  regtdar,  preacher,)  but  in  others, 
they  were  either  read  or  dictated  by  the  author  himself.  Augustin, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  complains  that  he  is  embarrassed  by  his  notety 
and  entreats  the  audicAce  to  aid  him  by  their  prayers.""  Gregory 
the  Great  also  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  speaking  from  his  notes, 
and  of  inattention  and  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  his  hearers, 
and  for  these  reasons  resolves  to  speak  with9ut  notes,  contrary  to 
Mi  usual  eustom.'f  The  prevailing  mode  of  speaking,  however, 
was  evidently  without  notes. 

The  speaker  usually  began  with  a  short  invocation  to  God  for  his 
ud,  and  closed  his  discourse  with  a  benediction — Peace  be  with 
you — or  something  to  that  effect.^  Every  address,  says  Optatus,  is 
made  to  begin  and  end  with  God.^  But  long  and  formal  prayers, 
such  as  in  modem  times  precede  and  follow  the  sermon,  were  not 
offered  in  that  connection.  To  every  sermon,  whether  in  the  Greek, 
Syriac,  or  Latin  church,  there  was  affixed  the  customary  doxology : 
"To  God  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  our  Lord  who  lives  and 
reigns  with  him,  world  without  end.  Amen."  We  subjoin,  as  quoted 
by  Bingham  from  Ferrarius,  the  prayer  which  St.  Ambrose  was 
wont  to  offer  for  himself  before  rising  to  address  the  assembly : 

^  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  and  earnestly  entreat  thee,  give  me 
an  humble  knowledge  which  may  edify.  Give  me  a  meek  and 
prudent  eloquence,  which  knows  iiot  how  to  be  puffed  up,  or  vaunt 
itself  upon  its  own  worth  and  endo^mients  above  that  of  its  bre- 
thren. Put  into  my  mouth,  I  beseech  thee,  the  word  of  consolation, 
and  edification,  and  exhortation,  that  I  may  be  able  to  exhort 
those  that  are  good  to  go  on  to  greater  perfection,  and  reduce  those 
that  walk  perversely  to  the  rule  of  thy  righteousness,  both  by  my 
word  and  by  my  example.     Let  the  words  which  thou  givest  to  thy 


*  Qaoniam  yideo  disputatioiies  graphio,  ceraque  ligari,  et  nequaquam  sumns 
kkmei  leotitare,  acy^^<^^  ^^  ipsom,  quoBso,  intercessu  Testro. — Serm.  6,  De  Sanctis. 

f  Moltis  vobU  lectionibus,  fratres  osriBsimi,  per  dietatum  loqweoruutvi;  sedquia, 
latieiita  stouacho,  ea  qun  dictaYerim,  legere  non  possum,  et  quosdam  yestruok 
miniis  Ubeoter  audientet  intueor ;  unde  nunc  a  meipso  exigere  toIo  contra  morem 
DMum,  Qt  inter  sacra  missarum  solemnia  lectionem  S.  Evangelii,  non  dietandOf  sed 
cdlloqoeiido  ediBseram. — Gbzqor.  M.  Horn,  Serm,  21. 
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servant  be  as  the  sharpest  darts,  and  burning  arrows  which  may 
penetrate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  mj  hearers  to  thy  fear  and 
love."' 

§8.   OF  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  DISCOURSE  BY  THE   FATHSBS. 

It  is  very  justly  remarked  by  Bingham,  that  their  topics  of  dis- 
course were  of  a  grave  and  serious  character.  Their  object  was  to 
instruct,  to  edify,  and  to  improve  the  hearer.  The  leading  subjects 
of  their  discourses  are  described  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Chrysos- 
tom.  "To  me  it  seems,"  says  Gregory,  "to  require  no  ordinary 
qualifications  of  mind  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truths — ^to  give 
to  every  one  a  portion  in  due  measure,  and  discreetl/  to  discourse 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  faith ;  to  treat  of  the  universe  of 
worlds — of  matter  and  of  mind — of  the  soul  and  of  intelligent  beings, 
good  and  bad — to  treat  of  a  superintending  and  ruling.  Providence, 
controlling  with  unerring  wisdom  all  things,  both  those  that  are 
within,  and  those  that  are  above  human  comprehension — ^to  treat 
of  .the  first  formation  and  of  the  restoration  of  man,  of  the  two 
covenants,  and  of  the  types  of  the  Old  and  antitypes  of  the  New 
Testament — of  Christ's  first  and  second  coming,  of  his  incarnation 
and  passion,  of  the  resurrection,  of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  of  the  rewards  of  the  just,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked;  and,  above  all, -of  the  blessed  Trinity,  which  is  the 
principal  article  of  the  Christian  faith. "^ 

In  like  manner,  Chrysostom,  in  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  lead- 
ing topics  of  religious  discourse  which  all  who  frequent  the  house 
of  God  expect  and  demand,  enumerates  the  following: — "The 
nature  of  the  soul,  of  the  body,  of  immortality,  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  of  hell  and  of  future  punishment— -of  the  long-sufiering  of 
God,  of  repentance,  baptism,  and  the  pardon  of  sin— of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  above  and  the  world  below — of  the  nature  of  men 
and  of  angels — evil  spirits  and  of  the  wiles  of  Satan— of  the  con- 
stitution of  Christian  society,  of  the  true  faith  and  deadly  heresies. 
With  these  and  many  other  such  like  subjects  must  the  Christian 
minister  be  acquainted,  and  be  prepared  to  speak  on  them  as  occa- 
sion may  require." 

§  9.   OF  THE  HOMILIES  IN  THE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  CHURCHES. 

The  homilies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  were  essen- 
ally  different  in  several  characteristics,  which  are  specified  in  an- 
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otj^er  worky^  and  which  are  briefly  recapitulated — the  period  under 
consideration  being  aboftt  two  hundred  years,  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  centuries. 
I.  Homilies  in  the  Eastern  church. 

1.  Origen  introduced  that  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  which,  while  it  affected  to  illustrate,  continued,  for  a 
leng  time,  to  darken  the  sacred  page.  Not  content  with  a  plain 
and  natural  elucidation  of  the  historical  sense  of  the  text,  it  sought 
for  some  hidden  meaning,  darkly  shadowed  forth  in  allegorical, 
mystical  terms. 

2.  The  sermons  of  the  period  under  consideration  were  occupied 
with  profitless  polemical  discussions  and  speculative  theories. 

The  qucistion  with  the  preacher  seems  too  often  to  have  been,  not 
what  will  produce  the  fruits  of  holy  living,  and  prepare  the  hearer 
for  eternity ;  but  how  the  opinions  of  another  can  best  be  contro- 
rerted;  worthless  dogmas,  it  may  be,  deserving  no  serious  con- 
sideration. 

r    3.  The  preachers  of  this  period  claimed  most  undeserved  respect 
for  their  own  authority. 

Flattered  by  the  great  consideration  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  confidence  in  which  the  people  waited  on  them  for  instruc- 
tion, they  converted  the  pulpit  into  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  own  pertinacity,  ignorance,  uid  folly. 

4.  The  sermons  of  this  period^ere  as  faulty  in  style  as  they 
were  exceptionable  in  the  other  characteristics  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

Not  only  was  the  simplicity  which  characterized  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  a  great  measure  lost,  in  absurd  and 
puerile  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  corrupted  by  the  substitution 
of  vain  speculations,  derived  especially  from  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, but  the  style  of  the  pulpit  was  in  other  respects  vitiated  and 
corrupt.  Philosophical  terms  and  rhetorical  flourishes,  forms  of 
expression  extravagant  and  far-fetched,  biblical  expressions  unin- 
telligible to  the  people,  unmeaning  comparisons,  absurd  antitheses, 
spiritless  interrogations,  senseless  exclamations  and  bombast,  dis- 
figure the  sermons  of  the  period  now  under  consideration. 

II.  Homilies  in  the  Western  church. 

1.  The  Latins  were  inferior  to  the  Oreeks  in  their  exegesis  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  accimiulated  a  multitude  of  passages  with- 
out just  discrimination  or  due  regard  to  their  application  to  the 
people. 
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2.  Thej  intereisted  tliemsdreB  less  wiihjiiieeiilatiTe  and  ]KirIeinie 
theology  than  the  Greeks.  . 

8.  Thej  insisted  upon  moral  duties  more  than  the  Gt^eks,  but 
were  equally  unfortunate  in  their  mode  of  treating  these  topics, 
by  reason  of  the  undue  importance  which  tliey  attadied  to  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion;  hence  their  reference  for  saints 
and  relics,  their  idgils,  fasts,  penances,  3nd  austerities  of  erery 
kind.  / 

4.  In  method  and  style  the  homilies  of  the  Latin  fkthem  are 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Chreeks^  - 

Causes  productive  of  thesp  characteristics : 

1.  The  lack  of  suitable  means  of  education. 

They  neither  had  schools  of  theology,  like  the  Greeks,  nor  irere 
ihey  as  familiar  with  the  literature  and  oratory  of  their  own  ]^ple. 
Ambrose  was  prbmbted  to  the  office  of  bishop  with  scarcely  any 
I»N9paration  for  its  duties.    , 

2.  Ignorance  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible. 

Of  the  Hebrew  they  knew  nothing ;  of  the  original  of  the  New 
Testament  they  knew  little ;  and  still  lees  of  all  that  is  essential  to' 
its  right  interpretation.  When  they  resorted' to  the  Scriptures,  it 
was  too  frequently  to  oppose  heresy  by  an  indiscriminate  accumtt* 
lation  of  texts.  When  they  attempted  to  explain,  it  was  by  per- 
ipetual  allegories.  1^ 

8.  The  want  of  suitable  examples,  and  a  just  standard  of  public 
q>eaking. 

Basil,  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  and  the  two  Oregories,  were  contem- 
poraries, and  were  mutual  helps  and  incentives  to  one  another. 
Others  looked  to  them  as  patterns  for  public  preaching.  But  such 
advantages  were  unknown  in  the  Latin  church.  The  earlier  classio 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  discarded  from  bigotry;  or, 
through  ignorance,  so  much  neglected,  that  their  influence  was  lit- 
tle felt. 

4.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  Western  churches  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection. 

Persecuted  and  in  exile  at  one  time,  at  another  engaged  in  fierce 
and  bloody  contests  among  themselves,*  the  preachers  of  the  day 
had  little  opportunity  to  prepare  for  their  appropriate  duties. 
Literature  was  neglected.  Under  Constantine,  Rome  herself  ceased 

*  Tli9  oontests  for  the  eleetion  of  bislkops  often  ran  so  high  at  to  end  in  blood- 
shed and  murder,  of  which  an  example  is  given  in  Walch's  EiUory  of  the  Popt^p, 
p.  S7.— AmcxAiiuB  Mabcsujiiub,  lib.  xxtIL  o.  UL 
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to  be  the  seat  of  the  ^m  arts,  and  barbarism  began  its  disastrous 
encroachments  npon  theprovinces  of  the  Western  church. 

5.  The  increasing  importance  of  the  bishop's  office. 

The  pride  of  the  bishops  and  their  neglect  of  their  duty  as 
preachers  kept  pace  with  their  advancement  in  authority.  As  in 
the  Ghreek  church,  so  also  in  the  Latin,  this  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance gave  a  polemic  character  to  their  preaching. 

6.  The  increase  of  the  ceremonies  and  forms  of  public  worship. 
The  effect  of  all  these  was  to  give  importance  to  the  bishop ;  and 

in  his  zeal  for  the  introduction  and  general  adoption  of  them,  the 
essential  points  of  the  Christian  religion  were  forgotten.  Need  we, 
relate  with  what  zeal  Victor,  the  Roman  bishop,  engaged  in  the 
oontrovelrsies  respecting  Easter  and  the  ceremonies  Connected  nfith 
ilf  What  eomplicated-  rites  were  involved  with  the  simple  ordi* 
nance  of  baptism,  and  the  abuses  with  which  they  were  connected ; 
what  importancci  What  sanctity  was  ascribed  to  their  fasts,  and 
irhat  controversies  arose  between. the  Latin  and  the  Greek  church 
from  the  r^ctance  of  the  latter  to  adopt  the  rites  of  the  former  ? 
HHiat  incrediblcT  effects  were  ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  ? 
Where,  indeed,  would  the  enumeration  end,  if  we  should  attempt  ^a 
i^ecificationof  all  the  ceremonies,  with  their  various  abuses,  which 
wwe  introduced  during  the  period  under  consideration  ?  Thus 
aocie&t  episcopacy  touched  with  ita.  withering  blight  the  ministra- 
tions  of  the  pulpit,  both  in  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.* 

*  JUaj  other  partioulftra  in  relation  to  the  homilies  of  the  ancient  church  ar« 
^wn  in  the  author's  Christian  Antiqoities,  o.  zii.  pp.  287-262. 
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OP  BAPTISM. 

§1.  HISlfORICAL  8KSTCH. 

.-...■■  ^  *  :    - 

'  Thb  learned  of  every  age.  haTe  generally  regarded  baptism  at  an 
independent  institution,  distinct- aUkefirtai  the  waahinga  and  ooli- 
aeorations  by  irater,  so  common  among  the  pagan-  national  and 
from  the  ceremonial  pnrifications  and  proselyte  baptisms  of  the 
Jews.  Neither  have  they  accomited  it  the  same  aif  :fhe  baptism -of 
John.  Even  those  who  have  contended  for  the  identity  of  the -two 
institations,  recognise  a  resemblance;  in  nothing  biit  in  the  mode 
of  administering  the  rite. 

But  the  opinions  of  authors  are  greatly  divided  in  regsrd  to  fie 
time  when  this  ordinance  was  instituted  by  our  Lord.  .It  might 
seem,  from  the  account  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  have  been 
instituted  when  he  gave  his  final  commission  to  his  disciples  just 
before  his  ascension.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  Leo 
the  Great,  Theophylact,  and  others.  But  this  supposition  is  contra- 
dicted by  John  iii.  22 ;  iv.  1,  2 ;  from  whom  we  learn  that  Christ, 
by  his  disciples,  had  already  baptized  many  before  his  death.  Au- 
gustin  supposed  Christ  to  have  instituted  this  ordinance  when  he 
himself  was  baptized  in  Jordan ;  and  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead  were  there  distinctly  represented:  the  Father,  by  the 
voice  from  heaven ;  the  Son,  in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus.;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  form  of  the  dove  descending  from  heaven.^ 
Others,  without  good  reason,  refer  the  time  of  instituting  it  to  the 
conversation  of  Christ  With  Nicodemus ;  and  others  again,  to  the 
time  when  he  commissioned  the  twelve  to  go  forth  preaching  re- 
pentance and  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Matt.  z.  7. 
But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  these  same 
truths  had  been  before  preached,  and  that  those  who  duly  regarded 
this  ministry  received  John's  baptism.  Matt.  iv.  17 ;  iii.  1,  2 ;  Luke 
viL29. 
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On  this  subject,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  our  Lord,  on  entering 
upon  his  ministry,  permitted  the  continuance  of  John^s  baptism  as 
haimomsing  well  with  his  own  designs^    The  import  of  the  rite  was 
the  same;  whether  administered  by  John  himself,  or  by  the  disciples 
of  Jesus.    In  either  case  it  implied  the  profession  of  repentance 
^jkd  a  consecration  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     To  this  baptism 
none  but  Jews  were  admitted ;  to  whom  the  ministry  of  John  was 
wholly  restricted.     Our  Lord  did,,  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  declare 
that  he  had  other  sheep,  not  of  that  fold,  which  must  also  be 
gathered ;  but  his  disciples  understood  not  the  import  of  that  de- 
claration until  after  his  ascension ; .  and,  even  then,  were  slow  to 
yield  their  national  prejudices  so  far  as  to  receive  the  Gentiles  to 
participate,  in  c<Hnmon  with  the  Jews,  in  the  privileges  of  the 
gpapel. 

The  introduction  of  Ohrwtian  baptinnj  strictly  so  called,  was  im- 
Biediately  consequent  upon  our  Lord's  ascension;  and  the  most 
important  commission  for  receiving  it,  as  an  universal  ordinance  of 
the  church,  is  given  by  its  Divine  author  in  Matt,  zxviii.  19 :  ^^  Gfo 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  6f 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.".  Those  who 
bad  been  bapti^  by  John,  now  received  Christian  baptism ;  which 
was  regarded  by  the  fathers  rather  as  a  renewal  of  the  ordinance 
than  as  a  distinct  rite.  It  differed  from  the  former,  in  that  it  was 
sdministered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  was  the  sacramentum  plenutUj  the  plenary  bap- 
tism of  Ambrose  and  Cyprian.' 

Baptism  was  uniformly  administered  as  a  publie  ordinance,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  In  no  instance,  on  record  in  the 
New  Testament,  was  it  administered  privately  as  a  secret  rite. 
NoF  is  there  any  intimation  to  this  effect  given  by  the  earliest  au- 
thorities. .  The  apostolic  fathers,  indeed,  give  no  instruction  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  administering  this  rite.  Justin  Martyr,  who  is  the 
firat  to  desieribe  this  ordinance,  distinctly  intimates  that  it  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  presence  of  the  assembly.  From  the  third  cen- 
tury it  became  one  of  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  church.  Such  it 
continued  to  be  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  so  prevalent,  and  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  so 
general,  that  the  instances  of  adult  baptism  were  comparatively 
rare.  But  during  that  period  of  time  it  was  administered  privately, 
in  the  presence  of  believers  only ;  and  the  candidates,  without  re- 
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speet  to  age,  or  box,  were  direated  of  all  oorering  in  order  to  be 
bsptiied,  and  in  this  state  received  the  ordinaence.* 

It  was  customary  for  adults  imme^tel j  after  baptbni  to  reeeiv* 
tlie  sacrament.  This  usage  gave  rise  to  the  ciwtom  of  aiAmiiiister^ 
ing  the  sacrament  also  to  children  i^t  their  baptismr-a'  supetstition 
which  continued  in'the  Western  chordhes  nntil  the  twelfth  a&d  thb* 
teiBnthcentaries;  and  in  the  Eastern  remains  nnto  this  day/ 

Certain  religious  sects,  contnury  to  the  established  usage  of  the 
church,  were  accustomed  to  rebaptize;  others  again  contended  that 
it  must  be  tJiriee  administered,  to  be  valid.  Sudk  was  tho  ooftqjDi 
of  the  Mardonitee  and  Yalentinians. 

The  Novatians  muntained  that  those  who  had  apostatiiod  from 
the  faith,  on  being  restored  to  the  church  ought  tQ  be  bi^Cbed 
anew ;  having  lost,  by  their  apostasy,  the  benefit  of  their  fenur 
baptism.  Against  this  TertulUaa  and  Cyprian  earnestly  tentended, 
alleging  that  the  validity  of  ^e  ordinance,  once  rightly  adininiK 
tered,  could  never  be  annulled  f  subsequent  write}:*  ftbo  conour 
with  them  in  this  opinion. 

Baptism  by  heretics  was  early  regarded  as  null  and  Toid.  demens 
of  Alexandria  declared  it  strange  and  uncongenial,  ^Jup 
Tpcov.  Tertullian  classed  heretics  with  idolaters,  anddecbred 
baptism  of  no  effect ;  unless  rightly  administered,  it  was  no  baptism. 
Oum  baptiitna  rite  non  habeantj  omnino  non  Jiabent.^  Cyprian  also 
agreed  with  him,  and  generally  the  churches  of  Africa,  together 
with  that  of  Csesarea  and  Alexandria.  These  required  that  their 
converts  from  heretical  sects  should  be  rebaptized,  limiting  them* 
selves,  however,  to  those  sects  who  differed  most  widely  firom  the 
true  church.  The  churches  of  Rome,  and  France,  and  of  some 
parts  of  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  received  such  to  their  communion 
by  prayer  and  the. imposition  of  hands,  with  the  exception  of  sooh 
as  disowned  the  Catholic  church,  and  of  those  who  were  not  bi^ 
tized  in  the  names  of  the  Trinity.  Baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  even  by  heretics,  with  certain  exceptions,^  was  considered 
valid.  The  Council  of  Nice  proceeded  on  the  same  principle.  The 
efficacy  of  the  rite  depended  upon  the  Divine  power  aooompany- 
ing  it,  not  upon  the  character  of  him  who  administered  it.  For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  references.^ 
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S  2.  PBOSELTTE  BAPTISM  BY  THE  JSW8. 

Aftxb  all  the  discussions  that  have  been  had  on  the  subject,  it 
18  still  an  open  qitestion,  What  relations  Christian  baptism  sustains 
both  to  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews  ? 
The  earliest  evidence  for  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews  is  from 
their  Mishna  and  G^mmara,  both  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era, 
but  claiming  for  the  rite  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Christian 
«hronolo|^.    Philo  and  Joeephus  make  no  mention  of  it,  which  by 
One  party  is  urged  as  an  argument  for  the  prevalence  of  proselyte 
baptism,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  so  common  as  to  occasion 
Xko  remairk  from  them.     It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  baptism  of 
John  excited  no  notice  as  a  new  institution.    By  another,  this 
ailenoe  ia  urged  as  an  evidence  that  the  rite  was  unknown  by  these 
Jewish  writers.     Winer,  in  his  Bealwbrterbuch,  has  given  the  au- 
thorities that  bear  on  this  subject.     However  curious  the  inquiry 
it  seems  not  to  possess  any  historical  importance  in  relation  to 
Christian  baptism.    It  may  not  have  been  introduced  until  after 
the  institution  of  this  ordinance  of  the  Christian  church ;  but  how- 
eyer  that  may  be,  it  had  but  remote  relations  to  Christian  baptism. 

S8-  JOHN'S  BAPTISM  NOT  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 

The  baptism  of  John  was  a  peculiar  ordinance,  essentially  dis-  » 
tinct  from  Christian  baptism. .  It  is  thus  distinguished  in  the  in* 
atance  of  converts  at  Ephesus.  Acts  xix.  3.  Both  had  certain  points 
of  resemblance,  in  that  each  implied  a  profession  of  repentance  and 
reformation  and  corresponding  obligations  to  live  a  new  life ;  but 
they  were  essentially  different.  The  baptism  of  John  was  restricted 
to  the  Jews  oply.  The  soldiers  who  inquired  of  him  respecting 
their  duty,  were  apparently  Jews  in  the  service  of  the  army.  The 
biq>ti8m  of ;  Jesus  wi|^  applicable  alike  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The 
baptism  of  John  was  temporary.  Matt.  iii.  11,  12 ;  John  L  15-27 ; 
iii.  27 ;  Acts  xix.  2-7 ;  that  of  Jesus  was  a  perpetual  ordinance. 
The  baptism  of  John  was  a  profession  of  repentance  and  faith  in  a 
Sariour  that  should  come  ^  that  of  Jesus,  of  repentance  and  faith 
in  a  Saviout*  that  has  come.  The  baptism  of  John  was  not  in  the 
name  of  Christ ;  that  of  Jesus  was  in  his  name,  together  with  that 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  boptism  of  John  was 
bj-immersion.     Is  it  credible  either  that  that  of  Jesus  was  invaria- 
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bly  by  immersion,  or  that  this  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance?  Were  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  so 
baptized,  or  the  thousands  that  were  shortly  afterward  added  to  the 
church?  Were  the  jailer  and  all  his,  baptized  by  immersion  on 
the  spot  and  in  the  dead  of  night?  Believe  it  who  can.  The 
eunuch,  and  Lydia,  and  the  company  of  Cornelius,  are  baptised 
where  there  is  water  for  the  purpose.  "  Can  any  forbid  water,  that 
these  should  not  be  baptized  T*  But  in  no  instance  of  Christian  bap- 
tism on  record  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  mode  of  administering,  the 
quantity  of  water  applied  or  to  be  applied,  or  any  conveniences  for 
immersion,  indicated  as '  requisites  for  the  right  administration  of 
this  ordinance. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  no  prelimin^iry  prepara- 
tions are  requisite  for  baptism  in  any  instance  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  administered  to  a  vast  assembly  of  several  thousands, 
to  a  family,  or  to  a  single  individual.  It  is  administered  wherever 
and  whenever  one  or  more  candidates  present,  themselves,  in  public 
or  in  private  assemblies,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  the  houa6^  or  by 
the  river,  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  Are  such  facilities  con- 
sistent with  the  formalities  of  baptism  by  immersion,  or  is  the  mode 
of  administering  the  ordinance  of  no  account  in  the  estimation  of 
the  apostles,  and  varied  according  to  circumstances  ? 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  has  stated 
that  the  earliest  Latin  translations  approved  by  Augustin,  and  going 
back  apparently  to  the  second  century  and  to  usage  connected  with 
the  apostolic  age,  uniformly  adopt  the  Greek  word  baptize^  and 
never  the  Latin  immergo,  to  denote  Christian  baptism ;  "  showing 
that  there  was  something  in  the  rite  of  baptism  to  which  the  latter 
did  not  correspond."  He  urges  in  the  same  connection  the 
scarcity  of  water,  and  the  absence  of  baths,  public  or  private,  as 
strong  objections  to  the  theory  of  the  immersion  of  the  three  thou- 
sand on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  five  thousand  on  a  sub- 
sequent day.  He  adds,  that  the  most  ancient  baptismal  fonts  found 
among  ruins  in  Palestine,  as  at  Tekoa  and  Gophna,  and  dating 
back  apparently  to  the  earliest  times,  are  not  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  baptism  of  adults  by  immersion. 

Are  any  other  ceremonials  of  religion  insisted  on  by  Christ  or 
his  apostles  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  they  in  all  else  insist  upon 
the  thing  signified,-  with  singular  indifference  to  the  ceremonials  of 
a  religious  rite.  Why  then  this  punctilious  observance  of  a  rit« 
for  which  no  precept  is  given.     If  the  mode  of  baptism  is  of  such 
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indispensable  importance,  how  extraordinary  the  omission  of  the 
precept !    Rather,  is  there  not  here  a  '^  providential  omission/'  as, 
according  to  Archbishop  Whately,  there  is  in  respect  to  creeds,  and 
confessions,  and  forms  of  prayer,  that  the  church  might  not  pervert 
them  by  superstitious  observances.     We  cannot  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  this  rite  of  immersion  leads  to  superstition,  as  seen  in 
lustory ;  and  is  an  unauthorized  assumption,  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  teachings,  the  spirit,  and  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
A  sublime  simplicity,  that  overlooks  and  utterly  disregards  kll 
OQtward  ceremonials,  characterizes  their  teachings  and  all  their 
ordinances  in  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  church.     Careless 
of  all  forms,  the  apostles  receive  their  converts  into  the  church  by 
the  simple  rite  of  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  omitting,  as  it 
iroajd  seem,  even  the  formula  which  Christ  himself  had  given  them. 
"Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head,"  said 
Peter,  while  yet  an  unenlightened  formalist;  but  Jesus  mildly 
baught  him  that  the  significance  and  importance  of  the   act  de* 
[>ended  not  upon  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the  water.     The 
sfaurch,  indeed,  soon  lost  the  spirituality  of  her  religion  and  the 
umplicity  of  her  ordinances,  in  endless  strife  about  forms  and  cere- 
monies.    Perhaps  the  first  of  all  her  departures  from  the  institu- 
tions of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  to  insist  upon  immersion,  as 
emblematic  of  the  suffusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  only  valid 
mode  of  administering  the  ordinance.     Certain  it  is  that  this  soon 
became  the  prevailing  mode  of  baptizing.     Other  changes  soon 
followed,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

§4.   or   UN8GBIPTUBAL  FORMALITIES  AND  J)OCT&IKES  RELATING 

TO  BAPTISM. 

1.  Uxehuive  immersion. — ^We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that 
tbis  mode  of  baptism  was  the  first  departure  from  the  teaching  and 
example  of  the  apostles  on  this  subject.  Certainly  it  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  Christian  dispensation  to  give  such  importance  to 
merely  an  outward  rite.  It  is  altogether  a  Jewish  rather  than  a 
Christian  idea,  and  indicates  an  origin  and  a  spirit  foreign  to  that 
of  the  ordinances  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  If  it  was  a  departure 
from  their  teachings,  it  was  the  earliest ;  for  baptism  by  immersion 
unquestionably  was  very  early  the  common  mode  of  baptism. 

2.  2Wne  immersion. — In  the  second  century  it  had  become  cus- 
tomary to  immerse  three  times  at  the  mention  of  the  several  per- 
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sons  in  the  Godhead.*    This  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  idea 
the  indispeniiable  importance  of  immersion,  and  indicates  more  fully 
the  foreign  origin  of  this  rite. 

3,  Baptismal  regeneration. — The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  repre- 
sents the  church  under  the  similitude  of  a  tower  })uilt  of  stones,  an 
stonding  upon  the  water,  which  is  explained  to  mean  that  salvatio 
is  by  means  of  the  water :  per  aquam  salva  facta  eU  et  fiet}     Th 


stones  of  which  it  is  built  come  up  out  of  the  water ;  and  altogeth 
this  mystical  representation  seems  to  imply  the  necessity  of  baptis 
mal  regeneration. 

But  the  date  of  this  weak  and  spurious  production  can  hardly 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  when  lived 


Martyr,  who  gives  us  the  first  reliable  and  inteUigible  account  o: 
a  Christian  baptism.  The  passage  has  been  cited  above,  p.  271s. 
but  the  conducting  of  the  candidate  to  a  place  where  there  is  water^^ 
and  there  baptizing  him,  instead  of  causing  water  to  be  brought^nr 
seems  to  intimate  that  at  this  time  the^  Eastern  church,  or  at  leas 
the  church  of  f^hesus,  had  begun  to  baptize  by  immersion. 

It  appears  from  the  same,  passage,  that  the  church  had  alread; 
begun  to  entertain  extravagant  notions  respecting  the  supposed  r 
lation  of  baptism  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  regeneration.   " 
are  led  by  us  to  the  water,  and  are  regenerated  after  the  same  man 
ner  of  regeneration  by  which  we  ourselves  were  regenerated." 
Irenseus,  thirty  years  later,  is  more  explicit :  "As  dough  cannot  b 
made  of  dry  flour,  without  the  addition  of  some  fluid,  so  we,  th 
many,  cannot  be  united  in  one  body  in  Christ  without  the  connect- 
ing element  of  water,  which  comes  down  from  heaven ;  and  a^s  the 
earth  is  quickened  and  rendered  fruitful  by  dew  and  rain,  so  Chris- 
tianity by  the  heavenly  water."*    Thus  early  were  the  minds  of  men 
possessed  of  the  delusion  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  with 
singular  tenacity  and  uniformity  the  church  has  retained  through 
every  age. 

This,  indeed,  became  the  common  delusion  of  the  subsequent 
ages  of  the  church.  Chrysostom,  on  the  regenerating  power  of 
the  baptismal  water,  uses  this  extraordinary  language:  "They 
who  approach  the  baptismal  font  are  not  only  made  clean  from  all 
wickedness,  but  holy  also  and  just,  ayiov^  xcu  hixaiovg.    Although 

*  Ter  mergitamur,  amplias  aliquid  respondentes,  etc. — Tkbtull.  De  Cor.  Mil, 
0.  in. 

t  Ayovtob  v^  i7fiwy  tv^  v5wp  ioti  xcu  fpoftor  ayay(fi^0f«i>$  or  xa«  ^^K  o«rr« 
^Uayfirr^i7/Mr  ayoyfyurr<u. 
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^  man  should  be  foul  with  every  human  vice,  the  blackest  that  can 
le  named,  yet  should  he  fall  into  the  baptismal  pool,  he  ascends 
from  the  divine  waters  purer  than  the  beams  of  noon." 

Even  Luther,  and  many  of  the  English  reformers,  alas !  did  not 
tdvance  far  enough  in  their  reformation  to  reject  this  delusion,  but 
by  the  authority  of  their  great  names  perpetuated  it  in  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Germany  and  of  England. 

4.  The  anointing  with  oil  was  a  ceremony  very  early  superadded 
to  the  ordinance  of  baptisp:i.  Irenaeus  comments  with  great  severity 
upon  this  rite,  as  a  ridiculous  superstition  of  certain  heretics.^  But 
Tertullian,  twenty  years  later,  declares  it  to  be  an  established  usage 
of  the  church  in  Africa,  to  anoint  with  oil  immediately  after  bap- 
tism, in  imitation  of  the  anointing  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.'*'  The 
iDointing  was  applied  to  the  forehead,  ears,  n6se,  and  breast ;  then 
another  council  with  equal  solemnity  specifies  the  forehead,  the 
nostrik,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  mouth.  In  the  fourth  century  an 
anointing  h^ore  baptism  ifHA  added  to  these  ceremonials.  And  at  a 
period  a  little  later  still,  this  baptismal  oil  must  first  be  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  preparation  for 
l>aptism.^  One  anointing  does  not  suffice,  just  as  immersion 
merely  is  not  sufficient;  but,  in  the  age  of  Tertullian,  this  is 
^ee  times  repeated,  with  reference  to  the  sever^  persons  of  the 

TMnity.f 

5.  ThenfottofVt  an  exorcism  of  the  baptized,  of  which  the  Coun- 
c3  of  Carthage,  A.  d.  256,  makes  mention ;  and  Cyprian,  of  the  same 
sge,  distinctly  intimates  the  importance  of  this  formality.^ 

6<  The  consecration  of  the  baptismal  water  is  another  of  these 
Boperstitious  ceremonials  of  bapti^n,|  as  early  as  the  ages  of 
tertullian  and  Cyprian.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribe 
the  prayer  to  be  used  in  this  consecration  of  the  water.^ 

7.  The  imposition  of  hands^  as  early  as  the  age  of  Tertullian^ 
becomes  an  indispensable  ceremonial  of  the  ordinance  under  con- 
sideration. By  this  rite  the  apostles  imparted  miraculous  gifts. 
^This  was  called  "  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Acts  viii.  17 ; 


*  Ezinde  egressi  de  la¥»ro  pemngimur  benedicta  iinctione  de  pristina  diaci- 
TBiia,  qua  angi  oleo  de  coma  in  lacerdotiom  lolebant. — De  Bapt.  c.  tu. 

f  Nee  semel,  sed  ter  ad  singula  nomina  in  personaa  singalaa  Ungimur. — Ado, 
iVtz.  e.  zxtI.  ;  De  Conm.  MUU.  o.  iii. 

{  Oportet  mundari  et  sanotificari  aqnam  prius  a  sacerdote,  at  posait  baptismo 
no  peccata  hominia  qui  baptixatur  abluere.  Comp.  TertoU.  EpitU  70 ;  De  Bop, 
ctL  24 


•-^ 
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it.  44-48 ;  xiz.  6.  After  the  oeesajdon  of  Ak  mbraeuloQi  eoniiiii&- 
nioation,  the  bishops,  Msoming  to  be  both  the  snocesBora  cf  the 
apostles  and  high-priests,  olaimed  still  the  power  of  oomnymiytiDfr 
not  the  miracnlons  power,  bnt  the  renewing,  sanetifying  infloenoe 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  laying  on  pf  their  hands.  Nona  but  a 
bishop  had  power  to  impart  this  mysterious  grace;  aooordinglyy 
when  others  baptised,  it  became  necee^»ry  for  the  bislu^  to  make 
the  circuit  of  his  diocese,  ta  lay  his  hands  on  these  neophytes,  that 
they  through  him  might  receive  tilie  Holy  Ohoet  Thui  is  the  crifpa 
of  wmfirmiAitm^  which  remains  to  this  day  an  optit  opmidcsi  of  th0 
Episcopal  church,  eliminated,  we'  may  charitably  befieve,  of  the 
impious  assumption  originally  implied  in  it.  '  A  few  passages 
brought  together  in  the  margin,  illustrative  of  the  doetrinal 
of  the  ancient  church  on  the  subject.  Cornelius  of  Bomey  ooa^ 
porary  with  Cyprian,  speaking  of  one  who  had  not  reottTsd  tfaij^ 
act  of  the  bishop,  inquires,  ^^  But  not  receiving  this,  how  ooQld 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  This  was  the  bam  of  the  fireqi 
discussions  ai^d  councils  in  the  African  church  respecting  tlie 
baptising  of  heretics,  some  reasoning  that^eir  biiptism  wae  valid-J 
it  was  onlyHiecessary  to  impart  nnto  them  the  Holy  Ghost  by  la; 
ing  on  of  the  bishop's  hands.  Others,  like  Cypirian,  argued 
this  was  not  enough,  for  the  act  would  be  marred  by  the  lade 
baptism  in  the  true  church.* 

8.  Irmiffiation. — Jesus  breathed  upon  his  disciples  and  said,  ^^ 
ceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  John^xx.  22;  in  like  manner,  this 
comes  one  of  the  formalities  of  the  exorcism  connected  with  bapti 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  850,  one  huncbed  yeiurs  after  Cypri 


*  Eos  qui  rant  forii  extra  ecelesiam  tinoti,  et  apud  hvrttioot  ,et  uMBUuMiom^'* 
profansB  eqasB  Ube  Baciilati»  qaando.  ad  noa  atque  ad  aooleaiaiii,  qnm  ana  mn  '^ 
Tenerint,  baptisari  oportere;  ao  quod  parum  sit  ais  maniun  Imponera  ad  aM 
endum  Spiritnm  Sanotnm,  niii  aocipiant  et  eoolesi^  baptiflmiua.  Tnae  enim  di 
mum  plena  sanotificari  et  esse  filii  Dei  posannt,  si  saeramento  utroqna  naacantn^g 
-^Conc,  Carthoff,  PtOrqlogm.  iii.  p.  1046. 

Male  ergo  sibi  quidam  interpretaatnr  nt  dicant  quod  per  manna  impoaitaoBai^ 
Spiritum  Sanctum  acoipiant  et  sie  recipiantur,  oum  maniftatum  sit  utroque  aaen^' 
mento  debere  eos  renasci  in  ecclesia  oatholica.  Tunc  qmppe  potenint  filii  Dar^ 
esse.— rCbfie.  dtHhmg,  Pairologim,  iii.  p.  1057. 

Quod  nunc  quoque  apud  nos  geritur,  ui,  qui  in  eooleaia  baptizantor,  prwpoaltitf 
eeclesin  offerantur  et  per  nostram  orationem  ac  manua  impoaitionam  Spiritum 
8.  consequantur  et  signaculo  dominioo  censummentur. — CrpaiAH,  ^^UL  78. 

Per  manua  impositionem  epiacopi  datur  unicuique  credenti  Spiritna  8.  aleut 
apostoli  drca  Samaritanoa  poet  Philippi  baptiama  manum  eis  imponeado  faeerunft 
at  hac  ratione  Spiritum  8.  in  eoa  oontttlenuit.^2>0  Bap, 
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specifies  this  rite  as  connected  with  salvation.*  Gknnadins,  toward 
the  close  of  the  next  century,  testified  that  this  had  become  an  uni- 
rersal  custom  throughout  the  whole  world,  both  in  regard  to  infants 
and  adult  persons,  before  thej  were  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of 
regeneration  and  the  fountain  of  lifcf 

9.  Opening  the  ears. — As  our  Saviour,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  De- 
cqK>li8,  put  his  finger  in  the  ears  of  thd  deaf,  and  said  JSphphathay 
Mark  viL  S4,  so  this  also  was  transferred  to  the  ceremonials  of 
baptism  in  the  fourth  century.|  This  ceremony  seems  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  generally  observed  in  the  ancient  church. 

10.  Anointing  the  eyes  with  elay^  in  imitation  of  Jesus  healing 
the  blind  man,  John  iz.  6.  Ambrose  distinctly  specifies  this  cere- 
mony and  alludes  to  it.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  rituals  of 
UuB  ordinance  in  tiie  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  to  what  extent 
it  prevailed  does  not  appear.  § 

IL  Honey  mingled  with  milky  and  sometimes  with  wine,  was 
ghren  to  the  newly  baptized,  for  which  fanciful  reasons  were  sought 
<wt.  Baptism  was  a  new  birth,  and  he  who  received  it  was  a  spiri- 
toil  child,  and  mast  be  fed  with  milk,  and  not  with  strong  meat. 
Ifkatever  may  have  been  the  analogies  which  first  suggested  this 
ceremonial,  it  found  a  place  in  the  ritual  as  early  as  the  age  of 
7eitullian,  and  became  a  customary  rite.^ 

12.  The  application  of  salt  is  also  mentioned  by  Augustin,||  at  the 
cud  of  the  fourth  eentury,  and  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
^  D.  897,  o.  5.  Then  this  salt  was  first  exorcised  and  consecrated 
Inbreathing  upon  it  and  offering  a  prayer.  Thus  prepared,  the 
I^riest  put  it  in  the  child's  mouth,  saying,  ^^  Receive  the  salt  of 
^^risdom  to  eternal  life." 

18.  The  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  head  was  another  of  the 
preparatory  ceremonials  in  baptism,  for  which  also  mysterious  sig- 
lutcance  was  sought.     The  eyes  were  vailed,  to  indicate  the  exclu- 

*  Kjr  ifffvotj'^  (insiifflari)  tsiotfipla  &m  to  ftpayfAa, — Procateeh.  {  9. 

t  Cum  siye  parmli  sive  jnyenM  ad  regenerationis  Teniunt  saoramentnm,  non 
prias  fontem  vitsD  adeant  qoam  exoroismis  et  exsofflatioiubiis  olericorum  spiritus 
>b  eif  immimdiu  abigatnr. — Ds  Dogmat.  Ecclet,  o.  xxxi 

I  Aperite  anres  et  bonum  odorem  TitsB  eetemaB  inhalatam  vobis  manere  sacra- 
BtDtomm  carpite,  quod  toMs  Bigoificayimns  cum  apertionis  celebrantes  myste- 
nam  diceremaa  Ephata. — Ambbosiast.  De  Mytter.  o.  i. 

I  ()iaiMto  dediBti  taurn  nomen,  tulit  latum  et  IkUTit  svper  ocnlos  tiios. — ^AifBBOb- 
Di  Saaram.  lib.  ill.  o.  ii. 

I  Signabar  jam  aigno  cmma  ijus  et  oondiebar  ejoa  lale. — ^August.  Co^fa* 
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sion  of  wandering  thoughts;  and  the  vail  taken  off,  to  indicate  the 
freedom  of  the  new  birth.* 

14.  The  9ign  of  the  erpfii  was  a. ceremonial  both  on  reoeiTingone 
as  a  catechumen  and  again  at  baptism.    This  was  an  indispensaUe  ^ 
rite,  to  which  a  mysterious  and  magical  power  was  ascribed^  and  j 
without  which  the  baptism  was  not  valid.    It  was  the  ^^  seal,'*  tib^ 
eealing  act  of  the  ordinance.    ^^  The  water  is  instead  of  the  burial; 
the  oil,  instead  of  the  Holy  Ohost ;  the  seal,  instea4  of  the  eroBS."t' 
It  was  applied  to  the  forehead  and  to  the  breast;  in  the  consecratioB 
of  the  oil,  and  of  the  water;  in  the  application  of  the  oil,  and  ent - 
of  the  salt;  and  indeed  upon  almost  all  conof|rable  oceasionB.    No 
superstition  of  the  church,  perhaps,  was  earlier^^none  has  been  moit|, 
universal  in  its  obseryance-^-than  this  sign  of  the  cross.    Justia 
Martyr  so  speaks  of  it  |m  to  intimate  that  it  had  already  beeome 
familiar  to  the  Christians  of  that  age.^    At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  it  is  charged  upon  them  as  an  act  of  idolatrous  woiahip,' 
and  with  some  show  of  reason,  as  would  seem  fiom  Tertulliao'f 
account  of  it,  who  aflbms  diat  they  crossed  themselves  on  the  foro- 
head  in  every  act— on  going  -out,  on  coming  in,  on  putting  on  aooat 
or  a  shoe,  on  lighting  a  lamp,  in  prayer,  at  the  table,  when  ttuj 
sat  down,  when  they  retired  to  rest,  in  short,  whatever  they  did." 

From  private  use  it  soon  became  a  public  religious  rite,  with 
mystical,  talismanic  power.  The  catechumen  was  received,  bap- 
tised, and  confirmed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  was  often  re- 
peated in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  also  in  pnbGc 
prayer  and  private  wordbip,  and  renewed  on  all  occasions  and  in 
every  place. 

Sometimes,  the  ancient  fathers  profess  by  this  sign  to  commeicao- 
rate  the  sufferings  of  Christ  upon  the  cross ;  at  others,  to  intixni^ 
that  salvation  cometh  only  by,  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  again,  aS  * 
profession  of  their  willingness  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follo^ 
Christ ;  and  more  frequently,  some  mysterious  grace,  like  that  ^ 
the  covenants  and  other  outward  ordinances,  was  vainly  sought  ^ 
the  endless  repetition  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

15.  We  have  yet  to  enumerate  among  the  concluding  ceren^^ 
nials  of  baptism  the  h{e%  of  peace^  by  which  the  candidates  w»^ 
recognised  as  brethren  of  the  household  of  faith. 

*  Habet  enim  libertaiem  ista  Bpiritalis  natlTitaa ;  proprie  aatem  eanis  Batl^^ 
taf  Berritatem. — ^Anousr.  Strm.  876. 

t  Qui  renati  et  rigno  Christ!  rignati  sunt    Ctpbiajt  ad  Demtt,  e.  22.- 
ernoi  li>apUiiiia  Jangitar. — Avovbtul,  De  Tmi.  Comp.  Apoit  Const  UL  a.  17. 
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16.  To'thui  was  added,  in  many  churches,  the  washing  of  their 
feet  by  the  bishc^,  ini  imitation  of  Christ  in  washing  his  disciples' 
feety  which  if  retained  as*a  ceremony  of  the  Greek  church. 

17.  Once  more,  in  token  of  the  purit^f  life  to  which  they  were 
regenerated  in  baptism,  they  were  arrayed  in  white  robeSf  an 

'  emblf  m  of  innocence,  which  they  continued  to  wear  for  eight  days. 
*  For  gimilar  emblematic  purposes,  they  laid  their  garments  by,  and 
^  were  baptized  in  a  st^  of  entire  nudity. 

18.  Having  laid  aside  thus  their  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh, 
and  arrayed  themselves  in  white  robes,  they  were  provided  with 

^  Ughted  torches,  as  a^re  of  those  lamps  of  faith  wherewith  bright 
and  virgin  souls  shaffgo  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom. 

We  have  now  concluded  the  wearisome  detail  of  the  ceremonials 
with  which  the  simple  and  significant  ordinance  of  baptism,  when  the 
church  began  to  lose  sight  of  that  which  is  signified  in  this  ordi- 
nance, was  soon  encumbered  in  a  vain  efibrt  to  obtain  that  inward 
grace  by  a  punctilious  and  superstitious  observance  of  outward  cere- 
monies. Such  to  the  church  has  been  the  disastrous  consequence, 
V  all  its  history  shows,  of  substituting  the  forms  of  religion  for  its 
spirit!  ^^If  ye  be  ^ead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordi- 
nances after  the  commandments  of  men  ?"  '^  Are  ye  so  foolish ; 
having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?" 

In  view  of  all  these  vain  superstitions,  we  may  fitly  contrast  the 
spirituality  of  the  primitive  church  with  its  formality  in  a  subse- 
quent age,  in  Ghrysostom's  beautiful  comparison :  ^'  In  those  days 
tiie  church  was  heaven  itself;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  ruled  every 
council,  quickened  and  hallowed  every  member  of  the  church.  We 
only  now  retain  the  traces  of  these  gifts  of  grace.  The  church  is 
like  a  woman  fallen  from  her  ancient  prosperity,  who  possesses  vari- 
ous signs  of  her  former  wealth,  and  who  displayeth  the  little  chests 
and  caskets  in  which  her  treasure  was  preserved,  but  hath  lost  the 
treasure  itself.     To  such  a  woman  may  the  church  now  be  likened." 


§  5.    OF  THE   NAMES  B7  WHICH   THE   ORDINANCE  IS   DESIGNATED. 

The  term  Baptism  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ^OJtXcdj  from  which 
is  formed  /JaTtri^o,  with  its  derivations  (ianrtXTfiog  and  ^cmruTfiOLj 
baptism.  The  primary  signification  of  the  original  is  to  dip,  plunge, 
immerse ;  the  obvious  import  of  the  noun  is  immersion^  but,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  it  often  denotes  a  partial  application  of  water. 


8T4 

Much  learned  labour  has  been  expended  <m  ifta  wSuj^^^iklibtik^^ 
paitieB  in  the  controy^rsy  liave  darned  forTheiBflelteB  tKlrMp- 
ment  based  on  the  ngnifi^on  of  tiie  worda  ^pfira^nd^afHRHL*    ' 

The  term  ^JovTfoVf  v>4lftngy  is  need  figimitiTelyy  to  deiioto  Wt 
purification  or  sanctification  whieh  is  implied  in  die  profeflaio^  «f  ^ 
those  who  are  received  by  baptiain  i&to  the  ohnroh  of  Cduris^  ^m 
IB  eqniralent  to  the  washing  of  regeneration^  a^d  the  reeeiiffSg.of  ' 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Tit.  iii.  5.    This  phraseol<^  was  fiuhiliar  lo  the  ^ 
ancient  fSEtthers.^  - 

Baptism  is  also  denominated  by  them  the  iMi<«r, — and»/o«ii<a«i»^ 
from  whence,  according  to  Bingham,  i»  d^fe^he  English,  /enf ,"^^ 
an  anointing  J  h  $eal^  or  tigny  etc.    It  is  alsHtyled  an  iMuminaitf^ 
ing  or  ^enlightening  ordinaneeftkel^lU  of  the  miUlf^  the  ejfey  9^  ^ 
sometimes  with  reference  to  that  inward  illamination  and  Mh.etifi-: 
cation  which  was  snpposed  to  attend  that  ordinance,  and  sometmiflB 
with  reference  to  the  instrnctions  by  which  the  candidates  for  tjui 
ordinance  were  enlightened  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religioiu 

With  reference  to  the  secrecy  in  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
ehnrch,  it  was  administered  as  a  sacred  mystery,  it  was  8tjle&. 
fivorripiavf  a  mifeterg.    A  multitude  of  othw  names  occur  in  thi9 
writings  of  the  fathers,  such  as  gracey  pardon^  death  of  ein,  phUae^ 
terj/j  regeneration^  adoption^  access  to  Gody  way  of  life^  eternal  life^ 
etc.     These  terms  are  more  or  less  defined  and  explained  in  thcav 
authorities  to  whom  reference  is  had  in  the  index.^    Let  it  be  ob— -— 
served,  that  these  appellations  were  unknown  to  the  apostolicaM 
churches.     They  were  the  invention  of  writers  and  ritualists  of  a^ 
subsequent  age. 

§  6.  OP  INPANT  BAPTISM. 

*  The  first  baptisms,  on  the  organization  of  the  churches,  were  of  ^* 
necessity  those  of  adults  converted  to  Christianity,  and  for  several^ 
centuries  until  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion  over  pagan-'-* 
ism.     The  baptism  of  such  must  have  been  chiefly  the  subject  of 
historical  record.     The  silence  of  the  early  historical  records  re- 
specting infant  baptism  is  no  valid  argument  against  it.     But  the 
general  introduction  of  the  rite  of  infant  baptism,  by  reason  of  the 
prevalence  of  Christianity,  so  far  changed  the  regulations  of  the 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  fail  and  satisfactory,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
an  article  bj  Prof.  Stuart,  in  Bib.  Repos.  April,  1838,  and  to  a  work  on  BaptiaiDt 
by  Bdward  Beoohert  D.  D. 
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l»ircI^c<lh(toDmg  the  qoalificationa  of  candidates,  and  their  ad* 
liaskfin^  that  "what  walb  formerly  th&  nrie  in  this  respect,  has  become 
dK%cciyti(>A»  The  institutions  of  the  church  during  the  first  five 
Stories,  concerning  the  requisite  prlpirations  for  baptism,  and 
li|h6  laws  and  rules  that  existed  during  that  period,  relating  to 
16  acceptance  or  rejection  of  candidates,  necessarily  fell  into  dis- 
16  liben  the  baptism  of  infants  began  not  only  to  be  permitted, 
It  enjoined  as  a  duty,  and  almost  universally  observed.  The  old 
de,  which  prescribed  caution  in  the  admission  of  candidates,  and  a 
ueful  preparation  for  the  rite,  was,  after  the  sii^th  century,  appli- 
tble,  for  the  most^rt,  only  to  Jewish,  heathen,  and  other  prose- 
tes.  The  disciplim  which  was  formerly  requisite,  preparatory  to 
iptism,  now  followed  this  rite,  zfi  a  needful  qualification  for  com- 
union* 

Christian  baptism  has  from  the  beginning  been  characterized  for 
16  oniversality  of  its  application.  Proselyte  baptism  was  adminis- 
red  only  to  pi^gan  nations.  John's  baptbm  was  restricted  solely 
•  the  Je;ws ;  but  Ghris^tian  baptism  is  open  alike  to  all.  Proselyte 
iptism  included  the  children  with  the  parents ;  John's  baptism  ex- 
aded  bodi  children  and  the  female  sex.  Christian  baptism  ex- 
udes no  nation,  or  sex,  or  age.  Comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20 ;  Gal. 
..  28 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  13 ;  together  with  the  authorities  of  Irenseus, 
yprian,  and  Tertullian,  quoted  below.  From  all  which,  it  ap- 
^ars  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  ancient  church  understood 
lat  Christian  baptism  was  designed  for  all,  TcdvTeg,  TtxLWa  Ta 
Vyri^  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term — that  no  nation,  or  class,  or 
IX,  or  age  was  excluded.  Of  course  it  was  understood  to  be  uni- 
^rsal  in  the  highest  degree. 

In  common  with  all  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism, 
le  learned  in  Germany  generally  admit  the  authenticity  of  the 
storical  testimony  in  favour  of  it.  They  admit  that  infant  bap- 
sm  was  an  usage  of  the  primitive  church  as  early  as  the  time  of 
yprian,  Tertullian,  or  even  of  Irenseus ;  but  many  of  them  refuse 
>  follow  us  in  the  conclusion  that  this  ordinance  must  have  been 
iBtitnted  by  the  authority,  and  supported  by  the  example  of  the 
pestles.  They  either  deny  that  the  baptism  of  infant  children 
as  authorized  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  they  content  them- 
;lves  with  stating  the  historical  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject — 
Lving  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  rite  in  question,  without  advanc- 
ig  any  theory  whatever  respecting  the  origin  of  this  ordinance. 

According  to  Eheinwald,  '^  traces  of  infant  baptism  appear  in 
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the  Western  chnrch  after  the  middle  of  the  second  fiehta^j  i.  «•  • 
within  about  fifty  years  of  ttfe  apostolic  age ;  and,  toward  the.  end 
of  this  century,  it  becomeeUfee  subject  of  ctatrotersy  In  Pr^coiinilar 
Africa.  Though  its  neofllKy  was  asserted  ih  Africa  and  Egypt,  m 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  it  was,  eren  to  the  end  of  the  foirth 
century,  by  tio  means  uniTersally  observed — ^least  of  all  in  tlie^ast-  H 
em  church ;  and  finally  became  a  general  ecclesiastical  instilotion 
in  the  age  of  Augustin."  :  '    '  • 

Such  are  the  views  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  GFerman 
scholars  of  the  present  day,  while  others  aflSrm  that  infant  baptism    . 
was  from  the  beginnmg'  an  ordinance  of  the  (Mistian  ehureli.    Bat 
enough.    Authority  is  not  argument,  nor  is  an  ostentatioA  parade'^ 
of  names  of  any  avail  either  to  establish  truth  at  refute  error; 
These  authors  themselves  generally  admit  the  validity  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  early  fathers ;  nor  does  it  appear  that^  with  all  their 
research,  directed  even  by  (German  diligence  and  scholarship,  they 
have  essentially  varied  the  historical  argument  drawn  fitm  original 
sources  in  favour  of  infant  baptism.     Those  authorities  have  long 
been  familiar  to  the  public,,  and  they  are  very  briefly  :brouglit 
together  in  this  place  as  a  concise  exhibition  of  the  historical  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  theory  that  this  ordinance'was  instituted  by 
Divine  authority,  and  as  such  was  observed  by  the  learned  in  Ger — 
many  on  this  subject. 

The  historical  argument  for  infant  baptism  will  be  best  presente— ^ 
by  beginning  with  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  Qregory  Nazianzen,  an»  .^ 
Augustin,  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  when  infant  bapc^ 
tism  had  confessedly  become  a  common  ordinance  both  of  thr^ 
Western  and  of  the  Eastern  churchy  and  advance  from  this  poincs 
as  far  as  our  historical  data  will  carry  us  toward  the  age  of  th#^ 
apostles. 

To  begin  with  Chrysostom :  ^^  Some  think  that  the  heavenly  grac»s 
(of  baptbm)  consists  only  in  forgiveness  of  sins ;  but  I  have  reck- 
oned ten  advantages  of  it.     For  this  cause  we  baptize  infants^ 
though  they  are  not  defiled  with  ein^*  or,  as  Augustin  has  quoted  i 
"  though  they  have  not  any  tranegresrione  or  actual  Mns."    "  There0^' 
was  pain  and  trouble  in  the  practice  of  that  Jewish  circumciinon  ^ 
but  our  circumcision,  I  mean  the  grace  of  baptism,  gives  cure  with-^-^ 
out  pain,  and  thb  for  infants  as  well  as  men."^ 

Gregory  Nazianzen :  "  Baptism  is  suited  to  every  age.     Hast    - 
thou  a  child  ?  wait  not  until  he  becomes  a  sinner,  but  in  his  ten- 
derest  age  sanctify  him  by  the  Spirit.    But  you  hesitate  because  of 
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Ids  tender  age.  How  cold-hearted,  how  weak  in  faith,  0  mother ! 
Hannah,  before  the  birth  of  Samuel,  consecrated  him  to  God,  and, 
when  born,  devoted  him  to  the  priesthood — so  should  children  also 
in'iheir  tenderest  age  be  baptized,  thovgh  having  yet  no  idea  of 
i  perdition  oi^  of  grace." 

^'      Augustin,  remarking  on  the  passage  1  Cor.  vii.  14:    "There 
were  then  Christian  infants,  parvuli  Christianij  who  were  sancti- 
fied," that  is,  baptized,  "  by  the  authority  of  one  or  both  of  their 
parents."     He  treats  baptism  as  a  saving  ordinance,  which  doctrine 
**  the  whole  body  of  the  church  holds,  as  delivered  to  them  in  the 
case  of  little  infants  who  are  baptized,  who  certainly  cannot  believe 
"^th  the  heart  unto  righteousness;  and  yet  no  Christian  will  say  that 
^hey  are  baptized  in  vain."    Indeed,  the  writings  of  Augustin  show, 
^l>eyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  infant  baptism  was  an  esta- 
blished usage  of  the  church  in  his  age,  that  it  was  "  an  apostolical 
^tradition"^  apostolica  traditio — that  it  came  not  by  a  general  coun- 
^^il,  or  by  any  authority  later  or  less  than  that  of  the  apostles. 
TThe  original  authorities  have  been  collected  by  Wall,  but  are  too^ 
^xinmerous  and  extensive  to  be  transferred  to  these  pages. 

The  authority  of  these  eminent  fathers  of  the  fourth  century, 
:9-epresenting  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  church,  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  church  in  this  age  respect- 
ing the  baptism  of  infants.  They  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  va- 
lidity and  propriety  of  infant  baptism  was  at  this  time  universally 
aiclnioWledged  and  generally  practised,  especially  in  the  Western 
church.  A  fuller  induction  of  authorities  may  be  found  in  Wall's 
History,  from  which  the  above  have  been  chiefly  collected.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  assume  the  general  custom  of  baptizing  the 
infant  offspring  of  believers  as  an  established  fact  in  this  age  of  the 
church,  and  begin  from  this  period  to  traverse  backward  toward  the 
«ge  of  the  apostles,  and  collect  the  authorities  as  they  arise,  in  the 
order  of  their  succession,  respecting  the  usage  of  the  church  and 
ler  authority  for  this  ordinance. 

From  these  fathers  we  advance,  omitting  intermediate  authori- 
ties of  less  importance,  to  Cyprian,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. In  the  age  of  Cyprian  there  arose  in  Africa  a  question 
iffhether  a  child  might  be  baptized  before  the  eighth  day  or  not. 
Pidus,  a  country  bishop,  referred  the  inquiry  to  a  council  of  sixty- 
six  bishops,  convened  under  Cyprian,  A.  D.  258,  for  their  opinion. 
To  this  inquiry  they  reply  at  length,  delivering  it  as  their  unani- 
mous opinion  that  baptism  may,  with  propriety,  be  administered  at 
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any  time  prevunu  to  the  eighth  da^.  No  question  was  nised  ob 
the  point  whether  children  ought  to  be  baptised  ataUoir  not.  '^  ThiSi 
therefore,  was  our  opinion  in  the  counoili  that  we  ought  ngt  to 
binder  any  one  from  baptism  and  the  graoe  of  God.  And  this  nile» 
as  it  holds  for  all,  is,  we  think,  more  especially  to  be  observed  in 
reference  to  in&nts,  even  to  those  newly  bom."*'" 

The  authority  of  Origen  brings  us  fifty  years  nearer  to  the,  age 
of  the  apostles.  He  was  bom  A.  D.  185,  within  one  hundred  years 
of  the  apostolic  age.  His  father  was  a  martyr  to  the  <]!hristiia 
faith ;  his  grandfaUier  was  a  Christian;  and  his  great-grandf athw^ 
also  a  believer  in  Christ,  must  have  beeni  contemporaiy  wi&  some 
of  the  apostles  themselves.  Could  this  Christian  family  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  and  the  usage  of  the 
ajKMtolic  churches  ?  Could  they  have  failed  to  transmit  from  father 
to  son,  for  only  three  generations,  the  traditions  of  the  apostles? 
Now,  Origen's  words  are  these:  ^^ The  church  received  from  the 
apostles  injunetum  or  tradUion^  TtOLpdb^oatVf  to  give  baptism  even 
to  infants,  according  to  that  saying  of  our  Lord|  Ihoii  wast  an 


*  QuMitiiiii  vero  ad  eavpam  infaatiiim  pertliiet,  qiios  dixhfti  iatra  Btevndui 
▼•I  t«rtium  diem,  quo  nati  tint,  ooastitatos  baptiiari  npn  oportoira  et  eooaidt- 
ra&dam  esse  legem  ciroumoisionis  antiqusB,  at  intra  ootaTum  diem  enm,  qui 
natus  est,  baptizandum  et  saDctificandu^i  non  pntarea ;  longe  aliad  in  concilio 
liostro  omnibus  visum  est.  UniTorsi  judicayimus,  nnlli  homini  nato  miserieor- 
diam  Dei  et  gratiam  denegandam.  Nam  cum  Dominus  in  erangelio  sqo  dieat : 
alios  hominis  non  yenit  animas  hominum  perdere,  led  salrare,  qnantom  in  nobis 
est,  si  fieri  potest,  nulla  anima  perdenda  est.  Nam  Dens  ut  personam  non  aeoipit, 
sio  nee  SBtatem,  cum  se  omnibus  ad  coelestis  gratiso  consecutionem  ssqnalitAta 
librata  praebeat  patrem.  Nam  et  quod  yestigium  infantis  In  prima  partos  sni 
diebus  oonstituti,  mundum  non  esse  dixisti,  quod  unusquisque  nostrom  adhva 
horreat  exosculari,  nee  hoc  putamus  ad  ocslestem  gratiam  dandam  impadiaMBla 
esse  oportere.  Scriptum  est  enim:'  omnia  munda  sunt  mundis.  Neo  aUqnis 
nostrum  id  debet  horrere,  quod  Deus  dignatus  est  facere.  Nam  etsl  adhne  inlans 
a  partu  norus  est,  non  ita  est  tamen,  ut  quisquam  iUum  in  gratia  danda  atque  in 
pace  facienda  horrere  debeat  oscularl;  quando  in  osoulo  infanUa  nnnsqiiiaqiiA 
nostrum  pro  sua  religione  ipsas  adhuc  recentes  Del  manus  debeat  eogitara,  qnaa' 
in  homine  modo  formato  et  recens  nato  quodammodo  ezoscidamur,  qnanda  id, 
quod  Deus  fecit,  amplectimur.  Ceterum  si  homines  impedire  aliquid  ad  oonseen- 
tionem  gratias  posset,  magis  adultos  et  proveotos,  et  majores  natu  possent  impe- 
dire peecata  grayiora.  Porro  autem  si  etiam  grayissimis  delictoribua  et  in  Damn 
multum  ante  peocantibus,  eum  postea  orediderint,  remlssa  pecoatorum  datnr,  et  a 
bapiismo  atque  a  gratia  nemo  prohibetur,  quanto  magis  prohiberi  non  debet  infaaa» 
qui  recens  natus  nihil  peccayit,  nisi  quod  secundum  Adam  camaliter  natas  oon- 
tagium  mortis  antiques  prima  natiyitate  contraxit,  quia  ad  remissam  peeoatomm 
acdpiendam  hoc  ipso  faeilus  accedit,  quod  illi  remittuntur,  non  propria,  sed  aliena 
peoeata. — Ctpuas.  69,  £^,  ad  Fidum. 
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infant  when  thou  ma  baptized — ^their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
faoe  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Whatever  may  be  s^d  of  Origen's  reasoning  on  the  sul^ecty  he 
most  be  allowed  to  be  a  credible  witness  as  to  the  facts  respecting 
the  practice  of  the  churches  and  their  authority  for  it. 

Other  passages  to  the  same  effect  from  Origen  are  given  by 
JTall:— 

^'  According  to  the  usage  of  the  churchy  baptism  is  given  even  to 

ibifknts ;  when  if  there  were  nothing  in  infants  which  needed  for- 

,^yeness  and  mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  would  seem  to  be  super- 

:^npi^.     This  testimony  needs  no  comment  in  regard  to  the  fact 

-^tixat  infants  were  baptized."^ 

Infants  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Of  what  sins  ? 
when  have  they  sinned  ?  Or  can  there  be  any  reason  for  the 
>yer  in  their  case,  unless  it  be  according^to  the  sense  we  have  men- 
ioned  above,  vis.  no  one  is  free  from  pollution,  though  he  has 
Sived  but  one  day  upon  earth.  And  because,  by  baptism  native 
;3[K>llution  is  taken  away,  and  therefore  infants  are  baptized."^ 

^  ^  For  this  cause  it  was  that  the  church  received  an  order  from 
"^e  apostles  to  give  baptism  even  to  infants.'     These  testimonies 
3iiot  only  imply  that  infant  baptism  was  generally  known  and  prac- 
^tised,  but  also  mention  it  as  an  order  received  from  the  apostles. 
jLad  although  some  may  doubt  the  correctness  of  Origen's  reason- 
ing as  to  the  ground  of  the  practice,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  is  a 
competent  witness  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the  practice,  and  that 
it  was  understood  to  be  derived  from  the  apostles."^ 

The^  translations  from  Origen  were  made  within  near  a  hundred 
years  after  his  age  by  several  men  of  different  parties.  They  so 
frequently  speak  of  infant  baptism  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that 
they  may  have  been  interpolations  or  forgeries.  They  must  he 
received  as  reliable  authorities  from  Origen  himself.  As  such,  they 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  argument.  Origen  was  the  lineal 
descendant,  of  the  third  generation,  from  Christian  ancestors,  who 
were  contemporary  with  the  apostles  themselves.  Allow  for  his 
father,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  twenty-five  years,  for  his  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  forty  each,  and  we  are  brought 
to  the  year  80^  pnly  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  at  Alexandria,  where  the  family  of  Origen  resided. 
John  survived  Mark  twenty-one  years.  Timothy  and  Titus  must  have 
been  living  with  the  Origen  family  for  many  years,  and  possibly 
other  of  the  original  twelve  besides  John.     The  '^faithful  men"  to 
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whom  they  eommitted  the  ordmanees  of  religion,  ihii  they  might 
be  ahle  to  teach  others,  must  have  been  contemporary  with  this 
family  Jfor  near  a  hmidred  years.  Now,  consider  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  Origen  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  his  facilities,  and  is 
it  credible,  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  b&ve  been  i^orant  of  the 
custom,  the  teaching,  and  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  respe^jting 
the  subjects  of  baptism?  This  was  a  rite  of  ahnost  daily  oocurr 
renoe,  common  to  the  church  in  every  place.  Origen  travelled  ex- 
tensively to  obtain  information ;  he  visited  the  apostolic  churches^ 
and  resided  among  the  chief  of  them.'  Could  then  a  nt0,  totally 
new,  unfounded,  and  contrary  to  apostolic  injunction  and  example, 
have  been  so  established,  and  so  long  prevail  aa  to  be  received  as 
an  ordinance  of  the  apostteis  ?  Where  was  Johii  the  AposUe,  and 
Timothy,  and  TituS,  and  the  '^fiuthful  men,  able  to  teach  others 
also  ?"  Where  were  Polycairp  and  Irenseus,  to  say  nothing  of 
Barnabas  and  Hermas,  that  they  did  not  rebuke  and  expose  the 
delusion  of  those  who  would  thus  forsake  the  .commandment  of  the 
apostles  for  the  ordinances  of  man  ? 

We  come  next  to  "Tertullian.  He  objects  strcmgly  to  the  ka$tjf 
administration  of  baptism  to  children,  and  inveighs  against  the 
superstition  of  the  age  in  this  respect,  in  such  a  manher  as  to  show, 
beyond  dispute,  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  in  his  days.  ^^  Ac- 
cording to  the  condition,  disposition,  and  age  of  each,  the  -delay  of 
baptism  is  peculiarly  advantageous,  especially  in  the  case  of  Uttle 
children,  parvulos.  Why  should  the  godfathers  [of  these  baptised 
children]  be  brought  into  danger  ?  For  they  may  fail  by  death  to 
fulfil  their  promises,  or  through  the  perverseness  of  the  child.  Our 
Lord,  indeed,  says,  ^Forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me/  Let  thmn 
come,  then,  when  of  adult  age.  Let  them  come  when  they  can  learn; 
when  they  are  taught.  u^Ay  they  come.  Let  them  become  Chris- 
tians when  they  shall  haye  learned  Christ.  Why  hasten  that  inno- 
cent age  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  [by  baptism  ?]  In  worldly 
things  men  observe  greater  caution,  so  that  he  is  intrusted  wid^ 
divine  things,  to  whom  those  of  earth  are  not  confided.""^ 

^'  The  argument  of  Tertullian  is  plainly  this :  ^  The  baptism,  espe-^ 
cially  of  infant  children,  parvulos^  ought  to  be  delayed  until  thej^ 


*  Pro  oiigusque  personn  oonditione  ao  dispoaitione,  etiam  setate,  ounotati^ 
baptiBmi  utilior  est;  pracipue  tamen  circa  parmlos.     Quid  enim  necesse  Mt, 
apoDBores  etiam  perionlo  ingeri?    Quia  et  ipsi,  per  mortalitatem  destituere  pro- 
misaionea  suaa  poasont,  et  proventu  males  indolis,  fallL     Ait  quidem  Dominua, 
*'NoUte  iUoa  prohibere  ad  me  Tanire."    Veniant  ergo,  dam  adolesount.    VenianU. 
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have  attained  to  some  degree  of  intelligence.'  Why  ?  because  a 
bad  disposition  may  spring  up,  and  the  sponsors  (those  who  offered 
them  up  in  baptism,  and  became  responsible  for  their  religious  edu- 
cation and  their  good  behaviour)  be  thus  disappointed  and  fail  of 
performing  their  engagements.  The  whole  argument  clearly  shows, 
from  its  very  nature,  that  infants  must  be  intended,  parvulos.  If 
not,  why  did  they  need  sponsors?  They  could  engage  for  them- 
selves. Moreover,  if  adults  were  intended,  then  their  disposition 
would  have  already  sprung  up,  and  developed  itself;  and  what 
danger  would  there  have  been  of  the  disappointment  which  Tertul- 
lian  fears  7 

^'  The  whole  passage,  by  the  most  certain  implication,  shows  that 
the  'little  ones'  (parvulos)  were  such  as  had  not  developed  their 
disposition,  and  such  as  did  not  and  could  not  stand  sponsors  for 
themselves.  Now  Tertullian  cautioned  the  sponsors  not  to  take 
such  engagements  upon  themselves,  as  all  their  efforts  to  fulfil  them 
might  be  frustrated. 

'^  This  passage  clearly  shows  that  Infant  Baptism  was  commonly 
practised  at  the  time  when  TertulUan  lived,  that  is,  a  hundred  years 
after  the  apostles. 

*'  This  appears  from  the  reasoning.  He  notices  a  text  which  was 
doubtless  appealed  to  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to  ))aptize 
their  children.  Our  Lord  says,  indeed,  forbid  them  parvulos)  not 
to  come  unto  me.  The  force  of  this  he  feels  it  necessary  to  parry : 
^Let  them. come,  then,'  he  says,  'when  they  are  grown  up:  let 
them  come  when  they  learn :  [let  them  come]  when  they  are  taught 
whither  they  are  coming.*  All  this  shows  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  that  Tertullian  was  attacking  the  custom  of  bringing  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized  before  they  were  grown  up,  or  had  been  taught 
whether  they  were  to  come  in  baptism ;  that  is,  that  he  was  attack- 
ing the  custom  of  having  them  baptized;^  an  infantile  state.  This 
must  be  admitted,  or  there  is  no  sense  in  the  passage.  And  what 
follows  makes  it,  if  possible,  still  more  clear  that  he  was  opposing 
such  a  custom. 

'''Let  them  become  Christians,'  he  says,  'when  they  are  able  to 
know  Christ.'  Their  being  devoted  to  Christ  in  baptism  he  repre- 
sents as  their  becoming  Christians  ;  and  he  objects  to  their  becom- 

dmn  discant;  dam,  qno  yeniant,  dooentur.  Fiant  Christiani  qaum  Christum 
110686  potaerint.  Quid  festinat  innooens  aBtas  ad  remissionem  peccatorum? 
Oautius  agitur  in  secularibus;  ut  oui  substantia  terrena  non  oreditur,  difina 
eredatur.— />«  Baptiamd^  o.  zTlii.    Comp.  Workis  of  L.  Woods,  D.D.,  l60.  116. 
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mg  ChrifltianB  at  any  age,  when  they  ve^re  incapable  of  hniomng 
Christ.  Again  he  eaya,  *  Why  should  those  who  are  of  an  age 
that  is  innocent  be  eager  for  reiriission  of  sins  V  That  is,  Why 
should  those  who  are  so  young  as  to  be  incapable  of  Binning^  be 
eager  to  obtain  forgiveness  T — as  he  thought  was  doiie  by  baptisiB. 
He  goes  on  with  his  objection  against  the  priMStice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. 'Men  act  with  more  caution,'  he  says,  'in  temporal  mat- 
ters. Worldly  substance  is  not  oommitted  to  those  to  whom  diraie 
things  are  intrusted.'  That  is,  littfe  cUldren,  as  all  agree^  are 
not  to  be  intrusted  with  worldly  substanbe;  and  yet  you  mtrast 
them  with  divine  things,  which  are  so  mu<ih  more  important, 

''.Still,  not  content  with  all  this,  he  repeats  an  idea  which  he  had 
before  suggested.  '  Let  them  know  how  to  seek  for  salvation^  dial 
you  may  appear  to  give  to'  them  who  asL'  That  is,  yov  have  been 
accustomed  to  give  baptism  to  thosQ  who  could  n<!ft  nA  for  it.  Dia- 
continue  this  practice,  and  give  baptism  to  those  only  i^  are 
capable  of  requesting  it  for  themselves. 

"He  finally  urges  delay  in  adminicitmng  baptism  to  unmarried 
persons,  on  account  of  their  being  peculiarly  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion. He  does  not  forbid  baptism  in  their  case,  but  urgei  the  post- 
ponement  of  it  until  they  are  either  married  or  established  in  habits 
of  continence.  He  says,  '  If  any  understand  the  weight  of  bap* 
tismal  obligations,  they  will  be  more  fearfiil  about  taking  diem 
than  about  putting  them  off.' 

"From  this  famous,  singular,  and  controverted  passage  in  Tertul- 
lian,  it  is  then  perfectly  clear,  that  there  was  in  his  day  a^raetioe 
of  baptizing  infants,  those  who  had  and  could  have  no  knoidedge 
of  Gluist;  that  he  was  himself  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice; 
and  that  he  was  opposed  because  he  thought  that  while  bap^a 
secured  the  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  premausly  comnutted,  the 
sins  committed  qfter  bap^||n  exposed  the  soul  to  the  utmost  peril. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  he  would  have  baptism  delayed  in  re- 
spect to  all  those  who  would  be  particularly  liable  to  templatioii 
and  to  sin,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  were 
unmarried,  and  those  who  were  in  infancy.  This  was  at  the  bot- 
t6m  of  his  zeal  for  delaying  baptism  in  regard  to  infants  and  others. 
And  it  all  implies  that  the  practice  against  which  he  argued  was 
common.     Otherwise,  why  did  he  so  earnestly  oppose  it  T" 

But  why  did  not  Tertullian,  in  his  zeal  against  infant  baptism, 
employ  another  and  most  conclusive  argument  ?  Why  not  say  this 
practice  is  a  dangerous  innovation,  a  fiction  of  the  day  ?    It 
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vnknoim  fifty  jears  ago ;  unknomi  to  the  apostolic  chnrches,  un- 
known to  the  apo9tIes  themselves.  From  the  beginning  it  was  not 
BO.  Ye  know  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  Ye  know  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  churches ;  ye  know  it  was  not  so.  Such  an  argument 
against  the  object  of  his  aversion  would  have  been  conclusive-,  and 
mast  have  suggested  itself  to  this  adroit  tactician.  Why  did  he 
not  use  it  ?  Plainly,  because  he  could  not.  He  could  only  reason 
from  his  own  principles,  and  pass  in  silence  the  mightier  argument 
of  the  authority  and  usage  of  the  apostolic  churches,  because  this 
^waa  directly  opposed  to  him. 

''His  condemning  the  practice,  not  only  proves  its  previous 

existence;  it  proves  more..    It  proves  that  this  was  no  innovation. 

When  a  man  condemns  a  practice,  he  is  naturally  desirous  to  sup- 

3)ort  his  peculiar  views  by  the  strongest  arguments.     Could  Tertul- 

Ulan,  therefore,  have  shown  that  the  practice  was  of  recent  origin, 

'that  it  had  been  introduced  in  his  own  day,  or  even  at  any  time 

subsequent  to  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  we  have  every  reason  to 

l)elieve  that  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  a  ground  so  obvious, 

80  conclusive.  .  It  proves  still  further,  that  the  baptisn^  of  infants 

was  the  general  pr€U!tice  of  the  church  in  Tertullian's  time.     His 

opinion  is  his  own.     It  is  that  of  a  dissentient  from  the  universal 

body  of  professing  Christians.     He  never  pretends  to  say  that  any 

part  of  the  church  held  or  acted  upon  it.'' 

Origen  and  Tertullian  belonged  to  the  African  churches,  though 
the  foiiner  really  represents  the  Eastern  church ;  and  the  latter, 
the  Western.  We  have  also  the  authority  of  another,  a  native  of 
the  JSast,  but  a  minister  of  one  of  the  Western  churches — ^Irenseus, 
a  disoiple  of  Polycarp  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  disciple  of  John.  At 
an  advanced  age,  he  says  of  Polycarp,  ''  I  remember  his  discourse 
to  the  people  cono^^ing  the  conversations  he  had  with  John  the 
Apostle,  and  others  who  had  seen  oui^ord;  how  he  rehearse<l 
their  discourses,  and  what  he  heard  them  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  Word  of  Life  say  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  miracles  and  doc- 
trine." This  proves  that  Polycarp  had  diligently  inquired  from 
those  who  could  tell  Mm,  concerning  our  Lord  and  his  doctrine. 
He  had  made  himself  master  of  whatever  was  to  be  known.  It 
proves  also  that  such  traditions  were  repeated  by  him  in  his  public 
discourses  to  the  people  ;  the  best  of  all  possible  modes  of  instruc- 
tion. Moreover,  these  discourses  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
the  memory  of  Ircnaus,- who  expressly  mentions  "reborn  infants." 

Irenseus  was  still  living  in  the  childhood  of  Origen  and  Tertul- 
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liaa,  and  able  to  testify  of  the  traditions  of  the  f^poetlea  and  the 
uses  of  the  churches.  This  testimonj  he  has  given  obeonr^lj  in 
one  vexed  passage,  which  has  been  a  thousand  times  elaimed  and 
rejected  by  men  of  equal  learning  and  researdi.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — He  represents  Christ  as  sanctifying  every  several  age  by 
the  likeness  it  has  to  himself,  for  he  came  to  save  all ;  ^'  all  vho^ 
by  him  are  reborn  of  Gx)d,  infants  and  littl^  ones,  and  ohildreaand 
youths,  ^nd  persons  of  mature  age ;  therefore  he  passed  through 
these  several  ages.  For  infants  be  was  made  an  infant,  aanetify- 
ing  infants;  for  little  ones,  he  became  a  little  one,  sanctifyiBg 
thereby  those  of  that  age,  and  also  being  to  them  an  ezample^of 
goodness,  holiness,  and  dutifulness."  Observe  the.variatioo  in  his 
language.  He  does  not  say  that  Jesus  w^  an  example  to  ii\f€uUif 
they  being  incapable  of  being  ben^ted  by  example^  wludi  eleariy 
indicates  that  they  were  truly  infants,  and  not  men  just  -oonverted. 

The  relevancy, of  this  passsge  turns  wholly- on  the  meanings  as 
understood  by  IrensBus,  of  the  phrase  rigp^erated  to  God.  If  in 
this  expression  the  author  has  referenoe  to  baptism,  he  intends  to 
say,  that  Christ  cune  to  save  all  who-  througljt  Juni  should  be  re- 
generated to  Gfod  by  baptwn;  then  plainly  inJEemt  children  an  the 
subjects  of  baptism,  and  are  in  this  way,  and  by  means  of  this  ordi- 
nance, recovered  and  saved  by  Christ*  But  it  has  been  shown  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  this  form  of  expression,  rena$eufUur  m 
Deum,  regenerated  unto  Ood^  was  familiar  to  IrensBus,  and  to  the 
fathers  generally,  09  denoting  baptum*  Irenseus  himself,  in.  refer- 
ring to  our  Lord's  commission  to  his  disciples,  says,  *^  When  he 
gave  his  disciples  this  commission  of  regenerating  unto  CMi^  he 
said  unto  them,  ^  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' "  lib. 
iii.  c.  xix.  Here  the  commission  of  regenerating  unto  Chdis  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  actffOf  baptizing.  Baptism,,  according  to  tha 
U8U8  loquendi  of  the  age,  was  regeneration.  This,  Neander  him- 
self admits,  in  commenting  on  the  above  passage  from  LrenAOS, 
which  he  receives  as  valid  and  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  praetioe 
of  infant  baptism  at  this  early  age.  How  else  can  an  unconscioiia 
infant  be  regenerated^  save  by  baptism,  according  to  the  views. then 
prevalent  respecting  this  ordinance  ? 

The  authority  of  Justin  Martyr  is  relied  on  by  many.  In  hia 
second  apology,  written  about  A.  D.  160,  he  says,  ^'  [There  are  many 
persons  of  both  sexes,  some  sixty,  some  seventy,  and  some  eighty 
years  old,  who  were  made  disciples  to  Christ  in  their  childhood^ 
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oi  ix  Ttai^v  ifio^rev^aav  rci  Xpurr^.*  Some,  or  all  of 
these,  were  baptized  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  several  con- 
liderations  ate  urged  from  this  author  himself,  to  show  that  the 
phrase  kx  itaihuif  relates  strictly  to  children  in  their  infancy.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  the  appropriate  and  natural  expression,  if  such 
were  his  meaning;  but  it  is  also  applicable  to  children  and  youth 
of  a  greater  age. 

In  his  dialogue  with  Tryphon  tht  Jew,  Justin  contrasts  and  corn- 
baptism  with  circumcision.     We  draw  near  to  God  by  him, 
we  have  not  received  cirpumcision  by  the  flesh,  but  that  which 
spiritual,  as  Enoch  and  others  observed.     This  we,  though  sin- 
era,  receive  through  the  compassion  of  God  by  baptism,  which  all 
3re  permitted  to  receive.     Other  authorities  are  sometimes  drawn 
rem  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas^  and  Clemens  Bomanus  f  but  these 
:ire  too  equivocal  to  be  relied  on  in  an  argument  of  this  kind. 
^enthru  nigreseunt  omnia  circum. 

'  The  foregoing  are  the  most  important  historical  authorities  in 
»vour  of  infant  baptism  as  an  usage  of  the  primitive  church.  They 
^ve  long  been  before  the  public'  They  have  been  a  thousand 
•Sjoes  smnmoned  and  m&rshalled  for  the  onset,  and  a  thousand 
^S^mes  contested,  and  still  the  conflict  continues  as  undecided  as 
^"wer.  There  they  are>  however,  on  the  records  of  history,  unchal- 
l  ^nged,  unimpeached,  and  there  they  will  be  for  ever — the  unhappy 
^^^ject  of  controversy  and  division  to  kindred  in  Christ  who,  else, 
^^ad  been  one  in  sentiment  and  in  name,  as  they  still  are  in  all 
^^ther  essential  points  of  faith  and  practice. 

The  authorities  which  have  been  cited  carry  back  the  ordinance 
^f  infiEUit  baptism  to  a  period. of  less  than  one  hundred  years  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles.  When  was  it  introduced,  if  not  by  the 
iposUes  ?  And  by  whose  authority  ^  if  not  by  their  %  ?  To  these 
important  inquiries  all  history  is  silent,  assigning  no  time  for  its 
first  introduction,  nor  revealing  the  least  excitement,  controversy, 
or  opposition  to  an  innovation  so  remarkable  as  this  must  have  been 
if  it  was  obtruded  upon  the  churches  without  the  authority  of  the 
apostles.  How,  especially,  could  this  have  been  efiected  in  that  age 
which  adhered  so  strictly,  even  in  the  siAUest  things,  to  ancient 
usage  and  authority,  and  which  was  so  near  to  the  apostles  that 
their  usages  and  instructions  must  have  been  distinctly  known  by 
tradition  ?  ^  Or  how  could  the  change  have  been  effected  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  ?    Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods  in  a  day  ? 

Have  they  in  a  day  changed  any  cherished  institution  ?    Far  from 
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it.     Their  traditionary  usages  are  a  fair  record  of  their  former  i 
stitutions.     We  have  received  by  tradition  and  usagej  aside 
all  historical  records,  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  oar  pilgri 
forefathers  in  relation  to  baptism ;  while  the  dissent  of  Roger  Wil- 


liams is  recorded  in  the  institutions  of  another  church,  in  linea — 
ments  more  lasting  than  the  perishable  records  of  the -historian^ 
and  yet  Tcrtullian,  Origen,  and  Irenseus  were  remoyed  from  th( 
apostolic  age  but  about  half  the  distance  at  which  we  Btand 
that  of  our  forefathers. 

There  is  yet  one  argument  that  is  -strictly  historical,  and  may, 
with  propriety,  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  It  is  drawn  from  th 
practice  of  household  baptism,  as  related  in  the  Scriptures. 
argument  rests  not  merely  upon  the  inquiry  whether,  in  .the  in- 
stances recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  there  were  children  be- 
longing to  those  particular  households ;  but  upon  thesd  examples, 
which  evidently  authorize  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to 
families  collectively/.  The  repeated  and  familiar  mention  of*  house- 
hold baptism,  implies  that  it  was  a  common  usage  to  administer  the 
ordinance  to  whole  families  or  households  collectively.  Now  if  this 
is  an  usage  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  apostlee,  it  is  a  Talid 
argument  for  infant  baptism.  Children  usually  constitute  a  part 
of  a  household ;  and  baptism  bt/  households^  of  necessity,  implies 
infant  baptism. 

Of  these  household  baptisms  we  have  several  instances  in  the 
New  Testament.  Lydia,  a  native  of  Thyatira,  was  settled  at  Phi- 
lippi,  as  appears  from  her  having  a  house  at  which  she  entertained 
Paul  and  his  party,  Silas,  Luke,  &c.  Her  heart  was  opened  that  she 
attended  to  the  things  spoken  by  Paul,  no  intimation  being  given 
of  the  faith  or  conversion  of  any  other  member  of  her  family  until 
her  baptism.  She  was  baptized,  and  her  househoJdy  i.  e.  her  family. 
Acts  xvi.  15.  The  jailer  Was  also  baptized,  he  and  aU  his,  straight- 
way. Acts  xvi.  33.  Thus  the  church  at  Philippi,  just  organised 
by  the  apostles,  and  consisting  apparently  of  few  members,  offers 
two  instances  of  household  baptism,  or  baptism  by  families.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  family  of  Cornelius.  Acts  x.  48. 

At  Corinth,  also,  tw6  families  were  baptized,  that  of  Grispus  and 
that  of  Stephanas.  The  latter  was  "the  first  fruits  of  Achaia," 
Acts  xviii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14-16.  By  a  comparison  of  these  passages 
it  appears,  as  Taylor  has  remarked,  this  Cripsus,  the  head  of  his 
family,  was  baptized  by  Paul,  separately  from  his  family^  which 
was  not  baptized  by  Paul;  and  that  i\ie  family  of  Stephanas  wom 
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by  PanI,  separately  from  it$  head  or  father ^  who  himself 
not  baptized  by  Paul,  directly  contrary  to  what  we  have  re- 
marked of  CrispoB." 

^^  But  if  we  admit  that  the  family  of  Crispus  was  baptized^  because 
pre  find  it  registered  as  believing^  then  we  must  admit  the  same 
3f  all  other  families  which  we  find  marked  as  Christians,  though 
^ey  be  not  expressly  described  as  baptized.  That  of  Onesiphorus, 
ft  TinL  i.  16,  18,  and  iy.  19 ;  which  the  apostle  distinguishes  by 
3iO0t  hearty  good-will /or  their  father's  sake\  not  for  their  own,  and 
14}  which  he  sends  a  particular  salutation.  Also  that  of  Aristobulus, 
h.n<i  that  of  Narcissus,  Bom.  zvi.  10,  11 ;  which  are  described  as 
>eing  *in  Christ.'  We  have  this  evidence  on  this  subject:  four 
ZZihristian  families  recorded  as  baptized — that  of  Cornelius,  of  Lydia, 
^f  the  jailer,  and  of  Stephanas.  Two  Christian  families  not  noticed 
baptized — ^that  of  Crispus,  and  of  Onesiphorus.  Two  Christian 
ilies  mentioned  neither  as  families  nor  baptized — that  of  Aristo- 
>iilu8,  and  of  Narcissus.  Eight  Christian  families,  and  therefore 
Atptized :  although  as  there  was  no  such  thing  previously  as  a 
I^hristian  &mily,  there  could  be  no  children  of  converts  to  receive 
Ihe  ordinance.^ 

'^Have  we  -eight  instances  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
^mipper  ?    Not  half  the  number.    Have  we  eight  cases  of  the  change 
►'f  the  Christian  SabbaCth  firom  the  Jewish  ?  Not,  perhaps,  one-fourth 
•>^  the  number.     Yet  those  services  are  vindicated  by  the  practice 
^^th^  apostles  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.     How  then  can 
v^e  deny  their  practice  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  when  it  is 
^Qtablbhed  by  a  series  of  more  numerous  instances  than  can  possi- 
bly be  found  in  supiport  of  any  doctrine,  principle,  or  practice  de- 
lved from' the  practice  of  the  apostles?     Is  there  any  Other  case, 
1>e8ides  that  of  baptism,  in  which  we  would  take  families  at  hazard, 
tknd  deny  the  existence  of  young  children  in  them  ?     Take  eight 
families  at  a  venture  in  the  street,  or  eight  pews  containing  fami- 
lies in  a  place  of  worship :  they  will  afford  more  than  one  young 
child."» 


ST.   LIMITATIONS  AND  BXOEPTIONB. 

1.  It  was  enacted  that  none  but  the  living  should  be  baptized — a 
law  which  intimates  that  this  ordinance  was  sometimes  administered 
to  the  dead.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  custom  of  the  church  in  Africa 
in  the  fourth  century,  as  appears  from  the  decrees  of  their  coundls 
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in  which  it  is  forbidden.^    It  appears  also  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  some  of  the  Gataphrygians  or  Moptanists.^ 

2.  The  yicarioos  baptism  of  the  living  for  the  dead  may  also  be 
mentioned  in  this  place.     Several  religious  sects,  particularly  the 
Marcionites,  practised  this  rite,  alleging  for  their  authority  a  mis^ 
construction  of  the  apostle's  language  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29.     But  the 
custom  is  severely  censured  by  Tertullian,'  and  by  Chrysostom,' 
who  describes  the  ceremony  as  a  ridiculous  theatrical  farce.   Epiphs- 
nius,'  Theodoret,  and  others  understand  the  passage  in  question 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  to  relate  to  the  practice  of  baptising  catechu- 
mens who  might  be  nefu:  to  death  before  the  ccMnpIetion  of  their 
term  of  probation  and  preparation. 

8.  The  offspring  of  untimely  and  monstrous  births  appear  not  to 
have  been  the  subjects  of  baptism  in  the  ancient  church.  *Siich 
baptisms  began  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  ecclesiastical  councils.* 

4.  It  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  ancient  church,  whether  or  not 
demoniacs  and  maniacs  were  proper  subjects  of  baptism*  The  role 
in  these  cases  seems  to  have  been  that  such  persons  should  not  re- 
ceive  baptism  until  they  were  healed  of  their  malady,  iuthough  they 
were  permitted,  in  the  mean  time,  to  attend  at  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  at  public  prayers,  uhder  the  superintendence  of  the  exor- 
cists ;  and  were  ranked,  in  the  first  class  of  catechumens.  Cypri&i^ 
supposed  that  evil  spirits  were  expelled  by  baptism  f  but  he  ap" 
pears  not  to  have  authorized  the  administration  of  the  ordini&ce  to 
such,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of  great  bodily  weakness.  These 
energumcns  were,  however,  in  some  instances  permitted  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  And  this  circumstance  affords  the  strong^ 
proof  that  they  were  sometimes  baptized.®  Persons  in  the  near 
approach  of  death  were,  in  almost  all  cases,  permitted  to  receive 
this  ordinance.* 

5.  Baptism  administered  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness,  without  ^^® 
consent  or  consciousness  of  the  patietit,  was  considered  valid;  and 
yet  such  persons,  as  a  rebuke  to  them  for  delaying  their  duty  in  ^ 
respect,  if  they  recovered,  were  not  usually  eligible  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  church.^^ 

6.  The  deaf  and  dumb  were  received  to  this  ordinance,  provii^ 
they  gave  credible  evidence  of  their  faith." 

7.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  it  became  customary  to 
compel  many  Jews  and  pagans  to  receive  baptism ;  and  some  uf 
stances  occur  of  compulsory  baptism  of  a  date  still  earliet ;  but 
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Boch  instances  of  violence  were  not  authorized  by  the  chur6h.*^  In 
general,  the  free  will  tind  consent  of  the  individual  was  required  as 
a  condition  of  his  baptism.  In  the  case  of  infants,  the  request  of 
their  parents  was  regarded  as  their  own  until  they  arrived  at  years 
ci  discretion,  when  they  were  expected  to  acknowledge  their  own 
baptism  by  confirmation. 

8«  Baptism  was  administered  whenever  a  reasonable  doubt  existed 
as  to  its  having  been  administered.^ 

9.  Children  of  unbelieving  parents,  when  by  any  means  submit- 
ted to  the  supervision  or  guardianship  of  professed  Christians,  were 
baptized..  This  was  esteemed  a  great  favour  to  such  children,  and 
was  especially  bestowed  upon  the  offspring  of  the  Jews. 

10.  Not  only  were  the  openly  immoral  excluded  from  baptism, 
bnt  generally  all  who  were  engaged  in  any  immoral  and  unlawful 
pursuits,  such  as  those  who  ministered  to  idolatry  by  manufacturing 
images  or  other  articles  for  purposes  of  superstition,^*  stage-players,^ 
gladiators,  wrestlers,  and  all  wl^  were  addicted  to  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions;^* astrologers,  diviners,  conjurers,  fortune-tellers,  dancing- 
masters,  strolling  minstrels,  etc^^ 

The  reason  for  all  these  prohibitions  lay  in  the  immoral  and 
id61atr6us  tendency  of  the  practices  to  w&ich  these  persons  were 
addicted.  Many  of  these  practices  were  immoral  and  scandalous 
even  Among  the  heathen.  Tertullian  observes  "that  they  who 
professed  these  arts  were  noted  with  infamy,  degraded,  and  denied 
many  privileges,  driven  from  court,  from  pleading,  from  the  senate, 
from  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  all  other  honours  in  the  Roman 
city  and  commonwealth.^  Which  is  also  confirmed  by  St.  Austin, 
who  says  that  no  actor  was  ever  allowed  to  CQJoy  the  freedom  or 
any  9ther  honourable  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  Rome.**  Therefore, 
since  this  was  so  infamous  and  scandalous  a  trade  even  among  the 
heathen,  it  i&  no  wonder  that  the  church  would  admit  none  of  this 
calling  to  baptism,  without  obliging  them  first  to  bid  adieu  to  so  ig- 
nominious a  profession.  To  have  done  otherwise,  would  have  been 
to  expose  herself  to  reproach.  It  would  have  given  occasion  to  the 
adversary  to  blaspheme,  if  men  of  such  lewd  and  jprofligate  practices 
had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  liberties  of  the  city  and  the  honors  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  learned  Hieronymus  Mercurialis"  observes  that  '  the 
several  sorts  of  heathen  games  and  plays  were  instituted  upon  a 
religious  account,  in  honour  of  the  gods ;  and  men  thought  they 
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were  doing  a  grateful  thing  to  them  while  they  were  engaged  in 
Boch  exercises.'"     ,  '         ' 

With  good  reason,  therefore,  the  ohorch  refused,  to  admit  aikyof 
thi$  calling  to  baptism,  unless  they  first  abandoned  their  ignomiDX- 
ous  pursuits.  The  ancient  fathers  were  particularly  s&vere  in- their 
inyectiyes  against  theatrical  exhibitions.  They  declared  It  ine<Nn- 
patible  wi^h  the  pie^  and  the  purity  of  Christian  life,  either  to 
engage  in  them  as  an  actor  or  td  attend  them  as  a  spectator.  Ter- 
tuUian,  in  speaking  of  a  Christian  woman  whp  retumed  from  the 
theatre  possessed  with  a  devil,  makes  the  unclean  spirit,  on  being 
asked  how  he  dared  presume  to  make  suph  an  attempt  upon  m  be- 
liever, reply  ^'  that  he  had  a  good  right  to  her,  because  he  found 
her  upon  his  own  ground."" 

The  profane  custom  of  baptizing  bells^  etc.,  is  a  sniipar8titi0|i  that 
was  unknown  to  the  primitive  church.  It  is  first  mentioned  with 
censure  in  the  Capitulars  of  Charlemagn6  in  the-  eighth  century,  and 
became  pi^evalent  in  the  latet  centuries. 

§  8.  OF  MIKISTBRS  OF  BAPTISX;  ' 

Great  importance  has  ever  been  attached  to  this  ordinance  as 
the  initiatory  rite  of  admission  to  the  church.  But  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  ordinance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restricted 
to  any  officer  of  the  church.  John  the  Baptist  hjmself  baptized 
them  that  came  to  him.  But  our  Lord  baptized  not,  but  his  disci- 
ples. John  iv.  2.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tradition  that  our  Saviour 
baptized  St.  Peter ;  that  Peter  baptized  Andrew,  James,  and  John; 
and  that  these  disciples  administered  the  rite  to  othersl^  To  this 
tradition  Roman  Catholic  writers  attach  much  importance ;  but  it 
rests  on  no  good  foundation. 

In  some  instances  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  baptism  was 
administered  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  immediate  order  of 
the  apostles.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  apostles  themselves  are 
seldom  related  to  have  administered  baptism.  No  intimation  is 
given  that  Peter  assisted  in  baptizing  the  three  thousand,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  ordinance  could  have  been  administered  to  them 
by  himself  alone.  Acts  ii.  41.  He  only  commanded  Cornelius  and 
his  family  to  be  baptized.  Acts  x.  48.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  i.  12-17, 
and  Peter,  in  Acts  x.  86-48,  evidently  describes  the  administration 
of  baptism  as  a  subordinate  office,  compared  with  that  of  preaching 
peace  by  Jesus  Christ. 
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On  the  wholly,  we  learp  from  the  New  Testament  the  following 
{Murticiilars:-*--!*  Our  Lord  himself  did  not  b.apti2e9  but  he  intrusted 
his  apostles  and  disciples  with  the  administration  of  this  rite.  2.  The 
apostles^  though  they  sometimes  administered  baptism  themselves, 
usually  committed  this  office  to  others.  3.  It  cannot  be  determined 
whether  other  persons,  either  ministers  or  laymen,  were  allowed  to 
baptize  without  a  special  commission.  4.  Philip,  the  deacon,  bap- 
tised in  Samaria  men  and  women,  Simon  Magus,  and  the  Ethiopian 
enniich,  although  no  mention  is  made  of  any  peculiar  commission 
for  this  purpose.  This  he  appears  to  have  received  at  his  conse- 
cration to  his  office,  as  related  Acts  vi.  3-7. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  description  of  this  ordinance,  says  nothing 
of  the  person  by  ^^rhom  it  was  administered.  But  in  speaking  of 
the  Lord's  suffer  in  the  same  connection,  he  ascribes  both  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  ordinance  and  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  president  of  the  briethren ;  from  which  the  supposition  would 
seem  not  altogether  impipbable  that  baptism  was  not  administered 
by  tha  presiding  officer  of  the  church. 

We  have,  however,  good  evidence  that  after  the  second  century 
the  bishop  was  regarded  as  the  regular  minister  of  baptism.  Ter- 
tullian  says  expressly  that  '^  the  bishop  has  the  power  of  adminis- 
teribg  baptism ;  and  next  in  order  the  presbyters  and  deacons, 
though  not  without  the  sanction  of  the  bishop,  that  thus  the  order 
and  peace  of  the  church  may  be  preserved.'**  He  adds,  that  under 
other  circumstances  the  laity  may  exercise  this  right ;  but  advises 
that  it  should  be  done  with  reverence  and  modesty,  and  only  in 
cases  of  necessity.  Women  are  utterly  forbidden  by  him  to  exer-^ 
oise  this  right.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  accord  this  right  to 
bbhops  and  presbyters,  the  deacons  assisting  them ;  but  denies  the 
right  to  readers  and  singers,  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the 
church.'  It'is  worthy  of  remark  that  here  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  placed  on  an  equality,  while  deacons  are  made  subordinate. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Eastern  church  were  comcident  with  those 
of  the  Western  in  relation  to  the  ministers  of  baptism. 

The  officiating  ministei',  as  well  as  the  candidate,  was  expected 
to  prepare  himself  for  performing  this  service  by  fasting,  prayer, 
and;  sometimes,  washing  of  the  hands ;'  and  to  be  clothed  in  white.^ 


*  Bftptitmam  dandi  habet  jus  summiui  sacerdos,  qui  est  episoopiiB ;  dehino 
presbyteri  et  diaooni ;.  non  tamen  sine  epifoopi  aootoritate  propter  eoclesiflB  hono- 
rem ;  quo  aalTOi  aalTa  pax  est. — :i>#  J9dp.  c.  xvii. 


• 
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Lay  Imptism,  of  which  fipeqnent  mention  iB  made  in  the  earljr 
hiBtorj  of  the  chnroh,  was  ondonbtedl j  treated  as  yalid  hj  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  ancient  chnrch.  It  is  eqnallj  certain^  howeTa*/ 
that  it  was  not  authorized  as  a  geiieral  rule,  but  only  admitted  as 
an  exception  in  cases  of  emergency. 

* 
t 

§9.  OF  THB  TIMBB  OF  BAPTISM.  ^ 

Thb  time  of  administering  the  rite  was  subject  to  tarious  changelP» 
from  age  .to  age,  of  which  the  most  im]^rtant  are  given  below  i 
their  chronological  order :     • 

1.  In  the  apostolic  age  the  adminntration  of  this  ordituotce 
subject  to  no  limitations  either  of  time  or  place.  Acts  iL  4;  riiL 
88;  ix.  18;  x.  47 ;  xvi.  88.    ^ 

2.  The  account  of  Justin  Martyr  gires  no  definite  infontotiGn 
on  this  point ;  but  it  would 'Seem  from  this  autfaw  .^t  baptism  was 
regarded  as  a  pubUe  and  solemn  act,  suitable  to  be  performed  io 
any  assembly  convened  for  religious  worship.  Tntallian,  howerer, 
speaks  of  EoMter^  and  WhiUuntide^  corresponding  to  the  Piassover 
and  Pentecost  of  the  Jews,  as  the  most  appropriate  seasons  for  ad- 
ministering this  rite,  and  appeals,  not  to  tradition,  but  to  argu- 
ments of  his  own,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.^  Other  writers 
refer  to  apostolical  tradition  and  an  ancient  rule  of  the  chilrch.* 

8.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  whole  period  between  the  Passover 
and  Pentecost,  and  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  above  mentioned,  were 
established  by  several  counciU  as  the  regular  times  for  baptism, 
cases  of  necessity  only  being-  excepted.'  The  ordinance,  however, 
was  usually  administered  by  common  consent,  not  by  a,ny  authority 
of  the  church,  during  the  night  preceding  these  great  festivals. 
Easter-eve,  or  the  night  preceding  the  great  Sabbath,  was  con- 
sidered the  most  sacred  of  all  seasons.  And  this  period,  while  our 
Lord  lay  entombed  in  his  grave,  and  just  before  his  resurrection, 
was  regarded  as  most  approppate  for  this  solemn  ordinance,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  and  consecra^ 
tion  to. newness  of  life.^    Comp.  Rom.  vi.  8. 

The  illuminations  on  this  night,  which  are  mentioned  by  several 
writers,  had  special  reference  to  the  spiritual  illumination  supposed 
to  be  imparted  by  this  ordinance,  which  was  denominated  ^wriOfWij 
^aytLCfiogy  ^Kji/tiGnnftov,  illumination^  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  §  1.  For  similar  reasons,  baptism,  which  was  considered 
peculiarly  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  regarded  as  ap^ 
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propriate  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Whitsuntide,  commepiorative  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  To  the  festivals  ahove  mentioned,  that  of  Epiphany  was  early 
added  as  a  third  baptismal  season;  the  day  on  which  our  Lord 
received  baptism  being  regarded  as  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cele- 
bration of  this  ordinance.  It  appears  probable,  however,  from  a 
sermon  of  Chrysostom  on  this  festival,*  that  this  was  not  observed 
as  a  baptismal  season  by  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Constanti- 
nople. Gregory  Nazianzen,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  baptizing  on  this  day.  It  was 
also  observed  in  the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Africa.  In  Italy 
and  France  it  was  discountenanced. 

The  churches  of  France  and  Spain  were  accustomed  to  baptize 
at  Christmas  and  on  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs. 

The  observance  of  these  days  was  not  considered  by  the  churches 
as  essential  to  the  validity  of  baptism,  or  as  an  institution  of  Christ 
or  his  apostles,  but  as  a  becoming  and  useful  regulation.  "  Every 
day  is  the  Lord's,"  says  Tertullian,  "  every  hour,  every  season  is 
proper  for  baptism."* 

From  the  tenth  century  the  observance  of  stated  seasons  for 
baptism  fell  into  disuse,  though  a  preference  still  remained  for  the 
ancient  seasons.  Children  were  required  to  be  baptized  within  a 
month  from  their  birth,  at  eight  days  of  age,  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  chtkrch  at  different  times  manifested  a  superstitious  regard 
for  different  hours  of  the  day,  choosing  sometimes  the  hours  of  our 
Saviour's  agony  on  the  cross ;  at  another,  the  hours  frOm  six  to 
twelve ;  and  at  another,  ffom  three  untQ  six  in  the  afternoon. 
These  in  times  fell  into  disuse.  In  Protestant  churches,  no  par- 
ticular hour  or  day  is  observed  for  the  celebration  of  baptism.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  administered  on  the  Sabbath,  during  divine 
worship,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation*  If  upon  another 
day  of  the  week,  it  is  to  be  attended  with  appropriate  religious 
solemnities. 

§10.    OP   THE   PLACE   OP  BAPTISM. 

All  the  requisite  information  in  regard  to  the  appropriate  place 
for  administering  this  ordinance,  may  be  arranged  under  three  dis- 
tinct periods  of  history : — 1.  The  first  ages  of  Christianity.  2.  The 
space  of  time  during  which  baptisteries  detached  from  the  churehes 
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were  provided  for  this  purpose.    8»  The  period  after  ike  disuse  tS 
baptisteries,  and  of  stilted  seasons  for  baptism.  .    *  . 

Fir9t  Period. — ^No  intimation  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  that 
any  place  was  set  apart  for  the  administration  of  baptism.  Joka 
and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  baptised  in  Jordan.  John  iiL  22.  Bap- 
tism wad  also  administered  ia  other  streams  of  water,  Acts  viL  88,  ; 
87 ;  xvL  1-16,  and  in  private  houses.  Acts  ix.  18 ;  z.  47, 48 ;  zyL 
80-34.  Where  the  three,  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  ' 
baptized  is  uncertain. . 

The  same  freedom  of  choice  was  also  allowed  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately succeeding  that  of  the  apostles.  Justin  Martyr  says  that  tbs 
candidates  were  led  out  to  some  place  where  there  was  water,^  sad 
Clement  of  Some  speaks,  of  a  river,  a  fountain,  or  the  sea,  as  a 
suitaUe  place,  according  to  circumstaaceB,.  for  the  jterforpance  of 
this  rite.*  Tertullian.  says  that  '^  it  was  immaterial  where  a  pefson 
was  baptized,  whether  in  the  sea,  or  in  standing  or  running  Wi^i 
in  fountain,  lake,  or  river."? 

Sei>imd  i?«n0d.— -The  first  baptistery,. or  place  appropriated  far 
baptism,  of  which  any  mention  is  made,  occur^in  abiography of 
the  fourth  century^  and  this  was  prepared  in  a  private  hoose.^ 
Eusebius  probably  speaks  of  similar  baptisteries,  though  under  an- 
other name.^     Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  the  baptisteries  in  bis 
day  as^  divided  into  two  parts,  outer  and  inner.*    In  the  former 
part,  preparation  was  made  for  baptism ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  ad- 
Biinistercd.     Ambrose  speaks  of  a  similar  division  f  and  Augostin 
of  a  part  appropriated  to  women.^    These  baptisteries  became  gene- 
ral in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.     They  were  sometimes  so  spa- 
cious that  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  in  them.     Some  idea  oE 
their  size  may  be  formed,  when  we  recollect  that  in  some  placed,  ^ 
Antioch,  no  less  than  three  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  receive^ 
baptism  in  a  single  night.     The  laws  both  of  church  and  state  r^^ 
quired  that  baptism  should  be  administered  only  in  these  places.- 

The  common  name  of  these  edifices  was  /da7CTa7T97piO)^.     It  i^ 
also  called  ^Ki/j^iOTf\funf,  aula  baptismatit,  xo^Vfi^ril^pa,  or /niacina, 
the  font,  etc. 

Each  diocese  had,  usually,  but  one  baptistery.  The  number, 
however,  was  sometimes  increased.  But  a  preference  was  uni- 
formly given  to  the  cathedral  baptistery.  This  was  styled  the 
mother  ehurchj  inasmuch  as  the  children  were  there  born  by  bap- 
tism.* 

Third  Period. — In  process  of  time  these  baptisteries  became 
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greatly  multiplied^  ftnd  were  tinited  to  parish  choreh^  or  rather, 
were  themselvee  constituted  such.  The  precise  period  of  time  when 
this  change  took  place  cannot  be  determined.  In  general,  it  was 
after  the  prcTalence  of  Christianity  and  of.  infant  baptism,  when 
stated  seasons  of  baptism  were  discontinued,  and  the  right  of  ad- 
ministering the  (Ncdinance  was  conceded  to  the  clergy  indiscrimi- 
nfttely.  ^  ^ 

§11.   OF  THE  SLEMBNT.FOB  BAPTISM. 

Thb  church  with  great  uniformity  has  maintained  that  water  is 
the  only  appropriate  element  for  baptism.  But  several  of  the 
fathers  very  early  advanced  notions  respecting  the  actual  presence 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  water,  strikingly  analogous  to  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  sought  out  many  fanciful  reasons 
why  water  should  be  used  as  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit.  This  water 
acquired  in  their  opinion,  as  it  would  seem,  a  spiritual  virtue,  de- 
rived from  the  real  presence  of  the  Spirit  residing  in  the  water,^  or 
the  mysterious  blending  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Similar  sentiments 
were  entertained  by  Luther,  and  no  doubt  are  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  wherever  that  is  taught.  In 
case  of  necessity,  baptism  with  wine  was  allowed,  but  not  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church.  The  schoolmen  wearied  themselves 
with  vain  discussions  respecting  the  validity  of  baptism  with  wine, 
and  milk,  and  brandy,  and  almost  every  conceivable  element. 
These  puerilities,  however,  relate  to  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  primitive  church,  when  all  spirituality  was  wellnigh  lost  in  the 
observance  of  idle  forms. 

The  baptismal  water  was  exorcised,  and  consecrated  by  religious 
rites,  and  by  prayer,  before  it  was  used  in  baptism.^ 

§  12.   OF  THE   MODE  AND  FORM   OF  BAPTISM.^ 

3>>  this  head  belong,  1.  The  manner  in  which  the  candidate  for 
baptism  received  the  appointed  element,  water.  2.  The  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  officiating  persons  in  administering  the  ordinance. 
-n  yegard  to  both  of  these  points,  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
^d  lisage  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church,  from  a  very  early  period ; 
or  are  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  to  this  day  agreed  in 
\xiB  matter.  This  difference,  however,  has  uniformly  been  treated 
S  of  less  importance  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former  church. 

1.  Immersion  or  Dipping. — In  the  primitive  church,  immediately 
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•nbfleqiieiit  to  the  %gd  of  the  apottke,  thuf  wu  nndeniAlj  the  ocnn- 
mon  mode  of  baptism.  The -utmost  that  can  be  said  of  BprinkUng 
m  that  early  period  is,  that  it  wai^  in  case  of  neoessityt  permitted 
IHI  an  exception  to  a  general  mle.  This,  fact  is  so  wett^stabUahed 
that  it  were  needless  to  adda<Qe  anihoritieB  in  proof  of  it.  Hie 
reader  will  be  directed  to  them  by  reference  to  ihe  index  of  aothoii- 
ties  ;^  but  there  are  some  points  in  connection  with  this  rite  which 
require  particular  attention. ' 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  baptism 'by  immersion  was 
discontinued  when  infant  baptism  became. generally  prevalent:  the 
practice  of  immersion  continued  even  until  the  thirtecAth  or  four- 
teenth century.  Indeed,  it  has  never  beeii  fonaalty  abandon^ ; 
but  is  still  the  mode  of  administering  infant  baptism  in  Uie  Greek 
church  and  in  several  of  the  Bastem  churches. 

Trine  immersion  was  early  practised  in  the  cliuroh.  TChe  sacra- 
mentary  of  Gregory  the  Great  directs  that  the  person  to  be  baptited 
should  be  immersed  at  the  mention  of  each  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  JSoly  Ghost.^  Tertullian 
says,  ^^  We  receive  the  water  of  baptism  not  merely. onoe,  but  three 
times,  at  'the  mention  of  each  of  the  persons  of  theJSoly  Trinity;"^ 
and  again,  ^'  We  are  plunged  thrice  in  the  water  of  baptism.**  BasO 
the  Great,'^  Jerome,*  and  Ambrose,^  believed  this  custom  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  apostles,  though  no  authority  for  this  supposition 
is  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Other  of  the  fathers  supposed  the 
practice  of  trine  immersion  to  refer  not  to  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  but  to  the  three  great  events  which  completed  the  work 
of  our  redemption — ^the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ.* 

Single  immersion  was  at  times  considered  valid.  This  decision 
was  given  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  a  controversy  with  the  Arians 
in  Spain,  who  maintained  that  trine  immersion  denoted  three  grador 
tions  in  the  Godhead.  Gregory,  on  the  contrary,  declared  baptism 
by  single  immersion  to  be  valid,  and  aptly  significant  of  the  unitjf 
of  the  Deity.*  This  decision  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo,^  A.  d.  638. 

In  the  early  centuries,  all  persons  who  received  baptism,  were 
completely  undressed,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  ^^  this  cir- 
cumstance was  thought  to  be  emblematical  of  the  putting  oflT  the  old 
man,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new, — the  putting  away  of  the  de- 
filements of  the  flesh,  etc.  Great  care  was  taken  to  guard  this  ex- 
traordinary custom  from  wanton  abuse  and  perversion ;  but  with  all 
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doe  preeantiony  it  was  frequently  the  occasion  of  improprieties.  A 
sense  of  decency  at  length  prevailed  against  this  unaccountable 
tiq>erstition,  and  it  was  by  degrees  discontinued. 

2.  Aspernon  or  Sprinkling. — After  the  lapse  of  several  centuries 
this  form  of  baptism  gradually  took  the  place  of  immersion,  without 
any  established  rule  of  the  church  or  formal  renunciation  of  the 
rite  of  immersion.  The  form  was  not  esteemed  essential  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  ordinance. 

The  Eastern  church,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to  these  views, 
has  uniformly  retained  the  form  of  immersion  as  indispensable  to 
the  Talidity  of  the  ordinance,  and  repeated  the  rite  whenever  they 
liaTe  received  to  their  communion  persons  who  had  been  previously 
1>aptized  in  another  manner.^  The  Greek  and  Armenian  churches^ 
both  of  which  are  strict  psedobaptists,  uniformly  baptize  either  by 
immersion,  or  by  afiusion,  pouring. 

In  defence  of  the  usage  of  the  Weistem  church,  the  following 
oonsiderations  are  offered: — 

1.  The  primary  signification  of  the  word  cannot  be  of  great  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  the  rite  itself  is  typical,  and  therefore  derives 
its  importanbe,  not  from  the  literal  import  of  the  phrase,  but  from 
%he  significancy  and  design  of  the  ordinance. 

2.  Though  110  instance  of  baptism  by  sprinkling  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  yet  there  are  several  cases  in  which  it  is  hardly 
pOBsible  that  it  could  have  been  administered  by  immersion.  Acts 
3K.47,  48;  xvi.  82,  38;  ii.  41. 

3.  In  cases  of  emergency,  baptism  by  aspersion  was  allowed  at  a 
period  of  high  antiquityl  Cyprian  especially  says  that  this  was 
legitimate  baptism  when  thus  administered  to  the  sick.  When  per- 
formed in  faith  oh  the  part  of  the  minister  and  the  subject,  he  main- 
stains  that  the  whole  is  done  with  due  fidelity,  and  agreeably  to  the 
majesty  of  the  divine  character.* 

This  form  was  also  admitted  when  the  baptismal  font  was  too 
email  for  the  administration  of  the  rite  by  immersion  ;^  and  gene- 
^rally,  considerations  of  convenience  and  of  health  and  climate  are 
X[ientioned  as  having  influence  in  regard  to  the  form  of  administer- 
ing the  ordinahce.f 

*  Unde  apparet  adsperaionem  quoque  aqa»  mstar  salutaris  layaori  obtinere,  et 
^naado  h»c  in  eoolesia  fiunt  ub'i  sit  et  aooipientis  et  dantU  fides  Integra,  stare 
^nmia,  c^t  consammari  ao  perfiei  posse  mijeistate  Domini  et  fidei  yeritate.— 
76. 

f  Notandam  non  solum,  mergendo  Temm  etiam  desuper  fondendo,  multos  bap 
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Aspenioa  did  not  become  general  ip  the  Weet'nntQ  the  thirteenth 
century,  though  it  appesm  to  have  been  introduced  eome  time  be- 
fore that  period«    Thomas  Aquinas  says  it  is  safer  to  biiptixe  hj 

immArsion.  hACAiifle  this  is  the  frenfipal  nraetice.     Tntlns  «Mfc  huiti* 


practice. 


■are  per  modmn  inunersionis,  qnift  hoc  habet  commmiis  nsiis 
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Tarm  of  WardM  u$ed  at  Baptunu 
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Pbom  the  time  of  Jnstin^  Martyr  aAd  the  Apostolioal  Oonsfita- 
tidns  the  liturgical  books  of  all  religions  iLenominations  liaTe  re- 
tained one  and  the  same  form  of  words :  though  they  may  have 
disagreed  in  their  explanation  of  the  form,  they  have  still  Mtaine^ 
it  unaltered.  .E^en  those  who  d^ny  the  -doctrine  .of  the,  Trinityy 
retain  the  same  form;  so  that  Augnstin  Miys  it  were  easier  to 
find  heretics  who  do  not  baptise  at  all,  tiian  any  who  do  not  use 
this  form  of  words  in  their  baptism ;"  namely^  *^  1  baptise  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest  fathers,  with  reepieet  to  this 
baptismal  formulary,  da  not  appeal  to  tradition  as  in  many  ether 
things  relating  to  baptism;  but  lo  the  words. prescribed  by  Christ 
himself.  To  them  Justin  Mai^  evidently  refers,  thougih  be  does  ' 
not  mention  them  as  a  prescribed  form.^  Tertullian  represents  it 
as  a  definite  and  prescribed  formulary :  Lex  tingendi  impomta  et . 
forma  praMcripta  ;  ^^  so  also  Cyprian.^^  Th6  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions and  canons  require  the  use  of  this  form,  under  severe  penal* 
ties.** 

Instead  of  elg  to,  ovofidy  into  the  name,  the  phrase  in  Acts  ii* 
88,  is  iTU  ro  ovofKi ;  and  in  Acts  z.  48,  iv  to  ivoyaij  in  the  name. 
The  same  phraseology  is  familiar  with  the  earliest  of  the  fathers, 
as  Tertullian,  and  Ambrose,  and  Cyprian.^  It  is  also  the  render- 
ing of  the  Vulgate ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  original  gave 
occasion  for  this  latter  usage,  or  whether  it  was  designed  to  be  an 
interpretation  of  the  original  el^  To  cvofia. 

It  was  .an  ancient  practice  to  omit  the  word  aif0(jui ;  hot  the 

tiifttoB  fuisse,  et  adhuc  posae  ita  bftptiiari  ri  neoessiUs  Bit;  sioat  in  psssioiio  8. 
Laorentii  qnendam,  nroeo  allato,  legimna  baptiiatam.  Hoc  etiam  solet  Toiire  ■ 
qnnm  prorectionim  granditas  oorporum  in  minoribui  yasis  hominem  tingi  nolh 
patitnr. — Quare  onm  in  eoolesia,  pnBvertim  loois  septentrionaUboB  propters  aerit 
frifiditatem  teneris  infiuitibaB  aqna  lotis  facile  nocitaram,  adspenlo,  rel  poflm 
adftisio  aqnsB  ositata  sit ;  ideo  h»o  baptiami  forma  retinenda  neo  propter  ritiiUB 
adiaphomm  lites  oom  eoclesiiB  scandalo  moYendsB.^WALAT.  Sf kabo,  Dt  RA,  EbtL 
0*  ZXfi  Jo.  GSEHABD,  I/OC  llUoL  t,  iz.  146. 
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omission  was  not  supposed  to  vary  the  significancy  of  the  fonnnlarj, 
both  bemg  used  indiscriminatelj  bj  Jerome  and  Tertnllian. 

Baptism  in  the  name  of  ChrUt  alone  i^  regarded  as  valid,  but 
▼as  discountenanced  as  an  irregularity." 

In  the  Greek  church,  baptism  is  administered  in  the  third  per- 
son instead  of  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  the  olBSciating  minister,  in- 
stead of  saying  "  I  baptize  thee/'  uses  the  form,  ^^  This  person  is 
baptized,"  etc.         ' 

§18.   OF  THE  RITES  CONNECTED  WITH  BAPTISM. 

'    (a)  Ceremoniei  before  Baptism. 

1.  Oateehetieal  irutruction, — A  solemn  preparation  was  required 
before  the  baptism  of  adults  in  the  ancient  church.  This  prepara- 
tion consisted,  in  part,  in  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  leading 
doctrines  and  mysterious  rites  of  tl\eir  religion;  and  partly. in 
certain  prescribed  exercises  immediately  preceding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rite.  The  religious  instructions  were  the  same 
that  have  been  already  detailed  in  treating  of  catechumens,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.  They  are  giyen  at  length  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  Catechism  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  the  works 
of  Chrysostom,  ^Ambrose^  and  Augustin.^ 

2.  Exorcism? — The  historical  facts  in  relation  to  baptismal  ex- 
orcisms appear  to  be  as  follows : — 1.  In  the  first  century  there 
sppears  no  trace  of  any  renunciation  of  the  devil  in  baptism.    2.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  this  was  in  use,  as  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian ;  but  it  is  observed  that 
they  expressly  aippeal,  not  to  the  Scriptures,  but  to  tradition^  for 
their  authority  on  this  subject.     8.  In  the  fourth  century  the  fath- 
ers speak  of  exorcism,  not  as  being  absolutely  necessary,  nor  as 
being  epjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  but  highly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as, 
without  it,  children  horn  of  Christian  parents  would  not  be  free 
from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.' 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  first  writer  who 
makes  mention  of  the  fortn  of  exorcism.  By  him  it  is  detailed  some- 
what at  length.  '  It  had  now  become  a  part  of  the  formalism  which 
already  encumbered  the  entire  ritual  of  the  church  instead  of  the 
simple  rites  of  the  primitive  church.  The  ceremonies  connected 
with  it  were,  with  the  exception  of  circumstantial  variations,  the 
following : — 
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(<^  Preliminarj  fasting,  prayers,  and  gennfleziens.  ,  These,  how- 
ever, may  be  regarded  as  general  preliminaries  to  baptism. 

{b)  Imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who 
stood  with  his  head  bowed  down  in  a  snbmissiviB  posture.^ 

{c)  Putting.off  the  shoes  and  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  an 
mider  garment.' 

(cQ  Fpuung  the  candidate  to  the  west,  wjiich  was  the  symbol  of 
darkness,  as  the  east  was  of  light.*  In  the  Eastern  chorch  he  was 
required  to  thrust  out  his  hand  toward  ihe  west,  as  j£  in  the  act  of 
pushing  away  an  object  in  that  direction.  This  was  a  token  of  his 
abhorrence  of  Satan  and  his  works,  and^his  detennioatioii  to  resist 
and  repel  them. 

(e)  A  renunciation  of  Satan  and  his  works,  thus,  ^I  nmouioe 
Satan  and  his  works,-  and  his  pomps  and  his  servicei^  and  all  thingji 
that  are  his."  ^    This,  or  a  similar  form,  was  thrice  repeated. 

(/)  The  exorcist  then  breathed  upon  the  candiSate  eithor  once 
or  three  times,  and  a^^ured  the  unclean  sjnrit,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  come  out  of  lum." 

This  form  of  adjuration  *seems  not  to  have  been  in  use  until  the 
fourth  century ;  and  these  several  formalities  were  ^pparenilj  in- 
troduced gradually  and  at  different  times.  *  The  whole  peremonj 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  renunciation  of  'Hhe  devil  and  his 
works''  on  the  part  of  the  person  about  to  be  baptised. 

8.  A  confe$sum  of  faith. — This,  from  the  beginning,  was.  a  .re- 
quisite preliminary  *of  baptism.     The  Ethiopian  eunuch  mi^  bap- 
tised on  his  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  GknL  Acts 
viiL  87.    Jewish  converts,  under  the  apostles,  confessed  their  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Gentiles,  in  addition  to  this,  ex- 
pressed their  belief  in  God.    Neander  and  Guericke'  find  indica- 
tions of  such  a  confession  in  1  Tim.  vi..l2 ;  iiL  16,  and  especially 
in  Matt,  xxviii.  19.    But  these  confessions  were  subsequently  drawn 
out  more  fully  in  opposition  to  prevailing  errors  of  Jews,  pagans, 
and  heretics.      The  confessions  were  first  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion,' and  then  committed  to  writing  at  an  early  period,  and  dili- 
gently taught  to  the  candidates  for  baptism.     These  topics  have 
been  duly  considered  under  the  head  of  Catechumens  and  Creeds.^ 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  the  confession  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  professing  candidate  by  distinct,  questions,  and 
answers,  ^^  to  which  confession  they  were  also  required  in  the  fourth 
century  to  set  their  hand  and  seal  by  their  own  signature,  or  by 
that  of  a  representative,  if  the  candidate  was  unskilled  in  writing. 
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This  eovenant,  as  a  condition  of  admissicm  to  the  church,  is  a  dr- 
cnmstance  of  great  interest,  and  should  be  held  in  distinct  remem- 
brance as  an  uniform  requisition  of  the  church.  It  appears  from 
Plinj'ir  letter  to  Trajan,  '^to  hav«  been  a  mutual  eovenani  between 
professing  Christians,  and  the  ground  of  their  mutual  fellowship 
and  discipline.""  the  solemnity  with  which  they  assumed  their 
eoTenant  vows,  and  subscribed  them  with  their  own  hand,  indicates 
the  importance  which  these  primitive  saints  attached  to  their  sacred 
relations  as  members  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  subject  may 
come  into  notice  again  in  another  chapter.  We  dismiss  it  for  the 
present. with  the  following  citation  from  Neander : — 

^^  With  the  oral  confeiBsion  of  faith  was  also  connected  the  avowal 
of  a  moral  engagement.  The  transaction  was  looked  upon  in  the 
following  light :  the  candidate  for  bi^tism  separated  himself  from 
die  kingdom  of  sin,  of  darkness,  of  Satan,  which,  as  a  heathen  de- 
voted to  his  lusts,  he  had  hitherto  served,  and  came  over  to  the 
kingdom  of  Crod  and  of  Christ.  He  was  now,  therefore,  solemnly 
to  renounce  all  fellowship  with  that  kingdom*  of  which  he  had.before 
been  a  subject.  Giving  his  hand  to  the  bishop,  he  solemnly  de- 
clared that  he  renounced,  the  devil  and  all  his  pomps — meaning 
particularly  by  these  the  pagan  shows,  and  things  of  a  like  nature — 
and  liis  angels-r«n  expression  prftbably  based  on  the  notion  that 
the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirits,  who  had  seduced  mankind.  This 
form  of  renunciation,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  second  century, 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  exarctsmj  which  could  not  have 
sprung  so  early  out  of  the  prevailing  ihode  of  thinking  in  Christian 
antiquity.  This^  ]jke  the  confeesion  of  faith,  had  reference  to  what 
the  candidate  was  bound  on  l^s  part  to  do,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  baptism.  As  in  Christianity  faith  and  hope  are  closely 
conjoined^  so  the  renunciation  accompanied  the  <H)nfession.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  second  century  no  trace  as  yet  of  any  such  form  of 
exorcism  against  the  evil  spirit.  But  the  tendency  to  confound  the 
inward  with  the  outward,  the  inclination  to  the  magical,  the  fond- 
ness for  pomp  and  display,  caused  that  those  forms  of  exorcism 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  case  of  the  energumens  or  demo- 
niacally possessed,  should  be  introduced  in  the  baptism  of  aU 
heathens."" 

4.  CtHfenant^  or  ww. — A  subscription  to  the  creed  was  required 
at  baptism,  accompanied  with  a  seal.  The  whole  transaction  was 
regarded  as  a  most  solemn  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  person  bap- 
tized, by  which  he  publicly,  and  with  many  impressive  formaUties, 
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iijrfMBiieed  the  world,  the  fledb,  urit  the'  daril,  uid  gave  Junaelf  up 
to  OfariBty  to  be  Us  for  ever,  ootwntiTig  heneefiarih  to  Im  in  oqb- 
fonnitj  with  these  obligations.  Tor  this  ooymeat  Aaj  tfansset 
their  hand  and  seaL  By  the  Gteeks  this  was  slgrled  O^po)^  and 
the  like;  bjthe  Latins,  fmdmij  p^Hmm^waivmi^^^y'^^kwii^  a  pro- 
misoi  a  ooTenanti  a.T0W«  St  Ambrose  calls  it  a  promise^  a  oanlaoo, 
aa  hsikdwriting,  or  bond^  given  to  God,  and  registered  in  thoroowt 
of  heaven,  beoame  it  is  nHule  before  his  ministere,  and  the  Mg^ 
who  ve  'Witnesses  to  it.  .  Many  others  qpeak  of*  it  in  tsnns  nf 
luoilar  import. 

5.  Signing  vriA  Hu  mgn  af  ih§  ansse-^^To  this  Ohrfstians  now 
ettaohed  igriNKt  importance,  and  ascribed  to  it  a  wonderftil  e&cacy. 
It  was,  moreover,  the  signand  seal  of  fisith^  the.svMndii^  of  th9 
candidate  up  to  Ohrist,  and  the  poieam  indicatid^  tbnt'ka 
psined  from  a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of -grace.  ^It  Was  givwi- 
tbs  ceremony  dT  ea^orcisni)  and  immodiatdy  b^fim*  baprimi^ 
oBniating.person  saying,  .^  Beceive  thon  "die  sign  of  tike^ 
thy  fjprehead  and^on  thy  heiMrt"" 

.&  UneHony  er:aMiMti9r  isAik  etL-vTheiie  were  two 
ope  before  and  one  afkiur  baptism.    Hie  latter  was  eallad,  by  Waj 
*of  ^distinction,  oArtm.    The  fanner  iivmediately  foUewed  the 
ing  of  the  cross.     This  is  first  ftienticmed  by  TertolUan.    Nothinj^^S 
was  known  of  the  latter  ceremony  until  the  third  or  fburth  oentoiy ; 
neither  are  writers  agreed  respecting  the~  significancy  c^  the 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  ^^  Men  were  anointed  ficcm  head  to 
with  this  consecrated  oil,  and  this  made  them  partakmru  of-ths 
M^tree-'-JetUB  OhriiL"    Others  refer  it  to  the  ancient  eostjom 
of  anointing  wrestlers  for  the  combat,    Others  soppose  that  it  as* 
nmilated  to  Christ,  the  anointed  of  the.  L<»rd ;  othen  again,  that  it 
symbolized  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit.^^  • 

7.  U$e  qf  soft,  and  mSk^  and  iMsy«— •These  were  generally 
admuBOitered  to  tiie  candidste  as  eloablems,  sa  it  would  seem,  of 
spiritusl  things,  with  referenoe  to  the  frequent  mention  of  these 
things  in  the  Scriptmres.  The  milk  and  honey  were  emblems  of 
d»  Christian  as  a  ehildoi  Ood ;  sudi  a  mixture  being  the  common 
food  for  children.  This  emblem  was  used  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century — that  of  sidt  was  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
.  To  all  these  celremonies  the  Bomish  chmrcfa  added  that  of  apply- 
ing spittle  to  the  eyes  and  ears,  in  imitation  of  the.  examplii  of 
Ohrist  Mark  viL  33,  84 ;  John  iz.  «. 
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(b)  Ceremonies  after  Baptism. 

1.  The  kiss  of  peaee. — This  is  mentioned  as  being  usual  on  this 
oooasion  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.^  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  custom  at  a  later  period.  It  was  giren  both  to  infants  and 
adults.  It  appears  to  hare  been  superseded  bj  the  simple  salu- 
tation, Pax  tecum  !  Peace  be  with  you !  but  at  what  time  is  un- 
known. 

2.  Chrinm. — ^This  anointing  is  still  in  use  in  the  East.  In  the 
Western  church  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  rites  of  confirmation 
Ha  later  period  after  baptism.^ 

8.-  Chtking  in  white  apparel, — These  garments  were  worn  as 
emblems  of  purity,  the  putting  away  of  former  defilements,  etc. 
Thus  the  young  disciple  was  arrayed  in  the  white  robes,  in  which 
saints  and  angels  appear  in-  heaven.  This  practice  was  in  common 
use  in  the  fourth  century.  The  dress  was  worn  by  the  newly  bapn 
tized  from  Easter-ete  until  the  Sunday  after,  which  was  from  this 
circumstance  called  Dominica  in  albis — the  Sunday  in  white. 
These  garments  were  made  usually  of  white  linen,  but  sometimes 
of  more  costly  materials^  and  were  worn  by  the  person  who  bap- 
tized as  well  as  by  the  sulijects  of  baptism.^ 

4.  The  burning  of  lighted  tapers. — These  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  baptized,  if  adults ;  if  they  were  infants,  in  the  hands 
of  the  sponsors.  These  tapers  were  emblematical  of  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  this  ordinance.^ 

5.  The  washing  of  the  feet. — This  was  at  times  a  favourite  cere*- 
mony  in  the  churches  of  Africa  and  France,  and  is  still  retained  in 
the  Gteek  church. 

6.  The  giting  ofpresentSy  the  wearing  of  garlands  and  wreaths 
of  flowers,  ptMic  thanksgivingsy  singing  of  hymns^  and  baptismal 
festivals^  are  all  mentioned  as  festivities  and  rites  connected  with 
this  ordinance. 

§14.   OP   SPONSORS — WITNESSES  AND  SURETIES. 

Certain  persons  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  both 
of  children  and  adults,  e^s  witnesses  to  the  transaction,  and  as  sure- 
ties for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  and  engagements  then  made 
by  those  who  received  baptism.  These  appear,  as  early  as  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  century,  to  have  assumed  the  religious  guar* 
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diansliip  of  children  in  infant  bajAm,  and  from  thu  ordiiiaiMe  tt#^ 
office  was  probably  deriyed. 

1.  Their  names  or  appeUatione. — ^Theee  penmia  were  first  knovn 
bjthe  name  of  eponeare.  Tertnllian  iMa  ihii  term ;  biA he imi 
it  only  with  reference  to  infant  baptiam,  and  mppoaes  it  to  tdm 
both  to  the  reply,  re^poneumj  whidi  they  gaTe  in  behalf  of  At 
aabject  who  was  unable  to  speak  for  himself;  and  tQ  a  promise  aad 
obligation,  on  their  part,  which  tiiey  assumed  in  behalf  of  ^  bap- 
tised for  his  fulfilment  of  the  duties  im|died  in  this  ordinancSi^ 
Augustin  seems  to  limit  the  duty  of  qM>nBors.  to  the  response  or 
answer.^  They  were  called  jMytitsorss,.  Jidedietoree^  smetiss; 
names  found  in  Augustin  and  borrowed/from  Bmnan  law.*  'AfOr 
i^[flh  eoiresponding  to  the  Latin  offeretUeeJuk^  mit9eefiorUj  se 
called  with  rdTerence  to  the  assistance  cendered  to  the  candidatai 
at  fheir  baptism.  :  This  service  is  described  by  Dionjsins  tha  Are^ 
.pagite.^  Chrysostom  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  Muretieef^  irindi 
is  authoriied  by  dsissical  authority.*  The  a^pell^tibnTid^nysb 
teetee^  witnesses,  was  unknown  to  the  «ncientB)  but  fimiKat  in  latcc 
times.  The  more  modem  terms  are,  Ttarip^j  foftifkiy  or  Tumpss, 
fiyjrifes  im  rod  ayiov  ^tiftiCftkroq^  campotreM^  eammatree^  pr^ 
patresy  pranuUreSy  patrinif  matrinij  godfathers  anid,  godmothers; 
patree  spiritualeSy  or  lustridt  spiritual  fathers,  eta. 

2.  Origin  (ff  thi$  office. — It  has  no  foundation  either  in  example  . 
or  precept  drawn  from  the  Scriptures.    No  mention  is  made  of  the 
presence  of  any  as  tffitnesees  in  performing  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
nor  in  administering  household  baptism.     Neither  do  the  sacred 
writers  ever  draw  a  parallel  between  circumcision  and  baptunn. 

Some  have  derived  the  office  from  the  customs  of  Roman  law. 
Baptism  was  regarded  as  a  stipulation,  contract,  or  covenant,  which, 
according  to  Boman  law,  was  witnessed  and  ratified  with  great  care. 
Many  of  the  early  Christians  previous  to  their  conversion  had  been 
conversant  with  Roman  jurisprudence ;  and  it  may,  very  naturaDy, 
be  supposed  that  in  ratifying  the  solemn  covenant  of  baptism,  they 
would  require  witnesses;  and  adopt,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
same  formalities  with  which  they  had  been  conversant  in  ciTil 
transactions.  ^ 

.    The  common  tradition  is  that  sponsors  were,  first  appointed  by 
Hyginus,  or  Iginus,  a  Roman  bishop,  about  the  year  154.    The  oCeet 
was  in  full  operation  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     A  time  of 
oppression  and  persecution  is  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  an  institu* 
tion  the  design  of  which  Was  to  give  additional  security  and  attesta- 
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tioa  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. '  Men  who  made 
dieir  baptismal  vows  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  would  not  be  so 
Blcely  to  deny  their  relations  to  the  church  as  the j  would  if  no 
l^roqf  of  their  profession  could  be  adduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
moh  sponsors  might  be  equally  useful  in  preyenting  the  introduc- 
tion of  unworthy  members  into  the  church,  when  the  profession 
of  j^gion  began  to  be  desired  as  the  means  of  preferment  and 
Bmolument. 

But  the  more  probable  supposition  is,  that  the  office  in  question 
ook  its  rise  from  the  necessity  of  haying  some  one  to  respond  in 
he  behalf  of  infants,  the  sick,  the  deaf,  and  all  who  were  inoapa- 
le  of  replying  to  the  interrogatories  which  were  made  at  baptism. 
llaTes  were  not  received  to  baptism  without  the  consent  of  their 
lasters,  who  in  such  cases  became  the  sponsors  or  godfathers. 

Two  or  three  of  these  witnesses  were  probably  required,  and  their 
ames,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius,  were  entered  in  the  baptismal 
agister  with  that  of  the  baptized  person/ 
8.  Duties  of  the  sponsors. — Their  duties  were,  to  serve  as  wit- 
esses  of  the  Isransaction,  and  to  act  as  sureties  for  the  baptized 
arsons  by  exercising  a  religious  supervision  over  them.  The  pre- 
se  nature  and  extent  of  this  supervision  is  involved  in  much  un- 
^rtainty,  and  appears  to  have  varied  at  different  times.  Augus- 
n  requires  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  hold  in  remembrance 
leir  spiritual  children,  and  affectionately  to  watch  over  them ;  to 
reserve  their  morals  uncorrupted  ;  to  guard  them  from  Ucentious* 
ess  ;  to  restrain  them  from  profane  and  wanton  speech,  from  pride, 
avy,  and  hatred,  and  from  indulging  in  any  magical  arts ;  to  pre- 
drre  them  •  from  adopting  heretical  opinions ;  to  secure  their 
Abitual  attendance  upon  religious  worship,  and  a  profitable  hear- 
hg  of  the  word ;  to  accustom  them  to  acts  of  hospitality,  to  live 
[leaceably  with  all  men,  and  to  render  due  honour  to  their,  parents, 
ind  to  the  priesthood.^ 

The  sponsors  did  not  become  chargeable  with  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  such  persons  by  assuming  this  guardianship  of 
their  Christian  character^ 

4.  Persons  whd^are  allowed  to  (id  as  sponsors. — On  this  head  a 
diversity  of  opiniq^  prevails ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  mention  the  principal  rules  and  customs  which  prevailed 
in  the  church  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

1.  The  sponsor  must  himself  be  a  baptized  person  in  regular 
communion  with  the  church.     2,  He  must  be  of  adult  age,  and  of 


«Mui  Jamd.     8.  fib  moBt  be  alilwiiited  irith  tin  fairilrtieMNi 
trotbs  4>f  'Ohrktiaiiifty.    He'  moat  know  the  creed,  the  ten  eo» 
Mudmnmlis  the  Lord's  prajer,  end  the  leidnig  dxM^triiiee  ef  hA 
end  preolice^  and  mint  duly  qnalifj  himself  'fof'  hie  dhtMi. 
4k  ^Monks  end  nnns  were,  in  the  ^eeriy  periods  of  the  ^un^ 
thought  to  be  pechdiaarljqoalifiedy.hj  their  ssactity  of  chmrsotg, 
for  this  offiee-;.  but  .thej  were  exdvded  from  it  ii|  the  sotheen^ 
tory.    5.  Parents  were  disqualified  for  the  office  of  ^qponeor  to  tbrii 
own  ohildien  in  theiiinth  oentory^  but  this  order  has  never  been 
generally  enforced. 

!Ehe  nnmber  of  sponsors  was  at  firstene.    This  nvnlMK^'w** 
afterward  increased  to  two,  three,  and  fonr ;  and  then  again-,  disced 
mahed  to  one,  or  two  at  the  most    They  were  nsoifly  reqnirsd  '^^ 
be  of  the  Inme  sex  as  those  whose  gnard^amship  they  aasaned.    ^^\ 
dbsre  were  three  sponsors,  two  were  of  the  saane  ser  as  their  qiir'*'^ 
taal  ward,  and  one  of  the  other.    And  this  is  the  preVaiBng 
at  £he  present  da^y. 

§  15.   (a  NAMBB  GVnsS  AT  BARIBIC.^ ' 


\\ 
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Thb  naming  of  a  child  has  been  esteemed  a  transaction  of 
lier  interest  by  all  people,  and  imder  etery  form  of  religion, 
onbmatology  of  diffe]:ent  nations  openis  an  important  field  of  invest^-' 
gation  to  the  philologist,  the  historian^  and  the  theological  inquirer^ 
for  the  illnatration  of  national  pecoliarities.  Jews,  Mohammedans^- 
and  Christians,  all  indicate  the  oommon  origin  of  their  religion  b 
the  similarity  of  their  names,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  01 
Testament,  such  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  Daniel,  Job,  Tobias,  Sarah,  Miriam,  Rebecca,  Hannah, 
SlUttnniE^  etc. 

The  Jews  derive  many  names  from  those  who  hsYe  been  distin- 
guished among  the  Levites  and  Pharisees,  as  Levi,  Aaron,  Phineas, 
Eira,  Nehemiah,  etc. 

Christian  nations,  on  the  contrary,  derive  their  names  fitnn  the 
Christian  virtues,  Grace,  Faith,  Temperance,  etjc;  also  from  the 
martyrs  and  apostles — Stephen,  Peter,  Paul,  R>lycarp,  Matthew, 
Ursula,  Clara,  etc.  Again,  they  compound  na|^es  expressive  of 
reverence  and  afiection  for  God  and  for  Christ,  as  Gottlieb,  Oottlob, 
Theophilus,  Christlieb,  etc..  Beloved  of  Qodj  Ghdrlovingj  etc.; 

The  modem  practice  of  giving  the  names  at  baptism  probably 
originated  with  infant  baptism.     It  may  have  been  derived  from 
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tie  rites  of  cireamoision.  No  mention,  l^owever,  is  made  of  this 
ractice  either  iti  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  early  ecclesiastical 
Titers.  •  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Constantine, 
Lmbrose,  Augustin,  Gregory,  etc.  retained  the  same  names  after 
aptism  which  they  had  previously  borne.  But  there  are  not  want- 
ig  instances  of  a  change  of  name  at  baptism,  about  the  same 
eriod  of  time.  Stephanus  the  bishop  in  baptizing  two  young 
eople,  Adria  and  Paulina^  changed  their  names^  gi^ng  the  former 
le  name  of  Neo,  and  the  latter  that  of  Maria.'  Nemesius,  after 
ftptism  by  the  same  person,  retained  his  original  name,  while  his 
Mighter  was  called  by  a  new  nan^e,  Lucilla.  Eudokia,  wife  of 
heodosius  the  emperor,  receired  that  name  at  her  baptism.'  Bal- 
imus,  on  being  asked  his  name,  said,  ''My  $umame  is  BalsamuSf 
)it  my  spiritual  namcy  which  I  received  at  baptisniy  is  Peter.** 

While  the  system  of  catechetical  instruction  preliminary  to  bap- 
sm  continued,  the  liame  seenled  to  have  been  designated  some 
me  before  the  administration  of  that  rite;  as  appears  from  the 
iBtom,  often  mentioned  by  writets  of  that  period,  of  entering  the 
ames  of  candidates  in  the  baptismal  registeir.* 

The  name  was- assumed  by  the  individual  himself,  if  of  adult  age. 
lither  the  pareMs  or  sponsors  conferred  the  name  upon  a  child  at 
18  baptism.  The  right  belonged,  appropriately,  to  the  parents. 
lie  minister  by  whom  the  rite  was  administered  had,  also,  the 
ight  of  refusing  the  name  proposed,  if  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
bjeetionable. 


f         »  « 
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1 1.  OBianf  or  Km  eixb. 

No  authebtio  reference  to.confinutioiL  is  recorded  either  in  llie 
Scripturee  or  in  the  earliest  ecdewuitical  mciteA.  It  urns  Aoi.  an 
ordinai^ce  either  of  the  churcheB.  planted  hy  the  ApoBtks  or  of  ^ 
primitiTe  chorches  of  the  first  two  centuries  6f  the  CM^tian  era. 
The  imposition  of  hands  was,  indeed,  a*  familiar  rite,  which  the 
Christian  chorch  had  rei^ired  from  the  Jewish.  It  .was  an  indoe- 
tion  into  office,  as  in  ordination,  or  for  a  specffic  misuon.  Acts  zuL 
4.  It  was  a  significimt  rite  in  a  benediction  or  ptayer.  Jacob  Isid 
his  hands  upon  the  sons  of  Joseph  as  he  blessed  them.  Our  Sariosr 
laid  his  hands  on  young  children  and  blessed  them.  Mark  z.  76.; 
Matt.  xix.  15.  By  this  act  the  apostles  also  imparted  the  miraca- 
Ipos  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Acts  viii.  17  et  i^.;  idx*  6.  SBch 
was  the  use  of  this  rite  in  various  offices  of  benediction,  as  well  as 
of  ordination,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  But  history  records  no 
instance  of  the  imposition  of  hands  in  any  office  of  initiation  or 
benediction  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
Justin  Martyr,  A.  d.  150,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  and  alleges  that  he  enters  into  these  details  that  he  may 
not  seem  to  omit  any  particular  from  sinister  motives,*  but  makes 
no  mention  of  the  imposition  of  hands.  Tertullian,  fifty  ye«rs 
later,  is  the  first  to  mention  this  rite,  not,  however,  as  a  distinct 
act  or  ordinance,  but  simply  as  the  /concluding  ceremony  in  bap- 
tism, in  connection  with  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.t 
Mistaken  views,  however,  had  become  widely  prevalent  respecting 

f  Ipnos  baptUmi  oamalis  actus  quod  in  aqua  mergimnr ;  spiritaliB  tffeetiu  qvtd 
deUotis  liberamur.    Dehino  manus  imponitur  per  benedietionem  advocofu  H  « 
Spiritiim  Sandum, — De  BapHtm,  c.  tU.  8. 
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le  efficacy  of  oatward  ordinances.  Baptism  was  8np|)086d  to  tiare 
sin-remitting  power.  Mysterious  grace  was  sought  in  the  Cele- 
ration  of  the  sacrament,  and  generally  the  outward  form  in  re- 
g;ion  had  begun  to  be  superstitiously  substituted  for  the  inward 
lirit. 

Cyprian,  fully  possessed  with  these  mistaken  yiews  of  the  Ghris- 
an  spirit,  sees  in  the  ministry  a  mediating  priesthood  commis- 
oned  of  heaven  for  the  celebration  of  these  awful  mysteries  as  the 
leans  of  hnparting  grace  to  man,  and  perpetuated  in  the  church 
irongh  the  apostolical  succession.  Bi^ptism  is  with  him  regenera- 
on,  or  rather  the  putting  away  of  sin,  the  toaihing  of  regeneration. 
hia  is  negative  in  its  effect,  rather  than  positive.  To  complete 
le  renewal  of  the  person  regenierated  thus,  the  effective,  reviving, 
Knctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  superadded. 
heee  are  to  be  imparted  by  a  new  and  distinct  rite— the  imposi- 
on  of  hands,  or  confirmation.  By  this  the  active  influences  of  the 
pirit  are  communicated,  to  quicken  into  spiritual  life,,  to  sanctify, 
I  confibrm  and  seal  unto  eternal  life  the  soul  that  has  been  regene- 
ibtad  by  baptism.  Thus  we  have  two  distinct  rites,  each  fulfilling 
separate  office  in  the  work  of  converting  a  soul  to  God.  These, 
nder  Cyprian,  become  two  distinct  sacraments,  neither  of  which 
.  sufficiently  efficacious  of  itself.'*'  Such,  with  this  venerable  father, 
\  the  modu$  operandi  of  regeneration.  And  this  soon  became  the 
niversal  sentin^nt  of  the  church.  The  sovereign  offices  of  that 
lysterious.  Divine  Agent,  who  moves  unperceived,  as  the  wind 
loweth  where  it  listeth,  and* works  unseen  his  miracles  of  grace  in 
Bgeneration,  are  here  degraded  and  debased  to  a  mere  mechanical 
peration,  directed  by  a  sinful  being,  who  assumes  in  these  awful 
Ljtes  to  act  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  in  dispensing  grace  to  man. 
n  this  he  is  vainly  deceiving  himself  with  an  outward  symbol,  gtasp- 

*  Eo  quod  pamm  sit  eis  manom  Imponere  ad  aooipiendum  Spiritum  Sanctum  nisi 
ceipiuit  et  ecclesiao  baptismum.  Turn  enim  demum  plene  fianctificari,  et  esse 
111  Pel  possunt,  d  saoramento  utroque  nascantur  quia  scriptum  sit  Ni£i  renatus 
o/orit  ex  aqua  et  Spiritu  non  potest  introire  regnum  Dei.-^i^^  72.  Quod  si 
«eretico  nee  baptisma  publicsB  confessionis  et  sanguinis,  proficere  ad  salutem 
potest,  quia  salus  extra  ecclesiam  non  est ;  quanto  magis  ei  nihil  proderit  si  in 
at«bra  et  in  latronum  spelunca  adulters  contagione  tinctus,  non  taDtum  peccata 
mtiqua  non  exposuerit,  sed  adhuc  potius  nova  ei  migora  oumulaTerit  ?— Ideo 
baptif art  eos  oportet  qui  de  hserisi  ad  ecclesiam  yeniunt ;  ut  qui  legitime  et  Tero 
atque  unico  sanctw  ecolesiaB  baptismo  ad  regnum  Dei  regeneratione  dirina  prapa- 
rantur,  §acramento  utroque  nascantur  quia  scriptum :  Nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit  ex 
aqua  et  Spiritu  non  potest  intrare  in  regnum  Dei. — EpUt.  78.  Comp.  Epist.  72, 76 ; 
De  Baptismate  in  0pp.  Cjp. 
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ing  at  a  shadow,  and  groping  '^at  noonday  as  tlie  blind  gropetli      ■  -" 
in  darkness." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  ordinance  of  confirmation  which  tli^ 
Lutheran  and  the  church  of  England  have  retained  since  the  B^ 
formation,  from  "the  corrupt  following"  of  the  ancient  and  of  tTloft 
Bomish  church,  and  to  which  more  or  less  of  the  mysterious  effica-^ 
which  was  ascribed  to  this  rite  is  still  attached  by  different 
bers  of  these  communions. 


§2.   MINISTERS   OF   CONFIRMATION  AND  ATTENDINa   BITBS. 

The  bishop,  by  right  of  his  apostolic  succession,  is  the  reput^^^ 
minister  of  confirmation,  but  presbyters  were  in  Borne  instances  ^^^' 
lowed  to  administer  it.    Even  deacons  occasionally  exercised  ttr^^® 
same  functions  until  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  Council  c^^^ 
Toledo,  A.  D.  398,  c.  20.     Brenner,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
written  an  extended  history  of  confirmation,  in  which  he  haa 
clusively  vindicated  to  presbyters  the  right  of  confirming,  acoardin^^,^   S 
to  the  usage  of  the  ancient  church.*    Even  the  Council  of  ^^^^    ^^^ 
only  decreed  that  the  bishop  is  the  ordinary  minister  of  coi 
tion,  which  implies  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  presbyter. 

In  the  Latin  church,  after  the  separation  of  baptism  from-  con- 
firmation, a  scries  of  preliminary  religious  exercises  was  requisite 
for  this  rite,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  previously  requi] 
for  baptism. 

Names  given  in  baptism  were  sometimes  changed  at  confirma- 
tion.    This,  however,  was  merely  an  occasional  practice  of  th^^  -•* 
later  centuries. 

Sponsors,  or  godfathers,  or  godmothers,  were  also  required  as  h 
baptism  formerly.  These  might  be  the  same  as  the  baptismi 
sponsors,  or  others  might  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

A  separate  edifice  for  solemnizing  this  rite  was  in  some  instances^^  — 
provided,  called  consignatorium  alhaiorum^  and  cAmniartum.  After  ^^^^ 
the  disuse  of  baptisteries,  both  baptism  and  confirmation  were  ad-  - 
ministered  in  the  church,  and  usually  at  the  altar. 

§3.   ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE   RITE  OF  CONFIRMATION. 

Four  principal  ceremonies  were  employed  in  the  rites  of  con- 
firmation, namely,  imposition  of  hands,  unction  with  the  chrism, 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  prayer. 
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1.  ImpoiMon  of  hands^  which  has  been  ahready  mentioned.  For 
an  account  of  the  different  opinions  which  were  entertained  respect- 
ing this  rite,  and  of  the  mode  of  administering  it,  see  references  in 
the  index.^ 

2.  Unetian. — This,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  denomi- 
nated chrism,  in  distinction  from  the  unction  which  was  adminis- 
tered  before  baptism.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  it  is  styled 
the  confirmation  of  our  confession,  and  the  seal  of  the  covenants. 
A  prayer  is  also  given,  which  was  offered  on. the  occasion.^  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  f  386,  gives  full  instructions  respecting  the  ad- 
miiUBtniition  of  chrism.'  from  his  time  it  came  into  general  use  in 
the  church. 

The  material  used  for  this  chrism  was  usually  olive-oil.  @ome- 
tfanies  perfumed  ointment,  compounded  of  various  ingredients,  was 
ttted.  ^e  chrism  was  consecrated  by  prayer,  exorcism,  and  insuf- 
4atian.  It  was  applied,  in  the  Eastern  church,  to  various  parts  of 
the  body,  to  the  forehead,  earsj  nose,  eyes,  breast,  etc.  In  the 
Western  church  it  app.(|ars  to  have  been  applied  only  to  the  fore- 
'head. 

8.  Sign  of  the  crow. — This  was  affixed  by  applying  the  chrism 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  a  cross.  This  was  thought  to  be 
a  Tery  important  and  expressive  emblem,  the  sealing  rite,  which 
gaye  to  confirmation  the  name  of  Cf^fOif/iqj  a  ieaL* 

4.  Prttyer  and  mode  of  confirmation. — ^In  the  Greek  church,  one 
ttniform  mode  of  confirmation  has  been  observed  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  follows :  *'  The  seal  of  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen."  Besides  this  implied  prayer,  one  more  at  length  is  sup- 
posed to  hftve  been  offered.  In  the  Latin  church,  the  form  has 
varied  at  different  times.  The  most  ancient  form  ran  thus :  ^'  The 
seal  of  Christ  to  eternal  life."  The  modern  form,  in  the  Roman 
"Catholic  church,  is  as  follows :  " Sigrio  te  signo  crucisy.et  confirmo 
te  ehrimiate  salutts  in  nomine  Paftris  et  Fifliij  et  SpirUtwt 
Sancti.    Amen." 

Other  formalities  were,  the  salutation,  "  Peace  be  with  you ;"  a 
slight,  blow  upon  the  cheek,  to  admonish  the  candidate  of  the  duty 
of  patience  under  injuries ;  unbinding  of  the  band  upon  the  fore- 
head ;  prayer  and  singing ;  the  benediction  of  the  bishop,  together 
with  a  short  exhortation  from  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPEB. 
§  1.   OP  THE  NAMES  OR  APPELLATIONS  OF  THIS  SACRAMENT. 

Men  of  all  religious  denominations  have  generally  ooncurred  i 
regarding  the  sacrament  of  the  IiOrd*s  supper  as  the  most 
rite  of  Christian  worship,  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  religkm  o: 
Christ.     For  a  full  underatanding  of  the  doctrines  and  usages  con 
nected  with  this  institution,  a  knowledge  of  the  various  names  b; 
which  it  has  been  distinguished  is  indispensable.    A  full 
of  these,  with  all  their  relations  to  the  times  and  places  in  whidi^  ^ 
they  were  used,  would  almost  furnish  a  history  of  the  sacramen 
itself.     These  names  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  and,  although 
taining  a  general  similarity  of  meaning,  yet  each  has  been  chosen 
out  of  regard  to  some  peculiar  views  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrament,  or  from  a  preference  for  some  peculiar  mode  of  adminis- 
tration.    Very  few  of  these  appellations  were  known  to  the  apos- 
tolical and  primitive  church.     They  belong  to  the  liturgical  service 
of  the  hierarchy,  which  in  the  third  cenlury  began  to  incumber  the 
simple  and  impressive  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  new 
and  unauthorized  rites,  and  to  ascribe  to  it  mysterious  powers,  for 
which  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the  earliest  usage  of  the  Christian 
church  gives  the  least  authority.     The  following  nomenclature, 
therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  belonging  to  the  perversions 
of  the  hierarchy  which  began  so  early  to  corrupt  the  ordinances 
and  worship  of  the  Christian  church. 

1.  The  term,  the  Lord'%  supper^  hshtvov  xi^puxxov,  nacra  coend, 
coena  Domini^  has  an  historical  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
rite  by  our  Lord,  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed.  Matt, 
xxvi.  20,  31 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  Some  have  erroneously  maintained 
that  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  relates,  not  strictly  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  sacramental  elements,  but  to  the  feast  which  accompa- 
nied the  distribution  of  these  elements.     But  it  has  been  abun- 
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antly  fihown  that  the  early  Christian  writers  nnderstood  and  used 
le  term  according  to  the  explanation  given  above.^ 

2.  The  table  of  the  Lordj  rfxhce^a  xvpioVy  men$a  Dexy  denotes 
luoh  the  same  as  the  Lord's  supper,  a  festival  instituted  by  the 
rord.  Tertnllian  styles  it  eanvivium  Dominicum}  The  context 
r  1  Cor.  X.  21,  forbids  the  supposition  that  a  common  table  was 
sed  for  this  purpose.  The  apostle  use^  the  term  rpcLTts^a  xvpiov 
3  synonymous  with  ^vcfLCUyTriptjoVy  an  altar.  We  are  constrained, 
lerefore,*  to  believe  that  a  table  was  set  apart  for  this  sacred 
urpose,  like  that  of  the  show-bread,  a  mensa  mystica^  a  table 
fccred  to  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper. 

8.  The  following  scriptural  expressions  are  also  employed  in  a 
31188  partly  literal  and  partly  figurative,  to  denote  the  sacrament: 
rmad — the  breaking  of  bread.  Acts  ii.  42 ;  xx.  7  comp.  xxvii.  85 ; 
iQke  xxiv.  25— f  A«  eating  of  bread,  Jotn  vi.  2S-^he  Lord's  body  ; 
r.hu  fieehy  John  vi.  53;  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  1  Cor.  x.  21;  the 
%p  of  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xxii^  20 ;  1  Cor.  x.  21 ;  blood. 
I^e  6ustom  of  breaking  the  bread,  and  of  administering  but  one 
lement,  has  been  derived  from  the  foregoing  passages. 

4.  The  New  Testament  in  my  blood.  Luke  xxii.  20  ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
5»  It  has,  however,  been  disputed  whether  this  phrase  can,  with 
ropriety,  be  applied  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.' 

6.  Communion,  xoivovia,  communio.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
:>]nmon  appellation  of  the  solemnity  in  question.  It  has  been  cur- 
9tk%  in  all  ages  and  among  all  parties.  It  has  been  used,  both  in 
doctrinal  and  mystical  sense ;  and  in  an  historical  and  ecclesiasti- 
il  signification. 

In  a  doctrinal  sense,  it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  our  recon- 
iliation  to  God,  and  our  union  with  hun.  Others  have  supposed 
;  to  represent  our  union  and  fellowship  with  Christ.  This  partici- 
ation  with  him,  according  to  some,  is  through  his  presence  in  the 
lements.  Others  understand  by  it  the  union  of  believers  in  spirit^ 
ith  their  spiritual  head ;  and  others,  again,  the  union  of  believers 
mong^  themselves  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love. 

In  an  historical  and  ecclesiastical  sense,  communion  denotes  a 
isrticipation  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  of 
oorse,  church-fellowship,  with  all  its  rites  and  privileges.  Hence 
he  term  excommunication. 

In  a  liturgical  sense  it  denotes,  sometimes  the  partaking  of  the 
acrament,  and  sometimes  the  administration  of  it. 

6-  Agapvty  aytutaiy  or  dyoTD?,  love-feast,  feast  of  heaven.    The 
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expression  in  Jude  xii.,  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  may  refer  either  to  the  Lord's 
supper  or  to  the  festival  accompanying  it. 

7.  Hucharist^  £i';^api(TTi'a,  a  very  ancient  and  general  appella- 
tion, founded  on  the  scriptural  expression  £v;)^api(rryi(Ta^.  Matt 
xxvL  27 ;  Mark  xiv.  23 ;  Luke  xzii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  The  name 
eucharisty  thanksgiving,  was  applied  to  this  ordinance^  because 
gratitude  for  the  divine  mercy  and  grace  is  the  chief  requisite  in 
those  who  partake  of  it.^ 

8.  ^v?joyiay  celebratto  laudis^  benediction  thanksgiving,  synony- 
mous with  the  preceding.  Matt.  xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22 ;  1  Cor.  :c^ 
16.    After  the  fifth  century  this  became  the  name  for  the  cons^^'-' 
crated  bread  which  was  set  apart  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  minister'^ 
of  the  church. 

9.  TlfKHJ^iopdy  oblatioy  oblation.     The  literal  signification  of  thi^^  * 
word  is  a  sacrificial  offering,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  mi^O         ^ 

and  the  Syriac  corban.     It  finally  became  synonymous  with  rTDf  ' 

^ixx/a,  a  sacrifice.    It  is  applied  to  the  elements  used  in  celebr^t — 
ing  the  Lord's  supper.     The  later  Greek  writers  use4  the  wo 
dvoL^pdy  in  a  moral  rather  than  a  literal  sense,  in  allusion  to  th 
customary  exhortation,  Suraum  corda!    "Lift  up  your  hearts.' 
The  leading  idea  of  the  Latin,  offertoriumy  is  a  voluntary  offering ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  especially  to  the  consecrate 
bread.* 

10.  Qvaiay  sacrifice.  This  term  is,  with  great  propriety,  used  by 
early  Christian  writers  to  denote  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world.'  Other  epithets 
of  a  similar  import  arc  sacrificium  spirituale,  sanctumj  mysticuniy 
rationale^  etc.,  but  more  frequently,  ^vOvoi  dvoufiojcrogy  the  blood- 
less sacrifice.  After  the  seventh  century,  it  began  to  be  used  to 
designate  the  masSy  which  was  offered  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  for  the  dead,  and  accordingly  fell  into  disuse  with  the  evan- 
gelical church. 

11.  Mvarr^pLOV,  mysteriumy  mystery.  This,  coupled  with  the 
adjectives,  ^pLxrov,  ^pixoiSegy  ^pixoSeararov^  etc.,  awfuly  tre- 
mendouSy  is  familiar  phraseology  with  Chrysostom  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen ;  but  they  seem  to  us^  it  with  reference  to  the  ritual, 
rather  than  to  any  implied  doctrine.  The  Lord's  supper,  as  the  last 
and  most  solemn  rite  of  the  secret  discipline,  was  styled  by  Fseudo- 
Dionysius,  rf/lfTo^  re'kBrcOiVy^  perfection  of  perfections.  The  name 
fivcrnpLOify  which  this  ordinance  received  from  its  connection  with 
the  secret  discipline,  became  the  favourite  phrase  for  setting  forth 
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le  woBderfol  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Obristy  which 
iially  -ended  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.^ 

12.  ISILvaraycyyiay  used  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Theodoret, 
ith  special  reference  to  the  secret  discipline.  After  the  termina- 
on  of  that  systeniy  it  appears  not  to  have  been  used  by  evangeli- 
il  writers. 

•  IS.  Svpo^igj  i.  e.  cwayn/yriy  eongregatioy  coettu^  conventtts  sacer^ 
solemn  asaembly.  This  phrase  is  of  similar  import  with  that  of 
Mmmmion,  with  the  additional  idea  of  a  solemn  and  public  trans- 
ition. It  indicates  that  this,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  the 
ost  important  and  solemn  act  of  public  worship. 
14.  'iBfOfV^ia^  operatio  $acray  sacred  ministration.     Supposed 

hAvetbeen  derived  from  the  expression,  ministering  the  gospel 
'  aod,  Rom.  zv.  16 ;  and  used  in  the  same  general  and  figurative 


16.  Aeitovfyiaj  public  eerviecj  liturgy.  This,  and  its  kindred 
mis,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  relates  to  the  service  of  the 
iesthood ;  and  was,  probably,  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Ghry- 
8t6m  and  Theodoret,  etc.    It  became,  however,  the  practice,  both 

the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  to  apply  this  epithet  to  the 
crmment  of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  in  the,  Roman  Catholic 
tiiroh^  it  finally  gave  place  to  the  name  ma%%. 

16.  JfoM.     This  word  has  undergone  a  change  firom  its  simple 

igin  and  meaning,  to  another,  more  entirely  difierent  in  use  and 

gnifieation  than  any  other.    Passing  by  various  theories  respect- 

ig  the  origin  ^  this  word  which  have  been  advanced  and  refuted^ 

will  be  suMcient  briefly  to  set  forth  its  true  etymology. 

TliCf  word  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Latin  miesay  which 
pnds  for  misiio^  or  dimiasio  populij  with  direct  reference  to  the 
acient  mode  of  dismissing  the  people  at  the  dose  of  religious  wor- 
up«  From  being  a  participle,  it  has  become  a  noun  substantive, 
nr  mttttb,  li&o^remttMt,  ar,  for  remission  or  offenetij  a?,  for  offeneio. 

By  the  secret  discipline  of  the  ancient  church,  none  but  believers 
'ere  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
er. But  during  a  certain  portion  of  religious  worship  all  were 
llowed,  indiscriminately,  to  attend.  At  the  dose  of  this  part  of 
he  service,  the  catechumens  and  unbelievers  of  every  description, 
rere  dismissed  by  the  deacon  who  said,  Ite  !  misea  est  se.  tcclesia^ 
)epart!  the  assembly  is  dismissed.  From  this  custom  the  reli- 
;ious  service,  which  had  just  been  concluded,  was  called  missa 
atechumenorumy  the  service  of  the  oatechmnens*    Then  followed 
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the  missa  fideliuniy  the  service  of  the  faithful,  or  of.  ht^even. 
Hence  the  change  from  mMa  to  moM,  the  latter  being  •nlj  a 
slight  modification  of  the  former  word. 

Protestants  have  imiformly  rejected  this  term  with  abhorrence, 
because  of  the  abuses  which,  under  this  name,  haye  been  connected 
with  the  sacrament,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  while  they 
have  protested  against  the  charge  of  a  want  of  regard  for  the  real 
mU%a  or  ma«8  of  the  primitive  church. 

On  the  subject  of  the  mass,  the  reader  is  referred  to  yarions  9^ 
thorities  in  the  index.* 

17.  Sacramentum  attaris,  sacrament  of  the  altar.     This  phr^^^ 
is  used  in  common  by  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Lutheran  ehurch^^* 
But  the  reformed  churches  reject  the  phrase,  because  of  th«ir 
sion  to  the  word  altar. 

But,  without  the  addition  of  the  word  altar^  that  of  saen 
alone  has,  very  generally,  been  used  to  denote  the  ordinance 
question,  this  being  the  principal  rite  of  religious  worship ;  an( 
by  way  of  emphasis,  denominated  the  sacrament. 

18.  Besides  the  foregoing  appellations  in  common  use,  and  hai 
ing  a  peculiar  signification,  there  are  many  others  of  less  frequei 
occurrence,  and  more  general  character,  the  knowledge  of  whic' 
may  bo  of  importance  as  conveying  ideas  respecting  the 
significancy,  dignity,  and  efficacy  of  the  ordinance  which  the; 
describe. 

The  most  of  these  are  derived  from  relations  of  the  bread  an< 
the  wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.     In  this  point  of  view 
holy  sacrament  is  represented  as  spiritual  nourishment^  the  l\fe  am 
strength  of  the  soul,  etc.    The  terms  bodi/  and  bloody  food  and  drink^ 
bread  and  wine,  were  at  first  used  in  the  same  sense.     Afterward^^^ 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  custom  of  administering  only  on< 
clement,  those  terms  were  separated,  and  the  ordinance  was  de- 
noted by  the  appellations  of  body,  food,  and  bread,  alone;  tin 
terms  blood,  drink,  wine,  etc.  being  rarely  added.     The  following, 
are  some  of  the  expressions  in  question : — 

1.  Corpus  Christi,  the  body  of  Christ. 

2.  Cihus  Dei,  s.  Domini,  the  food  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord. 
8.   Ciby^  coelestis,  heavenly  food. 
4.  Cibus  angehrum,  angels*  food. 
6.  Cibus  viatorum,  mortalium,  mgrotorum,  food  of  travellers, 

mortals,  the  sick,  etc. 

6.  Manna  coelestis,  heavenly  manna. 
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.  P§nt8  supertubstaniialisy  equivalent  to  Uving  bread,  or  bread 
sed*     The  expression  ^^  our  daily  bread/'  in  our  Lord's  prayer, 

applied  to  the  consecrated  bread. 
L  PanU  Dei,  8,  Domini,  bread  of  Gt>d. 
L  Panis  vitas,  bread  of  life. 
.0.  Pani9  ccdettis,  heavenly  bread. 

:1.  EfK>jiOi/y  viaticum,  proyisions  for  a  journey.  It  was  an 
sient  custom  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  sick  in  the  last 
^  of  life,  and  also  to  put  the  sacred  elements  in  the  cofSn  of 

deceased.    Hence  the  appellation  above.     Death  was,  to  the 
aent  Christian,  a  journey  from  this  to  the  eternal  world,  and 

jBacrament  furnished  the  needful  provisions  for  that  journey. 
b  this  custom  of  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  dying  and 

dead  was  finally  abandoned. 

12.  ^AeTOikyr^i^j  participation,  communion,  i.  e.  with  saints  or 
h  Christ,  etc. 

!3.  ^Ap^a^iofP,  dppa^m^  rng  fie^XovCYig  ^<^$y  pledge,  pledge 
rtemal  life.  2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  v.  6 ;  and  Eph.  i.  14. 
.4.  ^I^iiaxov  a^vaaiag,  dvri^orog  roi)  firiOTto^vetv,  me- 
wuntum,  medicina  corporis  et  mentis,  purgatorium,  amuletum, 
i  other  phrases,  expressive  of  medicinal  properties  for  the  soul. 
.5.  Sacramentum  pacts,  the  reconciling  ordinance,  a  favourite 
ressibn  of  Chrysostom. 

.6.  The  terms  applied  to  baptism  were  often  transferred  to  the 
*d*»  supper,  such  as  Upovf/yia,  (ivotripiov,  already  mentioned ; 
fKJ$)  ^  ^cm,  n  aoyryipia,  n  i^ig',  6  x(i^0Lf>t0(i6g,  n  imo^ioLg 

Ttdpfl^oicLg,  light,  life,  salvation,  hope,  purification,  access  to 
Pother  hy  Christ,  with  assurance  of  adoption.* 

The  following  Bontence  in  Costeri  Ifuiitut.  Ckr.  lib.  L  c.  tL,  consiBts  of  eztraeti 
I  TftriooB  writers,  chiefly  from  Bemhard  of  Clairraox : — Eacharistia  est  medi- 
SBgrotis,  perigrinantibus  via ;  debiles  confortat,  yalentes  deleotat,  languorem 
kt,  lanitat'em  seirat ;  fit  homo  mansuetior  ad  correotionem;  potentior  ad  labo- 
f  i^entior  ad  ambrem,  sagacior  ad  cautelam,  ad  obedientiam  prompUor,  ad 
ian^  cautiones  devotior;  hiq  dimittuntur  peocata  quotidiana,  ezpellontnr 
(States  SatansB,  dantur  Tires  ad  ipsum  etiam  martjrium  subeundum ;  minuitnr 
linimis  peocatis  sensus,  in  grayioribos  tollitor  omnino  consensus,  denique  af- 
ntar  omnia  bona ;  qoia  homo  communicans  in  id  transit,  quod  sumit. — The 
»wing  expressions  are  fi*om  the  language  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  {Cane.  TVt- 
,  sess.  ziii.  p.  77>86,  ed.  Lugd.  1677-8) : — ^Euoharistia  est  symbolum  unitatis 
iaritatis,  qua  Christus  omnes  Ghristianos  inter  se  oonjunctos  et  copulates 
I  Toluit. — Symbolum  rei  sacrse,  et  inyisibilis  gratise  forma  yisibilis. — Spin  to- 
animarum  cibus. — Panis  angelorum. — Animn  yita,  perpetua  sanitas  mentis.  — 
idoium  liberaaf  a  oulpis  et  peeeatis. — Pignm  ftiliinB  g^orisi. 

27 
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The  holy  sacrament,  from  the  eleventh  century,  became  the 
ordeal  for  proving  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  persons  suspected  or 
accused  of  crimes;  and,  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe,  wai 
also  employed  as  the  means  of  ratifying  an  oath,  asseveration,  or 
execration.  The' names  of  the  holy  sacrament  are  familiar  in  the 
dialect  of  the  profane  in  every  language. .  Even  a  celebrated  Chris- 
tian queen,  in  her  paroxysms  of  rage,  was  accustomed  to  swear  Ij  j 
the  blood  of  God !  ^ 


§  2.   OP  THB  SCRIPTURAL  ACCOUNt  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.^ 

The  evangelists  who  record  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  sapper 
give  it  no  peculiar  name  or  title.    St.  Paul,  in  his  ifirst  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  styles  it  tJie  Lord*s  supper y  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  communion,  xi.  20;  x.  21;  x.  16.     No  other,  distinctive^ 
appellation  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Our  Saviour  instituted  this  ordinance  in  connection  with  the 
passover,  and  authorized  bis  disciples  to  celebrate  it  in  this  con- 
nection. But  it  was  evidently  observed  as  a  separate  t^d  inde- 
pendent ordinance  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  with  their 
sanction.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Passover,  but  speaks  of  the  communion  as  a  customary  rite : 
"^«  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  until  he  come." 

This  sacrament,  however,  was  probably  celebrated  annually  in 
connection  with  the  passover  by  the  converts  from  the  Jews,  who, 
as  appears  from  Epiphanius,'  continued  for  many  years  to  observe 
this  Jewish  festival ;  and,  even  in  the  Christian  church  generaliyj 
it  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity  at  the  festival  of  Easter, 
which  corresponded  to  this  passover. 

From  the  circumstance  that  it  was  instituted  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  ordinance,  though  in  connection  with  the  passover,  appears 
to  have  been  derived  the  custom  of  celebrating  it,  not  as  a  separate 
and  independent  religious  ordinance,  but  as  one  of  the  common 
rites  of  public  worship,  and  as  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

It  may  appear,  at  first  thought,  singular  that  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  the  bosom  friend  of  our  Lord,  who  with  Peter  made  ready 
the  passover,  entirely  omits  to  mention  the  Lord's  supper.  ** 
should,  however,  be  recollected  that  John's  gospel  was  eviJentlj 
intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  others,  and  that  his  own  nar- 
rative clearly  shows  that  it  was  intentionally  omitted,  because  at 
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Aj  sidEoiently  explayied.  ^^  Is  it  possible  to  pass  over  sucb  an 
BCtiBg  and  important  event  with  more  evident  appearance  of 
lign  t  Gould  ^e  more  distinctly  signify  that  he  regarded  it  att 
*eady  sufficiently  reported,  and  left  on  imperishable  record?'** 
TIA  account  given  by  St.  Paul  is  of  special  importance  to  us ; 
rlt  not  only  harmonizes  with  the  narrations  of  the  apostles  and 
afirms  them,  but  it  shows  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  an  established 
dmance  in  the  church,  and  designed  for  perpetual  observance.  He 
Terely  rebukes  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  the  Corinthians 
id  introduced,  relates  the  original  institution  in  conformity  with 
le  narrative  given  by  Luke,  and  assures  them  that  he  shall  set  the 
kole  in  order  when  he  comes. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Christ  himself  partook  of 
le  sacrament  ?  To  this  tha  narrative  offers  no  satisfactory  reply. 
he  opinions  of  the  church  have  been  greatly  divided  on  this  point, 
kiysostom^  and  Augustin^  maintain  the  affirmative.  This  opinion 
rendered  highly  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  he  carefully 
)0erved  all  the.-Mosaio  ordinances',  and  received  baptism  at  the 
uids  of  John,  because  thus  it  became  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness, 
i  conformity  with  the  same  spirit,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he 
odd  have  omitted  a  rite  so  significant  as  the  one  under  considera- 
)i).  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  strenu- 
isly  maintain  the  contrary  opinion. 

Another  inquiry,  which  has  divided  the  opinions  of  ecclesiastical 
iters,  has  been  raised  respecting  the  presence  of  Judas  the  trai- 
r.  Did  he  partake  of  the  sacrament?  The  Apostolical  Consti- 
tions  affirm  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
yti*B  supper.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  rely  chiefly  on  John 
tL  80 :  "  He  then,  having  received  the  sop,  went  immediately  out." 
ley  of  the  contrary  opinion  appeal  to  Luke  xxii.  14-21 :  ^^  And 
len  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down,  and  the  twelve  apostles  with 
m."  In  delivering  the  cup,  our  Lord  said  also,  "Drink  ye  aU  of 
"  The  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  church  has  been  that  the  traitor 
I  partake  of  the  sacred  elements  in  company  with  the  other 
Jciples.* 

The  bread  used  on  this  occasion  was  doubtless  the  unleavened 
)ad  which  was  provided  for  the  passover.  No  stress,  however,  is 
d  on  the  nature  or  kind  of  bread ;  but  on  the  breaking  of  the 
»d,  in  token  of  the  body  of  Christ  broken  for  its. 
The  wine  was,  with  equal  probability,  the  common  wine  of  the 
mtry,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  was  received  without  mixture  with 
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water.  The  signifioaai^  of  the  distribntioii  of  the  cnn,  ^MeteTf . 
eonsiBted  liot  ia  the  qtuUitjf  or  tobur  of  the  wilier  bill  in  ^IfV^L 
poured  out  in  token  of  the  blood  of  Ohrut  okedfor  ike  renMfm^^ 
ttiw.  .    .     ^   .'      '  .. 

The  encharifit  appears  to  haye  been  celebrated^  at  first  It  ilia  ' 
erening,  inth  reference^  no  doubt,  to  the  time  of  itk  driginal  imiitifr 
tion. .  Bnt  no  directions  are  given'on  this  head.    See  1  Cor*  x.  Stjk 
Acts  xz.  vii. 

f  8.   09  THB  TBSTIMOSTT  01  PA^AV  WBXima.-    . 


NoTWiTHSTANnnro  all  the  care  of  the  primitiTe  .Christiaa^  to  eon* 
ceal  this  sadr^ed  ordinance  firom  their  enemies,  it  mm  lawnm,  iM 
the  celebration  of  it  was  prohibitect^  by  Boman  magistrateBy  ii  'i^ 
pears  firom  Pliny's  letter.  Lnoian  of  Samdsata  speaks  of  our  liori 
as  the  great  magician  who  instUutednew  mysUrieM.  CelniBi  .wiflt* 
reference  to  this  sacred  feetivai,  as  api^eara  firom  OngBBf-^ 
severely  censures  the  Christians  against  whoTn  he  wrbte,'  for  lioU- 
ing  certain  seci^et  assemblies  and  celebrating  mmnthoriied  rt^ 
The  frequent  charges  alleged  against  ihem  x>f  sensoalitj  and  Wr 
cesty  of  offering  human  sacrifices  and  of  celebrating  horrible  orgitf 
in  secret,  eyidently  relate  to  the  same  ordinance.  See  referenGee* 
for  a  fuller  view  of  this  subject* 

§4.   OF  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  APOSTOLICAL  BATHSBS. 

Neither  Barnabas^  nor  Polycarp,  nor  Clement  of  Rome,  make 
any  mention  of  the  Lord's  supper.     This  omission  is  the  more  re- 
markable in  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  he  wrote  a  long  epistle  to  ike 
Corinthians,  whom  the  apostle  so  severely  censures  for  their  idive 
of  this  ordinance.     Ignatius,  whose  authority  is  of  no  Talae,  u 
the  only  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers  whose  writings  have  my 
reference  to  the  subject  before  us ;  but  these  passages  firoin  U^ 
epistles,  even  if  their  genuineness  be  admitted,  are  of  little  import- 
ance.   In  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  c.  iv.,  he  speaks  of  the  breik- 
ing  of  one  bread,  the  medicine  of  immortality.     In  his  epistle  to 
the  Philadelphians,  c.  v.,  with  eyident  allusion  to  Eph.  iy.  2-7|  be 
speaks  of  one  faith,  one  preaching,  one  etccAarift— one  Uqfj  or 
iready  broken  for  all.     There  is  another  passage,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Smymeans,  c.  viii.,  which  is  of  a  more  doubtful  auth(»ity  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  and  which  is  evidently  an  interpolation 
from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  lib.  iL  c  26,  27. 
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It  is  even  more  remarkable  that  most  of  the  early  apologists  for 
ChrManity,  such  as  Minucius  Felix,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theo- 
^fiuiuffs^  Antioch,  and  AmobiuS)  do'  not  make  any  mention  of  the 
aacraflient,  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion. 
J«)pD  Martyr,  happily  for  ns,  has  given  two  descriptions  of  this 
ordinance,  in  nea;rly  the  same  words,  Apol.  i.  c.  61-67,  the  one 
probably  relating  to  the  celebration  immediately  after  baptism — 
ike  other,  to  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  sacrtiment,  on  the 
Mrd's  day^'in  connection  with  the  agapse.  ^^On  Sunday  we  all 
issemble  in  one  place,"  he  says  again,  '^  both  those  who  live  in  the 
dty  and  they  who  dwell  in  the  country,  and  the  writings  of  apostles 
lad  prophets  are  read  so  long  as  the  time  permitis.  After  the  read- 
ng,  the  president  of  the  assembly  makes  an  address,  in  which  he  re- 
tapitnlates  the  glorious  thin^  that  have  been  read,  and  exhorts  the 
temple  to  follow  them.  Then  w6  all  stand  up  together  and  pray. 
Lfter  prayer,  bread,  wine,  and  water  are  brought  in.  The  president 
f  the  meeting  again  prays  according  to  his  ability,  and  gives  thanks, 
>  which  the  people  respond,  Amen.  After  this,  the  bread,  wine, 
nd  water  are  distributed  to  those  present,  and  the  deacons  carry 
ortions  to  such  as  are  necessarily  detained  from  the  meeting.  Those 
'ho  are  able  and  willing  contribute  what  they  please  in  money, 
^hich  is  given  to  the  president  of  the  meeting,  and  is  appropriated 
y  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  whom- 
oever  is  necessitous."  In  the  other  account,  the  bread  is  brought  to 
he  president  of  the  brethren,  and  a  cup  of  water  and  a  mixture,  i.  e. 
if  wine  liiingled  with  water,  which  he  takes  and  gives  thanks  at  l^ength 
ihat  we  are  permitted  to  partake  of  these  things.  To  which  all  at 
the  conclusion  respond,  Amen.  The  bread,  wine,  and  water,  are 
then  distributed  as  before. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  both  passages,  that  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  three  per- 
sona of  the  Godhead.  He  spea£s  of  a  ^^thanksgiving  to  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  through  or  in  the  name  of  his  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  usually  ascribed  to  Justin, 
speaks' of  the  '^  offering  of  the  bread  of  thanksgiving,  and  of  the 
cup  of  thanksgiving;"  and  of  the  ^^ eucharistic  meal  of  bread  and 
wine ;"  of  the  "  dry  and  liquid  food  with  which  Christians  com- 
memorate the  sufferings  once  endured  by  the  Son  of  God;"  but 
gives  no  additional  information  respecting  the  celebration  of  the 
ordinance. 


*  y 
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•    IrenenSy  in  his  oontroTenial  writings^  brought  ihto  use  the  words 
npo(T^)Opdf  and  ^vaidy  which  Justin  Martyr  had  introduoftd ;  his 
ipritings,  however,  are  chiefly  of  a  oontroYeraial  oharacter^.apd  ao- 
cordmgly  have  little  reference  to  the  ritual  of  the  church :  he  ctm- 
lends  that  the  eucharist  should  be  regarded  at  a  $aerifieey  in  qppo- 
sition  to  the  Gnostics,  who  conteilded  that  all  sacnficea  had  ceased. 
Lrenseus,  however,  distinguished,  this  from  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  ss  >. 
of  a  higher  and  nobler  character ;  ^  he  appears  to  have  some  idst 
of  the  symbolical  presence  in  the  elements ;  the  bread  is  exchangsi 
into  bread  of  a  higher'ocder,  the  earthly  into  the  heavenly,  bat  is 
still  bread.!         /   . 

Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  offer  "much  important  mis- 
ter in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  but  very  little  relstiog 
to  the  rites  of  its  celebration.    The  former  speaks  of  the  twofold 
nature  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  eorforeat  KfkA  spftrAnoJ^  as  typified  in 
the  mixing  of  the  wine  with  water.*  The  latter  is  the  SnX  to  oomnieDd  * 
the  reverential  custom  of  the  church,  which  is  still  superstitiQiBly 
observed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  guarding  every  particle  of  the 
consecrated  bread  from  falling  to  the  ground.    ^*  You  who  frequent 
our  sacred  mysteries  knbw  that  when  you  reoeive  the  body  of  the      I 
Lord,  you  take  care  with  all  due  caution  and  veneration  that  not 
even  the  smallest  particle  of  the  consecrated  gift  shquld  fall  to  the 
ground  and  be  wasted.    If,  through  inattention,  any  part  thus  i^'^ 
you  justly  accoimt  yourselves  guilty.   If  then,  with  good  reason,  y^^ 
use  so  much  caution  in  preserviag  his  body,  how  can  you  esteem  ^^ 
a  lighter  sin  to  slight  the  word  of  God  than  to  neglect  his  body  ? 

From  Tertullian  we  learn  that  this  ordinance  was  celebrat^^ 
before  daylight  in  the  morning,  ^^  antelucani%  ccettbuSj**  and  ^^ 
ceived  only  at  the  hands  of  the  presiding  minister,  '^  nee  de  alian^-'^ 
manu  quam  premdentium  eumimtis.^'  He  also  intimates  that  tt^^ 
sacred  elements  were  strictly  guarded  from  waste  and  accidenf^  ^ 
but  expressly  declares  that  all  these  usages  are  observed  from  trt^ 
dition  and  the  force  of  custom,  without  any  scriptural  authority' 
whatever.' 

Cyprian  treats  at  length  of  the  types  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  the  elements ;  and  censures  severely  the 
practice  of  administering  water  instead  of  wine.  Certain  sects  at 
that  time  maintained  that  the  use  of  wine,  even  at  the  sacrament, 
was  sinful.  It  further  appears  from  his  writings,  that  the  eucharist 
was  administered  daily — that  it  was  offered  to  children,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  was  administered  by  a  female  enthusiast — that  the  sacred 
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dements  were  dent  to  the  absent  commanioants — and  that  the  con- 
aecrated- bread  was  carried  'home  bj  the  commiinicants  from  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  on  account  of  the  efficucy  which  was  ascribed  to 
the  consecrated  elements.  According  to  the  same  author,  they 
abio  received  the  sacred  elements  in  communion  from  the  officiating 
ministev  into  their  own  hands.* 

But  the  fullest  information  in  our  possession  respecting  the  point 
imder^  consideration  is  derived  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
This  forgery,  the  object  o(  which  is  to  establish  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
WEsal  eatholic  church  and  a  Levitical  priesthood,  and  thus  to  exalt 
the  bishop,  represents  the  atate  of  the  church  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  hierarchy  was 
now  established,  and  the  superstitions  and  perversion^  of  the  ancient 
ritual  were  in  current  use.  It  is  the  oldest  liturgical  document  now 
extant  in  the  church,  and  is  evidently  the  basis  of  the  formularies 
and  liturgies  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.^  Brief 
descriptions. of  th^  eucharist,  and  of  the  agap«y  are  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  work,^  and  full  descriptions  of  the  liturgies  and 
formularies  connected  with  this  service ;'  from  which  the  following 
particulars  are  collected : — 

(a)  The  agapes  are  distinguished  from  the  eucharist. 
'  (ft)  The  ordinance  was  celebrated  with  profound  secrecy  as  a 
sacred  mystery ;  catechumens,  penitents,  and  imbelievers  of  every 
description,  being  excluded  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  the  doors 
caurefuUy  guarded. 

All  believers  in  good  and  regular  standing  Were  expected  to  par- 
take of  the  elements. 

{e)  The  aexes  were  separated,  and  received  the  elements  sepa- 
rately. 

{d)  The  ordinance  appears  to  have  been  administered  at  the  usual 
time  of  public  worship,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  ordinary  place 
of  assembly.     No  intimation  is  given  of  a  celebration  by  night. 

(«)  The  consecration  of  the  elements  was  performed  by  the  chief 
priest,  dp;|rc£p€t'g :  this  term  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with, 
that;  of  bishop ;  and  yet  they  who  do  not  admit  the  identity  of 
presbyters  and  bishops,  and  of  teaching  and  ruling  bishops,  must 
still  concede  that  the  presbyters  were  permitted,  at  times,  to  conse- 
crate the  elements,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 

(/)  The  consecrating  minister  offered  a  prayer  in  his  own  behalf, 
as  well  as  more  general  petitions ;  and  then  distributed  the  bread 
himself.    The  cup  was  distributed  by  the  deacons.    At  first  it 


would  appeitr  that  both  of  the  elemdits  irere  dislnbotad  hj  dw 
deacons ;  such  is  the  distinct  assertion  of  Justin  Ifartyi;. 

{g)  Mention  is  made  of  a  splendid  robe  for4he  minister,  and  of 
his  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead.  ; 

{h)  The  elements  were  presented  simply  in  these  words:  ."The 
body  of  Christ ;  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  cup  of  life ;"  to  whidi  the 
C09imunicant  simply  responded,  *^  Amen !"  The  brevity  of  this 
form  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  prolonged  prayeif  and  for- 
nudities  of  the  other  parts  of  itds  service* 

(t)  During  the  servicei  the  84th  Psahn  was  Bung.  The  42d.aiid 
189th  came  into  use  at  a  later  period.  The  attention  of  the  as- 
sembly was  called  fOr  with  the  usual  form,  dvo  7w  vaWf  ixPf^ 
nfog  tov  xvpujfy — 9ur$ufn  earda^  Aoieftetcs  ad  Dammwm. 

(k)  The  three  elements,  bread,  wine,  and  water,  are  mtentioBsd; 
the  two  last  being  mixed  in  the  same  vesseL  The  bread  was  Irokm 
for  distribution,  and  the  fragments  carefully  |>reseryed« 

(2)  The  communicants  were  respired  sopaetimes  to  stand  ereel; 
and  sometimes  to  kneel,  and  with  the  heid  inclining  forward  to 
receive  the  blessing.  They  were  directed  to  rise-  and  stand  in 
prayer  after  partaking  of  the  element^  and  thai  to*  kneel  to  is- 
ceive  the  benediction. 


§5.   OF  THE  TIMES   OF  CELEBRATIOK. 

Under  this  head  two  points  of  inquiry  arise :  1.  At  what  hou^ 
or  part  of  the  day?  2.  How  often,  and  on  what  particular  ocea^^ 
sions  was  the  Lord's  supper  celebrated  ?  In  Regard  to  these  par--^ 
ticulars,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  uniformity  of  practice  o^ 
harmony  of  views  in  the  primitive  church.  A  brief  summary  o^ 
the  usages  of  the  church  at  different  times  is  however  given  below. 

1.  The  time  of  day. — This  solemnity  was  originally  instituted  in^ 
the  evening  or  at  night,  Matt.  zxvi.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23 ;  and  on  some 

4 

occasions  was  celebrated  by  night  by  the  apostles ;  and  probably  at 
other  times  of  the  day  also.  Acts  ii.  46 ;  zx.  7 ;  1  Cor.  zvL  2. 

Nothing  definite  can  be  determined  from  Justin  Martyr  respect- 
ing the  time  of  day  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  sacrament. 

At  a  later  period,  mention  is  made  by  Ambrose^  and  Augustin' 
of  the  celebration  of  it  by  night  on  certain  occasions,  and  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  was  afterward  administered  in 
the  maminffj  even  on  the  occasions  mentioned  by  them.  : 

Tertullian  speaks  of  the  celebration  of  it  on  J?(it^er-€tf€.^    This^ 
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in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  was  the  most  solemn  period  for 
the  celebration  both  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  atid  was 
obflerved  as  such  even  in  the  ninth  century.^  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  it  was  transferred  to  the  evening,  and  then  to  the 
afternoon  of  the  jday  before  Easter,  and  afterward  to  the  morning 
of  the'$ime  day.  ' 

•  The  celebration  on  Christmas-eve  continued  until  a  late  period. 
To  this  ancient  custom  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  by  night  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  traced  that  of  burning  lighted  tapers  on  such  occasions' 
— at  a  later  period,  emblematical  of  spiritual  illumination  and  of 
rejoicing. 

The  Roman  laws  forbade  assemblies  by  night,  even  for  religious 
worship.  For  this  reason,  probably,  the  early  Christians  selected 
the  last  hours  of  the  night,  toward  morning,  for  holding  their  reli- 
gious meetings.  This  was  neither  a  forbidden  nor  a  suspicious 
hour,  and  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  views  of.  the  necessity 
of  celebrating  the  eucharist  by  night.  Other  reasons  were  after- 
ward sought  out,  drawn  from  scriptural  representations  of  Christ, 
aa  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  Dayspring  from  on  high,  Light  of  the 
world,  etc.  Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  became  the  canonical 
hour  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  And  it  was  settled  that  the 
sacrament  should  be  celebrated  on  Sundays  and  high  festivals  at 
this  hour,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  on  other  occasions. 

2.  Times  and  Seasons. — The  Lord's  supper  was  originally  cele- 
brated daily  in  connection  with  a  common  meal  by  the  disciples. 
Acts  ii.  42,  46 ;  1  Cor.  x.  11.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny's  letter,  the  weekly  celebration  of 
this  ordinance  on  a  ^^  stated  day"  was  customary.  This  day  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  Christian  sabbath,  the  Lord's  day.  The 
same  was  the  custom  fifty  years  later,  as  we  are  distinctly  informed 
by  Justin  Martyr.  The  observance  of  the  day  may  be  clearly 
shown  from  Tertullian.*  Justin  Martyr  says,  "We  all  meet  to- 
gether on  Sunday;"  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  this  is  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  when  in  the  beginning  light  was  created,  and 
when  also  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  arose  from  the  dead.^  It  was 
called  also  dies  panis — the  day  of  breads  with  evident  allusion  to 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  on  that  day.  Socrates  relates^ 
that  it  was  celebrated  every  Sunday  in  almost  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  world,  except  at  Alexandria  and  at  Rome. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  custom  of  daily  communion  con- 
tinued to  be  more  or  less  observed  to  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
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though  some  of  the  passages  cited  in  proof  may  r^ate  to  the  ons-  ^ 
torn  of  private  communion,  for  which  purpose  the  cooaeerated  bread  J 
was  retained  at  home  after  the  consecration  by  the  priest  became  ^ 
an. important  rite. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  this  sacrament  was 
administered  on  several  of  the  festivals  of  the  church,  and  was 
mingled  with  so  many  rites  that  its  original  significancy  and  im- 
portance was  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  In  the  Greek  church 
especially,  it  fell  in  a  great  measure  into  neglect,  except  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  church.  Such  was  the  complaint  of  Ckiysos- 
tom  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Augustin,  his  cotemporary 
in  the  Western  church,  informs  us  that  there  was  no  uniform  usage 
in  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament.  Some  partook  of  it  daily; 
others  on  stated  days.  Some  on  the  Lord's  day  only*;  others  on 
this  and  the  Jewish  sabbath.  He  also  advises  that  each  should  con- 
form to  the  usage  of  the  church  where  he  may  chance  to  reude."" 

The  weekly  celebration  of  the  sacrament  was  strongly  recom- 
mended at  the  Reformation,  but  the  custom  of  the  reformed  churches 
in  this  respect  is  very  various. 


,  1 


§6.   OF  THE   PLACE  OF  CELEBRATION. 

The  sacrament  was  instituted  in  a  private  house,  and  the  '^  break- 
ing of  bread**  by  the  apostles,  Acts  ii.  46,  xx.  7,  8,  was  in  the  pri- 
vate houses  of  believers.  But  the  Corinthians,  it  appears,  had  a 
place  distinct  from  their  own  houses,  set  apart  for  the  celebration 
of  this  rite  and  of  public  worship.  1  Cor.  xi.  20. 

In  times  of  persecution,  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered 
wherever  it  could  be  done  with  secrecy  and  safety,  in  secret  places, 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  in  the  wilderness  and  desert  fields, 
etc.  But  it  was  a  rule  from  the  beginning  that,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, this  ordinance  should  be  solemnized  in  the  public  assembly, 
and  in  the  customary  place  of  public  worship.  The  consecratian 
of  the  elements,  especially,  was  at  times  regarded  as  an  act  to  be 
performed  only  in  public ;  as  appears  from  the  custom  of  sending 
the  consecrated  elements  to  the  sick,  and  to  the  poor  or  infirm  who 
might  be  absent.  The  consecration  in  private  houses  was  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea.^ 


*  Indifferenter  est  habendum,  et  pro  eonim,  inter  quos  Tiyitar,  societate  ser- 
TM&dnm  est. — JSpist.  adjanar.  118,  o.  ii. 
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Hie  oommimioii  tabl6  was  common  as  early  as  the  second  cen- 
tury. It  W4t£r8t  a  simple  table,  around  which  the  communicants 
gathered,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  receive  the  sacred 
elements.  It  was  afterward  styled  an  aitavy  ^WiaarripicVy  etc. 
This,  styled  ^iXTaxCTrlptar,  was  at  first  made  of  wood,  hence  the 
expression  ft  CcytYipia  rov  ^v2jov.  Altars  wrought  from  stone 
became  common  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  in  the  Western 
church  were  required  by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  beginning 
of  th(»  sixth  century.' 

fmtB  custom  of  covering  the  altar  with  white  linen  was  very 
ancient.  Optatus,  f  a.  d.  884,  is  the  first  writer  who  expressly 
mentions  this  practice.'  Allusions  are  also  made  to  it  by  several 
other  authors.^ 

Under  the  ceremonials  of  liturgical  worship,  the  altar  was  en- 
closed in  the  chancel,  from  which  the  laity  were  carefully  excluded. 
Here  the  bishop  first  received  the  elements,  then  the  several  orders 
of  the  priesthood.  After  this  they  were  distributed  to  the  laity 
irithout.  Even  the  emperors  were  sometimes  required  to  commu- 
nicate without  the  chancel.  ^^  The  priests  alone,'*  said  Ambrose  to 
the  Emperor  Theodosius,  ^^  are  permitted  to  enter  within  the  pali- 
sades of  the  altar.  AH  others  must  not  approach  it.  Retire  then, 
and  remain  with  the  rest  of  the  laity.  A  purple  robe  makes  empe- 
Tors,  but  not  priests.*** 


§7.   OF  THE  MINISTERS  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

As  in  baptism,  so  in  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  a  de- 
Tiation  from  the  general  rule  in  cases  of  necessity  was  authorized 
by  common  consent.  The  following  remarks  must  be  regarded  as 
exhibiting  only  the  prevailing  principles  and  usages  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  without  regard  to  the  occasional  exceptions  and  minor 
points  of  controrersy. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  person 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  administer  this  sacrament.  Our  Lord 
himself  administered  it  at  the  time  of  its  institution ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is'^that  the  apostles  afterward  performed  the  same  office, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  service  was  restricted  exclusively 
to  them.  Acts  xx.  7 ;  ii.  42,  46 ;  1  Cor.  x.  14  et  seq. ;  xi.  23  et  seq. 

According  to  the  earliest  documents  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, it  was  the  appropriate  office  of  the  president  of  the  assembly 
to  administer  the  eucharist.     Justin  Martyr's  account  of  this  rite 
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isy  ihat  the  preeident,  o  npoecnoi  rw  dieXpWy  pnmoimoed  tlii 
tonttik  of  prayei'  and  praiae  over  the  elementBi  and  !||Hfe<^^i^  ^ 
trihnted  them  among  the  comn^onicants  irbe  were  prelK^  and  009- 
Yeyed  them  to  such  as  were  abeenti^  Aeoording  to  Ignatina;  the 
<»dinance  could  not  be  administered  without  the  presence  of  .the 
bishop.'  In  the  Apostoliosl  OonstitatianSi  the  administration  of 
this  ordinance  is  ascribed,  at  one  time,  to  tiie  chief  priest,  df^^ 
pevg;  at  anothex^,  to  the  bishop,  jbtiaxoTtog.*  He  is  dix:^eted  to 
stand  before  the  altar  with  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  sikid  tUMr- 
fbrm  the  office  of  consecratibn.  The  same  i|Ei  required  by  Of^pvf 
Jerusalem  and  by  Dionysius/ 

It  was  a  rule,  of  long  continnaaoe,  ^t  a  presbyter  shoald  not 
consecrate  the  elements  in  the  presence  of.  the  bishop.  In  the  jm- 
aence  of  several  bishops  this  service  devolved  upon  the  senior  oflieer, 
or  upon  some  one  specially  designated  for  this  purpose. 

This  was  also  the  duty  of  the  bishop  during  the  seventh  ted 
eighth  centuries.'  But  in  ihe.Middle  Ages  the  bisdidps  seldom  ofll- 
oiated  at  this  service.  Their  neglect  of  this  duty  is  ascxibable,  per- 
haps, to  their  increasing  cares  and  duties,  and  the  extent  of  ikm 
dioceses ;  but  especislly  to  the  pride  of  office,  which  did  not  com* 
port  with  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  religion — «n  opitiioii 
that  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  bishops  of 
the  earlier  centuries,  in  presiding  and  officiating  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord.* 

In  general  it  was  a  rule  of  the  church  that  the  bishop  consecrated 
the  elements,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  presbyter.f  Such  a  reser- 
vation in  favour  of  the  bishop  gave  importance  to  that  office,  and  a 
mysterious  efficacy  to  the  act  of  consecration,  for  which  there  is  no 
authority  either  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  or  the  earliest  usage 
of  the  church.  By  this  act  a  mysterious  virtue  was  said  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  elements.  In  time  they  were  supposed  to  become  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  To  these  views  it  is  easy  to  refer  the 
worship  of  the  host  in  the  Catholic  church. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  relativo  to  this  subject  may  be  of  interest : — 

**  During  the  first  six  centuries,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  the  relation  of  the  signs  to  the  things 
signified,  was  stated  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  three  different 
ways : — First,  the  theological  position,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  notion,  represented  the  bread  and  wine 
as  being  closely  united  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ — and  as  it 
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Vere,  penetrated  or  satctrated  with  the  sacred  substance.  This  idea 
is  found  ydlfevrritingfl  of  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers, 'fcidymus  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexan^ia,  Theodoret. 
Secondly,  some  regarded  the  bread  and  wine  as  mere  signs  or  sym- 
bols, supposing,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  stood  in  some  sacred  and  supernatural  relation  to  them. 
The  patrons  of  this  opinion  (sometimes  with  approximation'  to 
th^former)  were  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Athanasius,  and  Augustin. 
TflRtly,  others  maintained  that  the  signs  and  things  signified  were 
entirely  distinct ;  but  they  held  that  a  supernatural  sanctifying  effi- 
cacy attended  the  whole  celebration  of  the  rite.  The  writers  who 
adopted  this  yiew  (sometimes  with  a  leaning  to  the  second  opinion) 
were  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen. 

^^  No  traces  of  the  later  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  are  dis- 
corerable  in  any  of  these  writers,  except  perhaps  Gregory  of  Nyssa." 

"As  early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  especially  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  the  fictitious  doctrine  of  a  miraculous,  and  as  it 
were  magical,  change  of  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christy  began  to  gain  ground.  This  change,  it 
was  supposed,  was  made  secretly,  for  the  exercise  of  faith ;  and 
therefore  the  transmuted  elements  existed  under  the  appearance 
(colour,  flavour,  etc.)  of  bread  and  wine,  {sub  specie  panis  et  vini.) 
This  doctrine  was  not  established  in  the  West  without  opposition 
and  controversy ;  but  it  gained  footing  in  the  Greek  church  more 
quietly,  during  the  eighth  century.  It  wad  not  distinguished  by 
its  modem  name  (transubstantiation)  before  the  twelfth  century. 

^'  About  this  time  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist 
was  introduced  in  the  West."^ 

The  presbyter  distributed  the  bread,  and  the  deacou  presented 
the  cup.^  In  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  the  service  of  the  conse- 
cration was  performed  by  the  presbyter,  and  both  elements  were 
distributed  by  the  deacons.  In  the  performance  of  this  service  the 
deacons  acted  simply  as  the  assistants  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter. 
They,  however,  not  unfrequently  assumed  the  prerogative  even  of 
consecrating  the  elements ;  but  this  practice  was  expressly  forbid- 
den by  repeated  acts  of  ecclesiastical  councils.* 

It  early  became  a  custom,  in  the  primitive  church,  for  the  minis- 
ter to  prepare  himself  for  his  solemn  office  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
by  appropriate  religious  duties.     Confession  and  private  prayer 
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wwe  afterward  required.^    Fastmg  and  aj^stmenoe  from  senii^it'P'* 
indulgences  were  likewise,  enjoined.*^    It  was  also  stiyincient  ens- 


tom  for  the  clergy  to  wash  their  hands  before  adnumstering  the 
elements." 


{ 8.  OF  THS  OOmUNICANTS. 

I 

Undeb  this  head  three  things  require  particular  notice:  1.  Tha 
persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  eommunioh  of  the  Lord's  soHifr. 
2.  Their  preparation  for  this  ordinance.  S.  Xheir  deportniMpn 
the  participation  of  it. 

1.  Pernont  admitted  to  the  holy  coftimunian. — It  appears  from 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,*  that,  after  the  doors  had- been  care- 
fully closed  and  a  guard' set,  the  deacon  made  is  puUiq-  proclaouh 
tion  of  the  different  classes  of  persons  who  were  not  permitted  to 
be  present  on,  the  occasion.  These  were  the  first  and  second  dasses 
of  catechumens,  the  xary^xV^H^^^^  ^^  dxpocjfC£am-^the  nnbe- 
lieYcrs,  Jews,  and  pagans,  and  reputed  heretics  and  separatists  of 
every  description.  The  penitents  and  energumens  are  not  here 
mentioned,  but  it  appears  from  other  sources  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  Lord's  table.  None  indeed  but  be- 
lievers in  full  communion  with  the  church. were  permitted  to  be 
present.  All  such,  originally,  partook  of  the  Sacrament.  Neither 
in  the  New  Testament,  nor  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  or  any  of 
the  earliest  Christian  writers,  is  any  intimation  given  of  a  selection 
of  communicants.  According  to  Justin,  the  sacred  elements  were 
even  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons  to  absent  members  of  the 
church,  who  might  be  sick,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  coming  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord.  According  to  the  rule  of  St.  Ambrose,  omne$ 
Cfhristiani^  omni  dominica^  debent  offerre^  ^^  all  Christians  ought,  on 
every  Lord's  day,  t0  7)artake  of  the  Lord's  supper."  Such  as  came 
to  church  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  are  repeatedly  threat- 
ened with  excommunication  for  this  irregularity.^    But  such  cases 

of  absence  must  have  become  customary  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 

- 

<  *  Saoerdos  Syros  earn  noctem,  quso  litnrgiam  prsecedet,  Tigilando  in  eccleaia, 
ant  aeoretario  ducit  insopinem,  orationibus  et  aacne  leotioni  yaoans,  ne  per  gom- 
niom  ludibrio  aliquo  oontaminetur.  Si  oxorem  habet,  abstinere  ab  Ula  debet  per 
dies  allqaot ;  jejunasse  etiam  prsecedente  Tespera,  et  saltern  tIdo  et  omni  liquore, 
quo  oaput  tentari  potest,  abstinuisse.  Similem  consuetudinem  in  ecclesia  per 
Boeiandi  anteqnam  Hturgia  celebritur  Tigere  apud  Nestorianos.  Mesipotamanoa 
tMtati  simt,  qui  Bagdado  ssepe  hue  yeneront  sacerdotes. — BenaudcL  Lit.  OrimL 
K  p.  49. 
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' Ajjb^  as  i^pears  from  the  severity  with  which  this  delinquency  is 
rebuked  by  Ohrysostom^  and  others.. 

In  the  sixth,  century,  persons  of  this  description,  who  did  not 
wish  to  receive  the  sacrament,  withdrew  before  the  solemnity  began, 
but  not  until  they  had  received  the  blessing  of  the  minister/  This 
was  virtually  sanctioning  the  custom  of  absenting  one's  self  from 
the  communion,  and  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  among  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  church,  of  communicants  and  non-communicants^  a  dis- 
tination  unknown  in  the  primitive  church. 

IVom  this  it  afterward  became  customary  for  the  presbyters  to 
,,  keep  consecrated  bread,  called  eulogia^  to  offer  to  such  persons  as 
chose  to  partake  of  it  instead  of  uniting  in  regular  communion  with 
the  church.  To^  this  substitute  for  full  communion  it  is  easy  to 
refer  the  origin  of  private  masses^  and  of  communion  in  one  kind. 
This  perversion  of  the  ordinance  became  common  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  To  the  same  origin  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  the  idea  of 
a  halfway  covenant,  which  has  at  times  prevailed  in  the  church. 
They  that  ireceived  the  eulogia  in  the  place  of  the  sacrament  were 
called  halfway  communicants. 

But  agreeably  to  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  church,  baptism 
constituted  membership  with  the  church.  All  baptized  persons 
were  legitimately  numbered  among  the  communicants,  as  members 
of  the  church.  Accordingly  the  sacrament  immediately  followed 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  that  the  members  thus  received  might 
come  at  once  into  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Christian  fellow;ship.  But  in  all  these  instances  the  baptized  per- 
son is  of  necessity  supposed  to  have  been  of  adult  age,  capable  of 
exercising  faith,  according  to  the  injunction,  '^  Believe  and  be  bap- 
tized." 

After  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  in  the  second 
and  third  centiiries,  the  sacrament  continued  to  be  administered  to 
all  who  had  been  baptized,  whether  infants  or  adults.  The  reason 
assigned  by  Cyprian  and  others  for  this  practice  was  ^'  that  age 
was  no  impediment ;  that  the  grace  x)f  God,  bestowed  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  baptism,  was  given  without  measure  and. without  any 
limitation  as  to  age."^  Augustin  strongly  advocates  this  practice,^ 
and  for  authority  appeals  to  John  vi.  53 :  JExcept  ye  eat.  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  bloody  you  have  no  life  in  you. 

The  custom  of  infant  communion  continued  for  several  centuries. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  third  Council  of  Tours,  A.  D.  813,  and  even 
the  Council  of  Trent,  a.  d.  1545,  only  decreed  that  it  should  not  be 
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considered  essential  to  salvation.    It  is  still  scrupnloiislj  obsefred 
by  the  Greek  church/ 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  church,  at  d^erent  times  and  in  yarious 
places,  to  administer  the  sacrament  even  to^the  dead,  and  also  to 
bury  some  of  the  consecrated  elements  with  the  dead.  These  su- 
perstitions were  the  natural  result  of  the  mysterious  {K)wer8  ascribed 
to  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  But  the  latter  <  custom  seems 
not  to  have  prevailed  to  any  considerable  degree,  and  the  former 
was  severely  condemned.^  The  consecrated  elements  were  'fre- 
quently conveyed  to  such  as  were  sick  or  in  prison ;  but  they  were 
seldom  consecrated  in  a  private  house.^ 

2.  Preparation  of  the  Communicants, — The  several  preliminary 
rites  of  baptism  which  have  been  already  detailed  were  regarded 
as  a  due  preparation  both  for  that  ordinance,  and  for  the  sacrament 
which  immediately  followed.  But,  for  every  subsequent  return  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  a  special  and  solemn  preparation  was  re- 
quired of  each  communicant.  The  ordinance  was  regarded  with 
the  deepest  religious  awe,  which  none  could  duly  approach  without 
self-examination,  and  a  tender  Christian  spirit,  coupled  with  a  holy 
life. 

The  following  rites  especially,  were  observed  preparatory  to  the 
communion  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

1.  Self-examination,  and  confession  of  sin  before  Gf-od^  as  taught 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  together  with  many  prayers. 

2.  Absolution,  or  a  removal  of  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penal- 
ties. No  one  who  was  the  subject  of  discipline  could  come  to  the 
Lord's  supper  until  he  had  first  been  restored  to  full  and  regular 
standing  with  the  church. 

3.  Fasting,  humiliation,  and  abstinence  from  sensual  pleasures^ 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  was  required  of  the  officiating  minis- 
ter.^^    (See  page  430.) 

4.  The  communicants  wore  a  peculiar  apparel  suited  to  the 
occasion.  This  was  probably  white  raiment  similar  to  that  which 
was  put  on  after  baptism,  though  no  specific  law  was  given  on  this 
subject.     The  women  wore  a  vail,  usually  white,  called  dominicale}^ 

5.  Communicants  of  both  sexes  were  accustomed  to  wash  their 
hands,  previously  to  receiving  the  sacred  elements.  This  was  not  a 
ceremonial  purification,  but  a  rite  dictated  by  a  sense  of  propriety, 
quiddam  secundum  se  conveniens}^ 

The  following  extracts  from  Chrysostom  are  given  to  exhibit  the 
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eleyatecl  sentiments  of  piety  which  aocording  to  that  venerable  father 
should  pervade  our  breasts  at  the  table  of  the  Lord : — 

^*When  thou  sittest  down  to  a  common  table,  remember  that 
spiritual  table,  and  call  to  mind  that  supper  of  the  Lord.  Consider 
what  .words  thy  mouth  hath  spoken,  words  worthy  of  such  a  table, 
what  things  thy  mouth  hath  touched  or  tasted,  what  meat  it  has 
fed  upon.  Dost  thou  think  it  no  harm  with  that  mouth  to  speak 
evil  of  and  revile  thy  brother  ?  How  canst  thou  call  him  brother  ? 
If  he  is  not  thy  brother,  how  couldst  thou  say  'Our  Father?' — for 
that  implies  more  persons  than  one*  Consider  with  whom  thou 
ftoodest  in  the  time  of  the  holy  mysteries ;  with  cherubim  and  sera* 
phim.  But  the  cherubims  use  no  reviling.  Their  mouth  is  filled 
with  G;*e  office,  glorifying  and  praising  God.  .  How  then  canst  thou 
say  with  them, '  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,*  who  usest  thy  mouth  to  reviling? 
Tell  me,  if  there  was  a  royal  vessel,  always  filled  with  royal  dain- 
ties, and  set  apart  only  for  this  use,  and  one  of  the  servants  should 
use  it  for  n^ean  purposes,  would  he  afterward  dare  to  place  it,  filled 
with  that  which  is  vile  and  refuse,  among  the  other  vessels  appointed 
'or  royal  use  ?  No,  certainly.  Yet  this  is  the  very  case  of  railing 
ind  reviling.  You  say  at  the  holy  table,  'Our  Father,'  and  then 
immediately  add, .'  which  art  in  heaven.'  This  word  raises  you  up, 
and  gives  wings  to  your  soul,  and  shows  that  you  have  a  Father  in 
heaven.  Therefore  do  nothing,  speak  nothing,  of  earthly  things. 
He  hath  placed  you  in  the  order  of  spirits  above,  and  appointed 
jou  a  station  in  that  choir.  Why  then  do  you  draw  yourself  down- 
ward ?  You  Stand  by  the  royal  throne,  and  do  you  revile  your 
brother?  How  are  you  not  afraid  lest  the  King  should  take  it  as 
an  affront  offered  to  himself?  If  a^  servant  beats  or  reviles  another 
in  omr  presence,  who  are  but  his  fellow-servants,  though  he  does  it 
justly,  we  rebuke  him  for  it.  And  dare  you  stand  before  the  Royal 
throne  and  revile  your  brother?  See  you  not. these  holy  vessels? 
Are  they  not  always  appropriated  to  one  peculiar  use  ?  Dares  any 
one  put  them  to  any  other  ?  But  you  are  more  holy  than  these 
vessels,  yea,  much  more  holy.  Why  then  do  you  pollute  and  de- 
file yourself?  You  stand  in  heaven,  and  do  you  still  use  railing? 
You  converse  with  angels,  and  do  you  yet  revile  ?  You  are  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  holy  kiss,  and  do  you  yet  revile  ?  God  hath  ho- 
noured and  adorned  your  mouth  so  many  ways,  by  angelical  hymns, 
^  y  food,  not  angelical,  but  super-angelical,  by  his  own  kisses,  and 
oy  his  own  embraces,  and  do  you  after  all  these  revile  ?  Do  not,  I 
beseech  you..    Let  that  which  is  the  cause  of  so  many  evils  be  ^^ir 
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from  the  Bod  d!F  %  GhristiaA."^  <<  Be  gmtefol  to  thy  BenefiMtor 
by  an  excellent  conversation ;  consider  the  greatness  of  the  sacri- 
fiee,  and  let  that  engage  thee  to'  adorn  every  member  of  thy  body. 
Consider  what  then  tiJcest  in  thy  hwd,  and  never  after  endure  to 
strike  any  man ;  do  not  disgrace  that  hand  by  the  oili  of  fi^tmg 
and  quarrelling,  which  has  been  honoured  with  the  reception  of  so 
great  a  gift.  Consider  what  thoa  takest  in  thy  hand^atid  kiep  thy 
hand  free  from  all  robbery  imd  injustice.  Think  again,  how  thoa 
not  onfly  i^ivest  it  in  thy  hand,  but  pattest  it  to  thy  mionth ; .  and 
keep  thy  tongoe  pure,&om  all  filthy  and  contqmdious  speech,  from 
blasphemy  and  perjury,  and  all  words  of  the  like  aatutei  For  it  is 
a  moiBt  pernicious  thin^^  that  the  tongue,  which  ministers  in  such 
tremendous  mysteries,. and  is  dyed  wkh  the  purple  of  such  predois 
blood,  and  made  a  golden  sword,  shduld  be  put  to  the  vile  practice 
of  railing  and  reviling,  and  scuxtilous  and  abttoive  language*  ■  Be^ 
gard  with  veneration  the  honour  wherewith. Ood  has  honoured  it; 
and  do  not'  debase  it  to  Such  mean  offices  of  sin.  Consider  again, 
that  after  thy  hand  and  ihy  tongue,  ihj  hei^rt  reoehres  that  tire» 
ipendous  mystery :-— then  never  devise  wy  fraud  or  deottt  against 
thy  neighbour,  but  keep  thy  mind  pmce  from  all  mallcioad  designs. 
And  after  the  same  manner  guard  thy  eyes  and  thy  e^urs.'*  ^* 
3.  Act9  and  deportment  of  the  eommunicants  at  the  Lordn  tabk. 

1.  They  were  required  to  bring  certain  oblations  or  presents  of 
bread  and  wine.  The  bread  was  enveloped  in  a  white  linen  cloth 
called  fanoy  and  the  wine  was  contained  in  a  vessel  called  ama  or 
amula.  These  offerings  were  brought  to  .the  altar  after  the  deacon 
had  said,  ^^  Let  us  pray,-'  and  while  the  assembly  were  engaged  in 
singing  a  charity  hymn  appropriate  to  the  occasion.^  The  whole 
ceremony  is  minutely  related  in  the  note  below. ''^  THe  cpstom  was 
abolished  in  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  communicants  stood  during  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  with  their  fietces  toward  the  east.'*  ^^£ltante$  oramtUy 
q%kod  est  eignum  reeurreetionis,     Unde  etiam  omnibus  diehue  Do- 

*  Egregium  sane  reinotaa  antiquiUtis  pignus  ao  Testigimn  ad  k»o  usque  tam- 
pora  senratum.  Nimirom  alit  eadem  ecclesia  decern  senes  laicoa,  totidemqiM 
anuB,  qaonun  munaB  est,  quibusdam  aolemnibus  saoris  interesse.  Bomnt^  mc 
antique  veatium  genere  utuntur^  et  cum  tempos  offertorii  poscit,  ex  Ua  dao  mares 
Jimonibu*,  hoo  est,  mappis  candidis  inyoluti  accedant  ad  prathu  ffibfttrii^  et 
dextra  oblatat,  sinistra  arftulat  eum  vino  tenent,  quaa  sacerdos  illue  ab  altari  uaa 
cum  Qunistris  desoendens,  et  duo  argentea  rasa  deaurata  deferens  auscipit.  Idem 
snbinde  peragunt  et  foemina  dusB  anili  «tate  yenerande. — Muratom  Antiq.  ItmL 
1 5v. 
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minicis  id  ad  altars  observatuvj  et  hallelujah  eanitur^  quod  aignu 
fieat  actionem  nostram  futuram  non  esse  nisi  laudare  DeumJ*  *' 

8.  The  clergy,  according  to  their  ranks  respectively,  first  re- 
ceived the  elements ;  then  the  men,  and  lastly  the  women.^  They 
advanced  to  the  table  two  by  two.  After  the  fourth  century,  none 
but  the  clergy  were  usually  permitted  to  come  within  the  railing 
and  to  approach  the  altar.^ 

4.  The  conmiunicants  received  the  elements  sometimes  standing, 
sometimes  kneeling,  but  never  sitting.  They  took  the  bread  and 
cup  in  their  hands,  and  repeated  after  the  minister  the  sacramental 
formulary,  concluding  with  a  loud  ^^  Amen,"  to  signify  that  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.*  The  men  received  the  elements  with  uncovered  hands, 
previously  washed;  the  women  used  a  part  of  the  dominical  as  a 
napkin  with  which  to^  handle  them.  From  the  ninth  century,  the 
bread,  instead  of  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  communi- 
cants, was  placed  in  their  mouths,  to  prevent  its  being  sacrilegi- 
ously carried  home.  This  custom  is  still  observed  in  the  Lutheran 
church.  The  scrupulous  care  used  to  prevent  the  least  morsel  from 
1>eing  wasted  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
t;hat  the  Nestorians  still  exercise  the  same  caution  to  prevent  the 
^aste  of  any  particle  of  the  sacred  elements. 

At  the  close  of  the  communion  the  people  all  knelt  down  and 
received  the  blessing  of  the  priest,"  after  which  he  dismissed  them, 
saying,  "  Depart  in  peace." 

The  practice  of  kneeling  during  the  consecration  and  distribution 
of  the  elements  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  became  general  at  a  period  still  later." 

§9.  OF  THE  Elements. 

*      ^         (*)  Of  ^**  Bread. 

1.  Quality  of  the  irea(2.— The  question  whether  leavened  or  un- 
leavened  bread  should  be  used  in  the  sacrament  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  spirited  dispute  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  former  contended  for  the  use  of  leavened ;  the  latter,  of  un- 
leavened bread.  Without  attempting  a  protracted  discussion  of 
this  question,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  rule  was  given  by  our  Lord 
on  this  subject.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  he  used  the  unlea- 
vened bread  of  the  passover  or  common  bread  at  the  institution  of 
the  supper. 
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The  tarlj  Ohrbtian  writers  make  no  mention  of  the  nee  of  im- 
leavened  bread  in  edebrating  the  Lord'ii  tmpper.    Jnatin  Hartjr 
*  oallfl  it  expresftlj  oommon  bread,  xotwo^  ctf?^- 

-  The  bread  Nfor  the  eacrament  was  supplied  fireim  the  bUatioia 
which  the  .communicants  presented  at  the  eommencement  of  die 
solemnity^  and  was^  probaUj,  the  same  as  that  which  was  i^  com- 
mon use.  .      •  ' 

JVom  the  seyenth  century,  the  chvrch  at  Rome  «sed  mileaTened 
bread ;  and  the  chnrch  at  Constantinople  txmtikined  the  nse  of  o(te- 
mon  fermented  bread,  but  the  eai^trovenjf  between  the  two  dJiiircheB 
on  the  subject  originated,  with  Michael  Cmmkrins,  JBatriardi  of  Con' 
Btantinople,  in  the  year  1068,  and  was  continued  for  iwme  time  widt 
great  bitterness.  To  tins  day  the  one  oontinues  Ae  use  of  lea- 
Tened,  and  the  other  of  unleavened  bread. 

Protestants  regard^the  quality  of  the  bread  aa  of  no  import- 
ance. 7or  the  piost  part  they  discontinued,  at  the-  Beformalioni' 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread.    But  the  Lutherans  still  eontiilue  it* 

The  eleuients  continued  to  be  supplied  by  these'  4>blatiims*(ToUm- 
tary  gifts)  until  the  twelfth  or  thirteentK  oenturyw  Such  as  iM 
not  meeded  for  sacramental  uses  was  ^ren  to  the  poor.  ■  The  names 

*  Panis  bH  fermenUtus,  an  asymTn;  Tiniini,  rubrmn  an 'album,  nihil  rtftrt 
FermeDtatum  et  Tulgarem  pan^m  fiiisse  ante  tempus  Alexandri  Romani  Spiaoopi, 
narrant  histoiie:  qui  primus  azymo  pane  deleotatus  eat;  qua  id  ratione,  non 
'  Tideo,  nisi  ut  plebis  oculos  novo  spectaculo  in  admiraUonem  traberetmagis,  quam 
nt  animos  proba  religions  institueret     Omnes  objure,  qui  tsI  IstI  aliqno  pietatis 
studio  tanguntur,  annon  evidenter  perspieiant,  et  quanto  pr»elariua  Del  gloria 
hlc  resplendeat,  et  quanto  affluentior  spiritualis  oonsolationis  sttaTltas  ad  fidriss 
transeat,  quam  in  istis  frigidis  et  bistrioniois  nugis,  qu»  nullum  aliun  usum  af- 
.  ferunt,  nisi  ut  stupentis  populi  sensum  fallunt. — Caltin.  Itut,  Chr,  ReL  lib.  it.  c. 
XTii.  2  43.    Panis  asymus  ne  sit  an  fermentatus,  non  magnopere  putamus  labo- 
randum. — Beza,  J^.  12,  ad  AngUc,  Ecd,  Patres.     Odioea  ezcitata  eat  eontentio 
super  materia  cosne  dominicfe,  contendentibus  his,  paile  aiymo,  aliia  Tero  fer- 
mentato  esse  ntendum.    Atqui  apud  yeieres  quondam  de  his  v$Jlm  moVebantar 
rixes.     Nam  ecolesie  pro  libertate  sua  utebantur  utroque.    Yidetur  qiiidem  Do- 
minus  In  prima  ilia  cosna  usus  esse  pane  asymo,  in  mensa  ex  Teteri  more  otle- 
brai^di  Pasohatis  relicto,  unde  non  pauoso  ecoleum  infermemtato  pane  une  nmt, 
qu8B  tamen  fermentato  pane  utentes,  non  damnabant  Iwreaeoa. — Bullunxib.  igp. 
Oerhord,  Loc.  Theol.  x.     Fennentati  leque  ao  asyml  panis  in  euehariatia  liber 
usus  est,  dum  modo  ne  alteruter  oeu  necessarius  et  nullo  oasu  mutabilia  pnsseri- 
batur.'    Uterque  analogiam  quandam  ftmdit :  llle  nutritionis  plenioria ;  hie  rin* 
Oeritatis  et  sanctitatis,  ad  quam  eueharistia  obligat,  mijorls.    Nostrm  eecleriM 
usum  asyml  a  Zuinglio,  extemorum  ^usmodi  plane  incurioso  et  interiomm  9Xt^ 
npiritualium  t^acissimo,  retentum,  ceu  fVactioni  idt  distributioni  opportuniorem; 
ut  mutarent,  haotenus  induei  non  potderunt,  novandl  periculum  metuentei^ 
IIkidbookb.  Corp,  TheoL  Chrut,  Loc,  xxy.  {  7B.  *  "c 
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of  the  donors  were  publicly  rehearSedv  and  prayers  for  them  in- 
yited.  These  offerings  were  in  time  perverted  to  enrich  the  clergy; 
one  moiety  being  distributed  to  the  subordinate  orders,  and  the 
other  to  the  bishop,  who  also  had  the  disposal  of  such  as  was  given 
in  the  parish  churches.'*' 

2.  jFarm  of  the  bread. — Until  we  pass  the  period  which  appro- 
priB^y  belongs  to  the  period  contemplated  in  this  work,  the  bread 
of  the  eucharist  was  selected  from  the  offerings  of  the  communi- 
cants, without  regard  to  any  peculiar  form.  But  Catholic  super- 
stition has  raised  many  idle  questions  respecting  the  form  and 
consistency  of  the  bread,  the  mingling  of  oil,  of  salt,  and  of  cheese, 
the  image  to  be  imprinted  upon  it,  the  inscription,  &c.,  which  it  were 
foreign  to  our  purpose  to  relate. 

The  eucharistic  bread  in  the  church  of  Rome  is  styled  the  hoitj 
hoetia*  It  consists  of  cakes,  of  meal  and  water,  made  small,  circu- 
lar, and  thin,  like  wafers,  by  which  name  it  is  frequently  called. 
These  wafers  have  been  known  by  various  names,  as  panes  eucha- 
riitict,  saeramentales^  orbicitlares,  tesselati,  reticulatiy  placentSB  or- 
HeulareSy  nebtda,  and  spuma  panisy  crustula  farracta^  caroneey 
panes  numtUariij  denaria  saeramentorum^  etc.  By  the  enemies 
of  religion  it  has  also  been  stigmatized  with  various  opprobrious 
epithets. 

The  host  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  form  above  mentioned 
since  the  rise  of  the  controversy  with  the  Greek  church  in  1053. 

The  use  of  these  thin  cakes  is  discarded  by  most  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  but  retained  by  the  Lutherans. 

(b)  Of  the  Wine. 

1.  Colour  of  the  wine. — ;The  common  wine  of  Palestine  is  of  a 
red  or  dark  colour.*  Such  was  the  wine  which  our  Saviour  used  at 
the  sacrameik,  as  it  wotdd  seem  both  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  from  the  declaration  this  is  my  bloody  as  well  as  from  the  scrip- 
tural expression,  the  blood  of  the  grape,  etc.  The  colour  of  the 
wine  was  not  considered  as  essential,  but  the  red  wines  were  gene- 
rally preferred  to  the  white.*  In  the  Greek  church  and  some  Pro- 
testant churches  on  the  continent  white  wine  is  used,  but  this  is  not 
regarded  as  important. 


•  :■*  De  his  quiD  in  paroohianiB  ecclesiiB  offeruntar. — Cone.  AureL  o.  ziy. ;  De  Oh 
iuiotUims^  0.  XV. 
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Cfiie  mixture  dfvrin^  mth  waUr. — ^Tbe  aaeieiit  ehivches^  imi- 
Versally  mixed  water  irith  the  sacrliinental  wine.  This  murture  wis 
called  xpdfiOy  fropi  xsfdvw(ju^  mueeo.  Bj  ihe  Latin  anthon  it 
was  styled  mbctumj  temperatum.  Some  speak  of  this  mixing  of 
wine  with  water  as  an  express  precept  of  ChrisC*  Others  .celjr  upon 
precedent  and  'early  usage  for  aathority^'  Bat  whatever  maj;  haTe 
been  the  origin  of  thift  custom,  it  was  abnndantly  .anthoriied  ^  the 
canons  of  the  chnnsh^^  and  early  became  an  established  usage. 

The  Armenians  nsed  wine  alone ;  others  ^naed  only  water ;  but 
both  were  condemned  as  heretics. 

Protestants,  at  the  Reformation,  abandoned  this  ancient-  rite  of 
the  church,  not  as  being  unlawful  or  injurious,  but  because  it  was 
maintained  by  the  Catholics  merely  on  the  ground  of  eoclesia^tioal 
authority. 

The  proportion  of  water  mixed  with  the  wine  varied  at  differait 
times.  Sometimes,  it  was  one^burth ;  at  others,  one*third.  Hie 
Western  church  mixed  cold  water  only.  The  Qreek  church'  first 
mixed  cold  water,  and  afterward  added  warm  water,  just  before  the 
distribution. .  This  was  said  to  be  emblematical  at  once  of  the  fire 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  water  which  flowed  from  our  Saviour's 
side.' 

Yarions  other  idle  questions  relating  to  the  sacred  elements  at 
times  agitated  the  church ;  and  various  superstitious  ceremonies 
were  observed  by  different  branches  of  the  church,  which  it  were 
superfluous  to  mention  in  detail.  With  some  it  was  a  question,  of 
what  form  and  of  what  material  the  bread  should  be  made—* whether 
of  the  flour  of  wheat  or  barley,  or  of  that  of  some  other  grain. 
Others  mingled  salt  and  oil  with  the  bread.  Some  substituted 
water  for  wine.  Others  used  wine  mingled  with  water,  at  one  time 
cold,  at  another  warm,  and  again  mixed  with  vinegar.  Indeed,  this 
sacred  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  itself  so  simple  and  so  irn* 
pressive,  has  been  dishonoured,  at  times,  by  casuistical  discussions 
too  ridiculous  to  be  gravely  related ;  and  desecrated  by  rites  too 
horrible  to  be  mentioned. 

§  10.   OF  THE   COKSECRATIOK  OF  THE   ELEMENTS. 

The  consecration  of  the  elements  began  at  an  early  period  to  be 
performed  with  great  formality,  and  with  a  set  form  of  words  and 
prayer,  which  were  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  different 
churches.     It^  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  work  to 
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enumerate  the  yarions  controversies  that  have  prevailed  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  general,  the  charoh  has  agreed  that  the  elements  should 
be  det  apart  ta  a  sacramental  use  by  pray^.  The  words  given  in 
the  original  institution  were  uniformly  included  in  the  Consecrating 
prayer.  Some  contended  that  a  personal  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Wf^i  essential  to  a  due  consecration  of  the  elements.  But  all 
agreed  in  supplicating  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  to  sanctify  these 
gifts  to  them,  and  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  f.  e.  of  the  benefits  of  his  death. 

Elevation  of  the  host. — As  early,  perhaps,  as  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  it  became  customary  in  the  Eastern  church  to  exhibit  the 
consecrated  elements  to  the  people,  to  excite  their  veneration  for 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  sacrament.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
host  became  the  subject  of  adoration,  under  the  notion  that  the  ele- 
ments, by  transubstantiation,  became  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
This  theological  dogma  was  introduced  into  Gaul  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  into  Germany  in  the  thirteenth. 

§11.   OF  TBB   DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE  ELE&ENTS. 

Both  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  universally  administered  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  alike  imtil  about  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
cup  began,  in  the  Western  church,  gradually  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  laity,  on  account  of  the  disorders  to  which  the  use  of  it  had 
given  rise."*"  The  Greek  retains  substantially  the  ancient  custom. 
Protestants  universally  concur  in  administering  both  elements. 

*  Cei^tun  est,  omnes  passim  dericos  et  laicos  yiros  et  mulieres,  sub  utraqao 
specie  sacra  xnysteria  antiquitus  sumsisse,  cum  solemn!  eorum  celebrationi  ade- 
rant  etofTerebant  et  de  oblatis  participabant.  Extra  sacrificium  yero  et  extra 
tccleaiam  semper  et  ubique  .oommunio  sub  una  specie  in  usu  fuit.  Prime  parti 
assertionis  consentiunt  omnes,  tam  catholici  quam  sectarii ;  nee  eam  negare  po- 
test, qui  Tel  levissima  rerc^m  eocleslasticarum  notitia  imbutus  sit.  Semper  enim 
et  ubique  ab  eeclesiffi  primordiis  usque  ad  saeoulum  xii.  sub  specie  panis  et  yini 
commumcanmt  fideles ;  coepitque  paulatim  ejus  seeculi  initio  usus  calicis  obso- 
lescere^  plerisqUe  episcopis  eum  populo  interoidentibus  ob  periculum  irrcTerentin 
et  eifusionia^  quod  ineyitabile  erat  aucta  fidelium  multitudine,  in  qua  deesse  non 
poterani  minus  cauti  et  attenti  et  parum  religiosL  .  .  Paulatim  introducta  est 
communio  sub  sola  sji^ciA  panis,  posteaquam  intolerandi  abusus  religiosos  anti- 
fltites  ad  abrogandum  oommunem  calicis  usum  indnzerunt.  Moribus  enim  immu- 
tatis  leges  quoque  mutandss  sunt,  que  aliquando  utiles  atque  optimn  fuerunt. 
H»c  autem  mtflatio  facta  est  primum  a  diyersi^  episcopis  in  sufs  ecclesiis,  deinde 
a  Bynodo  Constantiensi  canonica  sanctione  pro  omnibus  stabilita. — Bona,  Rer, 
Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  xriii.  {1.  Ab  eodesie  exordio  ad  seculum  usque  xii.  eucha- 
ristiam  etiam  laicis  aub  utraque  specif  in  publico  aolemnique  euohariatin  minify 
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The  ftrietest  order  vis  otaciTed  vnder  the  biermrdbj  in  dis- 
tribotuig  the  elemente  to  the  different  ranks  of  people.  The  elergj 
first  reoeired  them,  and  the  others  in  a  regolar  sincwwiwi  ^  TUi 
role  is  disregarded  by  Fhitestuits^  with  the  eieeptiflB  of  the  Eng- 
lish Episcopal  church* 

The  conmnmicants  receiTed  the  elements  at  the  altar..  The 
Coondl  of  Laodicea,^  in  the  fonrth  ccntuy,  c.  19,  however,  ad- 
mitted only  the  dergy  to  the  altar.  The  laity,  and  eonmonicants 
of  the  other  sex,  from  this  time^  nsnaUy  receiTed  the  cleaieBta  frcna 
without  the  chanoeL 

It  is  obserraUe  that  the  primiti?e  ChristiaBB  nsed  no  establidied 
torn  in  presenting  the  d^aenfo.  This  is  the  more  lemarlcabk^ 
inasmodi  as  Aey  were  so  earefid  in  r^ard  to  their  bapCisasl 
fomralary ;  and  is  to  be  aocoonted  for  only  from  the  laet  that  the 
form  of  the  oripnal  institution  was  introdoeed  into  the  sacramentsl 
prayer. 

The  earliest  form  of  whidi  wo  have  any  record  was  also  the  most 
simple  and  concise.  In  presenting  the  elements  respectiTely,  tho 
prending  elder  said:  ^^The  body  of  Christ ;  theblood  of  Christ; 
the  cop  of  life."  To  which  the  commnnicant  replied,  ^  Amen.*^* 
This  response  was,  in  time,  omitted  by  the  laity,  and  only  repeated 
by  the  clergy ;  bat  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  this  change  took 
place. 

Under  Gregory  the  Ch'eat,  and  sabeeqnently,  the  forms  following 

terio  Mmw  miautrftiam,  (etsi  Bon  temper  et  neeeeeario,)  iraniis  eet  inter  eathoB- 
Heoe  qui  ignormt,  si  yel  leTiBsima  remm  ecdesiasticanim  Bothim  sit  imlmtm^ 
Temn  ereeeente  indies  fidelinm^  nnaiero,  enm  sanguis  bob  raro  a  popido  i^bw 
eaato  et  pamm  relig;loso  ftierii  effnsus,  primnm  introduota  ftut  eonsnetndo,  il 
ope  tabnU  vel  fistula  enjnsdam  snmeretBr,  qnm  fnndo  ealieis»  teste  LindsBt, 
qnandoqne  fait  fermminata,  ne  ob  inonltioris  popnii  mstieitateni  tarn  Cscile  ti- 
ftindi  posset.  Ast  cum  et  hee  praxis  saa  habcret  iBeoauBoda,  ecepeniBt  saeer* 
dotes  popnlo  psBom  encharistieam  pretioeo  saagoiBe  iatinetiira  distribnere :  qvi 
BIOS  ssMmlo  xL  et  ziL  maltis  eeelesiis  ftut  familiaris.  Yemm  euni  iUoai  repro- 
barint  eeclesitB  alin,  nee  ineoBTeaieatiis  satis  iretar  obTiaai,  ealieis  asus  sve. 
yJH.  semper  semperqae  minai,  et  tandem  sa»e.  xiT.  fere  generaliter  obeolescere 
eopit,  donee  ame,  zt.  post  ezortam  Hassitaram  bseresin  caliz  pablico  eoelssus 
deereto  laieis  oamibas  f^erit  snblatas. — K&axeb,  d$  IMurg,  p.  667. 

*  Ordo  coauBBBioais  luc  erat,  at  priBM>  qaidem  eelefaraas  seipeam  oomamai* 
earet»  deinde  episeopos,  si  qai  aderant,  Tel  presbjteros  simal  earn  eo  ^naxia 
ageates :  tam  diaooaos,  sabdiaeoaos  et  elericos,  moaacbos,  diaooaissas  et  saeras 
Tbrgiaes;  aorissime  popalam  adjaTantibas  preebyteris,  primam  Tiros,  postea 
malieres.  Idem  in  ealieis  distribatioae  senrabatar,  nisi  qaod  presbjteri  per  se 
iUam  samebant,  diaeoai  a  presbTteris,  reliqni  a  diaconis,  ut  ex  ordiae  Romaao 
•t  ei  OnMoraa  Kaehdogio  eonstat. — ^Bo3U»  &tf,  Lihirg,  lib.  u.  c  xrii.  p.  858. 
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were  in  use :  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesiis  idhrist  preserve  you 
unto  eternal  life/'  "  The  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  is  given  to  you  for  the  remission  of  sins."  "  May  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God  be  to  yon  the  salvation  of  soul 
and  body."  ^^May  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
avail  you  to  the  remission  of  sans,  and  to  life  eternal."' 

When  the  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  the  form  of  distribution 
ran  thus :  ^^  The  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  dipped  in  his  blood, 
preserve  your  soul  Unto  everlasting  life.""* 

The  Syriac  and  Greek  churches  had  also  each  their  own  peculiar 
forms.  But  the  Protestant  churches  have,  with  great  propriety, 
feetored  the  original  and  significant  form:  ^^Take,  eat:  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  broken  for  you,"  etc. 

Abuses  connected  with  the  celebration  of  this  ordinance  very 
early  crept  into  the  church.*  To  correct  these  the  bread  and  wine 
were  at  one  time  mingled  together ;  at  another,  the  wine  was  with- 
held, and  the  bread  only  administered;  and  again  the  elements 
were  presented  to  the  lips,  instead  of  being  delivered  into  the  hands. 
The  Protestant  churches,  generally,  have  returned  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  presenting  the  bread  and  wine  singly  into  the  hands  of 
each  communicant.  * 

The  custom  of  the  Gh*eek  church  was  to  receive  the  sacrament 
standing,  and  such  at  first  was  probably  the  usage  of  the  Western 
church. 

What  remained  of  the  consecrated  elements  was  sometimes  dis- 
tributed to  the  communicants  who  remained,  sometimes  given  to 
duldren,  at  other  times  burned,  and  again  reserved  for  private 
communion.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  most  common 
usage.  After  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  became  a  dogma 
of  the  church,  the  elements  were  gathered  up  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care,  as  they  still  are  in  the  Catholic  church. 

§12.  OP  THE  ACCOMPANYINQ  BITES. 

1.  Psalmody  in  connection  with  the  Sacrament — ^The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  prescribe  the  34th  Psalm  to  be  sung  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  certain  parts  being  supposed  peculiarly  appropriate.*  "  I  will 
bless  the  Lord  at  all  times."  ^^  0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good."  Certain  other  psalms  were  also  in  use  in  different  churches, 
such  as  the  133d,  "Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity,"  or  the  45th,  "My  heart  is  in- 
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diting  a  good  matter,"  or  tlie  145th,  "  I  will  extol  thee,  my  God, 
0  King."  To  these  may  be  added  the  42d,  43d,  and  139th 
Psalms.'  These  were  sung  during  the  distribution.  Besides  these, 
it  was  customary  to  begin  and  to  conclude  the  whole  ceremony  with 
some  solemn  form  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  communicants  joined.  These  were  selected,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  book  of  Psalms ;  but  they  varied  in  different 
times  and  places. 

2.  Of  the  kisB  of  charity,^ — This  form  of  salutation^  as  a  token  of 
Christian  affection,  appears  to  have  been  an  apostolic  custom,  Rom. 
xvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  Thess.  v.  26 ;  1  Pet.  v. 
14,  and  was  perpetuated  for  many  centuries.  It  was  appropriately 
one  of  the  rites  of  the  sacramental  service ;  but  was  observed  on 
common  occasions  of  public  worship.  It  was  omitted  on  Good 
Friday,  in  remembrand^  of  the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
In  the  Eastern  church  it  preceded  the  consecration ;  in  the  Western, 
it  followed  that  rite. 

The  different  sexes,  however,  were  not  permitted  to  interchange 
this  salutation  one  with  another.  Many  other  precautions  were  also 
used  to  prevent  abuses  which  might  be  expected  to  Arise  out  of  this 
practice.*  It  was  for  the  enemies  of  Christianity  the  occasion  of 
abundant  reproach ;  but  it  was  still  continued  through  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  even  to  the  thirteenth,  when  it  appears  to  have 
ceased. 

The  following  passage  from  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  is  worthy  of  remark  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  for 
its  prescription  concerning  this  token  of  Christian  charity  and  con- 
cord. "  After  the  bishops'  sermons,  (/Uf ra  ta^  6(it?uag  riov  eTUr 
CxoTtuv,)  let  a  prayer  for  the  catechumens  be  first  pronounced. 
When  the  catechumens  have  left  the  church,  let  the  prayer  for  the 
penitents  {ro)V  iv  (leravoiq)  be  said.  After  these  have  received 
imposition  of  hands  {Tipooe^^vrop  vno  X^^P^)  *^^  haYe  retired, 
let  the  three  prayers  of  the  faithful  {roxv  niarcav  Ta$  BVXOi<;  t^ig) 
be  offered ;  the  first  in  silence,  {hid  CiuyTtytg,)  but  the  second  and 
third  aloud,  (^tct  TlpoC^VTiOeog.)  Then  let  the  kiss  be  given,  {rrv 
elpr.vyjVy)  i,  e.  the  kiss  of  peace.  When  the  presbyters  have  given 
this  kiss  to  the  bishop,  let  the  laity  exchange  it  among  themselves. 
Hereupon  let  the  holy  sacrifice  be  accomplished.  But  it  is  permit- 
ted to  the  clergy  {roig  leparixoig)  alone  to  approach  the  altar 
and  communicate  there."  All  this  proceeds  upon  the  system  of 
secret  instruction. 
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8.  Ineense  ahcl  the  sign  of  the  cros9. — The  use  of  incense  in  con- 
nection with  the  sacrament  was  unknown  in  the  church  until  the 
time  of  Grregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 
After  this  period  it  became  prevalent  in  the  churches.  It  was  one 
of  a  multitude  of  perversions  which  resulted  from  the  attempt  to 
make  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  a  pattern  and 
type  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  signing  of  the  cross  has  a  higher  antiquity.  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Basil/  Ghryspstom,^  and  Augustin/  and  is  diBtinctly  mentioned 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions^  as  a  part  of  the  sacramental  ser- 
vice. This  ceremony  may  have  been  the  means  of  exciting  the  de- 
votion and  confirming  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians,  but  it  be- 
came die  occasion  of  such  superstition  that  it  is  deservedly  neglected 
in  Protestant  churches.  The  Roman  missal  directs  the  use  of  this 
sign  no  less  than  fifty-five  times. 

§13.   OF  THE  AGAPiE,  OR  FEASTS   OF   CHARITY. 

These  feasts  were  usually  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
Lord's  supper;  but  not  as  a  necessary  part  of  it.  From  their  con- 
nection with  this  ordinance,  the  following  account  of  them  is  in- 
serted in  this  place. 

The  history  of  the  common  meals  or  feasts  in  the  church,  called 
agapae,  (dyOTtat,  more  frequently  than  in  the  singular,  ri  dya7t>7,) 
is  in  many  respects  obscure.  It  appears  that  they  were  not  inde- 
pendent rited,  but  always  connected  with  some  act  or  office  of  public 
worship.  When  they  were  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Lord's 
supper,  they  seem  to  have  taken  place  before  the  administration  of 
that  sacrament,  in  conformity  with  the  cifcimistances  of  the  ori- 
ginal institution,  which  took  place  "after  supper."  .1  Cor.  xi.  25. 
This  arrangement  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  disorders  which 
St.  Paul  so  sharply  reproved  in  the  Corinthian  church ;  and  the 
inconvenience  of  it  becoming  generally  manifest,  it  was  soon  made 
the  practice  of  the  church  to  qelebrate  the  Lord's  supper  first,  and 
even  to  dispense  with  attendance  at  the  feast  which  followed, 
although  all  Christians  were  required  to  contribute  provisions  for  it, 
according  to  their  ability.* 

But,  even  under  these  altered  circumstamses,  the  love-feasts  were 
frequently  attended  with  intemperance,  and  other  serious  disorders, 
which  form  subjects  of  grave  complaint  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.'     This  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  the 
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ehuge  in  tlie  timeH>f  celebratiBg  the  Lord's  supper^  ibeftdy  men- 
tioned, from  the  evemng  to  the  early  part  of  the  morningi.  And 
henoe  it  was,  that  afterward  the  holding  of  agqpn  within  the 
churches  was  forbidden*'  And  hy  this  regulation  the  agapse  be- 
came entirely  distinct  from  the  eucharist^  which  contiiicifed  to  be 
publicly  celebrated  in  the  churcL 

.  1.  Oriffin  of  the  name  and  of  the  ctutam. — ^Tbe  Greek  w^ 
agapee,  dydTtrij  which  signifies  love,  or  charrity,  is  used  in.eodesissti- 
cal  antiquities  to  denote  a  certain  feast,  of  which  all  members  of 
the  church,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  partook  together;  in- 
tended  to  denote  .and  cherish  those  dispositions  of  brotherly  love 
and  affection  which  the  gospel  prescribes  to  the  disQiples  of  Jesus. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  occurs  only  once  in  this  sense  of 
feaet  ofcharityy  or  fove;feait,namely  in  theEpistkof  St.  Jude,  verse 
12,  and  there  it  is  found  in  the  plural  number ;  but  the  pbaenrancs 
itself  is  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  records,  under  other  names,  as 
meaty  tablee.  Acts  ii.  46 ;  vL  2.  The  word  was  retained  by  eccle- 
siastical writers,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  significant  ap- 
pellations ;  e.  g.  cv(at6aia^  banquete ;  xoivai  rfaate^au^^  pnbUe 
t^blee;  xoivai  iaridcef^fppiliefeaete;  ^im^i  j(X)Lvdf  public  9up- 
per$.  This  use  of  the  t^rm  CLyd^TtH!  is  not  found  in  the  writings 
of  any  profane  authors  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  occurs  in 
the  works  of  Plutarch  and  Celsus,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from 
the  Christians. 

It  is  certain  that  the  feast  of  charity  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Christian  church.  See  Acts  ii.  46 ;  vi.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xL 
16-84.  Some  writers  suppose  that  this  custom  had  its  remote  ori- 
gin in  the  practice  of  the  heathen ;  while  others  regard  it  as  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  it  is  perhaps  still  more 
probable  that  it  originated  simply  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
Lord's  last  supper  with  his  disciples;  or  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  genius  of  a  religion  which  is  eminently 
a  bond  of  brotherly  union  and  concord  among  its  sincere  professors. 

After  the  example  of  the  Jewish  passover,  and  of  the  original 
institution,  the  Lord's  supper  was  accordingly  at  first  united  with  a 
eocial  meal.  Both  constituted  a  whole,  representing  a  communion 
of  the  faithful  with  their  Lord,  and  their  brotherly  commxmion  with 
one  another ;  both  together  were  called  the  supper  of  the  Lord, 
(Seinvov  rov  xvpioVj  heinvov  xv^iaxov^  the  supper  of  love, 
(d^''tt7C>7.)  There  was  a  daily  celebration  of  this  Christian  commu- 
nion in  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem ;  the  phrase  x?uqjf  dprov. 
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breaking  of  bread,  m  Acts  ii.  46,  is  most  probably  16  be  understood 
of  them  both  together.  In  like  manner  we  find  them  both  united 
in  the  first  ohorch  at  Corinth ;  and  so  it  probably  was  with  the  in- 
nocent, simple  meal  of  the  Christians  of  which  Pliny  speaks,  in  his 
report  to  the  empenur  Trajan.  On  the  contrary,,  in  the  description 
given  by  Justin  Martyr,  we  find  the  celebration  of  the  supper 
entirely  S€|Murated  from  those  feasts  of  brotherly  love,  if  indeed 
.they  still  continued  to  exist  in  those  churches  which  he  had  in  viciw. 
This  separation  was  occasioned  partly  by  irregularities  similar  to 
those  whioh  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian  church,  when  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  in  these  feasts  became  unsuited  to  the  holy  rite  which 
followed,  and  partly  by  local  circumstances^  which  prevented  gene- 
rally the  institution  of  such  social  meals.  In  truth,  these  meals 
were  especially  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  heathen, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  strangest  and  most  malicious  reports; — a  cir- 
oomstance  which  may  have  early  led  to  their  abolition  or  less  fre- 
qilent  observance. 

We  now  speak  first  of  these  feasts  orbrotherly  love,  as  they  were 
afterward,  when,  separated  from  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  they  went 
under  the  particular  name  6f  agap»,  {ayOTtcu.)  At  these,  all  dis- 
tinctions of  earthly  condition  and  rank  were  to  disappear  in  Christ. 
All  were  to  be  one  in  the  Lord ;  rich  and  poor,  high  and  Ipw, 
masters  and  servants,  were  to  cat  together  at  a  common  table. 
We  have  the  description  of  such  a  feast  of  agapsd  by  Tertullian.^ 
(Already  cited,  p.  274;.) 

2.  Mode  of  celebration, — In  the  earliest  accounts  which  have 
oome  down  to  us,  we  find  that  the  bishop  or  presbyter  presided  at 
these  feasts.^  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  food  was  dressed  in 
the  place  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast,  or  was  previously 
prepared  by  individual  members  of  the  church  at  their  own  homes ; 
bat  perhaps  either  of  these  plans  was  adopted  indifferently,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Before  eating,  the  guests  washed  their  hands ; 
and  a  public  prayer  was  offered  up.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was 
then  read,  and  the  president  proposed  some  questions  upon  it,  which 
were  answered  by  the  persons  present.  After  this,  any  accounts 
which  had  been  received  respecting  the  affairs  of  other  churches 
were  recited ;  for,  at  that  time,  such  accounts  were  regularly  trans 
mitted  from  one  community  to  another,  by  moans  of  ^hich  all 
Christians  became  acquainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
whole  body,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  sympathize  with,  and  in 
many  cases  to  assist  each  other.     Letters  from  bishops  and  other 
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eminent  members  of  the  church,  together  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs,  were  also  recited  on  this  occasion ;  and  hymns  or  psalms 
were  sung.^  At  the  close  of  the* feast,  money  was  also  collected 
for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  poor,  prisoners,  and  per- 
sons who  had  suficred  shipwreck.  Before  the  meeting  broke  np, 
all  Xhe  members  of  the  church  embraced  each  other,  in  token  of 
mutual  brotherly  love ;  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  concluded  with 
a  philanthropic  prayer.' 

As  the  number  of  Christians  increased,  various  deviations  from 
the  original  practice  of  celebration  occurred,  which  called  for  the 
censure  of  the  governors  of  the  church.^  In  consequence  of  these 
irregularities,  it  was  appointed  that  the  president  should  deliver  to 
each  guest  his  portion  separately,  and  that  the  larger  portions 
should  be  distributed  among  the  presbyters,  deacons,  and  other 
officers  of  the  church. 

While  the  church  was  exposed  to  persecution,  these'feasts  were 
not  only  conducted  with  regularity  and  good  order,  but  were  made 
subservient  to  Christian  edification,  and  to  the  promotion  of  bro- 
therly love,  and  of  that  kind  of  concord  and  union  which  was  spe- 
cially demanded  by  the  eircumstances  of  the  times.'  None  but  full 
members  of  the  church  were  allowed  to  be  present ;  catechumens, 
penitents,  Jews,  and  heathens,  being  carefully  excluded."^  A  cus- 
tom of  admitting  baptized  children,  which  was  introduced  at  an 
early  period,  was  afterward  abandoned  as  inconvenient." 

3.  Tiyne  and  Place  of  Celebration, —  Time  ^f  day. — These  feasts, 
as  well  as  all  Christian  assemblies,  were  held,  at  first,  whenever  and 
wherever  opportunity  would  permit,  consistently  with  safety.  The 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  refer  to  the  agapse  afford  no 
intimation  of  the  time  of  day  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  unless 
indeed  we  regard  Acts  xx.  7,  as  supplying  some  information  on  this 
point.  From  Tertullian  it  would  appear  that  they  were  held  in  the 
night ;  for  he  calls  them  ccense  and  ccenulse^  in  contradistinction  to 
prandia;  and  this  writer  gives  us  to  understand  that  lights  were 
required  in  the  place  in  which  the  feast  was  made.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  nocturnal  celebration  was  more  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity than  of  choice. 

According  to  the  account  of  Pliny  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  it 
would  seem  that  in  his  time  (in  Bithynia,  at  least)  these  feasts  were 
held  in  the  daytime." 

On  the  M^hole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
did  not  permit  the  uniform  observance  of  any  fixed  hour  or  time  of 
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di^j  for  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  during  the  earliest  period  of 
the  church,  while  it  was  exposed  to  persecution.    " 

^<^y  '^f  the  week. — These  feasts  were  ordinarily  held  on  the  first 
day  of  the  ,week,  or  Sunday ;  but  the  celebration  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  exclusively  confined  to  that  day." 

Place  of  meeting. — ^At  first,  the  agapse  were  celebrated  in  pri- 
vate houses,  or  in  other  retired  places,  in  which  the  Christians  met 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  After  the  erection  of  churches, 
these  feasts  were  held  within  their  walls ;  until,  abuses  having  oc- 
curred which  rendered  the  observance  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity 
of  such  places,  this  practice  was  forbidden.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  enacted  ^^that  agapse 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  churches ;"  a  prohibition  which  was 
repeated  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  891 ;  anjJ  was 
afterward  strictly  ei\joine4  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  ceturies.'^ 
By  the  efibrts  of  Gregory  of  Neocaesarea,  Chrysostom,  and  others, 
a  custom  was  generally  established  of  holding  the  agapae  only  under 
ttees,  or  some  other  shelter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  churches ; 
and  from  that  time  the  clergy  and  other  principal  members  of  the 
church  were  recommended  to  withdraw  from  them  altogether. 

In  the  early  church,  it  was  usual  to  celebrate  agapae  on  the  festi- 
vals of  martyrs,  agapse  natalitise^  at  their  tombs;  a  practice  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
concerning  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.^ 

These  feasts  were  sometimes  celebrated  on  a  smaller  scale,  at 
marriages,  agapae  connitbiales,  and  funerals,  agapae  funeralee. 

4.  Abolition  of  the  cte^iom.— These  agapae  lost  -by  degrees  their 
true  original  significancy,  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
tain except  under  the  first  simple  relations  of  the  communities. 
They  became  often  a  lifeless  form,  no  longer  animated  by  the 
original  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  which  removed  all  distinctions  be- 
tween men  and  united  together  all  hearts  as  one.  Many  abuses 
crept  into  them,  which  furnished  occasion  for  the  maliciously  dis- 
posed to  present  the  whole  solemnity  in  the  most  unfavourable  light. 
As  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  some  attributed  undue  import- 
ance to  the  dead  form,  as  an  opus  operatum  ;  others  unjustly  con- 
demned the  whole  custom,  without  distinguishing  the  right  use  of 
it  from  its  abuse ;  neither  party  being  any  longer  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  simple,  childlike  spirit  in  which  this  festival  had  origi- 
nated. Wealthy  individuals  of  the  church  provided  agapae  of  this 
sort,  and  imagined  they  had  done  something  peculiarly  meritorious ; 
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and  hero,  where  all  should  be  on  a  level,  attention  began  to  be  paid 
to  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  clergy,  who  should  have  set  an  ex- 
ample of  humility  to  all,  allowed  themselves  to  be  distinguished 
by  outward  preferences  unworthy  of  their  calling.  An  ungentle, 
morose,  ascetic  spirit  condemned  these  a^ap»  altogether,,  and 
eagerly  caught  at  every  particular  instance  of  abuse  on  these  occa- 
sions, which  was  set  out  in  exaggerated  colours,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  into  discredit  the  whole  custom.  Such  was  the  course  of 
TertuUian  after  he  became  a  Montanist.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
expresses  himself  with  greater  moderation;  although  he  declares 
his  opposition  to  those  who  imagined  they  could  purchase  with  ban- 
quets the  promises  of  God,  and  who  seemed  to  degrade  the  hea- 
venly name  of  love,  by  such  a  particular  appropriation  of  it  to  these 
banquets. 

The  celebration  of  the  agapsB  was  frequently  made  a  subject  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation  by  the^  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith,  even  during  the  earliest  and  best  ages  of  the  church.  In 
reply  to  these  groundless  attacks,  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  of 
those  times  was  successfully  vindicated  by  Tertullian,  Minucius 
Felix,  Origen,  and  others.  But  real  disorders  having  afterward 
arisen,  similar  to  those  which  are  rebuked  in  the  Corinthian  church, 
1  Cor.  xi.  21,  22,  and  having  proceeded  to  considerable  lengths,  it 
became  necessary  to  abolish  the  practice  altogether ;  and  this  task 
was  eventually  effected,  but  not  without  the  application  of  various 
means,  and  only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  The  Council 
of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  320,  (372)  c.  28,  forbade  the  use  of  the  church 
for  such  festivities  and  excesses.  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  a  few 
years  later,  severely  censured  these  excesses.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  latter,  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397,  c.  80,  re- 
newed the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which  was  re- 
peated in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Council  of  Orleans  of  the  West- 
ern cliurch,  and  again  in  the  seventh  century  by  that  of  the  Eastern 
church  at  Constantinople. 

§14.    SACRAMENTAL   UTENSILS. 

Our  Lord,  at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  without  doubt 
used  the  cup  which  was  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  on  festive 
occasions — simple  and  plain  like  the  rude  vessels  of  those  days. 
But  a  large  silver  goblet  was  in  use  at  Jerusalem  in  the  seventh 
century,  which  was  said  to  be  the  identical  cup  that  our  Lord  used 
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(m  that  ocowioii.  At  a  period  still  later,  the  inhabitants  of  Valen- 
cia in  Spain,  also  claimed,  with  equal  probability,  to  be  in  posses* 
sion  of  the .  identical  cup  which  was  presented  by  Christ  to  his 
disciples  at  that  time. 

The  cnp  which  was  used  by  the  primitive  church  was  of  no  pre- 
Boribed  form,  nor  of  any  uniform  material.  It  was  made  of  wood, 
horn,  glass,  or  marble,  according  to  circumstances.  But,  at  a  very 
early  period  the  sacramental  cup  began  to  be  wrought  with  great 
care,  and  to  be  made  of  the  most  costly  materials,  such  as  silver 
and  gold,  set  with  precious  stones.  In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  centuries,  the  use  of  vessels  made  of  horn,  wood,  glass,  lead, 
tin,  etc.,  was  forbidden,  and  each  church  was  required  to  have,  at 
least,  one  cap  and  plate  of  silver. 

Two  cups  were  generally  used,  one  exclusively  by  the  clergy,  the 
other,  of  larger  dimensions,  by  the  laity.  These  had  handles  at- 
tached 'to  their  sides.  The  sacramental  cup  of  the  Armenian 
church  is  said  to  contaixi  two  separate  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
the  wine  is  contained,  and  in  the  other  the  bread.  And  similar 
vessels  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Christian  church  ^previous 
to  the  eighth'  century.  They  then  began  to  be  made  with  a  pipe 
attached  to  them^  Uke  the  spout  of  a  teapot,  and  the  wine  was  re- 
ceived firom  the  vessel  by  suction.  These  spouts  were  called  fistulm 
euehariitm^  pagilareiy  arundines^  eannssy  eanaleSj  pipse.  These 
}^pes  were  used  to  prevent  the  waste  of  any  drop  of  the  consecrated 
wine  in  the  distribution  of  it.  Such  cups  are  still  in  use  in  some 
Lutheran  churches. 

The  cup  was  at  an  early  period  ornamented  with  inscriptions  and 
pictorial  representations. 

The  platter  for  the  distribution  of  the  bread  was,  at  first,  a  basket 
made  of  osier.  Like  the  cup,  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  made 
of  glass,  marble,  silver,  and  gold,  varying  in  form,  size,  and  style 
of  execution,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  cup. 

The  pomp  and  superstition  of  Catholic  worship  have  added  many 
other  articles  to  the  sacramental  vessels,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Siegel,  from  whom  the  above  is  extracted. 

From  this  survey,  it  appears  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 

supper  continued  until  the  third  century  to  be  administered  in  the 

expressive  simplicity  of  its  original  institution.    Common  bread  and 

wine  were  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  a  prayer  was  offered,  and  the 

elements  were  received  in  remembrance  of  our  Lord's  death.     A 

mutual  salutation  and  a  song  concluded  the  solemnity. 

29 
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From  the  tHird  century  this  ordinance,  like  that  of  baptism, 
began  to  be  encumbered  with  other  rites,  which,  accumulating  from 
age  to  age,  overlaid  it  with  endless  ceremonials  and  superstitions. 
These  had  their  origin  essentially  in  the  false  notion  advanced  by 
the  hierarchy,  that  their's  was  a  leviticid  priesthood,  the  medium 
appointed  of  God  for  the  communication  of  his  grace  to  man,  to- 
gether with  the  efficacy  of  the  sacerdotal  consecration,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  eucharist.  The  consecra- 
tion becomes  now  a  liturgical  sendee,  prescribed  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  performed  with  manifold  soleninities.  The  office  becomes 
an  awful  mystery,  assayed  by  the  consecrated  priest;  the  bread 
becomes  the  body,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ,  imparting 
grace  unto  salvation  and  eternal  life.  The  canseeratian  now  gives 
this  significant  importance  to  the  elements.  The  eulogia^  bread  that 
has  been  duly  blest  by  the  bishop,  is  reverently  reserved  in  store 
for  sacramental  use.  It  is  preserved  in  families  for  private  U86. 
It  is  taken  to  sea  for  the  mariner  in  his  absence,  and  becomes  an 
essential  provision  for  the  traveller  on  his  journey,  and  at  times  is 
even  deposited  in  the  coffins  of  the  dead  previous  to  interment- 
Hence  the  reasons  also  for  administering  the  eucharist  to  the  un^ 
conscious  infant  and  to  the  lifeless  body  of  the  deceased ;  henc^ 
the  adoration  of  the  host,  and  cumbersome  ritual  of  high  mass,  in — 
vesting  with  adventitious  solemnity  these  sacred  mysteries. 


CHAPTER  XXTT. 

OF  CHT7BCH  DISCIPLINE  AND  PENANCE. 
§  1.   OF  THE   DISCIPLINE   OF  THE  PRIMITIVB   CHURCH. 

This  Subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  like  almost  every  thing 
relating  to  the  ancient  church,  is  first  to  be  contemplated  as  it 
existed  in  the  apostolical  and  primitive  chorch ;  and  then,  as  modi- 
fied and  almost  totally  changed  under  the  episcopal  hierarchy.^  In 
the  one  instance,  discipline  was  administered  by  the  chur<;h  collec- 
tively ;  in  the  other,  by  the  priesthood.  At  first  it  was  a  simple  and 
^dent  process  with  an  offending  member,  consisting  in  a  public 
exclusion  of  him  by  the  vote  of  the  church,  after  suitable  admoni- 
tion, from  their  fellowship  and  communion.  Then  it  became  a  long 
and  complicated  system  of  penance,  public  or  private,  administered 
by  the  priesthood.  Under  the  apostles,  and  in  the  first  two  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  sera,  the  authority  of  the  church  and  its  disci- 
plinary power  was  vested  in  its  own  body  collectively ;  under  the 
hierarchy,  it  was  an  usurpation  of  the  priesthood.  These  positions 
have  been  discussed  in  another  placie.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  mutual  covenant^  involving  the 
right  of  discipline  by  the  church,  appears, to  have  been  originally  a 
conditio!)  of  church-membership.  This  is  a  consideration  of  great 
importance,  because  it  affects  almost  the  entire  organization  of  the 
church ;  and  yet  it  has  generally  been  passed  in  silence  by  archse- 
ologists.  It  becomes  therefore  pertinent  and  important  to  con- 
sider what  relations  one  assumed  originally  on  making  a  public 
profession  of  the  religioQ  of  Christ  and  uniting  with  a  Christian 
church.  Our  position  is  that  his  union  with  the  church  was 
solemnized,  not  only  by  a  declaration  of  his  faith,  but  by  a  mutual 
covenant  between  himself  and  the  church,  which  involved  the  right 
and  the  duty,  on  the  part  of  that  body,  of  excluding  him  from  their 
fellowship  and  Qommunion  whenever  he  became  chargeable  with  a 

continued  disregard  and  violation  of  these  covenant  vows. 
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A  mutual  covenant  was  the  basis  of  ecelesiastieal  discipline  m 

the  primitive  church, 

1.  Such  a  covenant  is  implied  as  a  necessary  condition  of  church- 
membership.  A  church  is  a  voluntary  association  of  beUcTera, 
united  together  for  their  mutual  edification  in  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious privileges.  Such  an  association  involves  mutual  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  several  members  of  the  fraternity.  On  connect- 
ing himself  with  the  church,  one  assumes  new  obligations  to  that 
body,  and  they  in  turn  assume  new  relations  and  obligations  toward 
him,  so  that  the  act  of  uniting  with  the  church  of  necessity  implies 
a  mutual  covenant,  whether  publicly  expressed  or  not,  between  the 
members  of  the  church  and  the  individual  whom  they  receive  into 
their  fellowship  and  communion.  Both  pledge  themselves,  by  the 
relations  which  they  assume,  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  responai* 
bilities  mutually  required  of  them  by  the  relations  into  which  thej 
now  enter  one  with  another.  They  pledge  themselves  to  each  other 
by  a  mutual  covenant,  expressed  or  implied. 

2.  Tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  apostolical  churches  over  their  members 
implies  the  existence  qf  a  mutual  covenant  between  the  members  qf 
these  churches  respectively.  The  apostles  declined  official  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  churches  which  they  organized.  They  submitted  to 
the  church  the  choice  of  the  seven  deacons,  and  even  of  an  apostle 
in  the  place  of  the  apostate  Judas.  Acts  i.  15  et.  seq. ;  vL  1—6.  Cy- 
prian, an  early  and  earnest  defender  of  episcopal  prerogative,  dis- 
tinctly recognises  in  both  these  instances  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  over  the  ministry,  and  the  importance  of  it  as  a  means  of 
guarding  the  sacred  oflBce  from  the  intrusion  of  bad  men.*  The 
apostle  Paul  earnestly  enjoins  the  church  at  Corinth  to  exercise 
their  authority  in  excommunicating  a  scandalous  member  of  their 
communion.  He,  in  connection  with  Barnabas  and  others,  was 
delegated  by  the  church  at  Antioch  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the 
apostles  and  elders  about  a  question  which  had  arisen  among  them 
respecting  a  certain  rule  of  discipline.     When  this  delegation  came 


*  Qaod  postea  socondum  diyina  magisteria  obserrator  in  Actis  Apostoloram, 
quando  do  ordinando  in  locum  Jada9  apostolo,  Pctrus  aef/'^dem  loquitur:  Sur- 
rexit,  inquit,  Petrus  in  medio  discentium ;  fuit  autem  turba  in  uno.  Nee  hoc  in 
episcoporum  ordinationibua  observasse  apostclos  animadyertimua ;  de  quo  et  ipso 
m  Actis  eorum  scriptum  est.  Et  convocaverunt,  inquit,  duodecim,  totam  plebem 
discipulorum  et  diKerunt  eis.  Quod  utiquc  idcirco,  tamen  diligenter  et  caute  couto- 
cata  plcbe  tota,  gerebatur,  ne  qui*  ad  altarit  miniiierium,  vel  ad  taurdotaUin  locum 
mdignui  obrepereU — Epiit.  67. 
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to  Jemsalem,  ^  they  were  received  of  the  churchy  and  of  the  apostles 
and  elders."  Acts  xr.  The  sequel  shows  that  the .  question  was 
reoeiyed  and  decided  by  the  church,  the  apostles  and  elders  acting 
with  them. 

The  apostles  also,  in  their  epistles  to  the  churches,  when  treating, 
not  only  of  doctrines,  hut  of  subjects  relating  to  their  discipline  and 
jurisdiction,  address,  not  the  presbyters  or  pastors,  but  the  com- 
nranities  themselyes.  Clement  of  Rome,  A.  D.  96,  addresses  his 
epistle,  in  like  manner,  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  in  the  name  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  also  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  five  dele- 
gmtes,  who  were  commissioned  to  use  their  influence  to  quiet  the 
dissensions  which  had  arisen  there  in  consequence  of  the  disafiection 
of  certain  members  toward  their  presbyters  or  teachers.  This 
epistle  recognises  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  in  the  election  and 
dismissal  of  their  pastors,  and  urges  the  disaffected  members  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  the  majority,  ^'that  the  flock  of  Christ  may  be  in 
peace  with  its  appointed  presbyters."' 

The  right  of.  the  church  to  exercise  such  authority  over  its  mem- 
bers presupposes  a  mutuial  recognition  of  this  authority  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  the  church,  and  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  each 
member  to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction. 

S.  We  have  direct  historical  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  mutual 
covenant  between  Christians.  Pliny,  as  governor  of  Bithynia  in 
Ajsia  Minor,  a.  d.  103-4,  had  been  instructed  by  Trajan  to  keep  a 
strict  guard  against  all  secret  societies ;  and,  under  this  commission, 
proceeded  to  judicial  investigations  respecting  the  assemblies  of 
Christians  in  that  province.  He  took  the  testimony  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  all  ranks,  and  of  every  age,  some  of  whom  fearlessly 
aTOwed  themselves  to  be  Christians ;  others,  that  they  had  been 
inch,  but  had  renounced  the  profession.  These  all  affirmed,  how- 
erer,  "  that  the  whole  of  their  guilt,  or  error,  was,  that  they  met 
OH  a  certain  stated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  them- 
Belres  in  a  form  of  prayer  to  Christ  as  God,  binding  themselves  by 
a  covenant,  not  for  the  purpose  of  any  wicked  design,  but  never  to 
commit  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ;  never  to  falsify  their  word, 
nor  to  deny  a  trust  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to  deliver  it  up.* 

|-|  ■"  - T 1 -  -|-        -  

*  Affirm abant  autem,  hanc  fuisse  summam  yel  culpsB  busd  yel  erroris,  quod  essent 
idliti  stato  die  ante  lacem  conyenire,  carmenqne  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  seoam 
byicem ;  seqae  taeramento^  non  in  scelus  aliquod,  obttringtrey  sed  ne  farta,  ne 
latroeinia,  ne  adnlteria  committerent,  ne  fidem  faUerent,  ne  depositmn  appellati 
•iHiegarent. — Plik.  ad  Trqf. 
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A  MJCTomentwm  was  a  Bolemn  oath  or  pledge  for  the  fulfilment 
of  a  Yolontary  engagement,  and  is  precisely  the  tesm  for  a -Soman 
dyilian,  like  Plinj,  to  use  to  express  the  obligations  asspmed  by  a 
covenant  between  the  diffei'ent  members  of  a  Chiistian  commimity. 
Sach  an  oath,  pledge,  or  promise,  Yolontlurily  assomed  by  them;  be- 
comes a  %aeTammtu,vii^  a  covenant  of  the  most  sacred  character. 

The  passage  nnder  consideration  is  cited  both  by  TertolUanand 
Ensebins,  each  in  his  own  language,  accoirding  to  his  interpretatioa 
of  it  In  his  Apology,  Tertollian  refers  to  the  examination  rf 
Ohristians  by  Pliny,  and  repeats  the  declaration  of.  the  Bomaa 
gOTcmor  that  he  found  no  cause  of  complaint  .against  them^  except 
their  etetinacy  in  refusing  to  sacrifice,  their  early  aoseinblicB  for 
the  worship  of  Christ  as  God,  and  their  coftfederaUd  dkeipime^  mmt 
foederatam  dUeipUnam^  covenant  obligations  prohibiting  murder, 
adultery,  fraud,  perfidy,  and  all  othe^  crimes.*  . 
.  The  original  of  Pliny  and  the  paraphra9e  of  Tertullian  forcibly 
illustrate  the  efforts  of  the  primi;tive, church,  bj  a  mutual  confede- 
racy, to  guard  their  ccMumunion  against  the  reproach  of  acandalbus 
crimes,  which  their  enemies  were  ever  ready  to  charge  upon  theoL 
In  another  passage,  this  ancient  {S»tber  speaks  of  the  ^^ecndiiunu 
of  the  covenant  by  which  we  become  unit^  to  this  aect/'f  This 
again  presents  it  as  an  agreement,  compact,  or  covenant,  between 
the  parties  concerned,  the  church  on  the  one  hand — and,  on  the 
other,  the  communicant  about  to  be  received. 

Tertullian,  again,  in  his  address  to  martyrs  in  prison,  appeals  to 
their  baptismal  vows  to  encourage  their  steadfastness  under  perse- 
cution. ^*  We  enlisted  in  this  warfare  of  the  living  Qod  when  we 
responded  to  the  vows  of  that  covenant.  "| 

Justin  Martyr,  bom  aboi^t  the  time  that  the  last  of  the  apostles 
ceased  from  his  care  of  the  churches,  makes  a  confession  of  faith  and 
a  covenant  the  conditions  of  receiving  baptism.  The  passage  has 
been  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  term  used  by  Justin 
to  express  this  covenant  is  vTtPiOx^QVTcUy  in  which,  as  Neandw 


*  Plinium,  pr»t«r  obstlnationem  non  sacrifioandi,  nihil  alind  se  de  saeramentiB 
eomm  comperisse  quam  coetus  antelucanos  ad  canendum  Christo  nt  Deo,  et  ad 
eonfoederandam  diseiplmam ;  homicidium,  adalterium,  fraudem,  perfidiam  et  cetera 
riodera  prohibentes. — ApoL  c.  ii. 

f  Cum  ad  hano  eectam,  atique  aoBcepta  conditione  ejus  pacti,  Tenerimiui. — Ad 
San,  0.  i. 

%  Vocatl  Bumus  ad  miliUam  Dei  Tiyi*  jam  tunc  cum  in  sacrament!  yerba  reepon- 
dimns. — Ad  Mar,  c.  iii. 
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observes,  ^MnstmctioB  in  doctrine  is  presupposed,  and  the  corre- 
sponding conduct  of  the  life  derived  from  it ;  and  both  are  supposed 
to  be  80  united  with  each  other,  that  those  who  wished  to  receive 
baptistn  should  declare  themselyes  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  they  had  been  taught,  and  bind  themselved  to  rule  their 
lives  by  them" 

Origen  also  affirms,  that  the  candidates  were  required  '^  to  make 
die  most  solemn  protestations  of  their  desire  and  purpose  to  live  in 
conformity  with  Christian  duty."*  If  any  of  these  subsequently 
fell.tnto  scandalous  sin,  they  were  excommunicated  and  ^*  bewailed 
as  dead  ;**  and  if  on  repentance  they  were  restored,  they  were  re- 
eeiyed  as  " alive  from  the  dead."*  Such  were  the  mutual  relations 
which  the  members  of  the  church  considered  themselves  as  sustain^ 
ing  by  their  covenant  vows/  Such  relations  ai»e  distinctly  recog- 
pise^  even  by  Cyprian,*  who,  in  his  efforts  to  exalt  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  bishop,  did  more  than  all  his  predecessors  to  sub- 
vert the  original  constitution  of  the  church. 

.  4.  The  primitive  churches  recognised  the  mutual  covenant  rela- 
tions of  members  in  their  discipline.  The  act  of  excommunication 
is  indeed  often  ascribed  to  bishops  and  presbyters  previous  to  the 
age  of  Cyprian.  But  such  declarations,  in  this  period  of  the  church, 
do  not  imply  the  independent  exercise  of  episcopal  prerogatives. 
The  bishop  acted  as  the  moderator  of  the  church :  as  such,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  thou^ 
acting  only  as  the  organ  pf  the  church. 

Tertullian  makes  the  sentence  of  excommunication  to  be  the  act, 
not  of  the  bishop,  but  of  the  church.  In  speaking  of  those  who 
violated  the  rules  of  chastity,  he  says,  "  we  utterly  remove  them 
firom  the  pale  of  the  church."*  Tertullian  never  held  the  office  of 
a  bishop :  in  this  connection  he  speaks  of  no  official  act  of  his  own, 
btat  of  the  associated  action  of  the  church. 

"The  faithful"  m  Asia  Minor,  A.  D.  180  to  193,  "held  frequent 

conferences"  throughout  that  country  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Mon- 

tanists,  and  having  examined  these  novel  doctrines  and  pronounced 

them  vain,  rejected  them  as  heresy,  and  expelled  and  prohibited 

firom  communion  with  the  church  those  who  held  them.     Observe 

also  the  action  of  the  church  in  the  case  of  Apollonius  of  Ephesus.^ 

Even  Cyprian,  with  all  his  jealousy  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 

•  Oitx  aXXo  *t»  001/Xco^  ^  fa  Xp^f cayovf  doxovrftt. — Ctmtr,  Celt,  lib.  iii.  o.  I. 
t  I^oa  modo  limine,  Teruin  omni  ecoleain  tecto  BUbmoTimus. — De  Predteit 

CIT. 
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iMshop,  aeooimts  the  Boffirages  of  ike  people  an  esseiitml  part  of  dn 
Bolemnity*  of  exeontmiinioatioii/ ' 

In  this  connection  it  is  pardealtfrlj  worthy  of  eonriSehition,  that 
a  confession  before  the  church  by  one  who  had  been  ffoihy  of*a 
scandalous  oSenoe  waa  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  reatora: 
tion  to.  the  communion  of  the  church.  TertulHan  reqtiirea  that  in- 
ward compunction  of  conscience  jShould  be  manifested  bj  outward 
acts,  by  fasting  and  prayer,  by  the  entire  deportiiient  ot  the  traoi- 
gressor,  by  a  coiafession  of  his  sins  before  the  presbyters,  and  bj 
earnest  importunity  in  his  behalf  with  the  bretiiren,*  the  fiietids  of 
God*  Many  other  passages  of  the  same  general  import  might  be 
adduced,  sufficient  to  show  that  siich  a  confession  to  the  iohmreh  wli 
required  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to  (he  frotemiiji  by 
the  ofibnce,  as  well  as  a  just  expression  <rf  penitenee  for  the  m 
committed.  The  confession  was,  therefore,  a  recognitioa  of  core- 
nant  relations  to  the  church.  Tertullian,  in  connection  with  tte 
passage  just  quoted,  says,  ^^  the  body  cannot  rqoio^  at  the  vaf^ 
ing  of  one  of  its  members ;  but  the  whole  body  must  share  in  the 
pain,  and  oo^iperate  toward  the  cure."  ^' 

As  those  who  had  relapsed  or  fallen  into  seandaloaa  sin  made 
their  confession  to  the  church,  so  they  were  also  restored  to'  thd 
communion  and  fellowship  of  the  church  by  the  Vote  of  this  body. 
Cyprian  severely  censures  Therapius,  his  colleague,  for  harrng  re* 
ceived  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  prematurely,  and  without 
the  request  or  knowledge  of  the  people,  one,  once  a  presbyter,  who 
had  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  church.*  He  rebukes  himself 
for  a  similar  irregularity,  in  which  the  cbnservatiye  power  of  the 
people  was  especially  manifiest.  -The  men  whom  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  restoring,  against  the  better  judgment  of  the  church, 
proved  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  The  same  custom  also  pre- 
vailed at  Rome,  where  a  concourse  of  the  brethren  was  held  at 
the  restoration  of  certain  schismatics  who,  confessing  their  faults, 
sought  forgiveness  of  the  church.  ^' All,  with  one  voice,  gave  thanks 
to  God,  receiving  them  with  tears,  as  if  just  released  from  prison. '*t 

This  view  of  the  covenant  relations  assumed  in  the  primitive 


*  Plenimqoe  T«ro  jc^Janiis  preces  alere,  ingemescere,  laorymari,  et  miigir«  dief 
nooteaque  ad  Dominum  Bunin,  presbjterit  advoWi,  et  caris  Dei  adgemenlari,  omm- 
bus  fratribus  legationis  depricationis  8ii»  ii^ungere. — De  PigniientiOj  e.  ix. 

f  Uoa  Tox  erat  omniam  gratias  Deo  agentiuih,  gaadium  pectoris  laerjinis  ex- 
primentea,  complectem  eos  quasi  hodie  poena  caroeris  faiaaeiit  Ubvrati. — Ctp. 
SpUU  46. 
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^flturcli  on  a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  may  be  eondoded  in 
tlie  words  of  Neander : —  • 

^  Whoeyer,  by  baptism,  united  himself  to  the  Christian  church, 
was  required,  by  the  covenant  administered  to  him  by  the  pastor  of 
the  church,  to  renounce  the  devil  apd  his  works,  which  involved  not 
only  a  renunciatipn  of  idolatry,  but  of  sins  of  every  kind.  The 
affirmative  part  of  this  oath  was  a  covenant  to  live  a  religious  life, 
corresponding  to  the  precepts  of  Christ.  This  covenant  was  de- 
nominated the  Christian's  military  oath — Macramentum  militim 
Ckriitianw  ;  and  the  creed  which  they  retained  in  memory,  was  the 
Christians  pass  or  watch  word — ta9%era  miUitisa  ChrutianWy  %ymr 

But.  the.  independence  of  the  churches  was  gradually  dhanged 
aad  finally  subverted  by  the  rise  of  the  episcopal  hierarchy.  The 
authority  which  belonged  to  the  church  by  means  of  their  covenant 
relations,  passed  by  degrees  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  by  virtue 
of  his  episcopal  prerogatives,  derived,  as  he  soon  began  to  claim,  not 
from  the  church,  but  from  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  through 
die  apostolical  succession.  It  was,  in  the  language  of  Neander, 
'^a  retrogression  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  the  Jewish'' — the  com- 
mencement of  ^*  a  revolution  destined  to  last  for  ages,  and  ever  to 
unfold  itself  in  a  wider  circle  from  the  gento  which  had  once  been 
implanted." 

This  retrogression  was  the  fatal  error  of  the  ancient  church,  the 
proton  pteudon  of  all  that  system  of  false  assumptions  and  errors 
which,  under  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  early  supplanted  the  primitive 
organization  of  the  church,  perverted  its  ordinances,  and  finally 
ended  in  the  superstition,  the  idolatry,  the  blasphemy,  and  the 
spiritual  despotism  of  the  papal  supremacy.'*' 

*  The  following  pataAges  from  Cyprian  will  Ulogtrate  Ms  views  of  the  authoritj 
a&d  powers  of  the  priesthood : — 

He  potent  sibi  yitce  avt  salntis  constare  rationem,  si  episcopis  et  sacerdotibns 
oMfimperare  nolnerint,  cum  in  Deuteronomio  Dominus  dicat ;  et  homo  quicunqae 
feeerit  in  superhia,  ut'non  exaudiat  saoerdotem,  aut  jadioem,  quicunqae  fuerit  in 
diebns  illis,  morietur  homo  ille  et  omnis  populus,  cum  audierit,  timebit,  et  non  agent 
impie  etiam  nunc.  Interfici  Deus  jussit  sacerdotibus  suis  non  obtemperantes. — Epist, 
4«  Oam  haec  tanta  ac  talia  et  multa  alia  exempla  prsecedant,  quibus  sacerdotalis 
anetoritaset  potestas  de  diyina  dignatione  firmatur,  quails  putas  eos  esse  qui  sa- 
eerdotum  hostes,  et  oontca  eoolesiam  oatholicam  rebelles,  nee  prsBmonentis  domini 
communicatione,  nee  futuri  judicii  ultione  terrentur  ?  Neque  enim  aliunde  hn- 
reses  obort»  sunt,  aut  nata  sunt  schismata,  quam  inde,  quod  sacerdoti  Dei  non 
obtemperatur  nee  nnus  in  eclcsia  ad  tempus  sacerdos  et  ad  tempus  judex  yice 
OktutA  cogitator.— ^mT.  59.  Comp.  76.  ^mt.  De  BupL  m  Ofp,  Cjfp. 
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^  costnuns  diboipuhb  An>  raiFi^ljp^^  ^  {jqsap.  xxif» 

The  dergj  bdoune  now  »  mediatmg  priestbood,-  independent  of 
the  church,  and  YcsiSd  with  authority  from  (}od  to  rule  thechivdi 
and  its  membera;  and,  by  outward  ordinanoeSy.  to  oommnnicate  tiie 
gifts  and  gracesof  the  Holy  Spirit.  . '  t 
.  This  transition  changed  essentially  the  relationfl  of  the  offioen  to 
the  members  of  the  church  and  the  conditions.^of  drareh-meinber- 
ship.  The  officers  of  the  ohmrch,  instead  of  receiving  anthoritj^  and 
office  from  that  body  f<jr  their  servioe,  claim  authority  and  oommis- 
sion  from  Qod  for  tiie  exercise  of  their  functions,  lliey  ai^  now. 
tl^e  rulers,  not  the  servants,  as  atthe  l^eginning  they  were,  of  the 
church.  A  union  with  the  chmnch  by  a  public  pMeesum  is  a 
trapsaction,  not .  so  much  between  the  church  and  the  professiBg 
Christian  as .  b^tweei^  him  and  the  bishop.  The  oontraeting, 
covenanting  parties  are  the  'bisihop  and  the  believer.  The  woup' 
reiga  authority  of  the  church  is  merged  and  loet  in  that  of  the 
priesthood. 

-  Ecclesiastical  discipline  naturally  resolves  itself  into  a  f^ratem  ct 
penance  administered  by  the  priesthood,  in  whom  akne  authoritj 
is  vested  for  the  puniAment  of  >odenoes»  The  "confessional,  wludi 
'reqmres  the  offender  to  tell  tiie  tale  of  all  his  sins  iA  the-ear  of  a 
sinful  creature  like  himself,  and  to  bow  down  to  degrading  penance 
dictated  by  the  confessor,  is  only  a  practical  application  of  the 
power  of  a  tyrannical  priesthood.  -  The  deep  degradation  and  de^ 
basement  to  which  popery  has  reduced  the  people  is  its  final  result 

On  the  contrary,  the  total  neglect  of  all  discipline,  as  in  the 
established  churches  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  is  a  result 
equally  legitimate  of  wresting  the  disciplinary  power  from  the  lai^, 
and  concentrating  it  in  the  priesthood.  Give  the  ministry  the  abso- 
lute and  independent  control  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
they  will  either  abuse  or  neglect  it.  It  is  a  recorded  fiEkCt  in  all 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  great  conservative  power  in  the 
church,  her  ornament  and  her  strength,  the  defence  of  her  liberties, 
the  preservation  of  her  purity,  is — the  laity.  The  laity  are  at  tins 
time  the  only  effectual  safeguard  against  the  disastrous  encroach- 
'ments  of  papacy  and  high-church  prelacy  in  the  Episcopal  churches 
of  England  and  America.  This  strange  effort  to  ^^  unproteBtan|ize" 
tix^e  churches,  and  reinvolve  them  in  the  darkness,  delusion,  and 
degradation  of  papacy,  is  eminently  a  perversion  of  the  priesthood, 
by  which  the  people  continue  comparatively  unaffected.  The  stead- 
fastness of  their  faith  is  the  hope,  and  may  be  the  defence  of  the 
Episcopal  church  against  that  tide  of  error  which  is  setting  in  upon 
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her  like  a  flood,  from  the  abominations  of  papacy.  "  The  laity," 
says  an  American  bishop — "  The  laity  must  save  the  church." 

In  view  of  the  early  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
charch,  we  may  well  pause  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  grace  that 
directed  the  Puritans  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  reformation  where 
Luther  and  others  left  it,  and  restore  both  the  government  and 
worship  of  the  church  to  their  primitive  simplicity  and  purity.  Im- 
mortal honour  is  indeed  due  to  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  for  the 
great  work  which  they  so  nobly  began.  But  Luther  was  not  a 
radical  reformer.  He  sought  not  to  emancipate  the  church,  either 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  state",  or  the  more  disastroiis  bondage  of 
the  pope.  He  sought  not  to  lead  out  the  Israel  of  God  from  their 
house  of  bondage  and  rein^ate  them  in  the  liberty  wherewith  God 
bath  made  his  people  free.  He  sought  not  to  relieve  the  ritual  of 
the  enormous  burden  of  forms  and  ceremonies  and  solemn  absurdi- 
ties with  which  popery,  age  after  age,  had  been  overlaying  the  sim- 
ple worship  of  the  primitive  Christians.  His  effort  was  rather  to 
correct  the  wrong  than  to  restore  the  right,  to  reform  rather  than 
to  revolutionize,  to  rectify  rather  than  remove  the  abuses,  supersti- 
tions, and  errors  of  papacy.  The  church  was  in  his  view  ah  ancient 
and  venerable  structure.  It  had  stood  fast  for  ages  in  solemn, 
gloomy  grandeur,  and  against  it  he  feared  to  raise  a  sacrilegious 
hKnd.  His  effort  was  to  clear  away  the* rubbish  which  had  gath- 
ered, in  the  lapse  of  ages,  about  the  sacred  edifice,  to  repair  its 
desolations,  to  renew  its  ancient  solemn  services  and  fill  its  vast 
courfs  again  with  devout  worshippers.  Amazed  at  'the  decay  and 
rottenness  which  he  everywhere  discovered,  he  faltered  at  the 
effects  of  his  own  great  arm  in  demolishing  what  he  only  thought 
to 'repair  and  adorn.  He  understood  not  the  mission  on  which 
heaven  had  sent  him,  and  stayed  his  hand  when  as  yet  he  had  but 
begun  his  work.  To  change  the  figure,  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance ;  but,  like  the  timid  king  of  Israel, 
he  smote  three  times  and  stayed ;  whereas  he  should  have  smitten 
five  or  six  times,  then  had  he  smitten  the  enemy  until  he  had  con- 
tamed  it. 

I^  remained  for  other  men  at  a  later  age,  for  the  noble  army  of 
the  FUritan  dissenters,  to  re-establish  the  church  on  the  foundation 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  to  reassert  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
to  reject,  not  only  the  superstitions  and  empty  ceremonials  of  the 
popish  ritual,  but  the  formalities  also  of  the  liturgy  and  prayer 
book,  and  to  restore  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  primitive  worship. 
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§  2.  or  PSKAircB. 


This  system  of  penuioe  was  mviifestly  of  a  penal  ekaraeUr^  a 
Tindioation  of  the  lawA  of  religioii,  uid  a  warning  against  tilpbs-, 
greesion,  af  well  as  a  me^ms  of  correotion  and-  reformati<m  to  tkt 
oflbnder.  Administered  by  ihe  arbitrary  dio^tion  of  the  jvies^ 
hood,  it  might  easily  be  perrerled  for  tliNd  gratification  of  prrfafta 
resentment  and  the  accomplishment  of  sinister  ends* 

Penance,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  .term,  is  not  an  insti- 
tQtum  either  of . the  Scriptures  or  of  the  apostolittl  and  primitive 
ohnrch,  but  of  the  hienurohy*.  It  is  essentially  an.instittttkMa  of 
prekoy  or  episbopaey,  administered  by  the  bisho]^ 

Tertnllian,  f  a.  b.  220,  speaks  of  certain  acts  of  penanee^  aad 
Oyprian  also  often  speaks  of  them,  bat  the  diflTerent  dassos  of  pepjg 
t^ts  were  not  formed  and  their  specific  acts  of  hmniliation  pre- 
scribed nntil  the  fourth  centory,  when  prelacy  had  already  anpsr* 
seded  die  primitiTe  organisation  of  ihe  dmrch,  and  $hai^^  her 
ordinances  and  her  ntes.«  ^^It  cannot  be  denied  that  tlif»  ednse- 
qoence  oi^makmg  tmiiaard  ot  the  concepikion  of  the  'church,  and 
of  that  Old  Testament  Tiew  of  the  priesthood  had  here  already 
mixed  in.  Thus  the  judgment  on  an  individnal  who  had  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  church  penance  was  reckoned  among  the  acts 
of  the  priesthood ;  and  the  full  power  of  exercising  it,  derived  from 
the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  given  to  the  apostles."  ^ 

Tertullian  wrote  a  treatise  on  penitence,  ini  which  he  teaches  that 
repentance,  consisting  in  a  sorrow  for  sins  committed,  whether  in 
act  or  thought,  arising  from  a  fear  of  Qod  and  tending  to  salva- 
tion, is  necessary  in  order  to  baptism ;  and  that,  in  case  of  sin  after 
baptism,  there  is  room  once  more,  but  only  once,  for  repentance. 
This  is  to  be  accompanied  with  an  outward  act  of  penitence,  B^OfUh 
Xoyr^aig,  Chis  book  manifestly  departs  from  the  eimplicitj  4tf 
Scripture,  and  contains  various  seeds  of  error. 

Cyprian  of  Carthage  defends  the  same  general  principles  against 
the  Novatians,  who  denied  to  the  fallen  Christian  professor  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation,  and  accordMly 
refused  him  the  benefit  of  penance  and  readmission  to  the  draroh. 
The  sentiments  of  Tertullian  and  of  Cyprian  are  fully  deteloped 
in  the  note  below,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  their  writing^.* 


*  Ne  igitwr  ore  nostro,  quo  pacem  negamus,  quo  dnritiain  magii  Bmnans 
MitatiSi  qnam  divfauB  ct  patenin  pietatis  opponimua,  orw  uobiB  oommiiM  S 
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{  3.   OP  THE  SUBJECTS  OP  PENANCE,  OR  THE  OPFENCES  FOR  WHICH 

IT  WAS  IMPOSED. 

^(bnance  related  only  to  such  as  had  been  excluded  from  the 
commanioB  of  the  church.  Its  immediate  object  was,  not  the  for- 
giyenesS'  of  the  offender  by  the  Lord  God,  but  his  reeoneiliation 
mth  the  chureh.  It  could,  therefore,  relate  only  to  open  and 
scandalous  offences.  De  occuUds  non  judiaat  eeclesia — ^the  church 
takes  no  cognizance  of  secret  sins— rwas  an  ancient  maxim  of  the 
church.  The  early  fathers  say  expressly  that  the  church  offers 
pardon  only  for  offences  committed  against  her.  The  forgiveness 
of  all  sin  she  refers  to  God  himself.  Omnia  autem,  says  Cyprian, 
Ep.  55,  remisiimtM  J>eo  omwipotenti^  in  cujus  potentate  9unt  omnia 
reMcrvata.*^  Such  are  the  concurring  sentiments  of  most  of  the 
early  writers  on  this  subject.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to 
confound  these  important  distinctions,  and  to  arrogate  to  the  church 
tl^e  prerogative  of  forgiving  sins. 

Various  synonymous  expressions  occur  in  the  writings  of  Tertul- 
lian  and  Cyprian,  to  denote  this  mode  of  discipline,  all  of  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  representations  given  above  of  penance, 
such  as  disciplinaj  orandi  disciplinay  patientias  disetplina,  deifiea 
diMciplina^  9ati$factiOy  8ati$facerey  etc.  The  last-mentioned  terms 
imply  a  demand  made  by  the  church,  on  conditions  imposed  in 
order  to  a  restoration  to  that  body.     Hence  also  the  frequent  ex-^ 

'    .  .  ■       ■   .  m     .  ...  I. 

Domino  rcpoacftntur :  pltcuit  nobis,  Saneto  Spiritu  ntggtrmttt  et  Dammo  pn  vition$9 
mmUat  et  fnani/estat  admonenU,  quia  hostis  imminere  praBnuntiator  et  ostenditor, 
ooUigere  intra  (sastra  milites  Christ!,  oxaminatis  siDguloram  cansis,  pacem  lapsii 
dare,  imo  pugnaturis  arpia  suggerere;  quod  credimna  Yobis  quoque  patern86 
miaari6ordi8&  contomplationa  placiturum.  Quod  si  de  coUegis  aliquia  exstiterit, 
qui  orgente  certamine  pacem  fratribus  et  sororibus  non  putat  dandum,  reddet  iUe 
rationem  in  die  judicii  Domino,  vel  importunsB  ceneurs,  yel  inh|panap>  duritiss 
0IUB. — Ctpriah,  ^.'54  ad  Comeliunif  de  pace  Lapait  danda. 

*  Nos,  in  quantum  nobi#et  -videre  et  judieare  conceditur,  facfem  singulomm 
^demus,  oor  somtari  et  mentem  perspicere  non  posaumus.  De  hia  Judicat  oooul*> 
tomm  scrutator  et  cognitor  cito  venturus,  et  de  arcanitf  cordis  atque  abditis  judi- 
eaturufl.  Obesse  autem  mali  bonis  non  debent,  sed  magia  mali  a  bonis  ac^uYari. 
— I^fjfp,  ^'  Qua  ex  causa  necessario  apud  nos  fit,  ut  per  singulos  annos  seniores 
et  pmpesiti  in  unum  conYeniamus  ad  disponenda  ea,  que  cure  nostre  oommissa 
snnt,  ut  si  qua  graTiora  sunt,  communi  consilio  dirigantur,  lapsis  quoque  fratri- 
bus, et  post  laYacrum  salutare  a  diabolo  Yulneratis  per  poenitentiam  medela  quss« 
ratur :  non  quasi  a  nobis  remissionem  peccatorum  consequantur,  sed  ut  per  not 
ad  intelligentiam  delictorum  suorom  conYertantur,  et  Domino  plenius  satisfacere 
oogantor. — ^Fixmiuav,  Ep,  ad  Cyprian,  Ep.  Cypr,  76. 
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presflion,  pcmitentia  cawmieaj  eanone$  pomite!ntiaIe9 — ^penitential 
exercises  required  by  authority  of  councils  and  bishops. 

In  the  ancient  phraseology  of  the  church,  the  lapsed j  -who  after 
professing  Christianity  had  abjured  their  fiuth,  were  included  among 
the  proper  subjects  of  penance;     The  term  was  frequently  lappied  , 
in  a  wider  sense,  but  in  this  restricted  sense  the  lapsed  were  divided 
into  several  classes.     1.  The  libelbUici — ^those  who  reoeived  firom 
a  Roman  magistrate  a  warrant  for  their  sepuriQr,  libfittum  s^mrf- 
tati$j  or  paeisy  certifying  that  th^  were  not  Christians,  or  that 
they  were  not  required  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.^    2.  The  $aar^eatif 
including  all  tiiose  who  had  sacrificed  to^  heathen  gods,  whether  bj 
constraint  or  VbluntarSy .'  .  8.  Tadilares.  This  term  came  into  use 
about  forty  years  after  the  .death '  of  Gyprian,  and  was  employed  to 
denote  those  who  had  defiyered  up  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
church  records,  or  any  other  property  of  the  church.'    These  were 
chargeable  with  different  degrees  fk£  guill,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  offence.    They  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery 
were  sometimes  included  under  this  class. 


§  4.  OF  THB  niFFBRBNT  CLAS8BS  OF  PJfiUlTJUITS. 

Keither  Tertullian  nor  Cyprian  make  any  mention  of  different 
classes  of  penitents.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  this  dis- 
tinction into  several  classes  was  made  at  a  later  period.  They  are 
first  mentioned  in  the  equivocal  epistle  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
bishop  of  Neocassarea,  which,  if  genuine,  falls  between  A.  D.  244  and 
A.  D.  270.  This  classification  was  fully  known  in  the  fourth  ceur 
tury,^  and  probably  was  first  established  in  the  latter  part  of  ^e 
third  century,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

The  penitents  were  divided  into  four  classes  or  degrees,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  npoO'9#louoi/T£g,  flenteSy  mourners  or  weepers.  These  were 
rather  candidates  for  penance  than  actual  penitents.  They  were 
wont  to  lie  prostrate  in  the  porch  of  the  church.  Sometimes  they 
knelt  or  stood,  entreating  the  faithftil  and  the  clergy  to  intercede  for 
them  for  their  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  These  were  prol^Iy 
called  ;|^£(f£d^oi^cg,  hiemantesj  because  they  remained  in  the  open 
air,  not  being  permitted,  on  any  occasion,  to  enter  within  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  church.  Others  suppose  that  demoniacs  were  desig- 
nated by  this  name  from  the  convulsions  to  which  they  were  subject. 

2.  *AxpoLD(iBvoi^  audientesy  hearers.    These  were  permitted  to 
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enter  within  tlie  doors,  and  to  take  their  station  in  the  narthex,  or 
lowest  part  of  the  house,  where  they  were  allotired  to  bear  the  read- 
ing and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  but  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  joitiing  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  Basil  and  others  prescribe 
three  years  as  the  term  of  their  continuance  in  this  order.'  They 
were  regarded  as  sustaining  the  same  relations  to  the  church  as  the 
first  class  pf  catechumens,  and  were  known  by  the  same  name. 
They  were  distinguished,  however,  from  the  catechumens,  by  not 
being  permitted  to  receive  the  imposition  of  hands.' 

3l  TTtoTtt'^worre^,.  Tovvx^^vovregy  aubstratij  or  genuflectente^ 
pro9trator$y  kneelers.  These  were  much  the  dame  as  the  third  class 
of  catechumens,  who  also  bore  the  same  name.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  public  prayer,  but  only  in  a  kneeling  posture. 
The  catechumens  took  precedence  of  them  in  attendance  upon 
prayers,  and  soojier  passed  into  a  higher  grade.  In  this  class  of 
penitents  they  continued  three,  and  sometimes  even  seven  years.* 

4.  Xvi^iCTdfievoLy€on8istenteayb}/'8tander9,  This  class  take  their 
name  from  their  being  permitted  to  stand  with  believers,  and  to  join 
with  them  in  prayer,  but  not  to  partake  of  the  communion  with 
them.*  Whether  they  WjBre  permitted  to  remain  as  spectators  of 
the  sacramental  service  is  uncertain.  They  continued  in  this  class 
for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Some  have  supposed,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  that  there  was 
a  fifth  class  of  penitents.  The  truth  rather  is  that  the  distinction 
between  these  classes  was  not  uniformly  observed.  In  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  the  bishop  had  not,  indeed,  authority  officially  to  regulate 
^  the  rules  of  penance;  still  he  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in 
these  matters.  But  by  later  ecclesiastical  rules,  the  bishop  was 
authorized  to  abridge  or  extend  the  time  allotted  for  penance.  !the 
Council  of  Ancyra,  especially,  accorded  to  the  bishop  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  this  respect,  and  particularly  directs  him  charitably 
to  consider  the  deportment  of  the  offender,  both  before  and  after 
entering  upon  a  course  of  penance,  and  to  grant  him  a  dispensation 
accordingly.*  This  is  the  true  origin  of  that  practice  which  subse- 
quently led  to  such  enormous  abuses — the  granting  of  indulgences. 

^he  indulgentia  paschaliSy  so  called,  has  a  special  reference  to 
the  Y>enitents,  and  to  their  stations  in  the  early  church. 

^pu^vfff^cu,  J  ftXiiom  ftpotttt^HU  ;tP^y<^*  ^po  navtia^  hi  xai  o  itpooyioy  j3»o(«  xai  o 
)uta  tavta^  iittaiia^'  xai  ovti»ti  17  piXav^punia  ifti/^ifpgia^. — Cone,  Ancjfr,  0.  V 
IJiii  role  waa  estobllBhed  also  bjr  CorutUut.  Cfaroim,  L  viL  0. 294^ 
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§  5.  OF  THB  DUTIES  OF  PSNITBNTS,  AND  THE  DISCIPUNB  IMPOSED 
UPON  THEM  ;  OB  THB  DIFFERENT  KINDS  AND  DBGREB8  OF  PEN- 
ANCE. 

Penance,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  wholly  a  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  subject  to  it^  .  The  chnrch  not 
only  would  not  enforce  it,  but  they  refused  even  to  urge  or  invite 
any  to  submit  to  this  discipline.  It  was  to  be  nought  as  a  favour, 
not  inflicted  as  a  penalty.  But  the  offending  person  had  no  au- 
thority or  permission  to  prescribe  his  own  duties  as  a  penitent 
When  once  he  had  resolved  to  seek  the  forgiveness  and  reconcili- 
ation of  the  church,  it  was,  exclusively,  the  prerogative  of  the 
bishop  to  prescribe  the  conditions'  on  which  this  was  to  be  effected. 
No  one  could  even  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  penance,'  without 
permission  first  obtained  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter  as  his  repre- 
sentative, to  which  they  were  admitted  by  imposition  of  hands. 

The  duties  required  of  penitents,  consisted  essentially  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

1.  Penitents  of  the  first  three  classes  were  required  Ut  kneel  in 
worship,  while  the  faithful  were  permitted,  to  stand. 

2.  All  were  required  to  make  known  their  penitential  sorrow  by 
an  open  and  public  confession  of  their  sin.  This  confession  was 
to  be  made,  not  before  the  bishop  or  the  priesthood,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  ivhole  church,  with  sighs,  and  tears,  and  lamenta- 
tions. These  expressions  of  grief  they  were  to  renew  and  continue, 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  first,  or  lowest  class  of  penitents, 
entreating,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  behalf,  the  prayers  and  in- 
tercession of  the  faithful.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  demon- 
strations of  penitence  may  be  formed  from  a  record  of  them  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  Cyprian.^  Almost  all  the  canons  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  sighs  and  tears  accompanying  these  effusions. 

3.  Throughout  the  whole  term  of  penance,  all  expressions  of  joy 
were  to  be  restrained,  and  all  ornaments  of  dress  to  be  laid  aside. 
The  penitents  were  required,  literally,  to  wear  sackcloth,  and  to 
cover  their  heads  with  ashes.*     Nor  were  these  acts  of  humiliation 


*  date  iiu'^tv  avaatr^vai,  xai  tvivadfuvov  odxxov,  xai  crrtoiov  xatattaadfitvop  /mta 
Hc/kkfji  aKou6rji,  xai  5axpvu>i/  HpoaHfOfiv. — Efseb.  Hut.  Eccl.  lib.  ▼.  c.  28.  Quis  hoc 
orederet,  ut  sacoum  indueret,  ut  errorem  publico  fateretur,  et  tota  arbe  speetAnte 
Romana,  ante  diem  paschte  in  Basilica  Lateraui  stnret  in  ordine  poenitentium? — 
HiKBON.  Ep.  80,  Epit.  Fab.  De  ipso  quoque  habitu  atque  victu  mandat,  sacco  et 
cineri  incubare,  corpus  sordibus  obscurare. — Tkrtull.  De  PcmU.  o.  9.     Totom 
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reetricted  tor  Ash  Wednesday  merely,  when  especially  they  were 
reqtdred.  . .' 

4.  The  men  were  required  to  cut  short  their  hair,  and  to  ahave 
their  beards,  in  token/of  sorrow.  The  women  were  to  appear  with 
disheyelled  hair,-  and  wearing  a  peculiar  kind  of  y^V 

5.  During  the  whole  term  of  penanoe,  bathing,  feasting,  and 
senanal  gratifications,  allowable  at  other  times,  were  prohibited. 
In  the  spirit  of  these  regulations,  marriage  was  also  forbidden.^  - 

6.  Besides  these  restrictions  and  rules  of  a  negative  character, 
there  were  certain  positive  requirements  with  which  the  penitents 
were  expected  to  comply. 

(a)  They  were  obliged  to  be  present,  and  to  perform  their  part 
at  evtffy  rdigiou%  anembl^y  whether  public  or  private, — a  regulation 
whieh  neither  believers  nor  catechumens  were  required  to  observe.^ 

(6)  They  were  expected  to  abound,  iu  deeds  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, particularly  in  almsgiving  to  the  poor. 

(c)  Especially,  were  they  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  parabolani, 
in  giving  attendance  upon  the  sick,  and  in  taking  qare  of  them. 
Tliese  offices  of  kindness  they  were  expected  particularly  to  bestow 
upon  such  as  were  afiected  with  contagious  diseases. 

(d)  It  was  also  their  duty  to  assist  at  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  regulations  last  mentioned  are  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar 
tiKhe  church  of  Africa.^     ' 

These  duties  and  regulations  collectively,  were  sometimes  in- 
olnded  under  the  general  term  i^ofio^oyyiOigy  confeMsion.  By  this 
Hip  understood  not  only  ivordsy  but  workt ;  both,  in  connection, 
Eiiig  the  appropriate  means  of  manifesting  sorrow  for  sin,  and  the 
porpofie  of  amendment. 

§  6.   OF  THE  BEABMISSION  OF  PENITENTS  INTO  THE  OHURCH. 

The  readmisdion  of  penitents  into  the  cliurch  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  controversy  with  the  early  fathers,  and  ancient  religious 
sects.     Some  contended  that  those  who  had  once  been  excluded 

• : . 

corpus  iHcuria  macetetar,  cinere  sdspersum,  et  opertum  cilicia. — Ambkos.  ad  Vh" 
gin  Lt^am  e.  8.  Agito  pcenitentiam  plenam,  dolentiB  ae  lamentantis  anhni  pro- 
bate moestitiam.  .  .  .  Orare  importet  itnpensias,  et  rogare,  diem  lacta  tran- 
ti|^e,  Tigiliis  nootes  ao  fletibos  ducere,  tempus  omne  lacrimosis  lamentattonibua 
occnpare,  stratos  solo  adhssrere,  in  cinere  et  cilicio  et  sordibus  Tolntari,  post  in- 
dttmentum  Christ!  perditum  nnllum  jam  Telle  -vestitam,  post  diaboli  cibum  malle 
J^Qiuiun,  jnstosoperibns  incumbere,  qnibns  peecati  pargantur,  eleemosynis  trt' 

mwier  insiitere,  qnibns  a  morte  aidmn  liberantor.— ^tpbiav.  D$  Laptit, 

SO 
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from  the  church  for  their  crimes,  ought  never  again  to  be  received 
to  her  fellowship  and  communion.  But  the  church  gtoera'  j  were 
disposed  to  exercise  a  more  charitable  and  forgiving  spirit. 

The  following  general  principles  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church, 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  excommunicated  members  to  their 
former  standing. 

1.  There  was  no  established  term  of  time  for  the  continuance  of 
penance.  The  several  grades  each  extended  through  three,  seven, 
and  even  ten  years ;  but  the  whole  was  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, or  at  the  discretion  .of  the  bishop.^  The  abuse  and  per- 
version of  this  privilege  and  prerogative  of  the  bishop  led  the  way 
to  the  9ale  of  indulgences  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

2.  Sincere  and  unfeigned  penitence  was,  alone,  considered  legiti- 
mate and  satisfactory.  It  was  called  poenitefUta  legitima^  plenay 
jtLStay  when  attended,  both  in  public,  and  in  private,  with  lamenta- 
tions, and  with  tears,  and  every  deni^onstration  of  sincere  peniten- 
tial sorrow  for  sin.  This  was  regarded  more  than  the  amount  of 
time  spent,  under  the  discipline  of  penance.^ 

8.  In  case  of  extreme  sickness,  and  in  prospect  of  death,  the  ex- 
communicated person  might  be  forgiven  and  restored  by  the  bishop, 
or  by  a  presbyter  or  deacon,  by  virtue  of  authority  delegated  to 
him  for  this  purpose.  But  in  case  of  the  recovery  of  the  sick  per- 
son, the  whole  prescribed  course  of  penitence  was  usually  required 
of  him.* 

4.  When  one  of  the  clergy  fell  under  ecclesiastical  censure  1» 
was  forever  incapacitated  from  returning  to  the  discharge  of 
official  duties,  even  though  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  chur 
A  layman  also,  who  had  once  been  the  subject  of  discipline  in  th< 
church,  was  ineligible  to  any  clerical  office.* 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  receiving  again  the  returning  penitent, 
it  may  be  remarked, 

1.  That  the  restoration  was  not  only  a  public  act,  but  a  part  of 
public  worship.  For  this  public  absolution  the  obvious  reason  was 
assigned,  that  the  restitution  made  l^  the  offender,  was  in  this  way 
made  as  public  as  the  act  of  excommunication ;  and  that  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  the  discipline  might  be  felt  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  church. 

2.  The  same  bishop,  under  whom  the  penitent  had  been  excluded 
from  the  church,  or  his  successor,  was  the  only  appropriate  organ 
of  restoring  him  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church.*  This  rule  was 
so  strictly  enforced  that  the  bishop,  who  should  violate  it,  was  liable 
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to  seyA'  oensnre,  or  to  be  removed  from  office  for  the  offence.* 
To  pret'&nt  any  mistake,  the  names  of  excommunicated  persons, 
iprere  publicly  enrolled,  and  a  list  of  their  names  sent  to  the  neigh- 
boring dioceses/  These  regulations  were  severally  observed  in 
order  that  the  church,  who  witnessed  the  offence,  might  also  receive 
the  full  influence  of  the  discipline  with  which  it  was  was  visited. 

8.  The  restoration  usually  took  place  on  Passion  week,  which  was 
from  this  circumstance  denominated  hebdomas  indulgentice ;  or 
at  some  time  appointed  by  the  bishop.  The  transaction  was  per- 
formed tn  the  churchy  when  the  people  were  assembled  for  religious 
worship ;  and  for- the  most  part  immediately  before  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  individual,  kneeling  before  the 
bishop  in  the  attitude  and  garb  of  a  penitent,  and  before  the  altar, 
or  the  reading  desk,  (the  amho^)  was  readmitted  by  him  with  prayer 
and  the  imposition  of  hands.^  The  latter  rite,  especially,  was  re? 
garded  as  the  significant  and  principal  token  of  admission  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.  The  chrism  was  also  administered  to 
heretics.  But  to  no  other  class  of  offenders. 

4.  No  established  form  of  absolution  is  recorded,  but  from 
analogy  it  might  be  presumed  that  some  such  was  in  use.  Nothing 
like  the  modem  method  of  absolving  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  known  to  the  ancient  church.*  The 
wlfole  rite  was  frequently  denominated  dare  pacenij  from  which 
it.  is  fairly  p^sumed,  that  some  such  phraseology  was  included  in 

•e  fbrm  of  absolution. 
i6.  The  fifty-first  Psalm  was  usually  sung  on  this  occasion,  but 
t  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  service.^*^ 

6.  The  sacrament  was  immediately  administered  as  a  token  that 
the  penitent  was  reinstated  in  all  his  former  privileges,  the  disquali- 
ficatbn  for  the  clerical  office  only  excepted. 
.<«  8u<bh  then  were  £he  solemnities  by  yfhich  penitents  were  restored 
to  the '  privileges  of  the  church.     On  the  day  appointed  for  theil 
deliverance  from  this  humiliating  condition,  they  came  into  the 
chorch  in  a  penitential  garh^of  sackcloth,  and  with  a  trembling 
Toioe  and  copious  tears,  took  their  station  on  an  elevated  platform, 
where,  in- presence  of  the  assembled  congregation,  they  made  a  pub- 
lip  confession  of  their  sin^,  and  throwing  themselves  down  on  the 
ground,  they  besought  them  to  forgive  the  scandal  and  reproach 
they  had  brought  on  the  Christian  name,  and  to  give  them  the 
.|k  benefit  and  comfort  of  their  intercessory  prayers.     The  brethren, 
'  moved  with  the  liveliest  emotions  at  beholding  one  to  whom  they 
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liad  often  giren  the  kiss  of  peace  in^eb  distreering  a  ahnatioii,  ftD 
on  their  knees  along  with  him;  «nd  the  minister^  in  the  eime  attt 
tade  of  proetntion,  laying  his  hands  on  the  head  of  -the  pcaitairt^ 
snpplieated,  with  solenm  fenronry  the  diTikie  eompaasioii  on.  Up, 
and  then  raising  hihn,  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  fiuthfol  at  Ike 
table  of  the  communion; 


§  7.  Of  PBITATl  ]PBN1K0K. 

«  ■  ■  ' 

BoMAir  Catho^6  writers'"  define  public  penance  to  be  sneh^as  re- 
lates to  notorious  <yffences^  add  is  performed  mly  btfore  the  ehndi; 
private  pensnce  relates  to  sins  confessed  only  to  a  priest,  for  wUeh 
satisfaction  is  priyatelj  performed.  It  is  private  penaiioe;  tha 
elosel  J  connected  with  the  practice  of  amildar  oonfeesion,  wUbh 
has-been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  sacrament  in  the  ^nroh  of  Borne. 

No  precedent  or  other  anthorityin  favoor  tyf  ttus  pnMstioe  can  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament.    James  v.'lGy  relates  to  n  mithud 
confession  of  sins,'  and  demands  no  more  oonftssion  of  the  people 
to  a  priest,  than  of  a  priest  to  the  people.    The  Boman  C^thdicB, 
abandoning  this  passage,  contend,  however,  that  auricular  oonfos- 
sion  is  founded  on  Scripture,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  natnraF  and  ni^- 
oessary  accompaniment  of  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  which  they 
suppose  to  have  been  vested  m  the  apostles.  Matt,  zviii.  l8 ;  zvi. 
19 ;  John  zx.  23.     Such  is  the  position  maintained  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  (Sess.  xiv.  c.  8-6 :)  the  unsoundness  of  which  haa 
however, , abundantly  proved. 

The  more  acute  and  judicious  controversialists  on  the 
side,  betake  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  fathers  in  this  raat^ 
ter ;  claiming  Irensus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertalliui, 
and  others,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  existence  of  private  confesmon 
in  their  days.  But  it  is  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  i^9fiO* 
Xoyriaigy  or  confessio,  to  which  they  allude,  is  quite  another  thing 
— such,  in  fact,  as  has  been  already  described ;  a  point  which  is 
fully  conceded  by  a  celebrated  Roma#  Catholic  antiquarian,  Gkbriel 
Albaspinaeus.^  The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
i^Ofio^^yyiai^  only  in  the  sense  of  confession  of  sin  to  Almighty 
Ood,  or  as  denoting  public  penance ;  the  whole  exercise,  in  the  lat* 
ter  case,  being  denominated  from  its  introductory  part.  Concern- 
ing the  former  kind  of  confession,  the  fathers  teach  expressly  that  it 
is  to  be  made  only  to  God,  and  not  by  any  means  to  man,  whether  to 
the  whole  church  or  to  individual  ministers.'  It  is  wholly  unoonnectad 
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with  fuiy -thing  in  the  shape  of  aatisfaction  or  penalty ;  its  only  ne- 
cessary accompaniment  being  repentance  or  contrition,  with  purpose 
of  amendment*  The  other  kind  of  confession  related,  as  haa  been 
already  explained,  to  those  open  or  notorious  offences,  on.  account 
of  which  a  member  of  the  church  had  been  excluded  from  her  com* 
munion ;  and  it  was  required  as  a  preparatory  step  in  order  to  a 
restoration  to  ecclesiastical  privileges.  And  together  with  this,  we 
may  rank  the  public  confession  of  previous  sins  which  was  required 
as  one  of  the  preliminaries  of  baptism ;  allusion  to  which  is  made 
by  some  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers. 

During  the  Decian  persecution,  the  number  of  penitents  being 
very  large,  the  bishop  deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint  certain  pres- 
byters to  the  especial  ofiSce  of  receiving  their  confessions  prepara- 
tory to  public  penance ;  it  having  been  already  recommended,  as  a 
wholesome  practice,  that  persons  suffering  under  any  perplexities 
of  mind  or  troubles  of  conscience,  should  have  recourse  to  some 
wise  and  skilful  pastor  for  their  guidance  and  satisfaction.  The 
appointment  of  these  penitentiary  priests  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing led  the  way  to  the  institution  of  confessors,  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  But  those  o£Scers  were  by  no  means  identi- 
cal, and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  The  office 
of  the  penitentiary  priests  ^^  was  not  to.  receive  private  confessions 
in  prejudice  to  the  public  discipline ;  much  less  to  grant  absolution 
privately  upon  bare  confession  before  any  penance  was  performed, 
which  was  a  practice  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient  church  ;— 
f^  Imt  it  was  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  exercise  of  public  discipline, 
^y  acquainting  men  what  sins  the  laws  of  the  church  required  to  be 
expiated  by  public  penance^  and^  how  they  were  'to  behave  them- 
selves in  the  performance  of  it ;  and  only  to  appoint  private  pen- 
ance for  such  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be  brought  upon 
the  public  stage,  either  for  fear  of  doing  harm  to  the  penitent  him- 
self^ or  giving  scandal  to  the  church.'*^  The  confession  of  sins  was 
indeed  private ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  made  public  in  order  to 
the  performance  of  penance.  The  private  or  auricular  confession 
of  later  centuries  is  quite  different  from  the  confession  made  to  those 
penitentiary  presbyters.  Confession  was  not  made  to  them  ¥rith  a 
view  of  obtaining  forgiveness  ffom  God,  but  in  order  to  procure 
restoration  to  the  former  privileges  of  the  offended  church.  It  was 
considered,  indeed,  useful  and  necessary  to  seek  for  both  kinds  of 
forgiveness  at  the  same  time ;  but  no  Christian  minister  claimed  the 
power  of  pronouncing  pardon  in  the  name  of  God/ 


•  ♦  ■■ 
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•  The  mumer  of  oondneting  this  priTate  penance  at  Rome,  -and  the 
acandaloiiB  abuse  of  it  at  Constantinople,  which  ettnsed  it  to  be  dis- 
continned  in  the  Eastern  church,  is  related  hy  Sozemen.*  It  is  a 
palpable  illustration  of  the 'abuses  to  which  the  confessional'  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  chah)h  may  be'pepverted.  ^  There  is  a  place  ap- 
propriated to  the  rec^tion  of  penitents,  where  they  stand  and 
mourn. until  the  completion  of  the  Solemn  services,  from  which  they 
ire  excluded ;  then  they  cast  themselves,  with  groans  aiid  lamenta- 
tions, prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  bishop  conducts  the  ceremouy, 
sheds  tears,  and  prostrater  himself  in  like  m^ner ;  and  all  the.  peo- 
ple burst  into  tears,  ind  groan  aloud.  AiRerward,  th^  bishop'rises 
from  the  ground,  and  raises  up  the  others ;  ^e  oilers  prftyer  on  be- 
half of  the  penitepts,  ited  tl^en  dismisses  them.  Each  of  the  peni^ 
tents  subjects  himself,  in  private  to  voluntary  suffering,  either  by 
iastings,  by  abstaining  fron^  the  bath,  or  from  divers  kinds  of  meits, 
or  by  other  prescribed  means,  until  a  certain  period  .appointed  by 
thie  bishop.  When  this  time  arrived  he  is  ma^e  free  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  e&n,  and  is  permitted  to  resume  his  pliice  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church.  The  Bpman  priests  have  careftdly  ob^ 
served  this  custom' from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  At 
Constantinople,  a  presbyter  was  always  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  penitents  until  a  lady  of  illustrious  birth  made  a  deposition  to 
the  e£fect,  that  when  she  resorted  as  a  penitent  to  the  presbyter,  to 
fast,  and  offer  supplications  to  God,  and  tarried  for  that  purpose^in 
the  church,  a  rape  had  been  committed  on  her  person  by  the  dea- 
con. Great  displeasure  was  manifested  by  the  people  when  this 
occurrence  was  made  known  to  them,  on  account  of  the  discredit 
that  would  result  to  the  church,  and  the  pfiests,  in  particular,  were 
thereby  ^greatly  scandalized.  Nectarius,  after  much  hesitation  as 
to  what  means  ought  to  be  adopted,  deposed  the  deacon ;  and  at 
the  advice  of  certain  persons,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  leaving 
each  individual  to  examine  himself  before  participating  in  the 
sacred  mysteries,  he  abolished  the  office  of  the  presbyter  prodding 
over  penance.  From  that  period,  therefore,  the  peformance  of' 
penance  fell  into  disuse."* 

The  regular  establishment  of  the  system  of  private  confession 
and  absolution  is  usually  ascribed  to  Leo  the  Great,  who  repre- 
sented not  merely  any  particular  penitentiary  priests,  but  every 
priest,  as  possessing  the  power  and  authority  to  receive  confession, 
to  act  as  an  intercessor  with  God  on  behalf  of  the  penitent,  and  to 
declare  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  Gk>d.    But  even  the  - 
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systeA  introdaced  by  this  pontiff  differed  from  that  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Roman  church,  inasmuch 
as  the  confession  of  sins  was  left  to  every  one's  own  conscience,  and 
penance  was  still  regarded  as  an  entirely  voluntary  act,  which  no 
one  could  be  compelled  to  perform ;  nor  was  the  priest  supposed  to 
posses  in  himself  any  (delegated)  power  of  forgiving  sins.  And 
subsequently  to  the  age  of  Leo,  it  was  considered  as  a  matter  quite 
at  the  option  of  an  offender  either  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest  or 
to  God  alone. 


§8.   OP  ABSOLUTION. 

No  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  makes 
mention  of  power  or  authority  on  the  part  of  priest  or  bishop  to 
forgive  sin  in  the  place  of  God.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom, 
and  Ambrose,  insist  on  the  truth,  that  none  but  God  alone  can  for- 
give sin ;  but  Augustin,  who  survived  the  last  two  but  a  few  years, 
asserts  that  the  church  has  this  power.'*'  Gregoi^  the  Great,  f  A.  B. 
604,  fully  claims  for  the  bishops  this  high  prerogative,  f  In  the 
churoh  of  Rome,'  absolution  was  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  sacrament, 
administered  by  a  power  delegated  unmediately  from  God. 

The  form  of  the  absorution  was  at  .first  in  the  strain  of  supplica- 
tion. The  ofKces  of  the  priest  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  an 
intercessor  for  the  penitetit.  From  this  mediatorial  office  of  inter- 
cessor, the  transition  was  to  that  of  vicegerent  of  God !  A  sinful 
man  assumes  to  have  received  the  awful  prerogative  of  God  himself 
to  forgive  at  his  will  the  sins  of  men.  ^^  /  absolve  thee  frafn  all  thjf 
9m9  in  the  name  of  the  Father y  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  &ho9t. 
Amen.**     Such  was  the  form  of  absolution  from  the  twelffcji  century. 

Shocking  as  is  this  blasphemy,  it  seems  to  be  only  the  natural 
result  of  that  central  error  of  prelacy,  now  so  zealously  propagated 
by  a  portion  even  of  the  protestant  church — the  idea  of  a  priesthood 
serving  as  a  medium  of  connection  between  Christ  and  his  church, 
through  which  the  influences  cf  the  Holy  Spirit  are  imparted  to 
the  church.  The  apostolic  succession,  the  grace  of  the  sacraments, 
baptismal  regeneration,  the  grace  of  confirmation  by  the  laying  on 

*  Nee  ees  audiAmos  qui  negant  Qcclesiam  Dei  omnia  pecoata  pose  dimittere. 

f  Mediator  enim  Dei  et  hominum,  homo  Jeeus  Christue,  banc  pr^otitis  eeeUtim 
tradidit  potestatem  ut  confitentibus  Actionem  pcenitentisB  darent,  et  eusdem  sain- 
bri  satisfactione  pnrgatos  ad  eommnnionem  sacramentorom  per  Janoam  reconcili- 
alionis  admittarant— Ji^.  59,  oL  46. 


of  haaGbr  of  Ae  bidiopy  ihe  power  of  the  leys  to  koeo  and  to  bind 
in  hearen — these  were  the  etiges  by  whidi  the  Pdpe;  of  Bome  ad- 
Tanced  to  that  culminating  point  of  episoopal  prero^atiTee^  where  he 
iB  Qoiy  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  Qod,  blaspliemoiidj  dispensing  at 
will  absolation  or  hopeless  perdition  to  a  sinful  ereattire  like  himseit 

:    $9.  DIBCIPUNB  Oir  TEB  CLEBdTy  AND  THE  PUNISHiaENT  OT 

nxLiHQunrTs. 

The  stem  and  severe  sanctity  tyf  the  primitiTe  Christians  is  pecu- 
liarly manifest  in  the  severity  of  that  diseipline  to  which  they  sab- 
jeoted  offending  members,  of  their  communion*  The  roles  of  i^adr 
{dine  in  relation  to  the  clergy  are  a  part  of  the  polity  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  deirgy,  howerer,  of  erery  grade,  were  at  first  the  sobjec^ 
of  a  disoiplhie  peculiar  to  their  body ;  aiid  in  some  req>eot8  eren 
more  severe  than  that  of  private  members  of  the*  dmrdi.  The 
latter  might,  by  suitable  demonstrations  of  penitence,  bp  again 
restored  to  their  former  standing;  btit  this  privilege. Was^ never 
accorded  to  a  degraded  .dr  excommtudcated  minister.  Jf,  for  any 
offence,  he  once  fell  under  'ecclesiastical  censure,  be  was  excluded 
from  the  clerical  order  entirely  and  for  ever.  But  the  higher  cnders 
soon  found  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  the  severity  of  this 
discipline,  and  of  applying  it  to  subjugate  the  inferior  orders.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  peculiar  discipline,  which,  aocprding  to  Plandc, 
began  in  the  fourth  century,  was  to  exalt  the  office  of  the  bishop, 
and  often  to  subject  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy  to  a  humiliating 
degradation  according  to  his  whim  or  caprice.  It  was  a  crafty 
policy  which  completed  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the  bishop. 

The  offences  for  which  a  clergyman  was  liable  to  censure  or  pun^ 
ishment  were  very  numerous,  and  continually  increased  as  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Christianity  degenerated  and  gave  place  to  the  ostenta- 
tious formalities  of  later  times.  They  may,  however,  be  comprised 
under  the  following  classes :  apostasy,  heresy,  simony,  neglect  of 
duty  of  any  kind,  especially  departure  from,  the  prescribed  forms 
of  worship ;  and  open  immorality. 

Many  of  these  offences  evidently  related  to  the  peculiar  trials  to 
which  the  primitive  Christians  were  subject,  and  to  the  heresies  and 
defections  which  were  consequent  upon  them.  Offences  of  this  cha- 
racter were  visited  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  clergy. 

The  punishments  inflicted  upon  offending  members  of  the  clerical 
body  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  centuries,  may  be 
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dnced  to  the  following  heads :  suspension,  degradation,  exclusion 
fronT  the  communion,  imprisonment,  corporal  punishment,  and  ex*, 
communicatioir. 

1.  Su9p€rmon. — This  related  either 'to  the  salary  of  the  clergy- 
man or  to  his  office.  Both  methods  of  punishment  were  practised 
by  the  ancient  church.  An  inslance  is  related  in  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  of  some  whose  monthly  wages  were  suspended,  while  they 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  their  office. 

Suspension  from  office  was  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
At  one  time  the  o£fender  was  suspended  from  the  performance  of 
the  active  duties  of  his  office,  while  he  still  retained  his  clerical  rank 
with  his. brethren  in  the  ministry.^  Decrees  to  this  effect  were 
ordained  by  the  Councils  of  I^ice,  Ephesus,  and  Agde,  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  At  another,  he  was  forbidden  to 
perform  some  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  while  he  continued  in  the 
£flcharge  of  others ;  and  again,  he  was  debarred  the  performance 
of  all  ministerial  duties  for  a  definite  period  of  time. 

2.  Degradation. — This  punishment  consisted,  as  its  name  im- 
]die8,  in  removing  the  ofiender  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of 
office.  This  sentence  of  degradation  appears  to  have  been  final 
and  irrevocable.^  Bishops  were  in  this  manner  transferred  from  a 
larger  to  a  smaller  or  less  important  diocese.'  Presbyters  were 
degraded  to  the  order  of  deacons ;  and  deacons  to  that  of  subdea- 
cons.  This  species  of  punishment  was  also  inflicted  upon  bishops 
in  Africa  by  superseding  them  in  their  expected  succession  to  the 
office  of  archbishop  or  metropolitan.^ 

^.  Exdunon  from  the  communion. — Qf  this  there  were  two 
kinds,  which  were  denominated  communio  peregrina^  and  corr^ 
munio  laic4X.  The  former  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  latter,  or  it  has  been  supposed  to  denote  a  communion  in  one 
kind,  or  communion  only  at  the  point  of  death,  which,  in  the 
Romish  church,  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  passport  to  the  future 
world.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  point,  confessedly 
obscure,  is,  that  the  term  communion  implied  not  only  a  participa- 
tion of  the  eucharist,  but  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church.  Travellers  and  strangers,  unless  they  had 
testimonials  certifying  to  their  regular  standing  in  the  church, 
were  presudied  to  be  under  censure,  and  were  not  allowed  the 
privileges  of  full  communion,  though  permitted  to  receive,  if  need 
be,  a  maintenance  from  the  funds  of  the  church.  An  instance  is 
related  of  Chrysostomj^  who  on  a  certain  occasion  hospitably  enter- 
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tained  certain  Egyptian  monks  who  had  fled  {roin  persecntion 
him  at  Constantinople ;  bat  they  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  eucharist  until  it  had  b^n  folly  ascertained  that  no  just*  accv- 
sation'could  be  brought  against  them.  'Clergymen  under  censure 
were  sometimes  treated  in  this  waj;  in  their  own  communion.  They 
were  placed  in  the  same  relations  as  strangers,  which  iras  denoted 
by  the  phrase  eammunio  peregrina.^  Under  these  drcumstances 
they  could  neither  officiate  nor  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  until  they  had  given  the  prescribed  satisfaction. 
.  The  act  of  communion  ^as  indeed  the  highest  privilege  of  a  lay- 
man ;  but  it  was  a  severe  .rebuke  to  one  who  had  been  ^levated  to 
the  rank  of  the  clergy  to  be  agun  degraded  to  the  condition  of.  a 
layman,  and  to  be  required  to  (communicate  m  a  layfnan  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  This  was  a  kind  of  mitigatejl  excommunication. 
He  was  excluded  from  th^  body  of  the  clergy  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  humble  individual.  Lit  this  situation  he  wte  required 
to  perform  certain  services  for  thitt  same  body  firomi  which'  he  had 
been  expelled.'  This  was  styled  communio  iaiea^  and 'the  subject 
of  this  penalty  was  Said  to  be  delivered  oyer  to  -the  sedilar  am, 
curis^  tradiy  in  the  phraseology  of  the  ancient  canonists. 

4.  Imprisonment. — The  custom  of  confining  delinquent  clergy- 
men in  monasteries  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  At  a  later  period  it  became  a  frequent  mode  of 
punishment. 

5.  Corporal  punishment — This  kind  of  punishment,  together 
with  the  last-mentioned,  was  inflicted  only  on  clergy  of  the  in- 
ferior orders.*  This  mode  of  punishment  was  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  time  of  Augustin.  A  presbyter,  who  had  given  false 
witness,  could  first  be  deposed  from  his  office ;  and  then,  as  a  lay- 
man, might  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment.  Connected  with 
the  churches  in  large  cities,  such  as  Constantinople,  there  were 
houses  of  correction,  decaniea^  for  administering  the  correction  of 
imprisonment  and  of  corporal  punishment. 

6.  ^QUiommunication, — ^This  was  the  last  and  highest  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical censure.  It  cut  oS*  all  hope  on  the  part  of  the  offender 
from  ever  being  again  reinstated  in  the  ministry,  even  if  he  were  re- 
stored to  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  None  who  had  tt  any  time 
been  exposed  to  public  censure,  was  restored  again  to  his  office.' 

The  above  penalties  appear  to  have  been  inflicted  by  authority 
of  ecclesiastical  councils  alone,  or  at  least  to  have  been  prescribed 
by  them. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

OP  COUNCILS. 
§  1.   THE  ORiaiN  OF.  COUNCILS. 

The  Apostolic  clmrclies  werfe  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
£ach  individual  church  assumed  the  form  of  a  little  distinct  repub- 
lic or  commonwealth ;  i^nd,  with  regard  to  its  internal  concerns,  was 
entirely  regulated  by  a  code  of  laws  which  may  indeed  have  been 
derived  from  the  apostles,  but  were  v^ceived  and  sanctioned  by  the 
people  constituting  the  church.     But  in  the  second  century  this 
primitive  liberty  and  independence  began  to  be  relinquished  and 
merged  in  a  confederation  of  the  churches  of  a  province  or  country 
into  a  larger  association,  like  the  confederated  republic  of  these 
TJnited  States,  conventions  being  annually  held  by  delegates  from 
tlie  several  churches  to  consider  and  provide  for  the  common  inte- 
rest and  welfare  of  the  whole;    Whoever  may  have  been  the  au- 
thors of  this  original  confederation,  it  certainly  had  its  origin  in 
Greece.      During  the. second  century  it  extended  into  the  con- 
fines of  several  of  the  Grecian  states. 

In  process  of  time  other  provinces  followed  the  example  of 
Greece^  until  this  form  of  government  became  general  throughout 
the  ch3irch.  The  conventions  or  assemblies  held  by  delegates  from 
the  associated  churches,  to  consult  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
whole,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  synodsy  and  the  Latins,  councils. 
The  laws  enacted  by  the  deputies  from  the  different  churches  in 
mutual  council  were  called  in  the  Greek  language  canons,  which 
term  was  also  adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  became  the 
authorized  nomenclature  of  the  churches. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  councils  is  particularly  confirmed  by  a 
passage  from  Tertullian  on  the  observance  of  fasts  appointed  by 
authority  of  the  bishops,  which  fasts  were  observed  by  the  Mon- 
tanists,  but  to  Which  other  Christians  objected.  Tertullian  is  de- 
fending the  usage  of  the  Montanists,  in  doing  which  he  specifies  the 
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powers  of  a  bishop  at  this  time,  and  asserts  his  right,  on  his  own 
authority,  to  appoint  fasts,  as  being  a  part  of  the  religious  services 
which  were,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  under  his  direction.  On  certam 
emergencies  he  might  also  require  special  contributions  from  the 
churches,  such  as  in  those  times  of  peril  and  persecution  were  fre- 
quently arising,  and  which  could  ftot  be  provided  for  by  the  ordi- 
nary and  stated  charities  of  the  church.  To  such  caUs  by  their 
bishop,  he  says,  the  churches  were  accustomed  promptly  to  re- 
spond. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  urges  that  councils  of  the  churches  are 
accustomed  to  be  held  in  Greece  for  consultation  upon  the  common 
interests  of  the  churches,  and  that  Ihe  enactments  of  these  councils 
are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  notwithstanding  they  were  of 
merely  human  origin  and  authority.* 

From  this  accidental  mention  of  the  original  formation  of  coun- 
cils, several  important  conclusions  may  be  derived : 

1.  They  were  appointed  by  merely  human  authority,  and  were 
regarded  as  being  instituted  neither  by  Christ  nor  by  his  apostles. 

2.  That  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  these  councils  were 
held  neither  in  Assyria,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Rome,  nor  even  in 
the  Eastern  churches  generally,  but  solely  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor:  per  (?nrc/a*,  that  is  in  nations  bearing  the  name  of  Greeks. 

3.  These  eouncils  had  their  origin  in  Greece,  where  the  mutual 
relations  and  dependence  of  the  Grecian  republics  evidently  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  confederation  of  the  churches.  Indeed,  it 
was  little  else  than  a  modification  of  the  celebrated  Amphictyonic 
council,  which  was  held  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  harmony 
and  celebrating  common  festivals;  not  from  motives  of  foreign 
policy  or  party  views.*' ^  This  was  called  the  common  council  of 
the  Greeks,  To  xotvov  tdv  ^^7Jkr[Vi^v  avviSpiov.  It  was  composed 
principally  of  deputies  from  the  several  states,  who  met,  like  the 
ecclesiastical  councils,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  for 
mutual  counsultation. 


*  Aguntur  pneter  ea  per  Grsecias  ilia  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex  aniyersis  eo- 
olesiis,  per  quae  et  altiora  quscque  in  commune  tractantur  et  ipsa  representatio 
totius  nominiH  Christiuni  magna  celebratione  vcneratur.  £t  hoc  qaam  dignum 
fide  auspicantc  congrcgari  undique  ad  Christum?  Vide  quam  bonum  et  jucuudum 
habitare  fratres  in  unum !  Hoc  tu  psallere  non  facile  nosti,  nisi  quo  tempore  cum 
oompluribus  coenas.  Conventus  antem  isti  stationibus  prius  et  jejunationibus 
dperari,  dolere  cum  dolentibus  et  ita  demum  congaudere  gaudentibus  norunt. — 
X>#  JyuniUf  c.  xiii. 
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4.  **  At  this  time,  certain  established  places,  or  certain  cities,  were 
already  assigned  for  these  councils  of  the  Greeks,  out  of  which  they 
conld  not  be  held. 

5k  ^'Xn  these  councils,  not  business  of  minor  importance,  con- 
cerning which  each  church  determined  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, but  public  business,  greater  or  more  important  concerns, 
were  treated  of,  fcc. 

6.  *^  The  bishops  in  these  councils  represented  their  churches;  that 
is,  they  decreed  and  enacted,  not  in  their  own  priyate  name,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  churches  whose  delegates  they  were.  ^  There  is  a 
representation  of  the  whole  Christian  name  celebrated/  Repre- 
untatio  totius  nominis  Chrutiani  celehratur.  The  whole  Christian 
name  here  is  evidently  the  whole  ehurch  which  bears  the  name  of 
Christ.  Therefore,' bishops  were  supposed  to  represent  the  whole 
church,  united  together  by  covenant,  and  each  one  of  them  the 
church  which  he  was  placed  over;  whence  arose  the  respect  of 
which  councils  were  thought  worthy.  The  opinion,  therefore,  had 
not  yet  arisen  whieh  afterward  prevailed,  that  the  bishops,  collected 
in  councils,  judged  and  sanctioned  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
were  legislators  and  judges  of  the  Christian  people  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  office."  ♦•^ 

The  information  thus  afforded  by  TertuUian  respecting  the  origin 
of  councils  is  supported  by  collateral  history.  No  notice  whatever 
is  given  of  any  earlier  councils ;  but  from  Eusebius  we  learn  that, 
about  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  practice  of  holding  such 
councils  passed  into  Palestine  and  Syria.* 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  centilry,  Firmilian,  bishop  of  C^ 
sarea,  wrote  to*  Cyprian  an  epistle  in  which  he  took  occasion  to 
say,  that  ^'  the  bishop  and  elders  annually  assembled  to  deliberate 
Wfou  ecclesiastical  matters  committed  to  their  charge,  that  the  most 
^important  of  these  might  be  adjusted  by  niutual  consultation,"' 
which  confirms  the  account  of  Tertullian  relative  to  this  subject. 

An  ecclesiastical  council  may  be  defined  to  be  a  synod,  composed 
of  a  number  of  representatives  from  several  independent  Christian 
eammunitieSj  convened  together  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

These  councils  were  .popular  deliberative  assemblies,  composed  of 
representatives  of  independent  churches  from  which  they  were  sent.* 
In  such  communities,  where  all  had  severally  a  right  to  bear  a 
part  in  such  deliberations,  the  council  must  of  necessity  have  been 
composed  of  representatives  from  each.     It  is  impossible  that  all 
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codd  have  convened  collectively  In  council.  Bat  is  thie  repre- 
tentatives  of  their  respective  dmrehee,  the  bishc^  and  preabyteni 
would  of  coarse  be  chiefly  selected.  In  this  manMr,  what  was  at 
first  done  by  common  consent  woold  also  in  time  beoome  an  esta- 
blished  usage  and  a  right  oonfinned  l>y  oxmrnon  consent.  ^  Sneh 
bebg  the  state  of  things,  the  crafty:  bishops  woald  easily  have  seen 
that,  by  constant  and  aniform  attendance  in  cooneily.they  acquired 
increasing  consideration  and  respect.  Sach  conncils-  bdng  fre- 
qaently  held,  the  primatCi  or  metropolitan'  bishop,  woqld  of  coarse 
have  the  prerogative  of  eonvening  and  presiding  over  them. 

The  political  form  of  government  which  prevailed  in  the  Greoiaii 
states,  no  doubt  had  ta  inflaenoe  in  shaping  the  administration  of 
their  ecclesiastical  affairs*  The  fiunoos  Coancil'  of  the  Amphio- 
tycfis  wei^  accustomed  toassemblesemiannoaDy  fnmi  all  the  Gie* 
dan  states.  Something  like  this,  we  may  eairily  sappjMe,  woold 
have,  obtained  in  the  administration  of.  their  charch*govemment. 
Jn  the  absence  of  direct  historical  testipicmy^  to  this  effect,  h  is  at 
JfiguX  remarkable  that  both  the  Coandl  of  Nice,  o.  ^  and  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons,  c.  88,  direct  that  eodesia^eal  ooon^nls  be  held 
s^miannoaUy,  and  at  the  same  seasons  of  the  y^  when  the  Am- 
phictyonic  >coancil  were  wi^it  to  convene.  TheCooncU  -of  Nice 
only  conformed  to  the  established  usage  in  settling^  upon  these 
stated  seasons  for  the  convening  of  their  body.  This  circomstance 
shows,  beyond  doubt,  the  influence  of  political  institutions  in  eccle- 
siastical afi'airs,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  letter  of  Firmilian. 

These  councils  of  the  Grecian  states  most,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  have  been  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits. 
But  toward  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  they  began  to  be 
better  known.  The  controversy  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
church  relating  to  Easter,  threw  the  whole  Christian  world,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Africa,  into  commotion,  and  brought 
them  together  in  opposing  councils.  Such  couhtsils  were  now  held 
at  Csesarea,  or  ^lia,  and  at  Rome;  in  Pontus  and  France;. in 
proconsular  Asia,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  probably  in  Achaia.  Within. 
the  third  century,  councils  began  also  to  be  held  in  Africa ;  and 
although  they  do  not  seem  to  have*  acquired  so  regular  a  form  as 
among  the  Greeks,  yet  their  number  was  greater  in  thb  country 
than  in  any  other,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 
The  controversy  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics  and  thd  Nova- 
tian  schism  furnished  them  with  abundant  matter  for  discussion. 
Cyprian  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  means  so  well  adapted 
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to  enhanee  clerical  influence  and  power^  to  Mrliich  he  was  so.  much 
inclined.  In  Africa,  therefore,  the;  soon  became  frequent;  and 
their  members  gradually  losing  sight  of  the  representation  of  their 
churches,  considered  themselves  as  acting  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 
And  as  the  presiding  presbyters  had  become  bishops  of  the  presbyters, 
who  constituted  the  presbyteries  of  the  respective  congregations,  so 
tbe .metropolitans  soon  becapie  moderators  of  the  provincial  synods; 
and  the  patriarchs,  of  general  councils.  That  of  Carthage,  in  the 
reign  of  Decius,  was  convened  by  Cyprian,  a.  d.  258,  to  consult  on 
the  propriety  of  rebaptizing  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics* 
There  were  eighty-four  members,  who  all  gave  their  own,  and  some- 
times also  the  votes  of  others  as  proxies,  and  the  details  evince  that 
they  were  considered.  th0  representatives  of  particular  churches 
there  named.  .  Cyprian,  when  opening  the  business,  described  the 
seMemhiy  ^  deliberative,  onlf/y  and  not  as  designed  to  pass  a  cen- 
sure upon  any  individual.  The  fifth  speaker  observed,  that  all  who 
came  to  his  church  from  heretics  he  baptized,  ^^  and  those  from  their 
clergy  he  placed  among  the  laity.''  It  has  appeared  from  the  works 
of  Oypriaiii,  that  episcopaoy  was  then  parochial ;  consequently,  the 
presbyters  of  a  single  church  must  have  been  the  clergy  here  named. 
But  without  pursuing  the  history  of  these  councils  further,  we 
will  confine  our  attention  to  tlbe  following  inquiries  relating  to 
them: — 1.  What  was  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction?  2.  What 
was  their  peculiar  organization  ?  3..  WI^o  were  appropriately  the 
constituent  members  of  them  7 

§2.   OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THEIR  JURISDICTION. 

At  fir^t  they  were,  without  doubt,  provincial  sj^nods.  This  con- 
doftion  is  fully  implied  from  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  relating 
to.  this  subject.  Had  their  jurisdiction  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  provinces,  it  must  have  been  mentione4-  The  synods 
of  Asia  Minor  must  be  understood,  therefore,  to  have  been  restricted 
to  their  own  provincial  limits;  such  as  that  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Montanists.  Those  of  Anchi- 
olus  were  |>robably  limited  in  their  jurisdiction  to  Thrace ;  but  if 
not,  they  were  only  an  exception  to  thjd  prevailing  custom.  The 
councils  which  were  held  in  many  places  respecting  the  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Easter,  were  assuredly  provincial  synods.  Such 
were  also  the  synods  which  were  held  in  Arabia  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, A«  D.  243  and  246. ,  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  Synod  of 
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Borne  held  by  Cornelius  in  the  jwt  251 ;  mud  of '^he  Byrfbd  df 
.  Antioch,  A.  D.  252,  against  the  Novatians,  and  again  at'  Borne,  A,  n. 
200.  Three  provincial  synods  were  also  .held  at  Ahtioch,  fratf^dM 
year  264  to  269,  against  Paul  of  Samosata.  Stalls  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  all  these  were  organiied  on  precisely  the' same  prm- 
ciples ;  the  dergy  from  neighbouring  provinces  may  have'  had  a 
seat  and  a  voice  in  some  of  them.  Men  of  great  weight  of  dl^ 
racter,  and  whose  counsels  Were  highly  respected,  were  parCienlaily 
desired  to  attend  from  other  places,  and  the  conv^tdng  of  ihfi  boim- 
eil  was  at  ^  times  delayed,  in  order  to  secure  their  attendance. 
Origen,  in  this  c&pacity,  though  hut 'a  presbyter,  mttended  t& 
toimcil  in  Arabia;  and,  by  his  learning  and  taltets,  settled  the 
point  in  dispute  to  the  satisfaction* of  the  counefl.  The.biahopt  of 
Antioch  also  were  so  much  embarrassed  by  the  learning  of  Bud  of 
Samosata,  whom  they  would  convict  of  heresy,  fhat'  thisy;  invited  for 
their  aid  the  attendance  of  cei^tain  bishops  from  the'Greeisiki  pro- 
Vinces  in  Asia,  including  Palestine  tod  £gypt  The  mel^ropoUtaa 
of  Alexandria  excused  himself  by  reason  of  his  great  age  ;^  hut 
many  bishops  from  those  provinces  attended  the  counefl — ^Kiinilia& 
from  Cappadooia,  Oregory  and  Athenodorus  ^rom  Pontiis,  Helenas 
of  Tarsus,  Nicomas  of  Iconium ;  and  the  archbishops  Hymeneus 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Th^tecnus  of  Csesarea,  together  with  the  bishop 
Maximus  from  Arabia.  Paul,  however,  by  his  talents,  withstood 
them  all ;  and  the  council  dispersed  without  gaining  any  advantage 
over  him.^  Foreigners,  in  like  manner,  attended  both  the  second 
and  third  councils  which  were  held  for  the  same  pfurpose.  In  the 
last  council,  a  pre%byter^  Malchion,  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
was  the  principal  agent  in  putting  an  end  to  the  discussion* 

About  the  same  period  of  time  other  councils  were  held,  which 
were  sometimes  more  and  at  others  less  than  provincial  synods. 
The  Council  of  Iconium,  A.  d.  235,  consisted  of  bishops  from  Fhry- 
gia,  Galatia,  Gilicia,  and  other  neighbouring  provinces.  Another 
council  was  also  held  in  opposition  to  this  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
Synada,  of  which  we  know  only  that  it  had  little  or  no  influenee 
against  the  first  at  Iconium.  But  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no 
established  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  at  this  time  pre- 
vailed, even  in,  the  states  of  Greece,  where  such  councils  were  iSrst 
held. 

In  Africa,  there  was  much  less  of  system  in  these  matters  than 
in  the  Grecian  states.  Cyprian  informs  us  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  convene  a  council  of  many  of  the  clergy,  to  delibezate 
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respedting  the  common  good,  in  which  cooncil  many  topicir  were 
proposed  and  discussed.  But  be  adds,  **  I  am  aware  that  some  will 
ntfvte  chltnge  their  minds,  nor  give  oyer  a  cherished  purpose ;  but 
however  harmonious  their  colleagues  may  be,  they  Will  persist  in 
the  support  of  their  own  peculiar  views.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  my  business  to  attempt,  by  constraint,  to  give  laws 
t4^  any  one;  but,  in  the  administration  :>f  the  oKtu-ch,  to  leave 
every  one  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  choice,  who  must  answer  unto 
God  for  his  conduct."* 

The  first  ecclesiastical  Council  of  Africa  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  either  provincial  or  general.  Under  Galba  this  country  had 
been  divided  into  three  provinces.  Qonstantine  divided  it  into  six. 
And  'yet  it  appears  from  Cyprian,*  that  the  former  division  of  Galba 
was  still  observed  in  the  organization  of  the  council,  and  that  one 
even  of  these  provinces  was  not  represented ;  but  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear.  All,  however,  by  common  consent  appear  to  have 
accorded  to  Cyprian,  at  Carthage,. the  right  of  convening  a  general 
council  at  his  pleasure.  This  is  the  more  probable  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  year  255,  several  bishops,  who  apparently  composed  a 
provincial  synod,  a,ppealed  to  him  for  the  settlement  pf  certain 
subjects  of  discussion  among  them. 

The  other  councils  in  Africa  were,  for  the  most  part,  provincial 
in  their  character.  Such  was  the  council  which  was  held  before 
the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  date  of  which  is  not  distinctly  known.  So 
also  were  the  councils  held  by  Cyprian  in  the  years  249,  251^  252, 
255,  and  256. 

From  all  which  it  appears  that  most  of  the  councils  which  were 
held  in  Africa  were  limited  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  provincial  in 
their  character.  Some,  however,  were  of  a  more  general  character. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  such  councUs  began  to  be  held, 
which  took  the  name  of  plenary  councils.  The  councils  generally 
of  every  country,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Africa,  were  provincial, 
and  limited  in  their  jurisdiction. 

§3.   OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  OOUKOILS. 

In  general^  the  highest  ecclesiastic  within  the  province,  whether 
bishop,  metropolitan,  or  patriarch,  presided  in  these  councils.  The 
popular  character  of  these  assemblies  would  indeed  have  permitted 
any  one  to  be  elevated  to  the  office  of  moderator.  But  the  grada- 
tions of  the  priesthood  and  the  jealousy  of  the  sev^al  orders  were 
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•Qoli  thit  aoM  but  he  ibat  im-  highest  in  ofioiftl  Md;  oodd  {lam 
been  plaoM  in  the  chair  to  the  matnel  sstiBfi^oin  of  all  filMwe 
The  preebjters  wonld  have  daimed  precedenoe  of  ihe  detfbealjpil 
fabhops  of  the  preebjterp ;  and  so  on,  nntil  none  ihoald.  be  fomd 
to  dispute  the  claim  with  the  higest  digiiitary  of  tl^e  avmnbly.  The 
greatest  number  of  the,  membcirs  r of  the  connoil  nvwld  alee  eone 
from  the  diocese  of  .the  highest  functionary^  whieb  eircnmBtanae 
would  ipye  him  the'  etrdngest  piurty  in  the  elecii<^  -  AaA  theie 
are  many  other  ways  in  which  this  seat  might  have  besv^  aeeQied 
to  him.  .   .    (    i ,  .  , 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  priTilegie  attached  to  the  office 
of  president,  and  espeqially  to  the  right  of  prq^osing  or.  brining 
forward  the  ques^ons  to  be  diqoossed,  ijofi  viewe  and  opinions  of 
the  metrofpolitali  obtained  a  predominiplkcte  in  .the  council;  eo.tl^ 
at  length  provincial  synods  became  the  mere  organs  of  this  .dijpu-. 
tery»  Bishops  ^d  presbyteris  were  t<>o  dq|>endant  on  him  to  ad 
irith  due  independence.  Councils  were  of  ^neeqptence  the  ffreat 
Doieans  of  advaiicing  the*  hierarchy.  '  .  ^- 

The  results  or  decrees  of  the  coimcils  were  usually  pub^hed  j|i 
the  name  of  the  moderator.  There  are  aom^  instanoes  in  whicii 
the  names  of  the  attending  bishops  accompany  the  decree.  Sudi| 
boweyer,  was  not  the  usual  custom.  The  metropolitans  were  jeal- 
ous of  their  rights,  and  strove  earnestly  for  a  controlling  influence 
in  the  counjsils.  For  the  same  reason  they  insisted  that  the  result 
should  be  published  under  the  sanction  of  their  authority^  and  in 
their  name.  They  usually  had  the  address  to  cause  their  own 
opinions  to  prevail ;  and  few  had  the  independence  to  dispute  them. 
Thus  the  metropolitan  of  Alexandria  had  the  influence  to  cause 
his  synod  to  banish  Origen,  a.  d.  280.  Cornelius  efiected  the 
excommunication  of  three  bishops  at  Rome,  a.  d.  251,  in  the  same 
arbitrary  manner.  By  such  strides  did  the  principal  ecclesiastics 
advance  their  spiritual' hierarchy ;  and  so  tamely  did  the  subordi- 
nate members  of  their  councils  allow  the  most  esteemed  men  in 
the  church  to  sufier  unjustly  under  this  spiritual  despotism  I  The 
councils  became  merely  the  organ  of  the  metropolitan  to  execute 
his  arbitrary  decrees. 

§4.   OF  THB  COKSTirtBHT  MBMBBB8  07  C0UN0IL8. 

Thb  bishops  early  perceived  that  those  councils  would  be  one 
of  the  moQt  efficient  means  of  advancing  the  authority  of  the 
l^isbops,  and  of  finally  establishing  their  supremacy.    It  ifaa  ao- 
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cx>rd|ngly  thefr  policy  to  concentrate  in  themselyes  the  authority 
of  synodi'cal  assemblies  and  general  councils,  and  to  exclude,  not 
ofQl^  the  laity,  but  the  deacons  and  presbyters.  This  policy 
fin^y  prerailed,  to  the  exclusion  both  of  the  laity  and  of  the  infe- 
rior orders  of  .the  clergy  from  all  participation  in  the  deUbera- 
tiana  and  decrees  of  councils,  whether  provincial  or  general.  Bnt 
ilM  earliest  councils  were  of  a  moxe  popular  charactei",  in  which 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen  had  a  seat  and  an  authoritative 
YoXp  in  common  with  bishops. 

1.  The  laity  were  originally  etynetituefnt  tnembere  of  e&^testae- 
tie^  eouncih^ — As  representiLtives  of  the  churches  to  which  they 
belonged,  they^  must  be 'presumed  to  have  a  place  in  deliberative 
ufl^mblies  convened  to  consult  and  legislate  on  the  interests  of  the 
ehorches.  The  right  is  in  harmony  both  with  the  popular  charac- 
ter of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  councils  of  Greece,  which  were  the  model  of  the  first 
ecclesiastical  synods. 

This  presumptive  argumen};  is' confirmed  by  historical  evidence. 
About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  a  council  was  held  in  Car- 
thagie  respecting  the  baptism  of  heretics,  in  which  bishops  were 
•  convened  from  the  neighbouring  provinces -of  Africa,  Numidia,  tfnd 
Mauritania,  together  with  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  also  a 
great  multitude  of  the  laity."*" 

In  the  Council  of  Elvira,  besides  the  bishops,  twenty-six  pres- 
byters, and  the  deacons  were  present  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  peopleif  Eusebius  relates  that  the  faithful,  ol  TiuJTOh  held 
in  Asia  Minor  frequent  councils  respecting  the  errors  of  Mon- 
tanus,  and,  having  examined  these  novel  doctrines,  pronounced 
them  vain,  rejected  them  as  heresy,  and  expelled  and  prohibited 
.from'  communion  with  the  church  those  who  held  them.^  «  The 
faithful"  is  the  common  designation  of  the  people  of  the  church 
collectively,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Bohmer,  and  many  others^ 
indicates  the  action  of  the  laity  in  these  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions. 

Bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  the  chureheB  of  Gfod  united 
in  the  council  which  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata.'  The  term 
churches,  contradistinguished  from  the  officers  and  pastors  of  the 
church,  of  necessity  denotes  the  laity. 


*  AdstantiboB  dUoonibus  et  omai  plebe. — Cfone.  Eliber  Fnf, 
f  Cum  presbyteiis  et  diaconibus,  pnasente  etiam  plebis  maxima  parte. 
(^.  D%  HmnL  Baptitmuk  SenL  87. 
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.  The  pretence  of  tbe  4aity  it  4>>tI|ioil7  mentienea  in  aconneil 
held  ftt.  Rome  respecting  those  yrhp  under  perMoatum  had  li^eed 
int#  idohktry.  In  s  letter  addressed  by  the  presbyters  and  W^ 
^UBi  to  Cyprian^  they  state 'tiiat  a  eonndl  wasoonyened  to  treat 
of  the  ease  of  the  lapsed,  which  was.oomposed  of  bishops,  presby- 
terSy  eonfessorsy  and  the  laity  who  remained  fiuthfiil  to,  tlidr 
roiH^.    Snchy  in  the  phraseology  of  th6  times,  were  denominated 

Even  the  general  Comicil  of  Nice,  the  most  fiunoas  on  ff<eoord, 
was  attended  by  laymen,  .^ter  stating  that  («ihe  most  Miineat 
of  the  ipinisters  of  God  in  all  thechmrches  who  hare  filled  Enrope^ 
Africa;^  and  Asia,  were  bonrened,''  the  historian  adds,  « many  of 
the  Isity  .were  also  present  who  were  practised  in  iheart  of  rep- 
simingy  and  each  prepared  to  advocate  the  <MRise  of  his  own  par^.^ 

The  fo^tth  Council' of  Toledo,  a.  d.  688,  minutely  detail^  the 
ma^er  of  convening  a  eonneil  and-  opening  its  debates.  '  Aoiiong 
the  constituent.members  it  distinctly  specSfies  ih^  lodjf,  ill  connect 
tion  with  bishops,  presbyters,  a^d  deacons.  It  is  added  inr  the 
note  below,  as  concltisiTe  of  the  right  of  the  laity  to  seat  aad^a 
votid  in  the  conncils  of  the  .church,  t '  ..- 

.  Bheinwald  contends  that  the  Iditff  had  a  right  to'  vote  in  the  early 
councils,  and  appeals  to  Cyprian,  who  says  that  many  bishops 
were  assembled  in  council  from  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Numidia, 
and  Mauritania,  with  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  a  great  part  of  the 


*  Quanqnam  nobis  in  tarn  ingenti  negotio  plaoeat,  qaod  et  tn  ipse  traotaati  prinsi 
•ooUsitt  parem  snstinendam,  deinde  sio  collatione  oonsilionim  com  •piscopis 
presbyteris,  diaoonis,  oonfessoribus,  jlariter  ao  atantibtu  Uneit  fkota,  lapMmm 
traotare  rationem. — Otp.  Ijmt.  $1. 

f  ^Hor%  itaque  dlei  prima  ante  solis  ortnm  <giciantar  omnes  ab  eeoleaia,  obiera- 
tisqne  foribns  onnctis  ad  nnam  januam,  per  qnam  sacerdotes  ingre^i  oportati 
oetiarii  stent ;  et  conTenientes  omnes  episcopi  pariter  introeant  et  secondom  oiiSl- 
nationip  mm  tempos  resideant.  Post  ingressnm  omninm  episeopomm  atqne  con- 
setsnm  Tocentur  deinde  presbyteres,  qnos  causa  probarerit  introlre,  nnlliui  le 
inter  eos  ingerat  diaoonorum ;  post  bos  ingrediantnr  diacones  probabiles,  qnos 
ordo  proposcerit  interesse,  et  corona  facta  de  sedibos  episooponim  presbTteitsa 
tergo  eomm  resideant,  diacones  in  eonspecta  episeopomm  stent ;  deinde  iagre- . 
diuitur  laid,  qui  electione  ooncilii  Interesse  meruerint ;  ingrediantnr  qnoque  et 
notarii,  qnos  ad  recttandum  Tel  exoipiendum  ordo  reqnirit;  et  obserentor  janns, 
sedentesque  in  diutumo  silentio  sacerdotes  et  cor  totnm  habenteis  ad  deuu,  dieaf 
arcbidiaconus  :  Orate ;  statimque  omnes  in  terra  prostrabuntur  et  orantes  diutins 
tacite  cum  fletibus  atque  gemitibus,  unus  ex  episcopis  senioribus  surgens  ora- 
iionem  palam  fdndat  ad  dominum|  cunotis  adhuc  in  ten'a  jacentibns.  Finita 
autem  oratione  et  responso  ab  omnibus :  Amen,  rursns  dioat  diaconiia :  Krigite 
YO0 ;  et  oonfestim  omnes  sorgant  et  cum  omni  timore  Dei  et  diaoiplina'  taa  epb- 
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people  being -.also  present  J  (prsasente  etiam  plebia  maxima  parte.)* 
He  also  cites  the  preface  of  the  Council  of  Illiberis,  A.  d.  305,  in 
whi^h  the  bishops  are  said  to  have  delivered  their  sentiments 
while  the  twentj-six  presbyters  were  sitting,  and  the  deacons  and 
aU  the  people  (the  laity)  standing  by  them.  In  both  of  these  pas- 
sages the  mention  made  of  the  laity  indicates  that  they  acted  as 
members  of  the  councils.  Bohmer  also  asserts  the  right  of  the 
laity  to  Yote  in  council,  and  appeals '  to  the  same-  passage  <fr6m 
Cyprian  in  proof.  To  which  we  may  add  the  authority  of  Yalesius, 
in  his  note  upon  Euseb.  vii.  30.  In  proof  of  this  he  appeals  to  the 
acts  of  •  the  Council  of  Carthage,  and  to  the.  Council  Illiberis. 

Dh  Pin  again,  of  the  Romish  church,  fully  accedes  the  laity 
this  right.  And  Riddle,  the  learned  historian  of  Oxford,  asserts 
that  the  councils  of  the  third  century  were  <<  composed  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen."  The  same  is  also  asserted  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  agiain  by  Chancellor  King. 

2.  Presbyters  and  deacons  were  members  of  the  early  councils. 
The  presence  and  action  of  both  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  instances  cited.  It  is  indeed  undeniable  that  presbyters  were 
not  unfrequently  the  most  in^uenfial  and  important  members  of 
these  councils.  For  evidence  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tnry,  and  to  Cyprian  at  Carthage."*":  The  senioreSy  as  distinguished 
from  the  bishops,  prcepositij  were  presbyters. 


oopi  quam  presbyterea  sec^eant,  sioque  omnibas  in  suis  looia  in  silentio  conse- 
deHtibns  diaconus  alba  itidntos  codicem  canonnm  in  uedinm  proferens  capitula 
dt  conciliia  agendis  pronuntiet,  finitisqne  titulis  metropolitanns  episcopns  con- 
dUom  aUoqaatnr  dioena :  Etsce,  sanotissimi  saoerdotes,  recitaUB  sunt  ex  oanoni- 
bva  priscoram  patrom  senientiA  do  conoilio  celebrando;  si  qua  ig^tnr  quern- 
pian^  Testiwin  actio  commoTet,  coram  snis  fratribus  proponat.  Tunc  si  aliqois 
qnamcumque  qnerelam,  qum  contra  canones  agit  in  audientiam  sacerdotalem 
protalerit,  non  priiu  ad  aUud  transeatur  capitnlvm,  niBi  primnm  qn»  proposita 
•at  actio  terminetor;  nam  et  ai  presbyter  aliquis  aut  diaconia,  oleriona  siTe 
laiena  de  bis  qui  foria  ateterint,  cpncilium  pro  qualibet  re  credideret  appeUandum, 
eedeaie  metropolitans)  archidiacono  causum  suam  intimet,  et  ille  concilio  dc- 
nontSet ;  tunc  illi  et  introeundi  et  proponendi  licentia  concedatur.  Nullus  autoia 
epiaeoporum  a  coetu  oommuni  aecedat  anteqnam  bora,  gederalta  secessionis  ad- 
Ttaiat ;  concilium  qaoque  nuUua  aoWere  audeat  nisi  f uerint  cuncta  determinata, 
ita  Hi  quBBiciunqiie  ddiberatione  communi  finiuntur  epiaeoporum  aingulorum  mani- 
biia  aubacribantur ;  tunc  enim  deua  auorum  sacerdotum  interease  credendus  est,  ai 
tumultu'  omni  abjecto  solUcite  atque  tranquille  ecclesiastica  negotia  terminentur. 
*Nece8sario  apud  nos  fit,  ut'per  singulos  annos  teniore§  et  preepositi  in  unum 
eonveniamns  ad  dlaponenda  ea  quse  cnrso  nostras  commiaaa  aunt,  at»  ai  qtua 
yranora  aint oonaiinieonaiUo  dirigantur. — Ctp.  SjntL  76. 
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To  the  same  effeet  is  alio  thd  inBtaaoe  of  Origon  in  Ae  GdM^ 
^of  Arabia,  to  which  aHmion  hu  aLready  been  inade,  and  of  Mai' 
diion  at  the  Gonneila  of  Aniioch  againatPauI  of  Samoaftta.  **    ' 

About'  the  year  244,  a  cijoimcil  waa  eonraaad  in  Boatra|  ia 
Arabia,  on  aceoimt  of  tba  heretieal  notions  of  one  BeryHna,  Ualiop 
of  that  place.  This  council,  Qrigen,,  aldioogh-  a  lin^igner  and 
only  a  prttb^ier  nnder  ^ocleaiaaticai  cenabre,  attended,  by  a ' 
qpecial  myit^tion  from  tbe  biahopa  who  compaled  tbe.oounl; 
and  Budh  was  his.  infloence  that  he  happily  sncweded  in  coo* 
fincing  the  bmhop  of  hSs  errori  who  not  only  retracted  it,  hat  gave 
thanks  in  writing  to  the  leasned  stranger  who  had  kid  haqi  M|k 
to'the  truth.  On  &  snbseqnent  occanon,  (Mgen  waa  again  caSed 
to  attend  a  coimc&  in  Arabia,  over  which  he  actaally  preaided  as 
moderator^  in  ^  presenoe  of  ^Ibnrteen  bishops.* 
'  By  £ur  tii6  ivioat  famons  •conhcya  of  the  third  century  are  dM 
two  that  were  held  at  Antiooh  against  Paul  of  Bwnoeata/  A.  D&  28S 
and  270«  Snsebins  specifies  seyeral  of  the  moat  enuneikt  biahsps 
wha  attended  the  fircit  council,  uid  adds,  « A  great  nany.more 
mny  be  reckoned  who,  together  with  presbyters  and  deacovas^seve 
conTcned  at  the  same  time  npon^esame  acconnt.*  At  m  aeeond 
coannoii,  Malohioto,  a  pre$byterj  <mdBt  especially  oonfiBtSsd  said 
oonyinced  him.'  And  moreover,  for  his  surpassing  sincerily 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  he  was  hononred  -with  a  presbytership 
of  the  church  there."  ^  The  result  of  this  council  ia  published 
under  the  signature  of  sixteen  persons,  among  whom  Malchion, 
the  presbyter,  is  particularly  mentioned.  These,  together  with  all 
who  were  present  from  the  neighbouring  qities  and  vilkgesr*  • 
bishops,  presbffterMj  '«nd  deaeons — all  concur  in  giving  to  the  world 
their  united  decision.  If  this  be  not  a  <<  council  proper,"  pray 
what  is  ?  It  was  a  council  duly  convened,  and  attendee^  hj 
almost  an  « infinite  number  of  *b^hops,"  epUbopi  numero.jnr€f€ 
infinitu  At  the  first  council  the  attendance  of  bishops  was  invited 
from  Gappodocia,  from  Pontus,  from  Iconium,  from  Jerusalem,  from 
Arabia,  and  from  Egypt.  Hymenacus,  from  Jerusalem,  presided 
at  the  second,  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed  that,  from  tUa  almost 
infinite  number,  many  came  from  countries  even  more  remote  than 
in  the  first  counQil.  And  yet  Malchion,  a  pre$bffterj  waa  the  most 
influential  member  of  that  council.  His  name  appears  with  that 
of  the  bishops  in  their  public  manifesto ;  and  other  presbyters  and 
deacons  united  in  making  up  the  result  of  the  council.  Firmilian, 
the  president  of  the.first  council,  says  that  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters (for  so  we  must  understand  him  by  his  senti^res  €t 
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aimually  fttoembled  to  delibcnrftte  upon  ecdeaiastical  matters  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  that  ^e  most  important  of  these  might  be 
adjusted  by  mutual  coi^ultation»  Were  not  presbyters  then  <<  r,e- 
cognised  as  having  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  these  councils?" 

That  they  had  a  seat,  ^that  they  took  part  in  the  deliheratiom 
of  councils,  is  uhdeniable.  The  fourth  Counoil  of  Carthage,  c.  28, 
expressly  decree^  that  «  no  biehop  should  try  any  case  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  clergy  ;  and  declared  his  decision  nuU  and  void  unless 
confintied  by  them/*  ^  It  is  sometimes  said  that,  though  attending 
councils,  presbyters  and  deacons  did  not  vote ;  but  what  evidence 
hare  we  to  this  effect?  They  are  present,  and  take  a  part  in  the 
discussions,  both  of  provincial  an,d  oecumenical  or  general  councils. 
tThe  decrees  of  councils  are  given  under  their  names.  A  majority 
even  of  the  councils  both  of  Elvira  and  of  Aries  were  presbyters. 
No  decree  of  the  bishop  is  valid  without  their  sanction.  They 
even  preside  in  some  instances  over  a  council  composed  of  bishops ; 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  <^none  but  the  prelates  were  entitled  to 
vote!"     Oredai  JudeetMj  ApeUa^  nonego. 

Deacon^  were  also  present  at  the  early  councils,  but  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  debi^te  whether  or  not  they  were  allowed  to  vote. 
They  were  often  employed  as  secretaries  and  assistants  of  the 
bishops^  and  may  have  served  them  in  this  capacity  in  councils. 
But  it«  would  deem,  frbm  an  instance  recorded  by  Eusebius,  that 
both  presbyters  and  deacons  were  present  in  the  early  councils  for 
tto  same  general  purpose  as  bishops.  Speaking  of  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Antioch  against  Paul,  he  says,  mW^  might  reckon  up 
many  others,  (bidhope,)  together  with  preslyters  and  deacons^  who 
than  assembled  in  the  said  city  concerning  this  matter ;  but  the 
aforementioned  were  the  most  celebrated  among  them."  What 
indooement  had  thetfe  presbyters  and  deacons  to  attend  here, 
unless  permitted  to  sit  and  to  vote  in  tfie  council  ?  The  narrative 
indicate  that  they  had  the  same  motives  for  attendance  as  those 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  We  may  also  appeal  to  the  Synod 
of  Rome  under  Cornelius,  A.  d.  251,  when  both  deacons  and  the 
laity  were  present. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  of  Siegel,  Rheinwald,  and  Boh- 
mer,  we  may  adduce  the  opinions  of  Planck,  who  asserts  unquali- 
fiedly that  both  presbyters  and  deacons  took  part  in  the  provincial 
sjnods,  and  voted  as  members  of  the  same.'  D.  W.  L.  G.  Ziegler 
also  asserts  that  there  is  the  most  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
right  of  presbyters  to  sit  and  act  in  council,  and  expresses  the 
confident  opinion  that  deacons  had  the  same  rights.    Athanaaius 
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kdeelured-on  higk  intlifKritj^ to  lii.T«  been  an  ftotivo  wwbor  of 
the  Council  of  Ni0e  while  -only  •  ^^uxm*  .'That , this  ehempioA 
against  Arianiibnwas  dnlj  chosen  imd  ardained  to  he  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  according,  to  th^  customs  of  thsA  chilreh  and  this  diireo* 
tbns  of  the. Council  of  Nice,  whereof  he  had  been  aji  aotire  mem- 
ber but  fiye  months  before,  there  is  n6  reason  to  qnestion..  .That 
he  had  attended  that  council  #f  ^kdeaeofh  ^inij  at  the  dei^th  of 
Alezfuuder^  was  an  arehdgaooqi. 

If  further'  authoritj  icere  neceesary^  on  tUs  sd^Jeet^lt  is  fimd 
in  Blondell,  Apologia,  p.  202  ei.$eq:  . 

,  The  practical  -effect  oi  these  counoib,  firom  the  befgnniiig,  was 
to  giTs  undue  consideration  and  influenoe  to  t)ie  .eliBrgy;  which 
continually  increased,  until  it  finally  ended  in  the  full  establishment 
of  the  eedesiastical  hierarchy. 


-    V  I 


$5.  07  ootmoiLS  tmbte'TBB  xlcplESOBh. 

Arm  the  conversion  of  CHiiiDstantine,  the  councils  of  the  church 
ISdl  under  the  Inflnenee  o&  the  Bysantine  emperora;L  and  at  a  still 
later  period^  they  cybmitt^.to  the  presidencgr  and  4ictation-of  ihs 
bishop  of  Rome."  ..  ,    -  . 

The  celebrated  Council  of  Nicsa,  A.  d.  325^  is  distinguished  as 
having  been  the  first  which  pronounced  a  decisicm  respecting  a 
speculative  Christian  doctrine,  or  article  of  religious  faith;  aS  well 
as  the.  first  over  which  a  temporal  prince  presided.  Hosius,  the 
courtier  of  the  emperor,  was  inform  the  president.  But  Constan- 
tino exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  their  deliberations,  and 
virtually  pruided.  He  convened  the  council  by  )iis  own  j^kuthority. 
He  opened  the  council  in  person  with  a  public  speech,  in  which  he 
says,  <f  When,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  I  had  received  informa- 
tion of  your  disagreement,  I  looked  upon  that  thing  as  in  nowise  to 
be  neglected/'^  The  eameauthor  also  informs  us  that,, when  a  great 
controversy  had  arisen  by  reason  of  their  mutual  accusations,  <<.the 
emperor  with  an  intent  mind  received  their  proposed  questions, 
and  by  degrees  reduced  those  who  pertinaciously  opposed  each 
other  to  a  more  sedate  mind ;  inducing  some  to  be  of  his  opinion 
by  the  force  of  his  arguments ;  wooing  others  by  entreaties ;  prais- 
ing others  who  spoke  well ;  exciting  all  to  an  agreement,  till  at 
length  he  made  them  all  of  the  same  mind  and  opinion  in  relation 
to  all  matters  concerning  which  they  had  befoi^e  been  disagreed.*. 

A  biihopy  we  are  told  by  Episcopal  authority,  filled  t'that 
honoured  chair,*'  nor  did  Constantino  presume  to  take  his  seat 
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^^  until  regiuested  hy  the  biihopB  to  do  soi**  All  this,  however,  was 
merely  the  etic^uette  of  the  time,  and  betokened  no  peculiar  defer- 
ence to  the  bishops.  '  We  have  at  least  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  held  these  dignitaries  of  the  church,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  soon  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  <<If 
any  person,  which  I  don't  in  the  least  expect,  presuming  at  this 
juncture  to  violate  our  precept,  shall  refuse  to  be  present,  one  shall 
be  forthwith  despatched  from  us,  who,  l^^an  imperial  order,  shall 
drive  that  person  into  exile,  and  shall  teach  him  that  'tis  in  ..no 
wise  fit  to  resist  the  determinations  of  an  emperor  when  published 
in  defence  of  the  truth.''^  So  much  for  the  profound  submission 
which  Constantino  yielded  to  episcopal  authority !  The  controlling 
inflaence  of  the  emperor  over  the  Council  of  Nice  is  well  expressed 
by  Gibbon  in  the  words  following : — «vThe  Nicene  creed  was  ratified 
by  Constantino ;  and  his  firm  declaration  that  those  who  resisted 
the  divine  judgment  of  the  synod  must  prepare  themselves  for  an 
immediate  exile,  annihilated  the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition^ 
which,  from  seventeen,  was  almost  instantly  reduced  to  two." 

There  were  no  general  councils  until  the  emperors  became 
Christian.  Constantino  set  the  example;  and,  without  invading 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  ecclesiastic,  presided  in  the  Council 
of  Nice,  and  probably  prevented  much  discord. 

It  is  also  usually  reckoned  as  the  first  general  council ;  but  it 
wa^,  in  fact,  a  council  only  of  the  oriental  church ;  the  Spanish 
bishop  Hosius  and  two  Roman  presbyters  were  the  only  ecclesi- 
astics from  the  Western  Church.  All  the  particulars  respecting 
this  remarkable  and  important  council  are  given  by  the  authors 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  index  of  authorities.^ 

(To  ihe  desired  result  the  emperor  brought  the  bishops  by  means 
of  influences  which  none  ever  knew  how  better  to  use  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  supported  them  at  his  own  expense ;  he  feasted 
ihem  at  his.  palace,  and  enriched  them  with  princely  presents; 
while  the  fearful  bans  of  the  church  awaited  any  who  should  dare 
to  dissent  from  the  decisions  of  the  council. 

And  yet  the  emperor  had  the  audacity  to  claim  for  these  deci- 
sbns,  so  obtained,  the  authority  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  « that 
judgment  which  God,  who  seeth  all  things,  would  approve  V'^  It 
Iras  claimed,  indeed,  for  the  decrees  of  councils  generally,  that  they 
were  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  they  were  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  word  of  God ;  that  they  contained  all  that  was  essen- 
tial to  eternal  life ;  and  that  to  disregard  them  was  to  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost. 
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The  influepce  of  them  was  to  bring  into'iiegleet  the  mmA  of  God; 
to  suppress  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  to  deny  the  iiji^ht  of 
private  judgment^  to  bind  the  oonsoienee,^  to  emit  the  poner  of 
the  bishops  over  the  church ;  tad,  under  the  Ohristian  emperaii 
to  degradethem  to  the  condition  of  mere  sjoophaQlb  of  Ae  civil 
mters.  *  ^    '  ■        '    .• 

Thus  the  hierarehj.  withheld  from  the  people  the  Vord  of  lifei 
olbring  instead  the  cre^j^  the  canons,  and  Uio  decrees  Of  dieir 
own  councils.  * 

We  have  been  more  minute  in  setting  forth  die  inllueiiceof 
Oonstantine  over  the  ecclesiastical  councils^  for  the  imrpese  of 
showing  the  interest  which  temporal  ^riocss  matdbsted  in  th» 
iffiiirs  of  the  church.  The  example  of  Constantine'Waa .  iinitated 
more  or  less  by  his  successors,  to  change  esseAtiiilly  thtirpoUtieal 
relatioils  to  the  church,  both 'in  the  Eastern  and  WeMem  enpirei 
It  was  indeed  the  commencement  of  the  disastrous- unioii  of  divrch 
•ttd'stato-Mk  union  more  pernicious  in  its'conseqneiioea  to  tte 
church  than  nil  the  persecutions  of  tiie  mvil  power  under.  ;whieh 
she  from  the  beginning  had  been  bleeding.  SocrAtes,  the  ancient 
historian  of  the  church,  indeed,  assigns  tibe  same  MMpn  for  ist^ 
Ireaving  with  his  foorth  bool^  the  history  of  thi^  emperor,  «<.beeaniie 
all  the  affairs  of  the  church  depended  upon  .his  nod/'  *«By  thiii 
interference  of  the  emperor  with  these  ee^lesiastical  councils,"  says 
the  sagacious  Spittler,  «and  while  the  affairs  of  reli^on  were 
treated  as  a  concern  of  the  state,  these  councils  assumed  a  high 
political  importance.  The  decrees  of  the  provincial  synods  were 
autholritative  only  within  thcfir  respective  provinces ;  even  the  oocn- 
menical  councils  would  have  never  become  general  had  they  ofOh 
tinned  to  be  strictly  ecclesiastical.  They  were  not  imperative 
even  upon  those  who  assented  to  their  authority;  -so  that  the 
adherents  of  the  bishops' were  still  at  liberty  to  disa^nt  from  thekn* 
But  when  the  highest  prelates  of  the  realm  were  summoned  by  the 
emperor  to  contene  in  general  council,  and  their  authority  beeame 
known,  then  the  emperor  began  to  claim  the  direction  of  them  as 
his  own  instituticm.  Whether  their  decisions  should  be  obeyed  or 
not  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference ;  for  the  concerns'  of 
religion  became  so  intermingled  with  his  interests  that  theiir  decrees 
became  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  arm  of  the  civil  authority 
accordingly  fell  heavily  upon  them  who  refused  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  their  spiritual  fathers.  This  is  the  date  of  that  disastroui 
hour  when  the  decrees  of  a  few  hundred  bishops,  enforoed  by  the 
severest  threats  of  the  emperor,  became  the  rule  of  faith  «nd  of 
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eondnct  to  all  dhristendom/'*  The  degeneracj  of  the  church  and 
the  corruption  of  religion  which  followed  so  soon,  were  only  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  was  legal- 
ised under  Oonstantine.  It  was  the  final  overthrow  of  the  primi^ 
tive  simplicity  and  purity  which  had  hitherto  prevailed, 
r  The  various  influences  of  these  early  synods  in  overthrowing 
the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church  are  clearly  sketched  l)y 
Ifosheim,  who  remarks  that  « these  coif^ls  Were  productive  of  so 
great  an  alteration  in  the  general  state  of  the  church  as  nearly  to 
eSeot  the  entire  "subversion  of  its  ancient  constitution.  For,  in  the 
fest  place,  the  primitive  rights  of  the  people,  in  consequence  of 
this  new  arrangement  of  things,  experienced  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution, inasmuch  as  then6eforward  none  but  affairs  of  compara- 
tirely^  trifling  importance  were  ever  made  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar deliberation  and  adjustment; — the  councils  of  the  associated 
churches  assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of  discussing  and  regu- 
Iftting  every  thing  of  moment  or  importance ;  as  well  as  of  deter- 
mining all  questions  to  which  any  sort  of  weight  was  attached. 
In  the 'next  place,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishops  were 
wary  much  augmented  and  enlarged.  In  the  infancy,  indeed,  of 
the  councils,  the  bishops  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  they 
appeared  there  merely  as  the  ministers  or  legates  of  their  re- 
spectire  churches ;  and  that  they  were  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
representatives  acting  under  instructions.  But  it  was  not  long 
tefore  this  humble  language  began  by  little  and  little  to  be  ex- 
changed for:s  loftier  tone ;  and  they^  at  length,  took  it  upon  them 
to  assert  that  they  were  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  might,  consequently,  by  their  own  proper  autho- 
rity, dictate  to  the  Christian  flock.  To  what  extent  the  incon- 
VBoiences-  and  evils  arising  out  of  these  preposterous  pretensions 
reached  in  afker  times,  is  too  well  knpwn  to  require  any  particular 
notice  in  this  place.'' 

Many  examples  of  the  abuse  of  prerogatives  and  of  power  by 
the  bishops,  and  of  their  shameful  strife  for  preferment,  as  they 
gained  the  ascendency  in  these  councils,  might  be  drawn  from 
ancient  history.  But  let  one  authority  suffice.  It  is  that  of  a 
great  and  good  bbhop  of  the  fourth  century,  who  still  retained 
much  of  the  piety  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  other  days.  On 
being  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Procopius  declining  his  attendance: — "How 
I  wbh  there  had  been  no  precedence,  no  priority  of  place,  no 
authoritative  dictatorship,  that  we  might  be  distinguished  by  virtue 
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•kme.  But  now  ihis  right  band,  and  left  haad^  and*  wSml%  and 
higlier  and  lower,  this  going  before  and  goiog  in  cmpitoy,  bave 
produced  to  ns  nmeh  miprofitable  afficdim;  bnN^^  many  into  a 
anare,  and  thmst  them  oat  among  the  herd  of  tbegoata;  and  theae, 
not  only  of  the  inferior  order,  bat  eren  of  ibe  abepherda,  wbo^ 
thoai^  masters  in  Israel,  hare  not  known  thea^  things.'*  •  •  • .  ^1  a^ 
worn  ont — ^with  contending  against  the  eayj  of  the  holy  bialKqpa; 
diatnrbing  the  pablic  poM^by  their  oontentifliia,  and  anbordhiating 
the  Christian  fiiith  to  their  own  private  intereata.'- .  •  •  •  ^If  I  mast 
write  the  whole  tmtb^  I  am  determined  te  absent  ^ayself  •  ftam  all 
assemblies  of  the  bishops.;  for  I  have  noTeraeen  abappy  reanlftsf 
any  councils,  nor  any  that  did  not  occasion  an.  increaaa  of  erik, 
raUier  than  a  refoiTnatipn  of  them,  by  reason  of -these  pertinaekias 
contentions,  and  this  yehement  ihxrat  for  power,  awib  aa  no  wards 
can  express." 

Of  the  bishops  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  he. 
conveyars  of  the  Holy  Ohoat,  these  preachers  of  peace  to  all 
grew  bitterly  outeageous  i^.  damorous  againat  dneaquDtber;  k 
the  midst  of  the  churcb-meetings  accusing  each,  other  and  l6a|dif 
about  as  if  they  had  been  mad,  under  the  furioua  impulae  of  a  Imt 
of  power  and  d<munion,  as  though  they  would  have  rent  the  werid 
in  pieces."  He  is  also  almost  equally  severe  upon  the  unprincipled 
ambition  and  shameful  conduct  of  the  clergy  at  the  Council  dT 
Nice,  A.  D.  425.  The  pride,  venality,  and  corruptien  of  these 
nunisters  of  the  gospel  continued  to  increase,  until  pure  and  un^ 
defiled  religion  ceased  almost  from  the  ministry  and  &om  the 
church.  Then  primitive  Christianity,  wearied  at  length  with  the 
vain  pomp  of  power,  and  in  disgust  at  the  bigotry,  yenality,  -and 
corruption  which  disgraced  her  name,  retired  from  the  gaae  of  men 
to  the  secluded  cloister,  drew  the  curtains,  and  sank  into  repose 
through  a  long,  dark  night  of  barbarism  and  superstition,  until  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  in  the  Reformation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

r  . 

MAERUGK 
§1.   OP  CHRISTIAN   MARRIAGE. 

n  lavs  of  Christian  marriage  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  derived 
i  the  Mosaic  regulations  on  this  subject,  and  yet  it  is  remark- 
that,  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  the  marriages  of  the 
f  Christians  were  regulated  rath^  by  the  Roman  than  by  the 
tic'  laws.  But  all  this  was  only  the  natural  result  of  the 
liar  circumstances  under  which  the  Christian  community  was 
led.  Converts  from  the  Jews  might  be  expected  to  adhere  to 
Fewish  rites,  while  those  from  the  Gentiles  would  conform  to 
Roman  laws  and  customs.  For  this  reason  the  marriage  rites 
^e  Christian  church  were  of  a  mixed  character,  in  which  the 
once  of  the  Roman  law  was,  at  first,  predominant.  By  this 
as  well  as  by  the  law  of  Chriisrt,  polygamy  was  strictly  forbid- 
^  In  many  other  respects,  it  was  also  so  far  conformed  to  the 
j(  Crod,  that  many  of  the  early  fathers  scrupled  not  to  borrow 
it  some  of  the  most  important  marriage  ceremonies.  They 
3ted  to  the  adoption  of  heathen  customs,  in  4hiB  respect,  only 
,r  as  they  militated  against  the  spirit  t>f  Christianity.^ 
uch  controversy  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church  on  the  subject 
*,e(md  marriages,  particularly  with  the  Novatians  and  Monta- 
,  who  denounced  such  marriages  as  unlawful.  This  opinion 
also  upheld  by  many  councils.^  A  concession  in  favour  of 
id  marriages  was  afterward  made  to  the  laity,  but  refused  to 
jlergy.*  The  law  of  celibacy  finally  rendered  this  rule  nuga- 
with  respect  to  the  priesthood. 

le  state  claimed  the  right  of  regulating  the  laws  of  marriage ; 
;hurch  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  subordinate  or  concur- 
jurisdiction.  This  concurrence,  however,  was  chiefly  of  a 
tive  and  passive  character,  and  was  the  occasion  of  continual 
►rd  between  church  and  state.     For  the  first  five  centuries  the 

oh  had  no  further  concern  with  the  laws  of  marriage  than  to 
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eenture  them,  as  occasion  required,  and  to  restrict  the  o&ervanoe 
of  them,  by  her  discipline  and  authority.  The  lai^x>f  the  state 
and  the  regulations  of  the  church,  on  this  subject,  were  first  made 
to  harmonize  under  the  emperor  Justinian.  By  making  the  sacer- 
dotal benediction  an  essential  part  of  the  marriage  covenant,  and 
by  exalting  this  covenant  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  the  clergj: 
found  the  means  of  magnifying  their  office  and  increasing  their 
authority  over  the  people.  Under  the  dynasty  of  Charles,  tlie 
sanction  of  the  church  was  fully  established,  while  the  law  stUl  ori- 
ginated with  the  state.^  In  the  Middle  Ages',  from  the  tenth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  church  possessed  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  these  matters ;  but  even  then,  her  claim  to  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  was  neither  asserted  nor  allowed.  ^1o  assert  this 
prerogative  was  regarded  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  state.'  ^  In 
Protestant  states  it  is  regarded  as  a  civil  institution,  established  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  God,  and  appropriately^  aolemnixed  bj 
the  rites  of  religion. 

The  regulations  in  relation  to  prohibited  marriage9  were,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  gradually  assimilated  to  the  law  of  Moses;  but  these 
have  never  been  strictly  observed  in  the  Christian  ohurch.  The 
canonists  have  very  carefully  specified  the  several  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity  within  which  marriage  could  not  lawfully  be 
contracted.  They  were  thirteen  in  number,  while  under  the 
Mosaic  economy  they  were  seventeen,  or,  according  if^  others,  nine- 
teen. The  prohibited  grades,  in  the  ancient  church,  are  comprised 
in  the  following  lines : 

Nata,  soror,  neptis,  matertera  f^atris  et  uxor 
£t  patrui  coiguz,  mater  privigni,  noverca 
Uxorisque  soror,  priyigni  nata,  nurosque 
Atque  soror  patris;  coigungL  lege  Tetantiir. 

Whether  it  is  lawful  to  marry  a  brother's  wife,  or  a  wife's  sister, 
was  a  question  much  controverted  in  the  church.  The  general 
sense  of  the  church  was  against  such  connections,  as  appears  from 
the  dispensation  which  was  made  in  such  cases  in  favour  of  the 
clergy.     This  point  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  Schlegel.^ 

Mixed  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  Moses.  This  prohibition  is  not  repeated 
in  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  Christians 
with  idolaters.  The  apostle  Paul,  however,  decidedly  objects  to 
such  connections,  as  inexpedient.  1  Cor.  vii;  2  Cor.  vi.  14-18.  The 
early  fathers  denounced  them  as  dangerous  and  immoral  ;*  and 
they  were,  at  a  later  period,  positively  prohibited  by  the  decrees 
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of  oonncils  and  the  laws  of  the  empire.'  By  these  regulations  it 
iras  uQlawfid|br  Christians  to  marry  either  Jews,  pagans,  Moham- 
medans, or  heretics.^®  If,  however,  such  marriages  4iad  already 
been  contracted,  they  appear  not  to  have  been  annulled  upon  the 
eonversion  of  either  party  to  Christianity.  There  are,  indeed,  ex- 
inples  of  the  violation  of  these  rules,  as  in  the  case  of  Monica,  the 
mother  of  Augustin,  and  Clotildis^  the  wife  of  Clevis,  both  of  whom 
were  instrumental  in  tho  conversion  of  their  husbands.^^ 


§2.   OF  DIVORCE. 

Oir  this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  church,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  uniformly  adhered  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  our 
Lord  and  hia  apostles.  Mark  x.  2,  12 ;  Luke  xvi.  18 ;  Matt.  v. 
81,  82^  xix.  2, 10 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  10, 11 ;  Rom.  vii.  2,  8.  But  under 
the  term  adultery  the  primitive  church  included  idolatry  and 
upostasy  from  the  Christian  fftith,^  to  which  may  be  added  witch- 
craft  and  other  magical  arts.  The  laws  of  Constantino,  Honorius, 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  Valentinian  the  Third,  Anastasius,  and 
Justinian,  also  favour  this  construction.^  The  canonists  enumerated 
twelve  causes  of  divorce,  including  those  which  were  also  regarded 
as  suitable  reasons  for  not  assuming  the  marriage  vow.  The  same 
CMises  which  are  a  bar  to  assuming  the  marriage  covenant  dis- 
solve it^     These  causes  are  det  fqrth  in  the  following  lines : 

Error,  conditio,  Totum,  eognaiio,  crimen, 
'Cnltos  disparity,  yib,  ordo,  ligamen,  honestas, 
81  sif  adllnis;  tl  forte  ooire  neqoibU  (al  negabia). 

The  error  relates  to  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  parties,  as  in 
the  case  of  Leah  and  Rachel,  conditio  to  the  marriage  of  freemen 
with  those  who  are  in  bondage,  cognatio  to  prohibit  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, votum.  and  ordo  relate  to  thoiinarriage  of  monastics, 
ligamen  to  cases  of  bigamy,  honestaa  to  prohibited  connections 
between  persons  already  related  by  marriage. 

§  3.   OF  THE  CELIQACT  OF  THE  OLERGT. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  required  in  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Objections  were  indeed  early  made 
to  those  who  had  married  a  second  wife,  based  on  a  misconstrue^ 
tion  of  the  qualification  required  by  Paul,  (<  the  husband  of  one 
irife,"  as  though  it  related  to  several  marriages^  and  not  tp 
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poljgaitij.*  But  it  lippeaTB  from  the  inttuice  of  SoTtttos  ia'l^ 
oburch  of  Africa,  and  from  other  authorities,  that  jthe  cletgj  at 
these  proyinces,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  eentvy,^  were  M 
bound  by  the  law  of  celibacy  ;*  and  Soorates  had  known  •muy 
bishops  in  the  East  who  had  «<  bad -children  by  their  lawfid  wiitt 
during  their  episcopate.^'  Budh  instano^s^  howerer,  after  the-frartl 
ceiitury,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  exceptions-  to  the  geMnl 
rule,  which  was  that  of  ^celibacy,  or  of  abstinence  ttcm  tiie  i^fts  «C 
the  marriage  relation  if  the  bishop  had  entered  into  these  harnk 
previous  to  his  consecration.t  The  duty  of  such  ahetmeHeQ 
was  urged  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  d.  826,  in  re^;ard  to  bisbc^ 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  but,  through  the  influence- of  Pq^nvthl) 
was  iG^ally  left  to  the  discretiob  of  each.^ 

Down  to  the  dose  of  the  seventh  century  the  Jaw  otoelibM^ 
was  not  fully  established,  nor  mdeed  until  tiie  age  of  .the  hantm 
Hildebrand,  in  the  eleventh  centnrj^  though  it  had -b^  for  aevsnl 
centuries  a  prevaillag  usage,  when'  Hildebrand,  A.  i>«  1074, 
it  obligatory  upon  the  clergy  throughout  the  pfipal  doaimons^ 
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§4.  OF  MASRIAOB  Bim  AKD  OBUMORIH..   . 

It  was  a  ruld'  of  the  primidve  church  that  the  parties  Who  wen 
about  to  be  united  in  marriage,  both  male  and  female,  should 
signify  their  intentions  to  their  pastor,  that  the  connection  might 
be  formed  with  his  approbation.  The  church  w«re  expected,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  to  take  cognisance  of  the  proposed  marriage, 
but  to  determine  whether  it  was  duly  authorized  by  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  marriage  was  indeed  valid  m  lam 
without  this  ecclesiastical  sanction ;  but  it  was  open  to  censure 
from  the  church,  and  was  followed  by  the  imposition  of  penance 
or  the  sentence  of  excommunication.;^ 

*Qaot  digami  prasideiit  apad  tos,  insultantiB  uUque  apostolo. — TmMTVUm  2k 
M<mogam,  t.  iii.    Comp.  Apost  Const  ill.  2. 

f  Placuit  in  totnm  prohibere  episcopiB,  presbyterii  et  diaconlbnt,  t«I  onmibu 
oleriois  positU  in  ministerio,  absdnere  se  a  eoi^agibni  snSs  et  noa  gencraM 
filios ;  quicnnque  vero  feoerit  ab  bonore  olericatus  exterminatnr.— -Ohm.  JSfi^ 
o.  iii.  A.  D.  806. 

Spumv  ftoula^at^  iva  6  yti/ta$  ^  xata  Kvptoy,  xai  fui  xat*  irti^fuiw, — ^loxAT.  £j^  ad 
Pofycarp.  ii.  6.  Unde  sufficiamus  ad  enarrandam  felieitatem  ejns  aatrimonii,  quod 
eeol^a  eonciliat,  et  oonftrmat  oblatio,  et  obeignat  benedietio,  Angeli  reiiiui1iaiit» 
pater  rate  habet?  Nam  neo  in  terris  fJli  sine  consensu  patmm  rite  et  JoiCe 
Dttbent— TiRTUU..  ad.  Vzor,  lib.  ii.  o.  8,  9,  Oooultsd  ooignnotionea,  id  isst,  sos 
^rins  apud  ecolesiam  professte,  jozta  mcechiam  et  fomioationeni  jndioori  pert- 
^tantor.— TiBTULL.  De  Pudkit.  o.  i. 
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Tbis  aotioe  origiiMlIj  answered  the  purpose  of  a  public  prock- 
Qation  in  tlie  dhurch.  No  satisfactory  indication  of  the  modem 
ditftom  6{  publbhing  the  banns  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
ihurch  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  Was  required  by  the 
kuthority  of  ecclesiastical  councils.^  According  to  the  rules  of 
h#  Romish  dhitrehy  this  publishment  should  be  made  on  three 
Qsrket-days.  In  some  countries,  the  banns  were  published  three 
iues ;  in  others,  twice ;  imd  in  others,  once.  The  intentions  of 
Birriage  were  sometimes  posted  upon  the  doors  or  other  parts  of 
he. church;  sometimes  published  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  or 
)^ore  singing.  The  word  iann«,  according  to  Du  Cange,  means 
k  public  notice  or  proclamation.       ' 

It  is  Worthy  of  notice  that  no  distmct  account  of  the  mode  of 
laiemniiing  marriage,  nor  any  prescribed  form  for  this  purpose,  is 
oond  in  any^ef  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  although  they  have 
apay  allusioiis  to  particular  marriage  rites  and  ceremonies.  It 
appears  that  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  religious  exercises  in 
M>kmnizmg  the  fnairiage  covenant  was  not  recognised  by  the 
iMZ  law  until  the  ninth  ceirtury;  but  that  such  religious  rites 
fwe  required  by  ^  church  as  early  as  the  second  century.* 

The  rite6  of  marriage  in  the  ancient  Greek  church  were  essen- 
iaHy  three:  the  sponsalia — the  e$poU9alSy  the  investing  with  a 
»rown,  and  the  laying  off  of  the  crown. 

1.  The  ceremony  of  the  eipousals  was  as  follows: — The  priest, 
ifter  crossing  himself  threei  times  upon  the  breast,  presents  the 
iridal  pair,  standing  in  the  body  of  the  house,  each  with  a  lighted 
vmx  CKsiidle,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  altar,  where  he  offers  in- 
lense  from  a  cruciformed  censer;  after  which  the  larger  collect  is 
nmg  with  the  responses  and  dozologies. 

Then  follows  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  ring.  With  a 
p>lden  ring  the  priest  makes  a  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  head  of 
;he  bridegroom,. and  then  places  it  upon  a  finger  of  his  right  hand, 
lirice  repeating  these  worda :  <^  This  servant  of  the  Lord  espouses 
Jiia  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
3on,  and  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without 
mdj  Amen/'     In  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  form  of  words^ 

*  Com  ipsum  oonjugium  Telamine  B«cerdoUli  et  benedictione  sanotificAri  opor- 

mlt,  quomodo  potest  ooi\}agliiiii  diei  abi  non  est  fidei  ooneordia  T — AiniBOS.  £^.  70. 

Itkaiii  AMtns  absolatso  tit  poteetatis  quamlibet  pfiellam  in  oosjngiam  tradere^ 

W&itm  aobU  Christiaaam  nisi  Christiano  non  posse. — August.  JSp.  284,  ad  Sut' 

iam.     ^^of— HfpcoK  xaXiiiff  xai  6t   t^x^  f^Xoytwv  r^  ^/mvouw  fov  cvvowtoim 

iMmvnr  M,  t^  X. 
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he  presents  the  bride  a  silver  ring.  The  groomsman  then  changes 
the  rings,  while  the  priest,  in  a  long  prayer,  sets  forth  the  import  of 
the  rings.  After  which  the  whole  is  closed  with  a  prescribed  foim 
of  prayer.  These  espousals  nsnally  took  place  some  time  prerioos 
to  the  consummation  of  the  marriage.  According  to  some  autho- 
rities, two  years  usually  intervened  between  the  esponsab  and  tb 
marriage. 

2.  The  act  of  erouming  the  jnirttes  became,  in  process  of  time, 
the  initiatory  rite  in  solemnizing  the  marriage  covenant.  Bvt 
this  was  strenuously  denounced  by  Tertullian  as  a  corrupt  imitatioQ 
of  heathen  rites,  as  in  truth  it  was.  It  is  only  one  among  a  multitude 
of  instances  of  the  blending  of  Christianity  with  paganism.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  vailing  of  the  bride.'  The  preliminaries 
of  the  rite  of  crowning  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  espousab, 
with  the  exception  that  in  this  instance  the  128th  Psalm  was  sung 
with  the  responses  and  doxologies.  After  this  a  discourse  wtf 
delivered  setting  forth  the  importance  and  responsibilities  of  the 
marriage  relation.  Then  various  interrogations,  relating  to  Ae 
marriage  covenant  and  the  unmarried  state,  were  presented :  neit 
followed  the  larger  collects,  varied  according  to  circuniBtanoee; 
after  which  a  long  prayer  was  offered,  in  three  parts,  each  of  whiA 
was  announced  in  the  customary  form  by  the  deacon,  Tov  xvpidiv 
Seri^f^£V,  After  this,  the  priest  sets  the  nuptial  crown,  which  has 
been  lying  on  the  altar,  first  upon  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
then  upon  that  of  the  bride,  saying,  "  This  servant  of  the  Lord 
hereby  crowns  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end, 
Amen."  This  ceremony  is  followed  by  prayers,  doxologies,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  Eph.  v.  20-33  and  John 
ii.  1-11,  and  by  the  alternate  prayers  of  the  priest  and  the  deacon. 
The  vdiole  is  concluded  by  the  assembly  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  the  customary  responses,  and  the  usual  form  of  benediction. 

During  these  solemnities  the  priest  presents  to  the  newly-married 
couple  a  glass  of  wine,  of  which  each  drinks  three  times,  and  then 
the  glass  is  immediately  broken,  to  denote  the  transitory  nature  of 
all  earthly  things. 

The  minister  then  joins  the  hands  of  the  parties  and  leads  them 
three  times  around  in  a  circle,  while  the  whole  assembly  unite  in 
singing  a  nuptial  song,  the  groomsman  meanwhile  accompanying 
the  married  couple  with  his  bands  resting  upon  their  heads,  which 
are  still  adorned  with  the  crown. 
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{.  The  laying  off  of  the  crown. — ^Upon  the  eighth  day  the  mar- 

I  pair  present  themselves  again  in  the  church,  when  the  minister, 
h  appropriate  prayer,  lays  off  the  nuptial  crown,  and  dismisses 
m  with  his  benediction,  offered  in  a  prescribed  form  of  words. 
is  ceremony,  however,  was  not  uniformly  observed. 

II  all  these  rites  the  reader  will  observe  a  studied  analogy  to 
Be  of  baptism. 

nie  second  and  third  marriage  was  solemnized  in  much  the  same 
iner,  the  ceremonies  being  abridged,  and  the  prayer  of  penance 
stituted  in  the  place  of  the  nuptial  prayer.  The  church  thus 
iied  these  as  just  occasions  for  discipline,  and  refused  altogether 
fmction  a  fourth  marriage,  but  regarded  it  as  a  criminal  offence. 
Hie  marriage  ceremonies  in  the  Western  church  are  given  in  de- 
by  Bingham,  of  which  the  following  account  is  a  brief  summary. 
IHien  persons,  against  whom  there  lay  no  lawful  impediment, 
«  disposed  to  join  in  matrimony  with  each  other,  they  were 
iged  to  go  through  certain  preliminaries  appointed  by  custom 
AW>  before  they  could  ordinarily  complete  the  marriage.  These 
it  by  the  general  natne  of  apdnsaliaj  espousals  or  betrothing ; 
,  they  consisted,  chiefly  in  a  mutual  contract  or  agreement  be- 
en the  parties  concerning  their  future  marriage,  to  be  performed 
bin  a  certain  limited  time ;  which  contract  was  performed  by 
bain  gifts  or  donations,  called  arrhss  et  ccrrhabones,  the  earnest 
narriage  ;  as  also  by  a  ring,  a  kiss,  a  dowry,  a  writing  or  instru- 
it  of  dowry,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  attest  it. 
He  free  consent  of  parties  contracting  marriage  was  declared 
essary  by  an  old  Roman  law,  {Lex  Papid  et  Julia^)  which  was 
firmed  by  Diocletian,  and  inserted  by  Justinian  into  his  code, 
espousal  could  stand  firm  but  such  as  was  voluntarily  agreed 
•n  by  the  free  consent  of  each  contracting  party,  without  any 
36  or  violence  of  any  kind  intervening  to  compel  them. 
Vhen  the  contract  was  thus  made,  it  was  usual  for  the  man  to 
tow  certain  gifts  upon  the  woman,  as  tokens  and  pledges  of  the 
ousal ;  and  sometimes,  but  not  so  commonly,  the  woman  made 
aents  to  the  man  upon  the  same  account.  These  are  sometimes 
ed  sponaalia^  espousals,  and  sometimes  aponsalities  donatione%j 
oosal  gifts,  or  arrhedy  and  dignora,  earnest  or  pledges  of  future 
rriage ;  because  the  giving  and  receiving  of  them  was  a  confirmn- 
I  of  the  contract,  and  an  obligation  on  the  parties  to  take  each 
er  ibr  man  and  wife,  unless  some  legal  reason  gave  them  liberty  to 
Otherwise*    To  make  these  donations  more  firm  and  sure,  it  was 
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required  tliat  they  should  be  entered  into  public  acts,  and  set  upon 
record. 

Together  with  these  espousal  gifts,  or  as  a  part  of  them,  it  was 
usual  for  the  man  to  give  the  woman  a  ring,  as  a  further  token  of 
and  testimony  of  the  contract.  This  was  an  innocent  ceremdbj, 
used  by  the  Romans  before  the  timd  of  Christianity,  and  in  some 
measure  admitted  by  the  Jews,  whence  it  was  adopted  among  the 
Christian  rites  of  espousal.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ling 
was  originally  used  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage  itself. 

Another  ceremony,  used  iii  espousals  sonxetimes,  was  a  solemn 
kiss,  which  the  tnan  gave  to  the  woman,  in  confirmation  of  the  con- 
tract; which  was  an  ancient  rite  used  by  the  heathen,  together 
with  joining  of  hands,  in  their  espousals:  (Tbbtull.  de  Vetani* 
Virg.  c.  11.) 

These  ceremonies,  being  innocent  in  theibselyeB,  seem  to  bate 
been  adopted  by  Christians,  with  other  such  customs,  into  their 
espousals,  who  never  rejected  any  innocent  rites  because  they  hsd 
been  used  by  heathens,  except  such  as  naturally  tended  to  defile 
them  with  some  unavoidable  stain  of  idolatry  or  superstition* 

Another  part  of  the  espousals  was  the  husband's  settling  a 
dowry  upon  the  woman,  to  which  she  should  be  entitled  after  his 
death — a  stipulation  commonly  made  in  writing,  or  with  public  in^ 
struments  under  hand  and  seal. 

To  make  the  business  of  espousald  not  only  the  more  solemn,  bnt^ 
also  the  more  firm  and  sure,  it  was  usual  to  transact  the  wholer 
affair  before  chosen  witnesses,  the  friends  of  each  party.' 

§5.    BBMABKS   UPON  THE   MAKRIAGE   BITES  AND   CEREMONIES  Of 

THE   ANCIENT   CHURCH. 

In  the  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  especially  in  those 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Augustin,  Jerome,  Basil, 
and  Chrysostom,  we  find  many  allusions  to  particular  rites  and  cere- 
monies, but  no  entire  or  general  account  of  them.  In  the  former 
part  of  the  seventh  century  a  writer  attempted  to  enumerate  the 
marriage  ceremonies  which  the  church  had  recognised  as  innocent 
and  convenient,  or  symbolical.^  We  possess  also  an  official  account 
of  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  Roman  church,  A.  D.  860,  from  the 
pen  of  Pope  Nicholas  L* 

*  Moreno  quern  sancta  Romana  snscepit  antiquitus  et  haotenua  in  hi^Qsmodi 
coDJunctionibus  tenet  ecclesia,  vobis  monstcare  studebimua.  Nostratea  aiqnideni 
tarn  mares  quam  feminss  non  ligaturam  auream,  Tel  argenteam^  ant  ex  quoUbet 
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To  proceed,  however,  with  oar  general  remarks  :-^l.  The  office 
of  groomsmaii,  or  attendant  of  the  bridegroom,  is  of  high  antiquity ; 
common  alike  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  is  de* 
aignated  by  the  names  7icLpdvv[i^>ogy  Wfi^y(yy6gy  rvinpevn/igf 
etc.  He  had  various  duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  the 
Bsptial  contract  and  dowry,  such  as  the  following : — To  accompany 
the  parties  to  the  church  at  their  marriage— to  act  as  sponsor  for 
tiiem  in  thekr  vows — ^to  assist  in  the  marriage  ceremonies — ^to  ac- 
company thetn  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom — ^to  preside  over  and 
direct  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  etc' 

2.  The  use  of  the  ring  in  the  rites  both  of  espousal  and  of  mar- 
riage is  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Tertullian^  and 
Clement  of  Ale>xandria;^  the  latter  of  whom  says — ^^It  was  given 
her,  not  as  an  ornament,  iSut  as  a  seal,  to  signify  the  woman's  duty 
in  preserving  the  goods  of  her  husband,  because  the  care  of  the 
house  belongs  to  her,*'  Isidoms  Hispalensis  says,  ^^  that  it  was 
presented  by  the  husband,  either  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  affection,  or 
rather  as  a  token  of  the  union  of  their  hearts  in  love.*'^ 

8.  The  crowning  of  the  married  pair  with  garlands  was  a  mar- 
riage rite  peculiar  to  many  nations  professing  different  forms  of 
religion.  TertuUian  inveighs  against  it  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  gloomy 
Montanist  f  but  it  is  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  the  fathers  of 
the  jfourth  and  fifth  centuries,  from  whom  it  appears  that  the  friends 


laetallo  eompoaitam,  quando  naptialia  foedera  oontrahimt,  in  capite  deferont. 
6«d  post  apoosalia,  qim  Aitoraram  eiint  nuptiamm  promissa  foedera,  qaflDcunque 
oooBensu  eonim,  qui  htso  eonirahunt,  at  eorom,  in  quorom  poteitate  aunty  c«la> 
brantur,  et  pofltquam  arrhis  sponsam  sibi  tponsuB  per  digitum  fidei  a  ae  annulo 
ii^rignitum  de9ponderit,.dotemque  utrique  placitam  sponsua  ei  oum  scripto  pao- 
tni%  boc  oontin^nte  coram  invitatis  ab  utroque  parte  tradiderit ;  aut  mox,  aut 
apto  tempore,  ne  videlicet  ante  tempus  lege  definitum  tale  quid  fieri  prsBSumatur, 
ambo  ad  nuptialia  f<edera  perducuntur.  £t  primum  in  ecclesia  Domini  oum  obla- 
tionibus,  quas  offerre  debent  Deo  per  sacerdotis  manum,  statuuntur,  sicque 
demum  benedictionem  et  velamen  e<eleste  suscipiunt.  .  .  .  Verumtamen 
telamen  illud  non  suscipit,  qui  ad  secundas  nuptiaa  migrat.  Post  hmo  antem  de 
e^esia  egvessi  eoronas  in  capitibus  gestant  qu»  in  ecolesia  ipsa  sunt  solitn  re- 
Mrrari.  £t  ita  festis  nuptialibus  celebratis  ad  duoendam  indiyiduam  yitam 
Domino  disponente  de  oetero  diriguntur.  .  .  .  Tanta  solet  arctare  quosdam 
rerum  inopia,  ut  ad  heeo  prseparanda  nullum  bis  suffiragetnr  auxilium :  ao  per  boo 
•ni&eiat,  secundum  leges,  solus  eorum  oonsensus,  de  quorum  conjunetionibus 
agitor.  Qui  consensus,  si  solus  in  nuptiis  forte  deAierit,  cetera  omnia  etiam  cum 
ipso  coitu  celebrata  fruetantur.  .  .  .  Hsbo  sunt  praeter  aHa,  quie  ad  memo- 
nam  non  occurrunt,  pacta  coojugiorum  solemnia.  Pecoatum  autem  esse,  si  hmo 
•uncta  in  nuptiali  foedere  non  interreniant,  non  dicimus,  quemadmodum  Gmcof 
Tos  adstruere  dieitia. — Niool.  L  Bupant.  ad  CoiuulUk  Bulbar,  c.  S. 
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liiid  attendamtfl  olF  the  bridal  pair  were  adorned  m  ifeie  same  iiiaii- 
ner  J  These  ctaplets  were  usually  inade  of  myrtle,  olive,  amarinth, 
rosemary,  and  evergreens,  iBtermingled  with  eypress  and  Temin. 
The  crawn^  appropriately  so  called,  wak  made  of  oHte,  myrtle,  and 
rosemary,  variegated  with  flowers,^ and  sometimes  with  gold  and 
silver,  pearls,  precious,  stones,  etc.  These  <»t>wn8  were  oonstmelsd 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or  towe^. 

Both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  crowned  in  tlds'  mann^, 
together  with  the  groomsman  and  the  bridesmaid.  The  Vride  fre* 
qnently  8{>peared  in  chnrch  thus  attired  on  the  day  when  proclama- 
tion of  thef  baniks  was  made.  '    . . 

-  Chaplets  were  not  worn  by  the  parties  in  case  of  second  mu- 
riage,  nor  by  those  who  bad  been  guil^^  of  impropriety  bsfoie 
marriage. 

Li  the  €h*eek  chnrch,  the  ch^ipletat  were  imposed  by  the  offidatiag 
minister  at  the  altar.  In  the  Western  church  it  was  customary  for 
the  parties  to  present  themselves  thus  attired. 

4.  The  wearing  of  the  vail  by  the  bride  Was  borrowed  fipom  tfai 
Bomans.^  It  was  also  conformable  to  the  example  of  Bebekah, 
Gem  mv.  The  vail  was  su{q)osed  io  be  emblematical  of  the  re- 
tirement and  privacy  of  domestic  life  into  which  the  bride  was  now 
to  retire. 

From  this  marriage  rite  arose  the  custom  of  taking  the  vail  in  the 
Catholic  church.  By  this  act  the  nun  devotes  herself  to  perpetual 
virginity  as  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  Bridegroom  of  the  church. 
.  5.  It  appears  to  have  been  customary  also  to  spreskd  a  robe  over 
the  bridegroom  and  bride,^  called  vitta  nuptialisy  pallium  jugaUj 
etc.,  and  made  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  colour8.f 

6.  Torches  and  lamps  were  in  use  on  such  occasions  both  among 
the  Jews  and  pagan  nations.'    No  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 


*Tbrtull.  />«  Veland,  Vhrg,  lib.  zrii  o.  11.  The  yelamen  nuptiale,  of  wkich 
Ambrose  {Ep,  70)  says,  *\OoigQgiam  Telamine  sacerdotali  sanctificari  oportet," 
is  usually  regarded  as  '*  signum  pudoris  et  yereoundisD."  Aooording  to  Isidor. 
Hispal.  (Z>e  Qff,  EccL  u.  o.  19,)  it  iq  rather  **  signum  humilitatis  et  snbjectioiils 
frga  maritum.''  He  says,  **Femin»,  dum  inaritantur,  Telantur,  ut  noverint  per 
hoc  se  Tiris  esse  subjectas  et  humiles." 

f  Quod  nubentes  post  benediotionem  yitta  inyicem  quasi  uno  Tinculo  .oopnlaa* 
tur,  yidolicet  ideo  fit,  ne  compagem  coigugalis  unitatis  disrumpant.  Ac  e^em 
litta  candido  purpureoque  colore  permiscetur ;  candor  quippe  est  ad  SHinditiem 
TitsB,  purpura  ad  sanguinis  posteritatem  adhibetur,  ut  hoc  signo  et  contineatia 
et  lex  continendi  ab  utrisque  ad  tempus  admoneantur,  et  post  hoc  reddendum  de- 
bitum  non  negetur. — ^Isioob.  HibpaIu  da  Off,  JEeeL  lib.  ii  a  19. 
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ohurch  preyions  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  though  thej  may  have 
been  m  tise  at  an  earlier  date. 

7.  All  the  marriage  rites  and  ceremonies  indicate  that  the  daj 
was  observed  as  a  fesitive  occasion,  while  measures  were  carefully 
taken  to  guard  against  all  excesses  and  improprieties  of  conduct. 
rhese  festivities  were  celebrated  by  nuptial  processions,  goipg  out 
bo  meet  the  bridegroom  and  conducting  him  home— by  nuptial 
songs,  and  music,^  and  marriage  feasts.  These  festivals  are  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  bitter  animadversion  by  the  fathers,  espe- 
cially by  Chrysostom,^^  and  often  called  for  the  interposition  of  the 
authority  of  the  church.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  effoirts  of 
the  church  were  not  to  abolish  these  convivial  entertainments  and 
festivities,  but  to  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
;ood  order.^  The  clergy  were  expected  to  refrain  from  attending 
khem.*** 

8.  In  connection  with  these  festivities,  it  was  customary  to  dis- 
tribute alms  to  the  poor;  and,  instead  of  the  old  Roman  custom  of 
icattering  about  nuts,  to  throw  out  pieces  of  money  to  the  children 
ind  to  the  poor. 

*  Presbyteri,  diaooni,  sub-diaconi  toI  deinoeps,  qnibuB  duoendi  uxores  lioentia 
Dodo  non  est  etiam  aliarum  nuptiamm  evitent  conyiyia,  neo  his  ocetibas  miscan- 
:iir  ubi  amatoria  canuntur  et  torpia,  ant  obsoehi  motus  eorporum  choreis  et  salta- 
ionibus  effeniiitur,  ne  auditus  et  ebtuitos  saoris  ministeriis  deputati  tarpimn 
tpectaculomm  atqne  yerbomm  contagione  pollaantar.  On  the  practical  tendency 
>f  the  laws  under  the  hierarchy  relating  to  marriage,  tee  Planck's  Gesell.  Yiriafls. 
roL  iL  p.  468. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  FUNERAL  BITES  AND  CEBSH0NI8& 

t 

§  1.  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  early  Chriotians  were  ^u^eastoraed  to  entertain  eheerftd  fiews 
■4^  death,  as  a  soft  and  gentle  Blnmber,  from  which  they  awoke  to  % 
joyful  immortality.     The  common  emblems  of  death  on  their  sepol- 
'  ehral  monuments  were  an  anchor,  a  lyre,  a  harp,  a  ship  under  foQ 
sail ;  or  a  phoeniz,  a  crown,  a  palm,  or  other  symbols  Xsi  hope,  ani 
of  victory,  and  of  joy.    Their  birthday,  dies  fMrfoAb,  was,  in  diar 
phraseology,  not  the  day  of  their  natural  birth,  but  of  their  death, 
when  they  were  bom  to  a  new  and  nobler  life.     The  natali$  mar- 
tyrumy  in  ancient  history,  ever  indicated  the  day  when  they  sealed 
with  their  blood  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  entered  upon  a  life  evef 
lasting,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  ar^ 
at  rest. 

At  a  later  period,  and  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Constantine,  it^ 
became  customary  to  represent  death  by  the  most  frightful  images. 
The  tendency  of  the  religious  mind  was  to  turn,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  bright  and  cheerful,  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  in  reli- 
gion. A  death's  head,  a  skeleton,  the  ^^  deep,  damp  vault,  the  mat- 
tock, and  the  grave,*'  became  the  emblems  of  death;  and  every 
form  and  image  of  what  is  frightful  and  distressing  was  seized  upon 
to  body  forth  a  conception  of  future  woes. 

Christians  were  distinguished  by  their  care  for  the  dead,  and  their 
sympathy  with  the  afflicted.  Their  funeral  solemnities  they  cele- 
brated with  gravity  and  propriety,  with  the  intent  of  showing  due 
respect  for  the  deceased  and  of  administering  consolation  to  sur- 
vivors. These  funeral  services  were  performed  as  a  public  religious 
duty.^  This  is  one  of  the  three  points  for  which  they  were  com- 
mended by  the  apostate  Julian.' 

The  Christian  church  manifested  from  the  beginning  a  decided 
preference  for  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead,^  for  which  they  had 
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'ihe  example  of  Jews.  Qen.  iii.  9;  xxiii.  19;  Deut.  zxiv.  6;  Matt. 
*Mix»  2|^;*  etc.  Bat  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  at  that  time  pre- 
TaUed  throughoat  the  Roman  empire,  to  which  they  were  sealonsly 
'^posed.  *  They  had,  at  firsts  no  separate  burying-places ;  nor  would 
their  circumstances  admit  of  any  such  design.  The  public  burial- 
plaoes,  according  to  both  Jewish  and  Roman  laws,  wore  on  the  out- 
side of  cities.^  Matt.  zxvi.  60 ;  Luke  vii.  12;  John  xi.  30.  In  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  oenturieiB  an  open,  space  around  the  church 
waa  apprc^riated  for  the  burial  of  princes,  bishops,  and  other  clergy, 
nd  after?rard  of  those  who  died  in  the^  communion  of  the  phurch. 
This,  like  everything  which  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
lohuroh,  was  formally  consecrated.  The  first  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  the  sixth  century.'  In  the  ninth  century  began  the 
ooatpm  of  interring  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  the  church.  This 
arose  from  the  veneration  entertained  for  martyrs.  Churches  were 
erected  over  their  remains.  Then  the  dying  Christian  sought  to  be 
laid  in  his  final  rest  near  the  sainted  martyr,  and  found  a  grave  in 
the  church  near  his  side. 

Burial-places  were  styled  xoi/^TTyipca,  place%  of  repasey  cemfiteriesj 
denoting  hereby,  not  only  that  the  dead  rest  from  their  earthly 
labours  and  sorrows,  but  pointing  out  the  hope  of  a  future  resur^ 
rection.*  The  graveyard  was  also  styled  the  Lord'%  groundj  be- 
cause it  enjoyed  the  immunities  of  the  church,  or  more  properly 


*  The  Rbmans,  in  ancient  times,  used  to  bury  their  dead.  The  dictator,  Come- 
Una  Sjlla,  ia  supposed  to  have  been,  the  first  among  them  whose  corpse  Iras  burnt, 
and  that  was  done  in  compliance  with  liis  own  desire.  Afterward  this  practice 
became  general,  especially  among  the  higher  orders ;  and  continued  to  prcTail 
QntU  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. — CiO.  De  Ltgg,  ii.  c.  25 ;  Viaa.  JEn, 
tL  177.  Plix.  HiA.  NaL  Tii.  e.  64 :  '*  Ipsukn  cremare  apud  RomanoS  non  fUtTeteris 
iaatituti,  teira  oondiebantnr."  Conf.  Plutargh.  Vita  Kumtt;  Stobjbi,  Serm,  122 ; 
Kacbob:  Saturn.  TiL  c.  7 ;  Cod,  Theodot.  lib.  ix.  tit  6,  leg.  6.  The  first  Roman 
emptor  whose  corpse  was  interred  was  Commodus,  as  we  learn  from  Xiphilinus. 
The  early  Christians  protested  against  the  custom  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  adTocated  inhumation — a  practice  which  was  always  obserred  in  the 
Christian  church.  Corpus  omne,  sive  arescit  in  pnlTerem,  siTS  in  humorem  solyi- 
tur^Tel  in  cineuam  comprimitur,  vel  in  nidoretn  tenetur,  subdncitur  nobis ;  sed 
]M||  elementorum  custodi,  reservator.  Nee,  ut  creditis,  ullum  damnum  sepul- 
tunB  timemus,  sed  Teterem  et  meliorem  consuetudinem  humandi  frequentamus. — 
Ifjvnc.  Fbl.  Oetav,  c  84.  Ego  magis  ridebo  Tulgus,  tunc  quoque  oum  ipsos  de- 
Ibiietos  atrocisime  exurit,  qnos  post  modum,  gulosissime  nutrit,  iisdem  igni- 
bos  et  promeretts  et  offendens.  O  pietatem  de  crudelitate  ludentem ! — Tibtull. 
J}e  Rentrr.  c.  1.  Conf.  Tbbtvll.  Z>«  Anima^  c.  51 ;  Lactamt.  InttU,  Dw.  lib.  fi.  e. 
12;  Obiq.  eontr,  Celt,  lib.  TiiL  ;  Augustut,  i>«  Civ.  Jhi,  lib.  i.  o.  18 ;  EuasB.  .fftif 
EuLMh,  iT.  e.  16;  t.  1. 
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perhaps,  because  of  the  sacred  communion  which  those  who  sleep  m 
the  Lord  were  supposed  to  hold  with  him. 

The  church  did  not  approve  of  the  custom  of  interring  the  dead 
in  family  graves  and  private  sepulchres.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
vidious and  epcourage  the  pride  of  distinction. . 

Like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Christians  erected  monuments  and 
marked  them  with  inscriptions,  tir^joig,  tituliBy  in  memory  of  their 
friends/  Their  luxury  and  extravagance  in  these  matters  are 
severely  censured  by  Basil  the  Great,  Chrysostom,  and  others. 
FruBtra  ttruunt  Jiominet  prettosa  sepulcrOy  quasi  ea  animcey  nee 
8oliu8  corporis^  receptacula  etsent 

The  funeral  solemnities  of  the  Romans  were  held  by  night.' 
Those  of  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  solemnized  by  day, 
but  with  lighted  tapers,  in  the  fourth  century.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution, the  Christians  were  often  compelled  to  bury  their  dead  by 
night,  and  with  all  possible  secrecy.  But  under  Constantino  and 
his  sons.  Christian  funerals  were  attended  by  day,  and  at  times 
with  great  pomp.  Probably  they  enacted  laws  on  this  subject  in 
favour  of  Christian  burials,  for  the  apostate  Julian  was  compelled 
to  issue  a  positive  decree  to  restore  the  nocturnal  celebration  of 
funeral  rites.* 

The  Jews,  and  the  Eastern  nations  generally  were  accustomed 
to  bury  very  soon  after  death.  The  nature  of  the  climate  might 
direct  to  this  custom;  but  the  principal  reason  probably  was, 
that  by  the  speedy  removal  of  the  corpse,  they  might  avoid  cere- 
monial pollution.  The  custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  corre- 
sponded in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  The  early 
Christians  also  conformed  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  the  early 
removal  of  the  corpse,  but  they  utterly  discarded  the  idea  that  any 
ceremonial  pollution  could  be  contracted  by  contact  with  the  dead. 
On  the  contrary,  they  fearlessly  exposed  themselves  to  contagion 
by  their  faithful  oflSccs  to  those  who  had  died  of  malignant  diseases 
as  well  as  by  administering  to  their  necessities  in  sickness.*  The 
corpse  was  soon  removed  from  the  house,  but  was  usually  kept  for 


*  Eflferri  cognoyimus  cadarera  mortuomm  per  confertam  populi  freqaentiam  et 
per  maximam  insistentium  denflitatem :  quod  quidem  oculos  hominum  infaoBliB  in- 
festat  adspectibus.  Qui  enim  dies  est  bene  auspicatas  a  funere  ?  aut  quomodo 
ad  Deo8  et  terapla  Tenietur  ?  Ideoque  quoniam  et  dolor  in  exseqniis  aecretom 
lunat,  et  diem  functis  nihil  interest,  ntrum  per  noctes  an  per  dies  efferantur,  libe- 
rari  convenit  totius  populi  adspectus,  ut  dolor  esse  in  funeribus,  non  pompa  exe- 
qoiarum,  neo  ostentatio  videatur.— Cocf.  Theodot.  lib.  ix.  tit  17,  1,  5. 
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a  daj  or  more  In  the  church,  and  from  this  originally  arose  the 
custom  of  keeping  yigils  for  the  dead.^^  The  funeral  was  sometinlies 
delayed  for  sereral  days. 

§  2.   OF  AFFECTION  FOR  THE  DYINQ. 

The  greatest  attention  was  bestowed  by  the  early  Christians 
upon  the  dying,  and  the  highest  respect  entertained  for  their  final 
counsels,  instructions,  and  prayers.  Their  exhortations  to  surriying 
firiends,^  and  their  prayers  in  their  behalf,  were  treasured  up  with 
pious  care.'  Their  will  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  their  effects, 
and  the  appropriatibn  of  them  for  objects  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, were  religiously  observed.*  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  ad- 
ministered to  them*  in  the  fourth  century.  The  bishop  and  the 
several  orders  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  relatives  and  friends,  sought 
to  offer  them  consolation.  Prayers  were  offered  in  the  church  for 
them.*  Friends  pressed  around  them  to  give  and  receive  the  parting 
kiss  and  the  last  embrace.*  To  such  as  were  restored  to  Christian 
felloif  ship  in  their  dying  moments,  the  sacrament  was  administered. 
Tbii^  was  afterward  united  with  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction. 

Friends  and  relatives  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  dying^ — 
a  becoming  rite,  which  some  pagan  nations  have  observed.  But  to 
the  early  Christians  this  was  an  emblem  of  the  peaceful  slumber  of 
the  deceased,  from  which  he  was  expected  to  awake  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just.^  The  body  was  then  washed  and  clothed  in  a 
garment  visually  of  white  linen,  but  sometimes  made  of  more  costly 
materials  and  ornamented  with  gold,  precious  stones,'  etc.,  which, 
however,  was  the  frequent  subject  of  severe  censure.^®*  The  corpse 
was  laid  out  in  its  best  attire ;  and,  in  Egypt,  in  addition  to  these 
rites,  it  was  frequently  anointed  and  embalmed. 

Christians,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  deposited  the 
body  in  a  coffin.  This  custom  they  observed  in  common  with  many 
heathen  nations.  The  corpse  was  exposed  to  view  for  some  time 
before  interment,  either  at  home,  or  in  the  streets,  or  more  fre- 
quently in  the  church.^^  During  this  time  it  was  attended  by  the 
nearest  relatives  and  friends,  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  these 
last  offices  of  affection  for  the  dead.     The  wailings  of  mourning 

*  Parcite  quasoTobis,  parcite  saltern  divitiia  quaa  amatia.  Cur  et  martnos 
Testros  auratis  obrolTitis  yeBtibus  ?  Cur  ambitio  inter  luctuB  lacrimasque  non 
etssat  T  An  cadayera  divitum  nisi  in  aerioo  pntrescere  nesciunt  ? — Hixeok.  J9*  VUm 
PaiUm. 
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vonien  were  <»i  Bio  Meount  ftilow6d,  as  wm  eoBtamary  among  the 
JewB  and  manj  )Mgan  nations.  Snoli  hmentatbmi  irero  oxoeei- 
ingly  ihcongraous  to  the  Christian,  who  regarded  dejith  as  noloa^ 
but  unspeakable  gain. 

The  office  of  sexton  was  of  very  earlj  datOj^  and  held  in  high  vs- 
pnte,  as  an  honourable  occupaticm* 

1 8.  Of  yUVBRAL  BOLKMKITUS. 

Thb  body  was  borne  on  a  bier  in  solemn  prooesaum  to  the  bmial- 
pliaoe,  and  followed  bj"  the  relatiyes  and  friends  <if  rtiie  deoeaaed  as 
monmersy  among  whom  the  elerg74Ad  some  others  were  reckoned. 
Besides  these,  jmany  others,  as  spectators,,  jcnned  in  th6  proceasioB. , 
These  processions  were  sometimes  so  thronged'as  io  occaaion  mq* 
>oiis  accidents,  and  even  -die  loss  of  life.^  It  was  the  duty  of  liis 
lMX>lyths  to  conduct  the  procession*  The  bier  was  borne  aomeifeimas 
on  the  shoulder,  and  sometimes  by  the  hands*  The  nearest  rela- 
tions or  peirsons  of  rank  and  distinction  were  the  bearers.'  Jbfm 
the  bishops  and  dergy  often  oflknated  in  this  capaci^.  In  the 
«arly  ages  of  the  church  the  nearest  relatives  especially  weite  ^ 
pall-bearers  to  carry  the  body  to  the  grave. 

The  tolling  of  bells  at  funerals  was  introduced  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  This  office  is  expressed  in  the  following  distich, 
which  was  inscribed  upon  the  church-bell : 

Laodo  Denm  Temm ;  plebem  toco  ;  eongresso  elemm^ 
De/unctot  ploro  ;  nlmbain  fugo ;  festaque  lionoro. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  bells,  the  trumpet  and  wooden  clappers  were 
used  for  similar  purposes. 

The  carrying  of  the  cross  in  funeral  processions  is  menticmedin 
the  sixth  century,  and  i^ain  in  the  ninth,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  earlier  use.     Palms  and  olive-branches  were  carried 
in  funeral  processions  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  century,  in 
imitation  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.     The  cypresB 
was  rejected,  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  mourning.     The  carrying 
of  burning  lamps  and  tapers  was  earlier  and  more  general*     This 
was  a  festive  representation  of  the  triumph  of  the  deceased  oyer 
death,  and  of  his  union  with  Christ,  as  in  the  festival  of  the  Lamb 
in  the  Apocalypse.'     The  Christians  repudiated  the  custom  of 
crowning  the  corpse  and  the  coffin  with  garlands,  as  savouring  of 
idolatry.'    But  it  was  usual  with  them  to  strew  flowers  upon  the 
grave*^    Lighted  torches  tere  sometimes  carried  before  and  afker 
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the  coffin,  in  token  of  victory  over  death,  and  anion  with  Christ  at 
the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  References  to  this  rite  date 
back  no  further  than  the  fourth  century. 

Psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  while  the  corpse  was  kept,  while 
it  was  carried  in  procession,  and  around  the  grave.  Notices  of  this 
oostom  are  found  in  several  authors."  These  anthems  were  alto- 
gether of  a  joyful  character.  But  Bingham  has  well  remarked  that 
^^  we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  of  this  in  the  first  ages,  while  the 
Christians  were  in  a  state  of  persecution ;  but  as  soon  as  their 
peaceable  times  were  come,  we  find  it  in  every  writer.  The  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitution^'  gives  this  direction,  that  they 
should  carry  forth'  their  dead  with  ^reading  the  holy  books  and 
■inging  for  the  martyrs  who  are  fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord;  for  all 
the  saints  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  for  your  brethren 
that  are  asleep  in  the  Lord.'  ^For  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.*  And  again  ft  is  said,  'Return  to 
thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee.  And  the 
memory  of  the  just  shall  be  blessed ;  and  the  souls  of  the  just  are 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord/  These,  probably,  were  some  of  the  versi- 
cles  which  made  up  their  psalmody  on  such  occasions.  For  Chry- 
BOfltom,  speaking  of  this  matter,  not  only  tells  us  the  reason  of 
their  psalmody,  but  what  particular  psalms  or  portions  of  them  they 
made  use  of  for  this  solemnity.  ^  What  mean  our  hymns  V  says 
he;  Mo  we  not  glorify  God  and  give  him  thanks,  that  he  hath 
crowned  him*  that  is  departed,  that  he  hath  delivered  him  from 
trouble,  that  he  hath  set  him  tree  from  all  fear  ?  Consider  what 
thou  singest  at  that  time :  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul, 
for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee.  And  again,  I  fear  no  evil,  be- 
cause thou  art  with  me.  And  again,  Thou  art  my  refuge  from 
the  affliction  which  compasseth  me  about.  Consider  what  these 
pealms  mean.  If  thou  believest  the  things  which  thou  sayest 
to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  weep  and  lament,  and  make  a  mere 
pageantry  and  mock  of  thy  singing  ?  If  thou  believest  them  not 
to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  play  the  hypocrite,  so  much  as  to  sing  ?'  ^ 
He  speaks  this  against  those  who  used  excessive  mourning  at  fune- 
rals, showing  them  the  incongruity  of  that  with  this  psalmody  of 
the  church.'*^  (Book  xxiii.  c.  3.) 

Funeral  prayers  also  constituted  an  impropriate  part  of  the  burial- 
service  of  the  dead. 

Funeral  orations,  A^o  linucn^iOLyiTUrd^iay  were  also  delivered, 
commemorative  of  the  deceased.     Several  of  these  are  still  extant. 
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as  that  of  Eusebius  at  the  faneral  of  Constantine;  tboae  of  Am- 
broae  on  the  deaths  x>f  Theodosina  and  Yalentiniani  and  of  hia  own 
brother  Satjnis ;  those  of  Qregorj>  and  of  l^aaianima  upon  his 
father,  his  brother  Caesarius^  and  his  aistet  Gorgonia. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sapper  was  administered  at  fone- 
rala.  and  often  at^  the  grave  itaielfl*  Bj  this  rite-  it  waa  intimaled 
that  the  communion  of  saints  :iras  still  perpetuated  between  the 
liying  and  the  dead.  It  wi^  a  fayourite  idea  that  both  atifl  eon- 
tinned  members  of  the  same  mistical  body,  one  and  the  same  on . 
earth  and  in  heaven.  This  mode  of  celebrating  the  supper  was  also 
an  honourable  testimony  to  the  fai^  pf  the  .deoeaoed,  ai^  of  his 
consistent  Christian  pjrofession  in  life.  The  Boman  Catholic  anper- 
stition  of  offerings  and  massea  for  the  dead  took  its  rise  from  this 
ancient  usage  of  the  church. .  Some  tiiae  previous  to  the  sizdi'and 
seventh  centuries,  it  became  customary  to  adminiater.  the*  elements 
to  the  dead — to  deposit  a  portion  of  the  eonc^ecrated  elements  ia ' 
the  coffin — ^to  give  a  parting  kiss  of  charity,  and  to  concluidlli  the 
funeral  solemnities  with  an. entertainment  similar  to  the  agapn. 
Of  these  usages  the  first  mentioned  were  speedily  aboliahed,^  and 
the  last  was  gradually  discontinued.    • 

It  was  universally  customary  with  Christians  to  deposit  the  coipse 
in  the  grave,  as  in  modem  times,  facing  the^east;  and  in  the  same 
attitude  as  at  the  present  day.  The  reasons  for  this  are  given  in^ 
the  following  extract  :-r-''Ghristiani  solent  sepelire — ^1.  Supinoi^ 
quia  mors  nostra  proprie  non  est  mors,  sed  brevis  quidam  somnus. 
2.  VuUu  ad  ccelum  conversOf  quia  solo  in  coelo  spes  nostra  fundata 
est.  8.  Versus  orientem^  argumento  sperandse  et  exoptandse  resnr- 
rectionis."" 

The  burial-service  was  concluded,  like  all  other,  religions  aolem^ 
nities,  with  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  benediction. 

§4.   OF  M0URNBR8. 

Death  was  regarded  by  the  early  Christians,  not  as  an  afflictive 
but  joyful  event.  All  immoderate  grief  or  mourning  was  accord- 
ingly inconsistent,  in  their  view,  with  Christian  faith  and  hope.* 

*  Frstres  nostri  non  lugendi  aooersione  Dominica  de  saooIo  liberati,*JKiB  #cU- 
mii8,  non  eos  omitd^  sed  pnemitti,  recedentes  pneoedere,  ut  proficiscentea  et 
naTigantefl,  desiderari  eos  debere,  non  plangi ;  neo  aceipiendaa  liio  atrm9  vettm, 
quando  ill!  ibi  mdumenta  alba  jam  anmaerint :  oocaaionem  non  dandam  esae  gtn- 
tilibiu,  ut  no8  merito  et  jure  reprehendant,  quod  quos  Tivere  apud  Deum  dioiwH 
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For  this  reason  they  seyeirely  reproved  the  Jewish  and  Roman  cus- 
tom of  hiring  women  to  make  lamentations  for  the  dead.^  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they  either  condemned  the  exercise 
of  natural  affection  or  affected  a  stoical  indifference.  On  the  con-^ 
trary,  there  are  many  passages  of  ancient  authors  in  which  the 
right  and  power  of  nature  in  this  respect  are  reeognised,  and  a 
becoming  sorrow,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  friends,  is  justified, 
both  on  principles  of  reason,  and  by  reference  to  examples  in  Scrip- 
ture.* 

In  conformity  with  their  views  of  death,  Christians  also  utterly 
discarded  the  Jewish  badges  of  mourning — sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
garments  rent.  Some  of  the  fathers  severely  censure  the  Roman 
custom  of  wearing  blacjc.'  Augustin  especially  is  peculiarly  severe 
on  this  point.  ''Why,*'  says  he,  ''should  we  disfigure  ourselves 
with  black,  unless  we  would  imitate  unbelieving  nations,  not  only 
in  their  wailing  for  the  dead,  but  also  in  their  mourning  apparel ! 
Be  assured  these  are  foreign  and  unlawful  usages ;  but  if  lawful, 

ut  tzBtmotofl  et  perditos  logeamus,  et  fidem,  qnam  sermone  et  Toce  depromimus, 
cordis  et  pectoris  testimoniq  reprobemur. — Ctpbian,  De  Mortal,  Oinnibus  Chris- 
tianis  prohibitam  defunotos  flere. — Coneil,  Tolet.  111. 

*  Non  omnis  infidelitatn  ant  infirmitfttis-  est  fletas ;  alios  est  natarte  dolor,  alia 
est  tristitia  in  diffidentia,  et  plarimom  refert,  desiderare,  qaod  habueris,  et  Ingere, 
quod  amiseris.  .  .  .  Fecerunt  et  fletum  magnam  soi,  cum  patriorchsB  sepe- 
llrentur.  LacrjmsB  ergo  pietatis  indices,  non  illices  sunt  doloris.  Lacrjmatus 
sum  ergo,  fateor,  et  ego,  sed  lacrymatus  est  et  Dominus ;  ille  alienum,  ego  fira- 
trem.'*— Ambbos.  OraU  m  Obit,  F^atrit,  -Quorum  nos  Tita  propter  amicitia  solatia 
delectabat,  unde  fieri  potest,  uf  eorum  ^ors  nuUam  nobis  ingerat  moastitudinem  ? 
Qnam  qui  prohibet,  prohibeat,  si  potest,  arnica  oolloquia,  interdioat  amicalem 
fooietatem,  Tel  intercidat  adfectum  omnium  humanarum  necessitudinum,  Tincula 
mentis  immiti  stupo^e  disrumpat,  aut  sic  eis  utekidem  esse  censeat,  ut  nuUa  ex 
eit  animnm  dulcedo  perfondat  Quod  si  fieri  nuUo  modo  potest,  etiam  hoc,  qud 
paeto  fdturum  est,  ut  ^us  nobis  amara  mors  non  sit,  ciyus  dulcis  est  vita  ?  Hinc 
enim  est  luctus  quidem  [aL  quidam]  humane  corde  quasi  yulnus  aut  ulcus,  cui 
ffanando  adhibentur  officiosse  consolationes.  Non  enim  propterea  est,  quod  non 
Banetur ;  quoniam  quanto  est  animus  melior,  tanto  in  eo  citius  faciliusque  sana- 
tnr. — Avous'TiM.  De  Civ,  Dei,  lib.  xiz.  e.  8.  Premebam  oculos  ejus  [sc.  matds,] 
et-eonfluebat  in  praocordia  mea  moestitudo  ingens,  et  transfluebat  in  lacrimas, 
ibidemqtie  oculi  mei  fiolento  animi  imperio  resorbebant  fontcm  suum  usque  ad 
siecitatem,  et  in  tali  luctamine  Talde  male  mihi  erat.  Tum  Tero  ubi  efflavit  ex- 
tremum  spiritum,  puer  Adeodatus  exclamaTit  in  planctum,  atque  ab  oninibus 
nobis  coSroitus  tacuit.  Hoc  modo  etiam  meum  quiddam  piierile,  quod  labebatur 
in  fletus,  Jpvenili  tocC' cordis  coercebatur  et  tacebat  Neque  enim  decere  arbitra- 
bamur,  funus  illudquestibus  lacrimosis  gemitibusque  celebrare,  quia  his  plerumque 
solet  deplorari  qusedam  miseria  morientium,  aut  quasi  omniModa  exstipctio.  At 
ilia  nee  misere  moriebatur;  nee  omnino  moriebatur. — Auoustin.  Con/est.  lib.  iz 
C.  12.    Cunf.  CuBtkotT.  Horn.  29,  Ih  Dormitnt, ;  Horn.  61,  m  Johatm, 
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they  are  not  becoming."'  Black,  however,  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  customary  mourning  habit  in  the  Oreek  church,  and  the 
use  of  it  soon  became  general. 

No  precise  rules  prevailed  respecting  the  duration  of  mourning 
for  the  dead.  This  matter,  was  left  to  custom  and  the  feeling  of 
the  parties  concerned.  '^  The  heathen  had  a  custom  of  repeating 
their  mourning  on  the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth  day,  which  was 
particularly  called  the  navendiale;  and  some  added  the  twentieth, 
thirtieth,  and  fortieth,  not  without  a  superstitious  opinion  of  thoM 
particular  days,  wherein  they  used  to  sacrifice  to  their  manes  with 
milk,  and  wine,  and  garlands,  and  flowers,  as  the  Roman  antiquities 
inform  us.  Something  of  this  superstition,  abating  the  aacrifice, 
was  still  remaining  among  the  ignorant  Christians  in  St.  Austin's 
time;  for  he  speaks  of  some  who  observed  a  novendial  in  gelation 
to  their  dead,^  which  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be  forbidden,  because 
it  was  only  a  heathen  custom.  He  does  not  seem  to  intimate  that 
they  kept  it  exactly  as  the  heathen  did ;  but  rather  that  they  were 
superstitious  in  their  observation  of  dine  days  of  mourning,  which 
was  without  example  in  Scripture.  There  was  another  way,  of  con- 
tinuing the  funeral  offices  for  three  days  together,  which  was  al- 
lowed among  Christians,  because  it  had  nothing  in  it  but  the  same 
worship  of  God  repeated.  Then  Euodius,  writing  to  St.  Austin,' 
and  giving  him  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  very  pious  young 
man,  who  had  been  his  votary,  says  that  he  had  given  him  ho- 
nourable obsequies,  worthy  of  so  great  a  soul :  for  he  continued  to 
sing  hymns  to  Qod  for  three  days  together  at  his  grave,  and  on  the 
third  day  offered  the  sacraments  of  redemption.  The  author  of 
the  Constitutions^  takes  notice  of  the  repetition  of  the  funeral  office 
on  the  third  day,  and  the  ninth  day,  and  the  fortieth  day,  giving 
peculiar  reasons  for  each  of  them : — '^  Let  the  third  day  be  observed 
for  the  dead  with  psalms,  and  lessons,  and  prayers,  because  Christ 
on  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead ;  and  let  the  ninth  day 
be  observed  in  remembrance  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  also 
the  fortieth  day,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Israelites 
mourning  for  Moses  forty  days ;  and  finally  let  the  anniversary  day 
be  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  deceased." 

"  On  the  anniversary  days  of  commemorating  the  dead,  they 
were  used  to  make  a  common  feast  or  entertainment,  inviting  both 
the  clergy  and  people,  but  especially  the  poor  and  needy,  the 
widows  and  orphans,  that  it  might  not  only.be  a  memorial  of  rest 
to  the  dead,  but  an  odour  of  sweet  smell  to  themselves  in  the 
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ught  of  Gh>d,  as  tlie  author  under,  the  name  of  Origen  words  it. 
St.  Chrysostom  sajs^  that  they  were  more  tenacious  of  this  custom 
than  they 'Were  of  some  others  of  greater  importance.  But  this 
often  degenerated  into  great  abuses.*'  ^ 


1 

§5..  OF  THE  PRATERS  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

The  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  ancient  church,  at  g  very  early 
period,  entertained  unwarrantable  notions  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
for  the  dead,  and  habitually  made  them  the  subject  of  their  inter- 
cessions both*  in  their  public  and  their,  private  devotions.  This 
subject  is  generally  passed  in  silence  by  the  German  authors  on  the 
antiquiilee'of  the  Christian  church,  but  it  has  been  discussed  by 
different  writers  of  the  English  church,  particularly  by  Bingham 
and  Usher,  from. whom  the  following  summary  of  ancient  autho* 
rities  have  been  chiefly  collected  by  Riddle,^  whose  order  and  lan- 
guage is  adojpted  in  the  following  article,  with  some  additions  and 
omissions. 

TerttiUidny  (died  220,)  in  his  treatise  on  the  Soldier* s  Chapletj 
speaks  of  prayer  f(»r  the  dead  as  a  custom  of  the  church  at  the  time 
of  his  writing  that  treatise,  which  was  probably  not  long  after  the 
year  200: — "We  make  anniversary  oblations  for  the  dead,  for 
their  birthdays,^'  meaning  the  days  of  their  death. "^  In  another 
of  his  Works  the  same  author  says  that  it  was  the  practice  of  a 
widow  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  .deceased  husband,  desiring  on  his 
behalf  present  r^eahment  or  restj  and  a  part  in  the  first  reeurree- 
tion;  a^d  offering  annually  an  obUtion  for  him  on  the  day  of  his 
falling  asleep,  i.  e.,  his  death.  And  elsewhere  he  represents  a 
beveaved  hud>and  as  praying  for  the  soul  of  his  deceased  wife,  and 
offering  annual  oblations  for  her.f 

Origen  (died. 254)  tells  us  that  Christians  in  his  time  "thought 
it  right  and  tis^ful  to  make  mention  of  the  saints  in  their  public 


*  OblatioDM  pro  dvftmctis,  pro  n^UUtiiB,  annua  die  faoimoB. — Tiktuu..  />« 
Conma  MUitu,  o.  8. 

f  Pro  anima  it}ti8  orat,  ei  refrigeritun  interim  adpostnlat  ei«  et  in  prima  reeor- 

rectione  conaortinniy  et.offert  anniiia  diebus  dormitionis  ^ns. — Id.  D$  Monogamia^ 

c.  10.    Jam  repete  apud  Deum  pro  ei:\}iiB  spiHtu  postoles,  pro  qua  oblationos 

aonaas  reddaa. — Exhort,  ad  ComHL  c.  11.    TertulUan  held  that  OTery  Utile  offenoe 

of  the  Ikithfol  would  be  punished  bj  delaying  their  reanrreotion.    Modicuii 

qaodqiie  delietom  mora  retarrectionlB  loendum. — J)i  AmmOf  d.  68. 
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:fnj9rB^  and  to  improra  themadTet  by  the  commai^^ 

worthieB.* 
V  '  C^fprian  (died  258)  aflinnB  that  in  his  time  H  wis  tlie  pnetice  <if 
:  Christiana  to  offer  oblations  and  saerifleea  of  OOTimenormtiMi  fiir 
'  martyrs,  on  the  anniversary  days  of  their  mar^rdom,  with  thaoha- 
'  giving ;  and  ba  refers  also  to  the  .oblations  and  snpplicatioDii'  or 
.  .  deprecatory  prayers,  on  behalf  of  other  departed  jnembera  of  tha 
;  church.f  In  another  place  Cyprian  ^aya — ^^When  we  haveda- 
*'  parted  hence,  there  ia  no  place  left  for  repentance,  and  no  effect  of 
'  aatisfaction.*'t 

^    Amolnu$^  in  his  treatiae  againat  the  heathen,  imtten  probaUy 

^  abont  the  year  80$,  apealdng  of  the  prayera  oAered  after  the  oon- 

aecration  of  the  elementa'  in  the  Lord'a  anpper,  aaya  thai  Chrii- 

;  tiana  prayed  for  pai^on  and  peace  on  behalf  of  •  the  Eving  and  tka 

.dead.§  ,-.  * 

[.   .    C^frtt  qfJerumMn  (died  886)  reporta  the  prayer  made  aJEU^con- 
'   aecxation  of- the  elementa  at  the  holy  commimo^,  in  therie  wordi: 
'>^We  offer  thiaaacrifice  in  mem9ry  of  all  those  who  have  tSSm 
asleep  before  na,  first^  patriarcha,  pro^phets,  apostles,  a^d  martyr^ 
'4^  God  by  their  pnyers  and  interj^aaeiiona  may  receive  our  aq^ 
•'  cations ;  and  then  we  pray  for  pur  holy  fathers  and  bishops,  and 
. .  all  that  have  fallen  asleep  before  us,  believing  that  it  is  a  great  ad- 
.,  vantage  to  their  souls  to  be  prayed  for,  while  the  holy  and  tremen- 
dous sacrifice  lies  upon  the  altar."' 
The  same  writer  furnishes  evidence  that  in  his  time  many  persons 
-  •  doubted  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  a  means  of  procuring  benefit  to 
.  the  dead.     *^  I  know  many,"  he  observes  in  the  same  book,-  ^^  who 
say,  What  profit  does  the  soul  receive  that  goe^  out  of  this  world, 
either  with  sins,  or  without  sins,  if  you  make  mention  pf  it  in 
prayer?'.* 


*  MeminisM  tanotorum  sire  in  ooUeotlB  8oleniiibit8,,8lT«  pro  «o  «i  ex 

tioDe  •omm  proaciamos,  aptnm  et  eoiiTeiiieiis  Tidetar. — (hua.  lib.  is.  «i  Mtm.  It 

f  Celebrentor  bio  a  nobis  obli^tionos  et  sacrifioiA  ob  ooBmeinormtionis  oomm 

,  •.     Ctpb.  Ep,  87,  al.  22,  ad  (TUrum,    Saerifieia  pro  eis  aempor,  nt  mewiniatia,  offeri- 

•  mna,  quoties  martyrum  passiones  et  dies  anniTeraaria  oommomorationo  ctle- 
bramoa^— ^^.  84,  al.  89.  ,Non  eat  qnod  pro  dormitioae  cjoa  apod  Toi  flat  obklio, 
aut  depreca'iio  aliqua  nomine  cjns  in  ecclesia  frequentetur. — Hjf.  66,  aL.L 

^:       % Qnando  istbine  ezoeBsnm  faerit>  nollns  Jam  locos  ponitentimoBt  niiUiis  satis- 
liMStiones  effeotos. — Ctpb.  ad  Demstrutn^  {,16. 

{Cur  immaniter  oonTentioola  noetm  dim!  memerint?    In  qnibos  sorams 
orator  Deos,  pax  oanotis  et  Tenia  postolator,  magistratibaSf.exeroitibiaB,  ragnns, 

*  fattiiliaribuB,  inimicis,  adhuo  yitam  degeutibas,  et  resolutis  oorponun  ^rtnotioiM.— 
AxKOB.  Adv.  Omlti,  lib.  It. 
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Qrtgcry  of  Niaziamum  (died  890)  prayed  that  Grod  would  reoeiyo 
the  boq],  of  his  brother  .Geesarius.'  Archbishop  Usher  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  this  father,  in  testimon j  of  his  dissent  from 
the  opinion  that  the  dead  could  be  profited  by  the  prayers  of  the 
living : — ^^  Then  in  yaSn  shall  one  go  about  to  relieve  those  that 
lament.  Here  men  may  have  a  remedy,  but  afterward  there  is 
nothing  but  bonds,  or  all  things  are  fast  bound."  ^  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  this  passage  proves  only  that  Gregory  esteemed  prayer 
of  no  avail  to  those  who  may  die  in  'sin. 

In  the  writings  of  Ambro$ey  (died  897,)  we  meet  with  prayers  of 
that  father  on  behalf  of  the^deoeased  Theodosius  and  Yalentinian^ 
and  his  own  brother;  and  we  find  him  giving  instructions  to  a 
Christian  not  to  weep  for  a  deceased  sister,  but  to  make  prayers  and 
oblations  for  her.^  '  The  same  aulth(Hr  afiSrms,  in  another  place,  that 
^^  death  is  a  haven  of  rest,  and  makes  not  our  condition  worse ;  but 
aec<Nrdmg  as  it  finds  every  man,  so  it  reserves  him  to  the  judgment 
that  is  to  come."* 

Aerius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  publicly  protested 
against  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead;  which  he  did  upon 
the  ground  of  the  uselessness  of  such  prayers  to  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  them.  His  objections  were  met  by  Epiphaniu9y 
(died  408,)  who  maintained,^  first,  that  prayer  for  the  dead  was 
useful,  as  testifying  tfie  faith  and  hope  of  the  living,  inasmuch  as 
it  showed  their  belief  that  the. departed  were  still  in  being,  and 
living  with  the  Lord ;  and  secondly,  as  a  further  argument  that 
^  the  prayer  which  is  made  for  them  does  profit,  although  it  do  not 
out  off'  all  their  sins ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  while  we  are  in  the  world 
we  oftentimes  slip,  both  unwillingly  and  with  our  will,  it  serves  to 
signify  that  which  id  more  perfect.*  For  we  make,"  continues  he, 
^  a  memorial  both  for  the  just  and  for  sinners ;  for  sinners,  entreat- 
ing the  mercy  of  God ;  for  the  just,  (both  the  fathers  and  patriarchs, 
die  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  evangelists,  and  martyrs,  and  con^ 
fessors;  bishops  also,  and  authorities,  and  the  whold  order,)  that 
we  may  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  rank  of  all  other  men, 
by  the  honour  that  we  do  unto  him,  and  that  we  may  yield  worship 
mto  him." 

ChryBOStomy  (died  407,)  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  wicked,  says, 
^  They  are  not  so  much  to  be  lamented  as  succoured  with  prayers^ 
and  supplications,  and  alms,  and  oblations.  For  these  things  were 
not  designed  in  vaiin,  neither  is  it  without  reason  that  we  make 
mention  of  tjiose  that  are  deceased  in  the  holy  mysteries,  inier- 
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ceding  for  them  to  the  Laikib  that  is  shin  to  take  away  the  A^^aS 
tlie  world;  bat  tliat  sofae  eonsolatioii:  may  lieiice  aiito  to  Hhem. 
Neither  is  it  in  Tain  that  he  who  stands  at  the  altaTf  whte  the  tre- 
mendous mysteries  are  celebritedy  eries,  'We  (rfbr  imto  tbeeftr 
all  those  that  are  asleep  in  Christ,  and  all  that  make  commemora- 
tions  for  them^'  For  if  ih^re  were  no  commeo&oratians  made  fisr 
them,  these  things  would  not  be  said.  Let  ns  not  therefore  girow 
weary  in  giving  them  oor  assistance,  and  offioring  prayers  tat 
them. 

'^Let  ns  not  be  weary  in  aid  of  tiie  departed,  and  in  prsyer  fior 
them,  for  the.  comnnmion  is  a  sin-offering  for  the  whole  world. 
Enoonraged  by  tibis  consideration,. We  pray  for  the  whde  world; 
a|id  with  mar^rrs,  confessoriy  aikd  priests,  we  make  mention  also  of 
them  (the  dead)  in  oor  prayers^  and  it  snrely  is  posdl>le  by  oor 
prayers,  by  onr  offerings,  in  tiieir  behalf^  and  by  tiie  (siunts)  intoked 
in  connection  with  them,  to  obtihin  pardoii,  for  thrai.^"^  Sefenl 
other  passages  te  the  sapie  ^ect  may  be  fouid  in  Bin^iam  and 
Biddle. 

Auffuitk^  (died  480)  maintained>^that  the  martyrs  do  liofe  need 
{he  prayers  of  the  church,  and  tiiat  we  onglut  to  oflbr  only  thaakh 
giyings  on  their  behalf.  He  considered  that  the  prayers  of  the 
living  might  be  of  some  t^vantage  to  snch  of  the  dead  as  had  been 
guilty  of  only  min<Mr  trespasses;  but  that  they  conld  not  at  all 
assist  those  who  had  been  very  wicked.  ^' There  goes  a  common 
saying  mider  his  name,''  says  Bingham,  **  which  Pope  Innocent  lU 
quotes  as  holy  Scripture,  'that  he  who  prays  for  a  martyr  doe^ 
injury  to  the  martyr,  because  they  attained  to  pei^fectioii  in  tiiis  lif(% 
and  have  no  need  of  the  prayers  of  the  church,  as  all  others  have.' 
Therefore,  he  says, '  When  they  were  named  at  the  altar,  and  their 
memorials  celebrated,  they  did  not  commemoiute  them  as  persons 
for  whom  they  prayed,  as  they  did  all  others  that  rested  in  peacCy 
but  rather  as  men  that  prayed  for  the  church  on  earth,,  that  we 
might  follow  their  steps.'  Upon  this  account,  St.  Austin  thought 
that  oblations  and  alms  that  were  usually  offered  in  the  church  for 
all  the  dead  that  had  receiyed  baptism  were  only  thanksgivingir  for 
such  as  were  very  good,  and  propitiations  for  tiiose  that  were  not 
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▼ery  bad;  and  for  Buch  as  w^re  very  evil,  though  they  were  no 
helps  to  them  when  they  were  dead,  yet  they  were  some  consola- 
tion to  the  living.  And  to  those  who  derive  any  benefit  from  these 
prayers,  this  is  the  benefit,  either  that  they  obtain  a  full  remissioili 
or  that  their  condemnation  be  made  more  tolerable/' 

Li  the  CcnfeB^um^  of  Augvstiny  (lib.  ix.  c.  13,)  we  find  a  long 
prayer  of  this  writer  in  behalf  of  his  departed  mother,  Monica. 

Theodoret  (died  456)  says,  ^^  After  death  the  punishment  of  sin 
is  without  remedy  (hnmedicabilis)."  {QusMt,  m  lib.  ii.  Heg.j  cap. 
18,  19.) 

In  the  Apostolical  CofMtitutions  we  find  the  following  prayer 
among  those  which  are  appointed  to  be  repeated  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper : 

**  We  ofier  unto  thee  for  all  thy  saints  tliat  have  lived  well- 
pleasing  in  thy  sight  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  for  pa- 
triarchs, proph^,  holy  men,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons^  readers,  singers,  virgins,  widows, 
laymen,  and  all  whose  names  thou  knowest." 

The  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  funerals,  as  given  in  the  Con- 
wtittUionSy  (lib.  vii.  c.  41,)  is  still  mdre  express. 

This  chapter  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  as  introducing  the 
idea  of  the  ministry  of  guardian  angels  for  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  prayer  is  for  them  who  have  fallen  asleep,  {vTiip  Tw  Tcsxotr 
(iTifdvov^  for  our  brethren  that  are  at  rest  in  Christ,  (vTCcp 
dv€L7tOLvaa(iJBPG)V  iv  Xp/<TT^  dSe^w.)  Very  remarkable  in  this 
{Hrayer  is  the  passage,  *^  Forgive  him,  if  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
he  hath  sinned,  and  afibrd  him  merciful  angels,"  {dyyeXot)g  eifievstg 
napcuyryjaop  avrii.)  Here  is  expressed  a  view  which  our  consti- 
tutions have  in  common  with  many  of  the  church  fathers,  namely, 
that  in  the  death  of  men,  angels  assist  the  dying;  the  angel  of 
peace,  the  pious ;  who  soothes  their  souls,  leads  them  to  heaven, 
«nd  conducts  them  to  Qod.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine 
the  age  of  this  prayer ;  for  nothing  is  contained  in  it  that  could 
lead  to  individual  relations  of  time.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
at  all  to  deny  its  belonging  to  the  age  of  Ghrysostom ;  and  our 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  consideration  that  his  extended 
liturgy,  embracing  all  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  life,  contained  also, 
perhaps,  this  prayer  for  them  \fho  have  fallen  asleep.  It  is  here 
to  be  further  remarked,  that  in  the  author  of  the  IncompleU  Work 
oH  MccttheWy  (xxiv.  48,)  is  found  the  same  representation  of  the 
angel  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  this  prayer.    In  the  passage 
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oifced,  he  calls  him  the  angel  of  deathj  (angeltim  mortia.)  pMnoft 
has  proved  that  this  author  lived  soon  aUter  the  time  of  the 
feroT  Theodoaius  [who  died  A.  D.  895] ;  and  hence  it  ia  rerj 
hie  that  the  mention  of  that  angel  proceeded  from  the  repreeeiit»- 
tion  prevalent  in  the  time  common  to  them  both.  . 
,  Jerome  (died  420)  says : — '^  While  we  are  in  this  preseiit  mvld 
we  maj  be  able  to  help  one  another,  jsither  by  our  prayers  <»r  bj 
omr  counsels ;  but  when  we  shall  come  before  the  judgmeninieat 
of  Christ,  neither  Job,  nor  Daniel,  nor  Koah  can  entreat  for  any 
one,  but  every  one  must  bear  his  own  burden.^* ' 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  from  the  time  of  Ter- 
tnllian,  at  least,  a^d  probably  from  a  still  earlier  date,  the  chmrch 
was  accustomed  to  offer  prayers  for  the  dead.  Many  teachera  of 
the  church  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  sanctioned  ditt 
superstitious  practice ;  some  of  them  encouraging  a  belief  that  the 
prayers  of  the  living  were  .a  means  of  procuring  certain  imaginary 
benefits  for  those  who  had  died  in  sin,  as  well  as  for  those  who  had 
departed  in  the  faith ;  but  others  affirming  that  the  dead  could  de» 
rive  no  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  survivors.  So  that  while  it  «as 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  prayers  and  oblations  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  dead,  and  was  the  received  and  universal  doctrine  of  the 
church,  it  was  yet  a  question  among  Christian  doctors,  oA  which 
they  were  allowed  to  differ,  whether  the  dead  received  any  profit 
from  such  prayers.  The  entire  abandonment  of  a  custom  so  much 
at  variance  with  Divine  truth  was  reserved  for  that  brighter  period 
in  the  history  of  the  church  in  which  'Hhe  Bible,  the  Bible  alone," 
began  (perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century)  to  be  recognised  as  the  sole  depository  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion,  and  the  only  unerring  guide  of  Christian 
practice. 

When  the  prayers  of  the  early  Church  were  offered  in  behalf  of 
persons  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  faith,  who  were  regarded  as 
about  to  enter  into  happiness,  Christians  were  understood  to  be* 
seech  God  that  he  would  receive  those  persons  to  himself;  they 
gave  thanks  for  their  deliverance  out  of  this  sinful  world ;  they 
petitioned  for  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  all  remains  of  sin  and  im- 
perfection in  the  departed;  they  intended  to  offer  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection  to  the  deceased,  and  to  testify  their  own  belief 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  life ;  and  they  sought 
to  procure  for  their  departed  friends  the  blessings  of  an  early  share 
m  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  (which  was  confidently 
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expected  by  the  early  Christians,)  as  well  as  favour  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  (when  they  supposed  that  all  men  would  pass  through  a  . 
fire  of  purgation,)  and  an  augmentation  of  their  rewahl  and  glory 
in  the  state  of  final  blessedness. 

It  is  certain  also  that  prayers  were  offbred  for  those  who  had  died 
in  sin,  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  their  sufferings,  or  rendering  their 
condemnation  more  tolerable.* 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  added  to  show  what  sentiments 
were  held  by  the  early  church  on  this  subject,  and  by  what  per-. . 
versions  of  these  errors  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory  was 
evolved. 

*^  Christians,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  ^^  were  at  this  time  (namely,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century)  generally  agreed  in  supposing  that 
the  soul  in  its  separate  or  disembodied  state  enjoyed  a  kind  of  con- 
sciousness, and  wa3  not  insensible  or  asleep.  They  seem,  also,  ib 
have  considered  that  the  souls  of  good  and  bad  men  were  in  a 
different  state,  or  rather  in  a  different  place;  for  we  have  little 
means  of  judging  of  the  opinion  of  the  early  Christians  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  souls  of  bad  men :  but  with  respect  to  the 
souls  of  the  righteous,  they  conceived  them  to  be  in  a  place  by 
themselves,  where  they  enjoyed  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  the  happi- 
ness which  awaited  them  hereafter.  It  was  also  believed  by  a  large 
portion  of  Christians,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  would 
take  place  before  the  final  resurrection  of  all  mankind  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  .  ...  When  they  spoke  of  the  first  iresurrection, 
they  meant  that  the  righteous  would  rise  and  reign  with  Christ 
upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
general  resurrection  would  take  place.  .  It  .was  natural  for  them  to 
add  to  this  belief^  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  while  they  were 
in  their  separate  abode,  were  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time 
of  the  first  resurrection,  when  they  would  be  released  from  their 
confinement ;  and  their  surviving  friends  did  not  think  it  improper 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  their  own  prayers  to  Qod,  that  He  would  be 
pleased  tO:  hasten  the  period  when  those  who  had  departed  in  His 
faith  and  fear  might  enter  into  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

^^  This  was  the  only  sense  in  which  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
dead  by  the  early  Christians.  They  did  not  think  that  their 
prayers  could  affect  the  present  or  future  condition  of  those  who 
were  departed.  They  believed  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  happiness 
immediately  after  death,  and  to  be  certain  of  enjoying  still  greater 
happiness  hereafter.    It  was  only  the  period  of  their  entering  upon 
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this  final  state  wbidi  was  snppoaed  to  be  aflfocted  hj  ibe  prsyen 
of  the  liviiig ;  and  it  afforded  a  meUncholyBatiBfactioii  to  the  latter 
to  meet  at  the  graves  of  their  ineiidsy  <Hr  on  the  acnniyemuy  of  their 
death,  and  to  remember  them  in  their  prayers  to  Ood.'^ 


§  6.  OF  THB  ORIGIN  OF  THl  DOOTRINl  OF-  PUBOAlOJiT. 

'*  Thx  idea  of  Hades,  which  was  known  both  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Greeks,  was  transferred  to  Christianify,  and  the  assimptioii 
that  the  true  happiness  or  the  final  miserj  of  the  departed  does  not 
commence  till  after  the  general  judgment  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  appeikr^d  to  render  liecessary  the  belief  in  sn  interme- 
diate state.  The  soul  was  supposed  to  remain  there  from  Ae  mo- 
ment of  its  separation  from  the  body  to  the  said  catastrophe^  Jus- 
fin  Martyr  makes  the  souls  of  the  pious  take  up  tlieir  temporary 
abode  in  a  better,  those  of  the  wicked  in  a  worse  plaoe.^  He  eten 
terms  that  doctrine  heretical  (§  80)  according  to  which  ihe  souls  are 
received  into  heaven  immediate^  after  death ;  but  he  admits  tiiat 
they  have  a  presentiment  of  their  future  destiny.  Iren»us  also 
assigns  to  the  soul  a  separate  place  of  abode,  where  it  awaits  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  then  reunited.'  Tertullian 
speaks  of  the  sequestration  of  the  body,  but  explicitly  rejects  the 
notion  of  the  sleep  of  the  body.'  He  held  that  the  martyrs  went 
immediately  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 

The  oriental  idea  of  a  purifying  fire  occurs  also  during  this  period, 
in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  This  purify- 
ing fire,  however,  is  not  thought  to  perform  its  work  in  the  interme- 
diate state,  but  is  either  taken  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  or  sop- 
posed  to  stand  in  some  connection  or  other  with  the  genenJ 
conflagration  of  the  world.^  Origen  thought  that  this  baptism  of 
fire  at  the  end  of  the  world  would  be  necessary  fcnr  those  who  have 
forfeited  the  baptism  of  the  spirit.' 

§  7.   OF  THE  WORSHIP  OF  MABTTBS,  SAINTS,  AND  ANQELS.i' 

Thb  worship  of  these  came  into  use  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. Some  few  traces  of  such  worship  at  earlier  periods  may  be 
found,  and  innumerable  instances  of  a  later  date.  It  has  beei^  a 
great  question  whether  such  were  invoked  as  direct  mediators  with 
God,  or  not ;  and  again,  whether  these  invocations  imply  the  offer- 
ing of  sudi  divine  honours  as  are  paid  to  Christ  or  to  Gbd.    This 
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the  CathoCc  writers  generally  deny.  Their  assertion  is^  that  these 
invocations  are  not  acts  of  adoratimj  but  only  a  means  of  grace  to 
awaken  pions  feeling  and  to  aid  us  in  rendering  due  worship  to*Gh>d. 
Nan  sancti  Dei  appetunt  indebitas  laudes  sed  ut  ratxanahiUSot  oth 
hequium  nostrum}  The  saints  are  not  our  immediate  interce$9ar9 
with  Qod ;  but  whatever  they  obtain  for  us  from  God,  they  obtain 
threiLffh  Christ.  We  therefore  invoke  the  saints,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  do  that  which  we  also  do,  and  which  diey  are  better  able 
to  do  than  we  are ;  and  the  united  jnrayer  of  both  must  be  more 
influential  than  that  of  us  alone.  We  only  implore  the  saints  to 
intercede  with  God  for  us,  that  the  merits  of  Christ  may  be  applied 
to  us ;  and  that  through  him  we  may  obtain  grace  and  glory.''* 

The  evangelical  church,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  all  wor- 
ship ,of  saints  and  images  is  idolatry.  The  primitive  church,  while 
they  scrupulously  worshipped  Christ  as  Gt)d,  rejected  with  abhor* 
rence  the  worship  of  saints  and  of  images.^ 

The  history  of  the  delusion  above  mentioned  is  sketched  by 
Gieseler  in  the  following  terms : — 

^*  The  notion  that  the  prayers  of  the  dead  availed  for  the  living 
was  prevalent  in  the  school  of  Origen  even  in  the  third  century,* 
but  had  not  yet  sufficient  authority  to  influence  directly  the  mode 

of  honouring  the  martyrs. 

.  ■  ■  ■■   •  ,'  * 

'*  Originea  m  Cant.  Cant,  lib.  iii.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  t.  iii.  p.  76 :  Sed  et  omnes  smnoti, 
qui  de  hao  vita  deeessenmt,  habentes  adhuc  oharitatem  erga  eos  qui  in  hoc  mondo 
Bant,  si  dicantur  ouram  gerere  saluUs  eomm,  et  juTare  eoe  preoibos  Bois  atqae 
interrenta  tuo  apad  Beum,  non  erit  ine&nvemen$, — Idem,  in  libr.  Jeeu  Nai.  Horn.  16, 
{  5,  (t  iL  p.  487 :)  Ego  Bio  arbitror,  quod  omnes  iUi,  q^ii  dormlerunt  ant«  nos, 
patres  pugnent  nobiBcupi  et  adjuTent  nos  orationibns'  suiB.  Ita  namque  atiam 
qn^mdam  de  senioribus  magistriB  andiyi  dicentem  in  eo  loco,  in  quo  scriptum  eet 
in  Nuwuri$f  (xxii.  4,)  qoia  ablinget  synagoga  ilia  hone  tynagogam,  tieut  abUngit  tUu^ 
bu  htrbam  vmdem  in  eatnpo.  Dioebat  ergo :  .Quare  htguamodi  sinulitudo  asBumta 
est,  nisi  quia  hoc  est,  quod  intelligendum  est  in  hoc  loco,  quod  synagoga  Domini, 
quBD  nos  preecessit  in  Sanctis,  ore  et  lingua  cousumit  adTersariam  synagogam,  t.  e. 
orationibus  et  precibus  adTersarios  nostros  absumit  ? — Idem,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom. 
Ub.  ii.  p.  479 :  Jam  Tero  si  etiam  extra  corpus  positi  Tel  sancti,  qui  cum  Christo 
sunt,  agunt  aliquid,  et  laborant  pro  nobis  ad  similitudinem  angelorum,  qui  salutis 
noBtrsB  ministeria  procurant:  Tel  rursum  peccatores  etiam  ipsi  extra  corpuB  positi 
agunt  aliquid  secundum  propositum  mentis  busb,  ad  angelorum  nihilominus  simili- 
tudinem sinistrorum,  cum  quibus  et  in  setemum  ignem  mittendi  diountur  a  Christo: 
habeatur  et  hoc  quoqtte  inter  ceeuUa  Dei,  nee  ehartula  eommiUenda  myeteriet,  0rigen*8 
foUower,  Eusebius  prasp.  Eyang.  xii.  c.  8,  bej^ns  with  referring  to  Plato  de  Legg. 
UB.  xi.,  and  then  proceeds :  Kcu  iv  tf  |3&$X9  51  twv  Mcuexo^ohav  (2  Mace.  xy.  14) 
XcyfTcu  Itptfuiif  6  itpo^r[tijs  futa  r^  d/ta^XoT^v  tw  fiiovf  tvxofMttof  ^poo^oi  vttk^  toi 
haov^  Ch  ^^ovtiba  rtotovfuvoi  tCtv  in^  yiji  dy>piS^ci>v.  A<4  6i  ^o*  accu  6  IIXAfMV 
*tovttnf  HiattvHv,    Hence  the  custom,  yery  early,  of  asking  the  liying  martyra  Dor 
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^^  The  more  remote  the  times  of  the  mar^iyrs,  the  greater  the 
adoration  paid  to  them.  The  heathen  converts,  naturally  enough, 
transferred  to  them  the  honours  they  had  been  used  to  pay  their 
demigods,  while  the  horror  of  creature-worship,  which  bad  hitherto 
operated  as  a  check  on  the  growing  superstition,  had  been  gradu- 
ally dying  away  since  the  extinction  of  paganism.  As  men  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  assemble  for  public  worship  at  the  gravee 
of  the  martyrs,  the  idea  of  erecting  churches  (/ioeprrpca,  memoria) 
over  them  would  readily  occur.  In  Egypt,  the  Christians  began  to 
embalm  the  bodies  of  reputed  saints  and  keep  them  in  their  houses. 
The  communion  with  the  martyrs  being  thus  associated  with  the 
presence  of  their  material  remains,  these  were  dug  up  from  the 
graves  and  placed  in  the  churches,  especially  under  the  altars;  and 
the  popular  feeling  having  now  a  visible  object  to  excite  it,  became 
more  extravagant  and  superstitious  than  ever.  The  old  opinion  of 
the  efficacy  of  their  intercession  who  had  died  a  martyr's  death, 
was  now  united  with  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  commonicate 
with  them  directly ;  a  belief  founded  partly  on  the  popular  notion 
that  departed  souls  always  lingered  around  the  bodies  they  had 
once,  inhabited,  and  partly  on  the  views  entertained  of  the  glorified 
state  of  the  martyrs,  a  sort  of  omnipresence  being  ascribed  to  them. 
These  notions  may  be  traced  to  Origcn,  and  his  followers  were  the 
first  who  apostrophized  the  martyrs  in  their  sermons,  and  besought 
their  intercession.  But  though  the  orators  were  somewhat  extrava- 
gant in  this  respect,  they  were  far  outdone  by  the  poets,  who  soon 
took  up  this  theme,  and  could  find  no  expressions  strong  enough  to 
describe  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the  martyrs.  Their  relics  soon 
began  to  work  miracles,  and  to  be  valuable  articles  of  trade.  In 
proportion  as  men  felt  the  need  of  such  intercession  they  sought  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  intercessors.  Not  only  those,  who,  on 
account  of  services  rendered  the  church,  were  inscribed  in  the  Dip- 
tycha,  but  the  pious  characters  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  monks  were  ranked  among  the  saints. 
Martyrs  before  unknown  announced  themselves  in  visions ;  others 
revealed  the  place  of  their  burial.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  the  prayers  for  the  saints  were  discontinued,  as  unbefitting 

their  mterceBsion  after  death.  Thus  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palsst.  cap.  7,  relates 
that  a  certain  Theodocia  in  Csesarea  approached  the  martyrs  who  were  awaiting 
deatii.  ofiov  ^iXo^poyovfiii^,  xai  ola  Uxof  vnip  tov  fivfjfiwtvitv  ivin^i  ttpof  for  nvpvom 
ytpQiiivw^  nojpaxaXov^a.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of  prayexs  to 
iha  dead. 
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their  glorified  state.  G&riBtians  were  now  b|;it  seldom  called  upon 
to  address  tliei!r  prayei^s  to  God ;  the  usual  mode  being  to  pray  only 
to  isome  saint  for  his  intercession.  With  this  worship  of  the  saints 
were  joined  many  of  the  customs  of  the  heathen.  Men  chose  their 
patron  saints,  and  dedicated  churches  to  their  worship.  The  hea- 
then, whom  the  Christians  used  to  reproach  with  worshipping  dead 
men,  found  now  ample  opportunity  of  retort. 

"  Throughout  the  fourth  century  there  was  no  peculiar  preference 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  above  other  saints.  The  church  went  as  yet  no 
fmrther  than  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  her  perpetual  virginity,  to 
which  the  monastic  notions  of  the  time  naturally  led.  The  opinion 
that  she  had  ever  borne  other  children  than  Jesus  was  declared  to 
be  heresy ;  as  for  instance  by  Epiphanius,  in  the  case  of  the  Ai^fije*- 
^cofiaptavirau  in  Arabia,,  a.  d.  367,  by  Jerome  in  the  case  of  Hel- 
vidius  at  Rome,  A.  D.  883,  and  by  the  Macedonian  bishops  in  the 
ease  of  Bonosus,  bishop  of  Sardica,  ^.  Di  391,  while  it  was  shown 
in  what  way  die  gave  birth  to  bur  Saviour  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
virgin.  Jt^either  did  -the  teachers  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury scruple  .to  attribute  to  her  faults ;  and  Epiphanius  includes 
certain  wolhen  in  his  catalogue  of  heretics,  for  their  extravagant 
adoration  of  the  Virgin.  The  Nestorian  controversy  first  led  men 
to  set  her  above  all  other  saints  as  the  mother  of  God,  ^eoTOxog. 

Though  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the  angeU  watched  over 
men  and  brought  their  prayers  to  God,  it  was  thought  unallowable 
to  worship  them,  because  of  the  passages  Col.  ii.  18 ;  Rev.  zix.  10 ; 
xziL  8,  9.  Ambrose  is  the  first  who  seems  to  recommend  such  a 
worship ;  and  after  his  time  we  find  many  marks  of  adoration  paid 
them ;  though  much  fewer  than  to  the  saints." 

§  8.   RKCAPITULATION. — CBMBTBRIBS,  CATACOMBS. 

Flburt  has  concisely  stated  the  ceremonials  of  the  last  offices  to 
the  dead,  which  statement  is  added  as  a  brief  recapitulation. 

^'  The  Christians  buried  their  dead  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 
They  first  washed,  then  embalmed  them ;  employing  (saith  Ter- 
tulUan)  more  perfumes  and  aromatic  gums  in  this  use  than  the 
heathens  did  in  their  sacrifices.  They  wrapped  them  up  in  fine 
linen  or  silk,  and  sometimes  put  them  on  rich  habits.  They  laid 
them  forth  for  the  space  of  three  days,  during  which  time  they  con- 
stantly attended  the  dead  body,  and  passed  those  days  in  watching 
and  praying  by  it.    Then  they  carried  it  to  the  grave,  accompa^ 
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nying  the  corpse  with  jK>rche8  and  flambeaily  with  Brnging  of  paalms 
and  hymns  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  in  testimony  of  their  hope  of 
the  resurrection.  They  made  prayers  also  on  their  behalf;  o&red 
the  sacrifice,  and  made  their  cigape  Or  love-feoit  for  the  poor,  dis- 
tributing likewise  other  alms  among  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  made  a  fresh  commemoration  for  them,  and  so  from  year 
to  year,  besides  the  standing  commemoration  for  the  dead  always 
joined  with  the  sacrifice. 

^^  The  church  had  officers  appointed  on  purpose  for  the  burying  of 
their  dead,  who  were  called  gravemakers  or  labourers,  and  who  are 
sometimes  reckoned  among  the  clergy.  The  priests  and  bishops 
themselves  looked  upon  the  employment  as  an  honour;  and  St 
Eutychian,  the  pope,  who  was  himself  a  martyr,  is  reported  to  have 
interred  with  his  own  hands  the  bodies  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  martyrs.  There  were  often,  together  with  the  body,  put  into 
the  sepulchre  several  other  things,  either  as  marks  of  honour.to  the 
deceased  or  to  preserve  his  memory,  as  the  badges  of  his  dignity, 
the  instruments  of  his  martyrdom,  vials  or  sponges  filled  with  his 
blood,  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  an  epitaph  on  him,  or  at  least 
his  name,  medals,  leaves  of  laurel  or  some  other  evmyreen^  some 
crosses,  and  the  gospel.  They  used  to  lay  the  body  on  its  back, 
the  face  turned  to  the  east.  The  heathens,  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  their  dead,  built  stately  sepulchres  over  them,  either  by  the  sides 
of  the  great  roads  or  in  the  open  fields.  The  Christians,  on  the 
contrary,  removed  their  dead  out  of  sight,  either  after  the  common 
way  of  interment  or  laying  them  in  vaults  under  ground ;  such  as 
were  the  tombs  or  catacombs  near  Rome. 

"  These  catacombs  were  places  under  ground,  cut  out  of  quarries 
of  soft  and  brittle  stone,  or  hollowed  out  of  the  beds  of  sand ;  thus 
contrived  by  the  Christians  for  their  burying-places.  There  are 
winding  stairs  leading  down  to  them,  and  long  walks  or  streets 
which  have  on  each  side  of  them,  cut  into  the  earth,  two  or  three 
rows  of  deep  niches,  in  which  the  bodies  are  placed  at  first ;  for 
now  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  taken  away.  At  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other  are  spacious  chambers,  vaulted  over  and 
solid  as  the  rest,  having  also  niches  cut  in  them  like  those  of  the 
walks.  The  greatest  part  of  these  chambers  are  painted  with 
divers  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  their  churches 
also  were  wont  to  be.  And  in  some  of  these  cemeteries  there  are 
subterranean  churches.  In  many  of  them  there  have  been  found 
marble  coffins,  adorned  with  figures  of  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
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same  liistones  as  the  {Hpitinggdo.  These  were  the  sepulchres  of 
the  most  considerable  persons ;  every  one  of  these  cemeteries  is 
likj)  a  city  under  ground,  aiid  some  of  them  two  or  three  stories 
deept  In  them  the  Christians  found  a  place  of  retreat  during  the 
persecutions ;  there  they  kept  the  relics  of  the  martyrs ;  there  they 
met  and  celebrated  the  holy  offices ;  nay,  and  there  some  of  them 
instantly  resided,  as  is  written  of  many  of  the  popes.  The  book 
called  Mama  Subterranea  is  a  description  of  these  ancient  ceme- 
teries. They  remained,  the  greatest  part  of  them,  for  a  long  time 
unknown,  the  entrance  into  them  having  been  stopped  up ;  and  it 
was  but  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  they  were  dis- 
covered. These  cemeteries  are  sometimes  called  the  councils  of 
the  martyrs,  their  bodies  being  there  asseimbled  together,  or  are^ 
nare<ij  from  the  sandy  soil  where  they  were  generally  placed.  In 
Africa  tiiey  were  also  called  arew. 

*^  Xhey  had  of  old  a  religious  ambition  of  being  buried  near  to  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs ;  and  this  is  that  which  at  last  brought  so 
many  graves  and  tombs  into  the  churches ;  for  it  was  of  a  long  time 
observed  not  to  bury  the  dead  but  without  the  walls  of  cities.  The 
veneration  they  had  {or  relics,  and  their  distinct  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection, wore  out  that  aversion  among  the  Christians  which  the 
ancients,  even  the  Israelites  themselves,  had  for  dead  bodies  and 
graves." 

We  wait  with  great  interest  for  a  splendid  work,  already  an- 
nounced, on  these  catacombs,  in  which  is  to  be  given  a  complete 
copy  of  all  the  epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  together  with  coloured 
plates  of  the  sculpture  and  paintings  of  these  secret  chambers  of 
the  samted  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


OF  THE  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  CHXTBCH. 


§1.   PBELIMIKABT  REMARKS. 

Sacred  seasons  are  an  inBtitution,  not  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
but  of  the  church.  No  authority  for-  their  observance  iB  derived 
from  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  neither  do  they  belotog  to 
the  apostolical  age  of  the  church.  The  churches  established  by 
the  apostles,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  (^served 
the  times  and  seasons  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  was  pi^cularly  the 
office  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  admonish  the  infant  church 
that  such  observances  are  not  an  essential  part  of  religion.  He 
resisted  all  attempts  to  impose  the  yoke  of  Mosaic  ceremonies  on 
Gentile  converts.'  From  Jewish  converts  he  removed  the  oppressive 
and  useless  burden  of  their  festivals,  and  discountenanced  the 
observance  of  their  sacred  days. 

But  in  common  with  the  other  apostles,  this  minister  of  the 
Gentiles  sanctioned  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
instead  of  the  seventh,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  This,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  great  command  of  the  Decalogue,  was  consecrated  as 
holy  time  ;  and  is  in  reality  the  only  sacred  season  of  the  Christian 
church.  All  other  times  and  seasons  are  carnal  ordinances,  having 
no  Divine  authority.  The  Christian  Sabbath,  therefore,  ought  to 
have  the  first,  the  last,  the  only  place  in  the  calendar  of  the 
church.  Such  is  its  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  There  it  stands 
apart,  separate,  distinct  from  all  other  days,  as  holy  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  there  it  should  stand  fast  for  ever,  in  the  mild  nrajesty 
with  which  Heaven  has  invested  the  solemn  day.  It  has  no  affinity 
or  connection  with  the  innumerable  holy  days,  fasts,  and  festivals, 
movable  and  immovable,  with  which  pious  usage  and  papal  super- 
stition has  crowded  the  calendar  of  the  church,  and  by  which  this 
sacred  day  of  the  Lord  was  overlaid  and  lost  for  many  centuries, 
until  brought  forth  to  light  and  again  restored  to  its  original 
sanctity  by  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
626 
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§2.   OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH. 

The  primitive  church  observed  both  the  Jewish  and  tht  Christian 
Sabbath.  The  Jewish  converts  considered  the  abrogation  of  the 
ceremonial  law  to  relate  only,  to  their  exemption  from  its  burden- 
Bome  rites ;  and  continued  religiously  to  observe  the  Sabbath  as 
holy.  Converts  from  pagajiism,  on  the  contrary,  contemplated 
Christianity  as  a  dispensation  altogether  new,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  as  totally  abrogated.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  to 
them  a  fixed  point,  the  beginning  of  this  new  dispensation,  the 
new  pcusover  from  bondage  to  freedom,  from  death  to  life.  This 
great  event  they  refused  to  conmiemorate  on  thejsameday  which 
the  Jews  observed  for  another  end,  and  for  this  purpode  they 
selected  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  import  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  they  accounted  more  significant  and  important  than  that 
of  the  Jewish.  The  one  commemorated  the  compktion  of  the 
irork  of  ereation ;  the  other,  the  beginning  of  a  noUer  work  by 
the  great  Creator  himself,  who  was  light  and  life  fo  all. 

'Twas  great — to  speak  the  world  from  naught, 
'Twas  greater — ^to  redeem. 

The  early  Christian  converts,  whether  pagan  or  Jewish,  seem 
not  to  have  been  conscious  when  or  where  or  how  the  ancient 
economy  was  abrogated,  and  the  gospel  dispensation  introduced. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  the  one  was  gradually  discontinued  and 
fulfilled  in  the  other.     The  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  as  the^ 
first  day  of  th^  week  teas  at  firsC  introduced  as  a  separate  insti- 
UUian.    Both  this  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  were  kept  for  some 
time ;  then  the  Christian  began  to  take  precedence  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath ;  finally,  the  latter  passed  wholly  over  into  the  former,  . 
which  now  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  Sabbath  of  the  Israelites.   ; 
Bat  their  Sabbath,  the  last  day  of  the  week,  was  strictly  kept  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  firsts  day,  for  a  long  tin^e  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  temple  and  its  worship.     Down  even  to  the  fifth    . 
century  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  continued  in  .< 
the  Christian  church,  but  with  a  rigour  and  solemnity  gradually 
cGminishing  until  it  was  wholly  discontinued. 

Ko  historical  record,  sacred  or  profane,  has  informed  us  of  the  .-* 
first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  ^ 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  It  doubtless  was  very  early;  probably  ^ 
firom  the  first  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  I 


BentecoBt.  The  first  day  of  the  week  had  been  agnalitfed  by  the 
resurrection  and  the  ascension  of  our  Lord ;  and  now  again  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promise  in  the  miraculous  shedding  forth  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  his  disciples  while,  in  joyful  expectaticm  of  «lhe 
eyent,  they  were  all  assembled  in  one  place  fof  the  worship  of 
their  ascended  Sayiour.  From  this  time,  il  is  to  be  preeomedi 
that  they  continued  to  meet  on  this  day,  for  ever  memorable  by 
these  remarkable  events*  No '  law  was  requisite  for  ihjs  porpose. 
The  impulse  of  their  own  hearts  was  enough  to  bring  than  t»> 
gether  on  each  return  of  this  eyentful  day. 

'When  Paul  was  at  Troas,  the  disciples  came  iogeiher,  appa- 
rently according  to  established  custom,  on  the)&i^  cby  ((f  ike  wmkf 
to  break  bread ;  on  which  occasion  the Jipoede  preadied  toihem. 

The  apostle  also  directs  the  Corinthians^  (m  tkeJSrH  dug^ih 
we$kj  to  lay  aside  for  charitable  purposes  a  certain  sum,  aoobrding  , 
as  the  Lord  had  prospered  them.    Here  we  haye^at  least^  a  distinet 
notice  of  the  reckoning  by  weeks.    What  directed  the  apoatle  tff 
specify  the  fint  day  of  the  week  rather  thaii  the  seytadi?    ^ 

John,  in  Patmoi^  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Zord's  ilcy.  Whenes 
this  early  and  familiar  use  of  the  expression  to  denote  a  apeoifio 
day?  It  is  an  appeUation,  deseriptiye.  of  a  certain  day,  ^yeii 
without  explanation,  as  if  well  understood  and  in  common  use. 
Here  is  a  fair  presumption,  if  not  a  conclusive  inference,  that  the 
day  was  already  known  by  this  name  because  observed  as  ths 
Sabbath  of  the  Christian  church^ 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  upon  which 
any  reliance  can  be  placed  as  evidence  of  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day  by  the  Apostolical  churches. 

Soon  after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  the  evidence  becomes  dear 
and  full  that  the  Sabbath  was  solemnized  in  the  Christian  chuijch 
for  religious  worship,  and  kept  as  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  canon,  and  the  death  of 
John  the  apostle,  a  persecution  was  instituted  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor.  Pliny,  the  younger,  in  re- 
porting to  the  emperor  the  prosecutions  that  had  been  held  against 
them,  mentions,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  a  certain 
stated  day,  state  die^  before  it  was  light,  for  the  worship)  of  Christ 
as  God.  This  statement  is  evidence  that  these  Christians  kept  a 
day  as  holy  time,  but  whether  it  was  the  last,  or  th)e  first  day  of 
the  week,  does  not  appear.^ 

Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  abottt  forty  years  later,  says  that 
Uiey  (Christians)  neither  celebrated,  the  Jewish  festivals,  nor  ob" 
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flerired  their  Sabbaths,  nor  practised  cii^cnmoision.'  In  another 
place  he  says  that  they,  both  those  who  lived  in  the  city  and  they 
who  lived  in  the  country,  were  all -accustomed  to  meet  on  the  day 
which  is  denominated  Sunday,  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
prater,  exhortation,  and  communion.  The  assembly  meet  on 
Sunda^y  because  this  is  the  first  day  on  which  God,  having  changed 
the  darkness,  and  the  elements,  ro  Cfxorog  xai  rrtv  {^^jrpf  Tpe'ij^, 
created  the  world ;  and  because  Jesus  ottr  Lord  on  this  day  arose 
firam  the  dead.  i 

This  sacred>  day  was  usually  denominated  fi  xvptaxrif  ^^  JDamu 
meuiy  the  LariPs  day;  but  sometimes,  also,  Sunday ^  diem,  solisj 
^  Tov  <n/Ubi;"i^pa,  in  compliance  with  the  common  phraseology, 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  day  in  addressing 
Ae  heathen.  During  the  early  ages  of  the  church  it  was  never 
entitled  <«the  Sabbath;"  this  word  being  confined  to  the  eeventh 
day  of  the  week,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  continued  to  be  observed  for  several  centuries  by  the  converts 
to.  Christianity. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  introduces  the  Lord 
as  saying,  <«  The  Sabbaths  which  you  now  keep  are  not  acceptable 
to  me;  but  those  which  I  have  made,  when,  resting  from  all 
things,  I  shall  begin  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the 
other  world."  <«For  which  cause,"  he  adds,  <<we  observe  the 
eighth  day  with  gladness,  in  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and, 
having  manifested  himself' to  his  disciples,  ascended  mto  heaven."^ 

Tertulli|ui,  at  the  close  of  the  second  ceittury,  says,  «<  We  cele- 
brate Sunday  {diem  salts)  as  a  joyful  day."  <«  On  the  Lord's  day 
{die  Damnieo)  we  think  it  wrong  to  f€ut. or  to  tneel  in  praycbr." 

«  A  true  Christian,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ctrntempohury 
with  TertaUian,  ^according  to  the  commands  of  &e  gospel, 
^observes  the  Lord's  day  by  casting  out  all  bed  thoughts,  and 
cherishing  all  goodness,  honouring  the  resnrrection^  of  the  Lord, 
which  took  fhase  on  that  day."      * 

Pionysius, of  Corinth,  ef  the  same  age,  in  a  letter  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  mentions  their  faidifiil  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  and  their  reading  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
oocasicm*. 

These  authoriti^  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Lord's  day  was 
observed  by  Christians  of  the  second  century  for  religious  worship. 
The  use  of  the  term  by  those  writers  may  fairly  be  assumed  as 
explanatory  of  the  same  expression  in  Rev.  i.  10,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  and  Acts  xx.  7,  and  illustrated  by 
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utge  0F  the  ehnroh  in  the  ^  fidlowing,  joBtifies  ibib  IMdt  lliat 
from  the  b^nnixig  the  Lord'i  day  hu  been  dbeerred  in  the 
Chrktian  church.  At  first,  and  for  several  oentories,  it.vaa  kept 
in  cennection  with  the  Jewish 'Sabbath;  but  by  degrey-  the  cl>- 
senranee  of  the  latter  fell  into  disese^  and  the  former  has  erer 
since  eontmoed  to  be  the  sacred  day  <»f  the  Christiaa  ehnroh. 

No  law  or  precept  appears  to  have  been  giren  by  Christ  or  the 
apostles,  either  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewisb  Sabbath  or  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  sabstitntion  of  the  first  for 
the  se Tenth  day  of  the  week.  The .  reasons  for  keeping  the  first 
day  in  preference  to  the  sevendi,  have  been  already  stated  from 
Jnstin  Mar^.  They  are  more  fnUy  explamed  by  Leo  the  Qreat; 
of  Ihe  fifth  century: — << On  this  day  the  world  had  its orig^  /  On 
the  same  day,  through  the  resurrection  of  Ohrisl^  death  ^aoke  to 
an  end^  and  life  began.  It  was  upon  this  day  also  thi^i  the  apostks 
were  commissiiMied  by  the  .Lord  to  preach  the  gospd-to  every 
creature,  and  to  oflfor  to  all  the  World  the  l^essings  of  salvation. 
'Qn  the  same  day  came  Christ  into  the  midst  of  liis. disciples  and 
breathed  upon  them,  saying,  <  Receive:  the  Hdy  Ghost.' ,  .And 
finally  on  tliui  day  the  Holy  Ghost  was  shed  foirUi  upon  theapos- 
tlee !  So  that  we  see  as  it  were  an  ordinance  from  Heaven  evi- 
dently set  before  us,  showing  that  on  this  day,  on  which  all  the 
gifts  of  God's  grace  have  been  vouchsafed,  we  ought  to  celebrate 
the  solemnities  of  Christian  worship." 

But  the  most  decisive  and  satisfjEUStory  authority,  on  this  subject 
is  perhaps  that  of  Eusebius,  who,  in  his '  Commentary  on  the 
ninety-first  (xcii.)  Psalm,  says— 

<<  The  Word  [Christ]  by  the  new  covenant  translated  and  trans- 
ferred the  feast  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  morning  light,  and  gave  us 
the  symbol  of  true  rest — the  $aving  LotcTb  day — ^the  first  [day]  of 
light  in  which  the  Saviour  obtained  the  victory  over  death,  &Cr 
On  this  day,  which  is  the  first  of  the  Light  and  of  the  tmeSun, 
we  assemble  after  an  interval  df  six  days,  and  celebrate  holy  and 
spiritual  Sabbath :  even  all  nations  redeemed  by  Him  throu^^out 
the  world,  assemble,  and  do  those  things  according  to  the  spiritual 
law  which  were  decreed  for  the  priests  to  do  on  the  Sabbath:  all 
things  which  it  was  duty  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  [t.  e.  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,]  the$e  we  have  tran^erred  to  the  Lord's  day,  as.  more 
^appropriately  belonging  to  it,  because  it  has  the  precedence,  and 
*  is  first  in  rank,  and  more  honorable  than  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It 
is  delivered  to  us,  'ttoLoaiiiotatf  handed  down  by  tradition^  that 
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we  should  meet  together  on  this  day,,  and  it  is  evidence  that  we 
should  do  these  things  announced  in  this  Psalm/'^  (Pis.  xcii.) 

In  process  of  time  the  Christian  Sabbath  took  the  name  of  the 
Lord's  day  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  or,  as 
Ohrysostom  informs  us,  because  <«the  Lord  arose  from  the  dead 
on  this  day/'  Ignatius  appears  to  be  the  first,  subsequent  to  the 
author  of  Revelation,  to  designate  it  by  this  appellation.' 

In  this  review  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  one 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  Divine  guidance  of  that  good  Spirit 
which  leads  into  all  truth.  Under  this  peculiar  oversight,  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  was  ordered,  while  yet  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews  was  continued ;  nor  was  the  latter  superseded  until 
the  former  had  acquired  the  same  solemnity  and  importance  which 
belonged^  at  first,  to  that  great  day  which  God  originally  ordained 
and  blessed.  The  design  and  end  of  both  was  indeed  the  same, 
the  extension  of  God's  grace  to  man.  The  Lord's  day  was,  in 
reality,  the  same  to  the  people  of  God  under  the  new  dispensation, 
tiiat  the  Sabbath  was  to.  the  people  of  Israel.  £ach  was  the  great 
central  point  of  its  own  dispensation  respectively,  the  cardinal 
principle  in  the  system,  and  the  chief  means  of  the  spiritual  edifi- 
eation  of  the  people.   - 

No  sooner  was  Constantino  established  upon  the  throne,  than 
he  began  to  bestow  special  care  upon  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day.  He  required  his  armies  to  spend  the  day  in  devotional 
exercises.  No  courts  of  judicature  were  to  be  held  on  this  (lay ; 
no  suits  or  trials  in  law  prosecuted ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  works 
of  mercy,  such  as  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  were  declared  lawful. 
Subsequently,  Christian  emperors  confirmed  and  .extended  these 
decrees.  All  public  shows,  theatrical  exhibitions,  dancing,  and 
amusements  were  Urictly  prohibited.  Similar  decrees  were  also 
passed  by  various  councils,  requiring  a  faithful  attendance  upon 
public  worship,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  day,  by  solemn 
suspension  of  all  secular  pursuits  and  abstinence  from  amusements 
and  vain  recreations.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  c.  29,  about  the 
game  time  forbade  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  historical  faets  in  regard  to  the  observance  both  pf  the 
ancient  Sabbath  and  of  the  Lord's  day  as  holy  time,  may  be 
Bommed  up  in  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  Both  were  observed  in  the  Christian  church  down  to  the  fi^^ 
century,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  Eastern  church  both  ditjj^ 
were  regarded  as  joyful  occasions,  but  in  the  Western  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  kept  as  a  fast. 
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2.  Both  were  solemnized  bj  public  religioiis  assemblies  for  the 
instruction  and  spiritual  edification  of  the  hearers  and  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

8.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  was  kept  chiefly  by  conyerts.  firom 
that  people  and  on  their  own  account ;  who,  though  freed  from 
t}ie  bondage  of  the  law,  adhered  in  this  respect  to  the  custoon 
of  their  fathers.  But  in  time,  after  the  Lord's  day  was  fully  esta- 
blished, the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  was  gradually 
discontinued,  and  finally  was  denounced  as  heretical.  Aa  the 
light  of  the  morning  star  gently  fades  before  the  rising  sun,  yet 
both  lingering  awhile  together  in  the  horison,  each  subsenring 
alike  the  will  of  Heayen,  and  conspiring  to  a  common  end ;  so  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Sabbath,  these  lights  of  the  moral  world, 
in  harmonious  action  fulfilled  their  original  destiny;  the  lesser 
continually  waning  before  the  increasing  splendour  of  the  greater 
light. 

But  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  church,  though  right  in 
theory,  and  to  some  extent  in  practice,  continued  through  ancces- 
siye  centuries  down  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  eyen  be- 
yond it,  wrong  tVi  prineiphj  in  that  she  disowned  the  sanctity  (rf 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  Li  other  words,  the  Diyine  authority  (rf 
the  Sabbath  neither  was  recognised  by  the  ancient  fathers,  nor  by 
Luther  or  Calvin  or  by  the  early  Reformers.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  Puritans,  to  their  immortal  honour,  first  to  expound  and  en- 
force the  law  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  based  on  the  authority  of 
God's  word.  They  better  read  the  law  of  the  Lord  our  Grod  on 
this  subject,  and  bringing  it  out  from  the  enormous  mass  of  saints' 
days  and  festivals  with  which  the  church  had  overlaid  it,  like  some 
priceless  gem  disinterred  from  the  rubbish  of  many  generations, 
presented  it  to  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  the  world  radiant  with 
heaven's  own  lustre.  The  influence  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is 
not  more  clear  or  genial  than  is  that  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
upon  the  whole  English  race  wherever  found.  They  and  they 
alone  have  a  Sabbath,  a  Christian  Sabbath,  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
by  God's  command.  With  all  else  throughout  Christendom  the 
Sabbath  is  a  holiday,  a  festival,  observed  by  common  consent  like 
other  saints'  days  and  festivals  of  the  calendar. 

The  true  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  first  promul- 
gated by  an  English  dissenter,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Bound,  D.  D., 
^9t  Norton,  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk.     About  the  year  1595,  he 
published  a  famous  book,  entitled  <«  Sabbathum  Yeteris  et  Novi 
Testamenti,  or  The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath."     Jn  this  book 
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he  maintained  <<that  the  seventh  part  of  our  time  ought  to  be  de* 
voted  to  God-^that  Christians  are  bound  to  rest  on  the  Lord's 
day  as  much  as  the  Jews  were  cm  the  Mosaic  Sabbath,  the  com- 
mandment about  rest  being  moral  and  perpetual ;  and  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  persons  to  follow  their  studies  or. worldly  business 
on  that  day,  nor  to  use  such  pleasures  and  recreations  as  are  per- 
mitted on  other  days."  This  book  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
The  doctrines  which  it  propounded  called  forth  from  many  hearts 
a  .ready  response,  and  the  result  was  a  most  pleasing  reformation 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  <^It  is  almost  incredible,"  says 
Fuller,  <<  how  taking  this  doctrine  was,  partly  because  of  its  own 
purity,  and  partly  for  the  eminent  piety  of  such  persons  as  main- 
tained it ;  so  that  the  Lord's  day,  especially  in  corporations,  began 
to  be  precisely  kept ;  people  becoming  a  law  unto  themselves,  for- 
bearing such  sports  as  yet  by  statute  permitted;  yea,  many 
rejoicing  at  their  own  restraint  herein."  The  law  of  the  Sabbath 
was  indeed  a  religious  principle,  after  which  the  Christian  chinch 
had,  for  centuries,  been  darkly  groping.  Pious  men,  of  every  age, 
had  felt  the  necessity  of  Divine  authority  for  sanctifying  the  day. 
Their  conscience  had  been  in  advance  of  their  reason.  Practi- 
cally they  had  kept  the  Sabbath  better  than  their  principles 
required. 

PubGc  sentiment,  however,  was  still  unsettled  in  regard  to  this 
new  doctrine  respecting  the  Sabbath,  though  few  at  first  violently 
opposed  it.  <<  Learned  men  were  much  divided  in  their  judgments 
about  these  Sabbatarian  doctrines ;  some  embraced  them  as  an- 
cient truths  consonant  to  Scripture,  long  disused  and  neglected, 
now  seasonably  revived  for  the  increase  of  piety.  Others  con- 
ceived them  grotmded  on  a  wrong  bottom;  but  because  they 
tended  to  the  manifest  advance  of  religion,  it  was  a  pity  to  oppose 
them ;  seeii^g  none  have  just  reason  to  complain,  being  deceived 
into  their  own  good.  But  a  third  sort  flatly  fell  out  with  these 
propositions,  as  galling  men's  necks  with  a  Jewish  yoke^  against 
the  liberty  of  Christians;  that  Christ,  as  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
had  removed  the  rigour  thereof,  and  allowed  men  lawful  recrea- 
tions ;  tluU  this  doctrine  put  an  unequal  lustre  on  the  Sunday y  on 
set  purpose  to  eclipse  all  other  holy  days,  to  the  derogation  of  the 
authority  of  the  church ;  that  this  strict  observance  was  set  up 
out  of  faction,  to  be  a  character  of  difference  to  brand  all  for  lil^flL 
tines  who  did  not  entertain  it."  ^^ 

No  open  opposition,  however,  was  at  first  manifested  against 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Bound.    No  reply  was  attempted  for  several 
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years ;  and  <<  not  so  much  as  a  feather  of  a  qxiill  in  print  did  wag 
against  him."  His  work  was  soon  followed  by  several  other  trea- 
tises in  defence  of  the  same  sentiments.  «  All  *  the  Puritans  fell 
in  with  this  doctrine  and  distinguished  themselves  by  spending 
that  part  of  sacred  time  in  public,  family,  anch  private  devotion." 
Even  Dr.  Heylin  certified  the  triumphant  spread  of  those  puri- 
tanical sentiments  respecting  the  Sabbath,  while  he  disclosed  his 
inveterate  hatred  of  them  in  the  following  terms : — <<  This  doctrine, 
carrjring  such  a  fair  show  of  piety,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people,  and  such  as  did  not  examine  the  true  grounds 
of  it,  induced  many  to  embrace  and  defend  it ;  and  in  a  very 
little  time  it  became  the  most  bewitching  error  and  the  most 
popular  infatuation  that  ever  was  embraced  by  the  people  of 
England." 

Such  hostility  to  the  doctrine  soon  became  general  on  the  part 
of  the  established  clergy.  Without  attempting  a  refutation  of  the 
doctrine,  « they  exclaimed  against  it  as  putting  a  restraint  upon 
Christian  liberty  ;  as  putting  too  great  a  lustre  upon  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  as  tending  to  eclipse  the  authority  of  the  church  in  at- 
tending festivals." 

Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  public  refutation  of  these  puri- 
tanical notions  respecting  the  Sabbath.  The  doctrine  of  the  Pu- 
ritans he  characterizes  as  an  "oddc  and  new  device  of  theirs," 
and  he  charges  them  with  setting  forth  "from  an  odde  corner 
and  after  a  new  fashion,  which  we  little  thought  of,  their  Sabbath 
speculations.  Such  was  their  cunning  set  upon  us  afresh  again, 
by  dispersing  them  in  printed  books,  which  for  ten  years*  space 
before,  they  had  been  in  hammering  among  themselves  to  make 
them  compleat."  In  conclusion,  the  worthy  churchman  proposes 
to  himself  the  rare  consolations  of  his  death-bed,  derived  from  the 
vain  hope  with  which  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  utterly  sup- 
pressed this  dangerous  tenet.  "  It  is  a  comfort  to  my  soul,  and 
will  be  to  my  dying  hour,  that  I  have  been  the  man  and  the  means 
that  the  Sabbatarian  errors  and  impieties  are  brought  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  state."  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  1599,  sup- 
pressed Dr.  Bound's  book,  and  ordered  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
printed. And  Popham,  lord  chief  justice,  did  4he  same  the  year 
JpUowing.  "These,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Heylin,  "were  good  re- 
medies, had  they  been  soon  enough  applied ;  yet  not  so  good  as 
those  which  were  formerly  applied  to  Coppin  and  Thacker,  who 
were  hanged  at  Bury  for  spreading  Brown's  books  against  the 
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church."  Such  was  the  amiable  spirit  of  these  Christian  men 
toward  those  who  plead  for  a  religious  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

ISnt  these  efforts  at  extermination  only  propagatojd  more  exten- 
sively the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath.  Though  condemned 
by  the  chief  justice,  says  Fuller,  <<  these  Sabbatarian  doctrines 
took  the  privilege  to  pardon  themselves,  and  were  published  more 
generally  than  before.  The  price  of  the  doctor's  book  began  to 
be  doubled,  as  commonly  books  arc  then  most  called  on  when 
called  in;  and  many  wlio  hear  not  of  them  when  printed,  inquire 
after  them  when  prohibited;  and  though  the  book's  wings  were 
clipt  from  flying'  abroad  in  print,  it  ran  the  faster  from  friend  to 
fnend  in  transcribed  copies ;  and  the  Lord's  day  in  most  places 
was  most  strictly  observed.'^  Whitgift  died  soon  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  book,  and,  in  1606,  Dr.  Bound  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  book  with  large  additions.  <<  And,  indeed,  such  was 
its  reputation  that  scarcely  any  catechism  or  comment  was  pub- 
lished by  the  stricter  divines  for  many  years,  in  which  the  morality 
of  the  Sabbath  was  not  strongly  recommended  and  enforced." 
The  subject,  indeed,  became  the  principal  controversy  of  the  age. 
It  changed  to  a  great  extent  the  topics  of  discussion  in  the  church. 
Hitherto  the  dispute  of  contending  parties  had  been  about  the 
ceremonials  of  religion;  now  it  was  directed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures.  Among  these  that  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  first 
in  order  and  importance. 

The  sul^ect  Continued  to  be  discussed  for  many  years.  Public 
enaotmentis  were  made  to  contravene  these  puritanical, notions  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day.  For  this  intent,  in  the  famous 
Declaration  of  Sports,  May  24,  1618,  James  I.  signified  his  royal 
pleasure  <<that  after  the  end  of  divine  service  his  good  people 
8houl4  not  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any.  lawful 
recreations ;  such  as  dancing  either  of  men  or  women,  archerie 
for  men,  leaping  or  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations ; 
nor  from  having  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  or  morris-dances,  and 
setting  up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the 
same  be  had  in  due  aiid  convenient  times  without  imp^ediment  or 
let  of  divine  service." 

This  declaration  opened  a  flood  of  immorality  upon  the  country, 
and  brought  into  great  trials  such  as  opposed  this  public  desecra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day.  Archbishop  Laud,  ever  memorable  for  Ins 
vindictive  hatred  of  the  Puritans,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
seal  against  the  new  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  the  day»    At  the 
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nqneft  oC  the  people  the  lerd  diief  jostiee  Bidurdioa  kai  er- 
derod  the  mpiireBnoii  of  ^  Ssnday  fetek.'*  B«fe  Lsad  kai  the 
addrett  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  dergr  to  came  the  ordor  of  the 
chief  jvtiee  to  be  reroked  lAieh  gappieafced  the  rerdi^  ^gurnt 
which  the  people  complained,  ae  aot  onlj  introdaeiiig  <<a  great 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  daj,  but  riotqinB  tippUng,  eontenqit  ef 
aothoritjy  qnarrela^  mnrdera,"  etc  A  apeetaele  inoBt  eztraorfi- 
naij,  the  laUif  petitioning  tor  the  religiooa  <^aerfaace  ef  the 
Lord's  day,  ai^  the  bi$hop  ^  PmiMUmi  Mngbmd  mmd  km  tlmr^ 
pleading  for  the  antfaoriied  profiuiation  of  it  I  Land  aad  Ua  partj 
prenuled;  theorder  was  reroked,  and  the  Dedantum  ef  Speria 
renewed,  «oitf  tfa  piau$  cart^fcr  the  werviee  0/  Qvd  mmd-fut 
fremng  tko9€  Jmmcwn  that  <fppo9»  tnUh^  andjor  Jie  eae0^ 
foHf  midreenatianqfkkm^feitj^M'iaeBrdemr^^ 

Many  of  the  stem  defenders  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  le- 
fosed  to  publish  the  king's  dedaration,  and  were  ejected  firom  their 
liyings:  others  Were  proaecvted,  imprisoned,  and  sidferdd'the  loss 
of  all  things,  jnst  for  conscTentioiiiity  remembering  the  Sabbath 
day*  Mr.  Ptynne,  the  chrooolo^st  of  these  tronblooa  tiibea,  dia> 
misses  this  subject  by  saying,  «<It  were  en^eas  to  go  into  more 
particulars;  how  many  hundred  mimsters,  in  this  and  oAer  dioceses, 
have  been  suspended  from  their  ministry,  sequestered,  driren  from 
their  livings,  excommunicated,  persecuted  in  the  high  commission, 
and  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  for  not  publishing  this  declara- 
tion, is  experimentally  known  to  all  men/' 

Opposition,  however,  gradually  ceased ;  better  sentiments  pre- 
vailed, and  the  church  of  England  was  at  length  constrained  to 
receive  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day 
at  the  hands  of  the  persecuted  Puritans.  Accordingly,  England, 
Scotland,  and  America,  and  they  only,  of  all  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, enjoy  a  Christian  Sabbath. 

§8.   OF  THE  SACBBD  S1A80KS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHtJBCH. 

The  ancient  church  were  not  careful  to  prescribe  a  specific  time 
or  place  for  the  celebration  of  their  religious  festivals.  These 
seasons  were  regarded  as  Bttered,, not  for  any  peculiar  sanctity  be- 
longing to  the  day,  or  hour,  in  which  they  were  solemnised,  in 
itself  considered,  but  merely  as  being  set  apart  from  a  common  to 
a  religious  use.^ 

All  the  early  religious  festivals  of  the  church  were  at  first 
<»bserved  as  a  voluntary,  not  as  an  imperative  duty.     The  views  of 
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the  aneient  chnreh  on  this  subject  are  expressed  by  the  historian 
Socrates,  in  his  remarks  on  the  celebration  of  Easter : — 

<<  It  appears  to  me  that  neither  the  ancients  nor  modems  who 
hate  affected  to  follow  the  Jews,  have  anjTSitional  foundation  for 
contending  so  obstinately  about  it.  For  they  have  altogether  lost 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  when  our.  religion  superseded  the  Jewish 
economy,  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  ceremonial 
types  ceased.  That  it  is  incompatible  with  Christian  faith  to  practise 
Jewish  rites  is  manifest  from  the-  apostles  expressly  forbidding  it, 
and  not  only  rejecting  circumcision,  but  deprecating  contention 
about  festiyal  days.  Xji  his  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians,  he  writes, 
<  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the 
law  V  And  continuing  his  strain  of  argument,  he  demonstrates 
that  the  Jews  were  in  bondage  as  servants,  but  that  the  Christians 
were  called  into  the  liberty  of  sons..  Moreover,  be  exhorts  them  to 
disregard  days>  months,  and  years.  Again,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  he  distinctly  declares  that  such  observances  are  mere 
shadows,  wherefore  <  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  any  holy  day,-  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sab^ 
bath  days,  which  are. a  shadow  of  things  to  come.'  The  same 
truths  are  also  confirmed  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :.<  For  the 
priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  of 
the  law.'  Neither  the  apostle,  therefore,  nor  the  evangelists,  have 
anywhere  imposed  the  yoke  of  servitude  on  those  who  have  em- 
braced  the  gospel ;  but  have  left  Easter,  and  every  other  feast,  to 
be  honoured  by  the  gratitude  of  the  recipients  of  grace. 

i^Meti  love  festivajs.  because  they  afford  them  cessation  from 
labour ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  each  individual,  in  every  place, 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  has,  by  a  prevalent  custom,  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  the  saving  Passion.  The  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  have  enjoined  us  by  no  law  to  keep  this  feast ;  nor  in  the 
New  Testament  are  we  threatened  with  any  penalty,  punishment, 
or  curse  for  the  neglect  of  it,  as  the  Mosaic  law  does  the  Jews. 
It  h  merely  for  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy,  and  for  the  re> 
proach  of  the  Jews,  because  they  polluted  themselves  with  blood  on 
their  very  feasts,  that  it  is  narrated  in  the  gospels  that  Jesus  suf- 
fered <in  the  days  of  unleavened  bread.'  The  apostles  had  no 
thought  of  appointing  festival-days,  but  of  promoting  a  life  of 
blamelessness  and  piety.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  feast  of 
Easter  ha^been  introduced  into  the. church  from  some  old  usage, 
just  as  many  other  customs  have  been  established."* 

The  number  of  religious  festivals  was  at  first  small.     The  most 
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ancient  rubrics  mention  only  those  of  the  PasBioH,'  of  Eaater,  and 
of  Whitsunday,  commemorative  of  the  death  and  resmrrection  of 
Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christmas  was  not 
observed  as  a  sacred  religious  festival  until  the  fourth  century, 
when  it  became  customary  to  observe  saints'  days ;  among  which, 
this  was  the  most  sacred.  The  earliest  authorities  on  this  point, 
are  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origeq,  and  Jerome,  as  quoted  above. 
Chemnitz,  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  affirms  that,  for  four  hundred 
years,  the  festivals  of  the  church  were,  1.  The  Lord's  day; 
2.  That  of  the  Passion ;  3.  Of  the  Resurrection ;  4.  The  Ascen- 
sion ;  5.  Pentecost ;  6.  The  Nativity  and  Baptism  of  Christ.*  Fmt 
later  acts  of  councils,  see  references.^ 

The  festivals  of  the  Christian  church  resolve  themselves  into 
three  grand  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  is  one  great  festival 
bearing  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  others  of  the  same  class,  as  their 
common  centre.  These  great  festivals  are  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsunday.  Of  these  the  first  two  relate  to  the  scenes  of  Christ's 
hun.iliation  on  earth;  the  last  to  his  glorious  exaltation  and  power 
as  displayed  in  the  shedding  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Each  of 
these  feasts  is  preceded  by  preparatory  rites,  and  followed  by 
corresponding  festivities.  So  that  from  the  first  of  December  to 
the  Sunday  of  Whitsuntide  these  successive  solemnities  form  a  con- 
nected representation  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
from  his  incarnation  to  his  triimiphant  ascension.  He  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  our  nature ; 
he  suffered  and  died ;  and  arose  in  glorious  power,  whereby  he  ifl 
able  to  provide  for  all  his  followers  to  the  end  of  the  world.  These 
are  the  great  truths  in  our  Lord*s  history  which  this  series  of  festi- 
vals commemorates. 

Christmas  commemorates  the  birth  of  Christ ;  God  himself  be- 
coming man.  This  great  event  indeed  is  represented  by  two  so- 
lemnities ;  the  birth  of  Jesus  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  when 
this  Divine  Being  entered  on  his  earthly  existence,  and  became 
subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  human  nature ;  and  the  day  of  his 
baptism  on  the  sixth  of  January,  when  he  first  manifested  himself 
as  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah.  On  this  occasion  his  Divine  power 
and  glory  were  publicly  revealed ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  day  is 
styled  Epiphany,  the  manifestation. 

^Primitiyo  igitnr  ct  Teteris  ecolesiso  festa  per  annos  quodrmgentos,  h«c 
fuerunt;  primo,  dies  Dominica;  secundo,  festum  passionis  Christi  (ParascaTe); 
tertio,  resurrectionis ;  quarto,  afioennonis;  quinto,  pentecostes ;  sexto,  natin- 
iatis  et  baptismi  ChristL 
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The  observance  of  the  birth  ^f  Christ  as  a  religions  festival  be- 
gan in  the  fourth  century  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Eastern  church,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  By  this 
Bolemnity  it  waa  proclaimed  how  the  eternal  Word  became  flesh  ; 
and  how,  by  becoming  man,  he  made  it  possible  for  man  himself  to 
b^ome  like  God  himself.  But  in  addition  to  this  union  between 
Gt>d  and  man,  Jesus,  by  being  born  of  a  woman,  exhibited  also  the 
tenderest  of  all  human  relations,  that  of  parent  and  child.  Christ- 
mas therefore  is  a  festive  celebration  expressive  of  the  happiness 
of  the  human  family,  and  of  the  purest  relations  of  domestic  life. 

Since  the  fourth  century  it  has  been  customary  to  celebrate,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  the  death  of  Stephen  the  first 
martyr,  as  standing  nearest  the  manger  of  the  infant  Saviour. 
The  death  of  the  martyr  was,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
ancient  cHurch,  his  birthday.  Hence  the  familiar  saying  of  the 
fathers:  <<Heri  natus  est  Christus  in  terris,  ut  bodies  Stephanus 
nasceretur  in  coelis." 

Next  followed  the  memorial  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  which 
naturally  connected  itself  with' that  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
especially  taught  ua  that  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
08.  He  was  also  a  martyr;  not  indeed  like  Stephen,  but  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  For  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  to  reckon  all 
as  martyrs  who  fearlessly  stood  up  as  witnesses  for  the  truth,  not 
eoonting  their  own  lives  dear  unto  them,  though  they  may  at 
length  have  died  a  natural  death. 

As  these  days  commemorate  those  who  testified  their  love  for 
Christ,  the  one  by  a  long  life  of  undeviating  fidelity,  and  the  other 
by  an  heroic  death,  so  another  commemorates  those  who,  in  tender, 
unconscious  childhood,  yielded  up  their  lives  for  the  preservation 
of  the  infant  Saviour.  The  twenty-eighth  of  December,  Inno- 
cents' day,  was  set  apart  in  memory  of  the  inno»cent  children  who 
suffered  death  by  the  jealous  cruelty  of  Herod.  Thus  these  mar- 
tyr-feasts are  connected  with  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  This 
connection  illustrates  the  deep  earnestness  with  which  the  ancient 
chtirch  regarded  the  death  of  Christ. 

Between  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  his  manifestation, 
there  is  another  which  commemorates  an  important  event  of  his 
life, — his  circumcision.  Fettum  eircumctsianis  et  nominis  Je9U. 
The  later  fathers  of  the  church  connected  with  the  observanee  of 
this  day  the  festivities  of  the  new-year's  day,  by  which  means  it 
was  dishonoured  by  many  wanton  and  extravagant  rites  adopte«l 
from  heathen  nations. 
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The  feast  of  Epiphany  concluded  the  solenmities  connected  with 
that  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  is  an  ancient  oriental  festival; 
and  may  have  been  established,  through  the  influence  of  the  Gnos^ 
tics,  as  early  ^  the  second  century. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  feast  of  purification,  or  of  the  presenta- 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  was  added  to  those  which  are  connected 
with  Christmas.  The  time  of  holcUng  this  feast,  styled  Candlemas, 
from  the  number  of  lights  which  were  borne  in  procession  on  the 
occasion,  was  necessarily  determined  by  that  of  Christmas  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December. 

The  solemnities  of  Easter  stand  in  close  connection  with  those 
of  Christmas.  Of  the  historical  origin  of  this  feast  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  With  essential  variations,  it  sprang  firom  the  Passover, 
the  great  festival  of  the  Jews,  to  which  it  retains  many  striking 
analogies.  It  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  significant  of  all 
the  festivals  of  the  Christian  church.  It  commemorates  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  This  momentous  event) 
80  important  in  the  scheme^  of  grace,  is  signalised,  both  by  this 
great  annual  festival,  and  by  the  weekly  observance  of  tiie  Lord's 
day. 

This  great  festive  season  is  preceded  by  a  preparatory  fast  of 
forty  days,  the  carnival,  caro  vale  ! 

The  solemnities  immediately  connected  with  Easter  begin  with 
Palm  Sunday ;  commemorative  of  our  Lord's  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  when  the  enthusiastic  multitude  strewed  palms  in  the 
way  before  him.  The  tragedy  begins  with  a  triumphal  procession; 
unnatural,  indeed,  and  inconsistent,  because  merely  an  earthly 
triumph  ;  and  oh  !  how  unlike  that  of  the  Eternal  King  on  his  en«» 
try  into  the  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem  above.  The  shouts  of  -the 
tumultuous  assembly  and  their  loud  hosannas  are  soon  to  be  ex- 
changed, by  the  malice  of  the  priests,  for  their  maledictions  and 
phrenzied  exclamations  of  rage.  And  yet  the  blessed  Saviour, 
meekly  submissive  to  his  Father's  will,  calmly  proceeds,  in  full 
consciousness  of  all  this,  to  meet  his  certain  death. 

First  of  all  he  institutes  the  Lord's  supper,  expressive  of  ihe 
grace  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  saints.  The  memory  of  this 
transaction  is  perpetuated  by  Maunday  Thursday,  die^  mt/steruh 
rum^  dies  natalie — caliciSy  dies  viridiuniy  etc. 

Then  follows  that  day  of  awful  suffering,  and  of  amazing  grace, 
when  Jesus  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world, — Oood 
Friday,  It  is  expressive  of  the  surpassing  love  of  Christ  in  dying 
for  the  salvation  of  man.     But  the  benevolent  ends  of  this  sacrifice 
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were  accompliBhed  by  mysterious  sufferings.  All  was  darkness  and 
gloom.  The  sun  itself  was  shrouded  in  darkness.  All  nature,  in 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  great  Deliverer,  gave  signs  of 
wo.  How  much  deeper  th^  the  sorrow  with  which  the  heart  of 
man  should  be  touched  on  this  occasion.  Hence  the  expressive 
ftilence  and  sadness  with  which  the  day  is  solemnized. 

Saturday  following  was  named  the  Great,  or  Holy  Sabbath.  On 
this  day  the  Lord  lay  in  his  grave,  and  rested  from  the  great  work 
of  redemption,  as  also  on  the  night  following.  This  night  was  also 
observed  with  peculiar  solemnity,  that  sacred  night  of  all  nights. 
The  church  assembled  in  silent  sadness,  and  passed  its  mournful 
vigils  in  watching,  in  prayer,  and  in  torch-light  processions.  In 
connection  with  this  solemnity  the  ancient  church  was  accustomed 
to  foreshadow,  by  peculiar  rites,  the  second  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man. 

But  when  the  morning  dawned,  oh,  what  a  morning !  It  was 
announced  with  the  triumphant  ^exclamation.  The  Lord  is  risen ! 
yes,  verily  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  was  the  universal  response. 
Easter  now  is  fully  come.  Easter,  that  day  of  joy,  of  salvation, 
that  royal,  triumphant  day;  that  day  of  light,  of  life,  and  of  sal- 
vation, that  feast  of  feasts.  Old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold, 
all  things  are  become  new.  The  ancient  dispensation  has  passed 
away;  and  the  new  now  begins.  For  this  reason  the  ancient 
church  began  the  new  year  with  this  day.  In  like  manner,  the 
Christian  sabbath,  the  resurrection  day,  is  not,  like  the  Jewish,  the 
conclusion  of  the  seven  days,  but  tlie  beginning  of  a  new  week. 

The  conclusion  of  Easter  was  Whitsunday,  Dominica  in  albis^ 
dies  neophytormOy  etc.  On  this  day  the  neophytes,  candidates  for 
chnrch-membership,  were  received  into  fall  communion  by  appro- 
priate solemnities,  after  which  they  laid  aside  tlie  white  garments 
with  which  they  had  been  dad,  and  in  which  they  appeared  in 
public  on  this  occasion. 

The  cycle  of  Whitsunday  commemorates  the  complete  manifest- 
ation and  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  earthly  course  is  com- 
plli|ed ;  he  lives  indeed  still,  but  only  as  our  risen  Lord.  As  with 
the  Jews  the  interval  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  was  holy 
time,  so  also  with  Christians,  the  seven  weeks  between  Easter  and 
Whitsunday  were  religiously  observed.  It  was  the  favourite  time 
for  solemnizing  the  right  of  baptism.  As  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  all  were  accustomed,  during  this 
interval,  to  stand  in  prayer.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  read 
and  eiqpounded,  because  this  book  particularly  treats  of  his  resur- 
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rection.  None  fasted  during  this  season.  Business  was,  as  much 
as  possible,  suspended,  and  the  time,  devoted  to  festivity  as  a  pro- 
longed thanksgiving.  In  a  word,  the  whole  was  a  joyous  Sunday, 
a  religious  holiday,  a  prolonged  echo  of  the  acclamation  of  the  re- 
surrection morning. 

The  last  of  all  these  days  relating  to  our  Lord's  mission  on  earth 
was  the  Ascension,  when  the. life  of  Jesus,  which  began  in  the 
manger,  ended  in  the  glories  of  heaven. 

§  4.  OF  THE  CORRITPT  ORIGIN  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FESTIVALS 

OF  THE  CHURCH. 

In  the  institution  of  these  festivals  reference  was  had  sometimes 

■ 

to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  sometimes  to  the  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
and  at  other  times  to  the  festivals  of  pagan  nations.^  .  These  festi- 
vals of  the  church  accordingly  became  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
Judaism,  paganism,  and  Christianity.  As  men  are  known  by  their 
gods,  so  the  character  of  their  religion  is  manifested  by  their  fes- 
tivals. The  degenerate  character  of  the  church  is  partially  indi- 
cated in  this  blending  of  heathen  festivals  and  Jewish  observances 
with  religious  festivals.  These  festivals  had  their  origin  in  a  cor- 
rupt age  of  the  church,  and  are  a  manifest  token  of  degeneracy. 

As  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  church  bfegan  to 
manifest  an  attachment  both  to  Jewish  and  to  pagan  forms  and 
ceremonies.  The  original  simplicity  of  Christian  worship,  adapted 
to  a  spiritual  religion,  became  unsatisfactory.  The  multitude 
craved  an  outward  religion,  that  should  address  itself  to  the  senses 
rather  than  to  the  heart ;  something  that  should  amuse  and  divert, 
and  appease  the  religious  propensities  of  men  without  disturbing 
them  in  their  sins.  Such  external  attractions  the  chiurch  sought 
to  give  to  her  religion  by  the  establishment  of  new  festivafe,  and 
by  converting  Jewish  and  heathen  ceremonies  into  Christian  so- 
lemnities. Accordingly,  many  such  observances  were  adopted  into 
Christian  worship  in  the  sixth  century,  under  Gregory  the  Great, 
from  the  Jewish  and  heathen  ritual.^ 

This  propensity  discovered  itself  at  an  earlier  period,  and  was  often 
censured,  but  it  only  increased  with  the  progress  of  degeneracy. 

The  commemoration  of  martyrs  and  confessors  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  numerous  festivals  in  honour  of  saints,  and  many  other 
superstitions  connected  with  sacred  relics,  invocations,  and  pil- 
grimages. 

The  introduction  of  the  observance  of  Christmas  in  the  fourth 
century,  led  the  way  to  many  other  festivals,  as  has  been  already 
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intimated.  These  and  kindred  causes  sufficiently  account  for  the 
continuous  and  enormous  ^nultiplication  of  fasts  and  festivals  under 
the  papacy.  "  Wijthin  two  hundred  years  from  the  death  of  Chry- 
sostom,  Mahomet  broke  upon  the  world,  and  the  tempest  which  he 
raised  came  as  a  blast  of  health  upon  the  nations.  What  Mahomet 
and  his  caliphs  found  in  all  directions  where  their  scimetars  cut  a 
path  for  them,  was  a  superstition  so  abject,  an  idolatry  so  gross 
and  shameless,  church  doctrines  so  arrogant,  church  practices  so 
dissolute  and  puerile,  that  the  strong-minded  Arabians  felt  them- 
selves inspired  anew  as  God's  messengers,  to  reprove  the  error  of 
the  world,  and  authorized  as  God's  avengers  to  punish  apostate 
Christendom."*  This  was  the  age  of  festivals  and  fasts,  with  which 
the  calendar  became  so  crowded,  that  the  cycle  of  the  entire  year 
presents  scarcely  a  single  day  which  wa^notcommemorated  by  some 
of  those  solemn  puerilities  of  papal  superstitioii. 


§5.   OF  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE   CALENDAR. 

.The  reckoning  of  chronology  by  the  Christian  era  was  intro- 
duced in  the  sixth  century  by  Dionysius,  a  Roman  abbot,  and  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  was  denominated  the  Dyonisianera. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  chronology,  time  was 
reckoned  by  the  Jews  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  by  the  Romans 
from  the  founding  of  Rome,  or  by  consulships,  or  by  the  reign  of 
their  emperors.  The  calendar  was  revised  by  Julius  Caesar,  forty- 
five  years  before  Christ,  and  the  year  made  to  begin  on  the  first  of 
January  instead  of  the  first  of  M€urch.  The  Dionysian  era  began 
A.  D.  531,  but  it  has  been  subject  to  certain  modificaticms,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  correction  of  the  epact,  and  the  reduc- 
tion from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  25th  of  December. 

It  is  not  distinctly  known  when  the  reckoning  of  time  by  an  ec- 
elenastieal  year  began  in  the  church.  The  Jews  had  a  civil  year, 
which  dated  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  began  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  Tiari,  corresponding  to  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber, and  styled  rttB^H  B^M^.  Their  ecclesiastic  or  religious  year, 
having  the  same  name,,  began  the  first  of  the  month  Nisan,  corre- 
sponding with  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  Passover  followed  im- 
mediately, and  all  their  festivals  were  reckoned  from  this  date. 
From  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  above  reference,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ecclesiastical  year  in  the  Christian  church  was  adopted  from 
the  Jewish,  aud  corresponded  with  it.    In  the  fifth  century  the 


feast  of  the  AnnuneidtianjyiBToIx  ItSth^  whioh  also  has  an  intimate 
relation  to  the/2fith  o£  December,  waa  accoanted  the  beginning  of 
theecclesiaaticalyear^'Corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  relig^oiis 
reckoning  of  the  Jews.  This  became  >  fixed  point  for  the  chnreh 
from  which  to  date  all  their  feativab,  or  aa  QhryBoetem. expresses 
ity  it  was  npomij  mxi  pi^arop  eof/tHitf  rav  Xpconnyfi.  -This  S^ast, 
according  to. the  Council  of  Toletamy  x.  c  1,'  waa  to  be  held  on  the 
18th  of  December,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  Christmas,  as,  in  Milan ; 
or  on  the  6th  or  6th  of  Janoadry,  as  in  the  Ethiopian  and  Armenian 
churches  respectively. '  In  France  it  was  observed  on  ihe  25th  of 
March  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  oentmryi  and  in  EnglaiMJ  even  .down 
to  the  eighteenth  century* 

The  Western  church  generally  may  yery  naturally  be  supposed  to 
date  their  ecclesiastical  year  from  the  advent  of  Christ,  in  imtta* 
tion  of  the  church  at  Rooie.  Between  the  seventh  and  ninth  oen* 
turies  this  festival  was  extended  to  include  9w  sabbath  d&ys.  This 
number  was  afterward  reduced. 

The  Eastern  church,  like  thelf  eatem,  celMtrated  die  advent  for 
a  series  of  days,  but  difiered  entirely  from  that  diurch  in  the  reck- 
oning of  their  reUgbus  year.  This  they  began  from  the  feast  on 
the  ereotion  of  the. cross,  enmch^moM-daifj  September  14th. 

This  mode  of  reckoning  time,  by  ecelenattteal  and  civU  years, 
nmst  have  caused  much  confusion  and  inconvenience.  And  some 
important  reasons  must  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
chronology  so  complicated  and  inconvenient.  The  primitive  church 
were  probably  influenced  in  their  adherence  to  this  arrangement 
by  their  desire  to  embrace  in  their  sacred  seasons  all  the  leadiog 
incidents  of  our  Saviour's  life.  The  Julian  reckoning  of  time  from 
the  first  of  January  they  rejected,  because  of  its  relation  to  pagan 
chronology.  For  many  centuries  this  day  was  stigmatised  by  them 
as  a  day  for  fasting  and  penance,  or  as  a'  day  fit  only  to  be  ob> 
served  by  fools  and  hypochondriacs,  the  observance  of  which  was 
forbidden  by  various  ecclesiastical  councils  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries.^ 

The  names  of  months  and  weeks,  and  the  consequent  division  of 
time  by  them,  the  church  in  general  derived  from  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar. But  they  rejected  the  names  of  January  and  Febmaiy  as 
being  associated  with  paganism.  For  the  same  reason  they  re- 
jected the  reckoning  by  calends,  nones,  and  ides.  They  divided 
the  year  into  fifty-two  weeks;  and  gave  to  each  a  specific  name,  ss 
hebdamas  magna^  hebdomad  alUhentieaj  mutOj  pama^Oy  luetuo^Oy 
erucUj  indulffentiaf^  poiehaiiBj  penteeo9taK$y  trinitiUi$^  etc    They 
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unifonhly  began  the  wedc  an  Sunday^  which  thej  styled  the  LorSu 
dayy  xi^pMxacTi  vifii^f  and  the  weeks  which  followed  were  denomi- 
nated, Advent,  Epiphany,  etc.  They  manifested  the  same  zealous 
opposition  to  paganism  by  rejecting  the  Bo];nan  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  Monday,  Tuesday,  dies  lunce,  martUy  etc.,  each 
being  nafiied  after  some  pagan  god.  Some  ascetics  retained  Sun- 
day, diu  solisy  but  only  in  a  mystical  smse^  relating  to  the  Sim  of 
righteousness.  But'  the  names  of  the  others  they  uniformly  re- 
fused and  substituted  in.  their  place  the  appellations /^sria/irima, 
BeeU^f^dOj  etc.,  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  etc.'*' 

The  festivals  of  the  church  are  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
weekly  and  mnnual;  m&vaplej  and  immavahle^  t.  e.  fixed  to  a  cer- 
tain day  of  the  month  on  which  they  always  occur ;  higher ^  middUj 
and  lower ;  univereal  and  particular ;  ancient  and  modem;  civil 
and  eeelesiaHieal ;  seetUdr  and  reKgious. 

It  is  wprthy  of  remark,  that  by  the  nativity,  <rd  yeveSiXaii  the 
church  generally  denoted  not  the  natural  births  but  ih»  death  of  the 
person  commemorated  by  the  festival,  the  deceased  being  supposed 
at  death  to  he  horn  to  a  new  and  nobler  state  of  being.  The  lia- 
tivity  however  of  our  Lord,  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  to  be  understood  in-  its  appropriate  and  obvious  signifi- 
cation. 

§  6.   OF  THE  SPECIFIC   S0LEMKITIE8  AND  FEASTS   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  Eaiter,  commemoration  both  of  the  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  This  was  th^  most  ancient  of  all  the  festivals  of 
the  chureh.  Unlike  the  Christmas  festival,  it  was  a  m^ahU 
fteutf  restrioted  to  no  prescribed  day.  The  Jewish  Christians  re- 
garded it  as  their  passover,  and  connected  with  it  another  ob- 
servance cominemoi^tive  of  the  resurrection.  Gentile  Christians 
observed  the  weekly  Sabbath  in  commemoration  of  the  resurreo- 
tion  of  Christ,  and  Friday  preceding  as  a  memorial  of  his  death, 
setting  aside  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  passover.  The  Jewish  idea 
of  the  passover  prevailed  in  the  East,  the  Gentile  view  in  Bome  and 
generally  in  the  Western  churches.     These  conflicting  views  gave 

*  *  It  is  »  Utile  singnlAr  that  pur  ntmes  of  the  dajs  of  the  week  h«d  en  origin 
tfniUr  to  thel  wliioh  wts  so  obnoxioue  to  the  primitlTe  church,  as  may  be  seen  bj 
obeerriog  their  Saxon  origin.  Sunnadaeg,  Son's, dajt;  Monandaeg,  Moon's  day; 
JSuadatg,  day  of  Tascio,  ie.  Mars ;  WoBerudaeg,  day  of  Woden,  or  Odin,  a  northern 
ddty »  TWtdaep,  day  of  Thor,  a  d^ty  answering  to  Jupiter ;  Frydaeg^  di^  of  frif^ 
pk,  the  Veanf  of  the  North;  S^ttwdtug,  day  of  Saoter,  t.  «.  Saiom. 
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pie  in  Ae  vedond  cenpaaj  to  a  ftNiiial'Mid  protneted  eMfarofemj 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Weotern  ehnreh,  and  became  the  oeoa* 
lien  of  bitter  hoetilit;^  between  them.  The  detafli  of  tfair  eontro* 
tersy  the  reader  will  find  ifi  the  historiei'  of  this  period*  of  ^ 
ehnrch.  ^  '  r      ' 

The  feast  of  Easter  was  inlarodneed  by  a  season  of  fMimf^ 
sometunes  6t  forty  days;  like  oar  iKHrd's  fitst  in  the  wildemesBy 
Matt  \Y.%  or  of  MbleSy  Ex.  xxxir*  28.  This  was  8t;^ed  the 
qy^nguboMi.  Soiiietimes  the  fast  eontinned  one  or  more  days^ 
or  forty  hour9j  and  then  again  expanded. to  tbree,  to  sit,'  and  erea 
t6  seven  weeks.  It  was  finally  aettled  At  for^  dhiylBy-coaimensug 
on  Wednesday  of  the  lere^th  week  llefore  Easter,  and  exdndia^ 
the  intermediate  Snndays,  dalled  Sundays  \i»  Lent,  not  ^  Lent 
This  fast,  styled  the  Obmft^J^  from  efOKto  Mfa^  began  with  AA 
Wednesday  and  ended  witk  the  Saturday  beJPore  Baiter.  The 
wmival  of  the  Itdians  is  a  /etltmiLwhich  precedes  the  fiMt  of 
:L«nt,  bat  that  fast  is  itself  the  caniival  of  church  fautory. 

The  entire  week  befor^  Easter,  beginning  with  Palm  Sonday^ 
wiB>ept  as  holy  time;  tmt  the  fifthy  sixth,  and  sefwlh  were  ^ 

Srded  as  pecidiaHy  sainred  sAote  the  other  days  of  this  we^ 
e  week  was  denominated  the  ^reat  ^ipeei  and  jMiktbii  «9e«i. 

The  name  of  AbK  Wednesday  is  derived  from  a  saperstitioaB 
custom  of  the  Romish  church.  A  quantity  of  ashes  is  consecrated 
and  then  sprinkled  over  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  while  tht 
admonition  is  given  in  Latin,  Jtemember — ^^Du$t  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  shaU  thou  return." 

Maunday  Thursday. — This  was  the  fifth  day  of  passion  wed^ 
called  also  dies  mandatty  diss  mysteriotum,  eueharisHoff  pamSf 
indulyenticBy  etc.  It  was  observed  by  the  celebration .  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  ancient  love-feasts 
were  discontinued,  this  day  was  observed  as  Sk  feast  cf  love*  With 
these  ceremonied  was  also  joined  that  of  washing  the  feet  by  cate- 
,chumenB  and  candidates  for  baptism.  The  creed  was  also  jnibliely 
rehearsed  by  them  on  this  day,  and  pardon  was  extended  to  the 
penitent,  hence  called  dies  w^lulgenti^e. 

Qood  Friday.— TtiiB  was  the  sixth  day  of  passion  week,  so 
called  from  the  good  derived  from  the  death  of  Christ.  The  day 
was  observed  as  a  strict  fast.  The  customary  acclamations  and 
doxologies  were  omitted,  and  nothing  but  the  most  plaintive  strains 
of  music,  such  as  xv^te  iXerjaov,  etc.,  were  allowed.  No  bell  was 
rung  on  this  occasion.    None  bowed  the  knee  iii  prayer,  becaosu 
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thtis:  the  Jews  reviled  Jesus.  Matt,  xxyii.  29.  Neitker  did  any 
present  the  kiss  of  charity,  for  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord  with  a 
kiss.  The.  sacramental  elements  were  not  consecrated,  the  altars 
w'ere  divested  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  gospel  of  John  was 
read,  because  he  was  a  faithful  and  true  witness  of  our  Lord's 
passion. 

The  seventh  day  of  this  week,  the  Great  Sabbath,  as  it  was 
eaUed,  was  observed  with  rigorous  precision  as  a  day  of  fasting. 
Religious  worship  was  celebrated  Inf  nighty  and  the  vigils  of  the 
night  were  continued  until  cock-crowing,  the  hour  when  the  Lord 
waa  supposed  to  have  arisen.  At  this  instant  the  stillness  of  these 
midnight  vigils  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  joyful  acclama- 
tion. The  Lord  19  risen,  the  Lord  is  risen!  the  Lord  is  risen 
indeed!  .  ^ 

This  day  was  particularly  set  apart  for  administering  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  with  a  reference  to  the  baptism  wherewith  Christ 
was  at  this  time  baptised^  4ind  for  the  consecration  of  the  holy 
water.  The  Scripture  lessons  for  this  day  were  various  selections 
from  the  prophets. 

The  day  of  l^ter  was  celebrated  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy  as  a  second  jubilee. '  In  connection  with  appropriate  devo- 
tional exercises,  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  the  day  by  deeds 
of  charity  and  mercy — by  granting  liberty  to  the  captive,  freedom 
to  the  slave,  and  pardon  to  the  criminals.  Charities  Were  dis- 
p^ised  to  the  needy.  Courts  of  justice  were  suspended.  Each 
participated  in  the  general  joy  and  felt  his  bosom  swell  with  the 
<<, wide  wish  of  benevolence." 

The  week  following  Saster,  Octave  of  Easter^  was  observed  |U9  a 
continuation  of  the  festival.  The  time  was  spent  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  celebrating  the^  mysteries,  and  other  appropriate  ex- 
ercises. During  this  time,  they  who  had  been  baptized  at  Easter 
appeared  arrayed  in  white,  in  token  of  that  purity  of  life  to  which 
they  were  bound  by  their  baptismal  vows.  On  the  Sabbath  fol- 
lowing, DonUnieain  albity  they  laid  aside  their  garments  of  white, 
and  after,  this  became  integral  members  of  the  church*  The  day 
Was  called  White  Sunday  frod  their  appearing  in  white  for  the 
last  time. 

Ascension  day  occurs  first  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  viiL 
c.  88,  as  one  of  the  solemnities  connected  with  Easter. 

Trinity  Sunday  is  of  late  and  uncertain  origin.  To  this  cycle 
belong  then  Palm  Sunday,  Holy  Thursday^  Good  Friday,  Easter 
StCt  and  the  Octave  of  Easter. 
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2*  Tf^JUetimej^  F]lft  ^fuZoy,  PewUeo9t^  lOommemormtiTe  of  tbe 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  an  eurly  foBtitld  of  the  ohiiriBht  meationod 
by  LnensBui^.uid  Tertulliaa,'  of  die  eei^nd  eenturj«  It  ooatiinied 
fifty  daysi  corering  the  time  between  Bitter  end  WhitBnntide ;  ud 
then  again  it0  application  is  YeetrictMl  to  that  partienlar  tine 
which  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  descent  of  ilie  Holy  Spirit 
It  18  in  reality  a  continnation  of  the  great  feaat  of  Easter,  jwt  u 
the  reeturirectibn  and  asceotuucm,  and  descent  of  the  Spirit  ar#  eoiH 
nected  in  the  economy  of  grace.  This  cycle  begiiis  With  the  feaii 
of  the  Ascennon  and  endir  With  the  Octate  of  Easter.  - 

8.  CXrtMmas.— This  is  generalljr  agreed  to  ham  ha^  its  origin 
in  the  fourth  century.  l%e  festival  beginsirith  the  Adiimi^wl^ 
last  of  NoTcmber,  and  oontinoes  until  JBpiphuiijiy  Jaiinarj  M?^ 
But  bothrthe  Latin  ^nd  Greek  church,  'since  the  latter  end  of  tliB 
fourth  ^^entury,^  have  agreed  in  observing  the  26th  of  Deodbber 
more  particdarfy. '  The  Advent  is  preliminary  and  {tr^paraftorf  to 
this,  and  the  Epiphany  closes  tiiis  saCred  festival  in  honour  of  tlit 
tncamate  Saviour.  Many,  misled  by  tiie  term-d^i$i  advmU^  u 
it  occurs  in  the  earliest  of  the  fathers,  have,  supposed  tiiit  dt0 
Advent,  as  a  festival^  was  of  apoetolio  eri^'; , wherea*  -the  flrst 
authentic  mention  of  it  as  such  is  in  the  Council  of  Mascon^  c  8, 
A.D.  682. 

In  regard  to  the  Nativity,  it  appears,  from  an  oratioii  of  Chry- 
spstom  on  this  occasion  in  the  year  886,  that  this  festival  had  been 
introduced  ten  yeavM  before,  for  the  first  time,  into  Antiodi  and 
Syria,  and  that  others  claimed  for  it  a  high  antiquity,  asserting 
that  it  was  known  from  Thrace  even  unto  Spain.^  *  Epiphany  was 
observed  at  an  early  period;.  Christ's  entrance  upon  his  public 
ministry  being  an  event  of  greater  interest  than  that  of  his  burth, 
Clemens  Alexa&drinus  censures  those  who  seek  too  anxiously  the 
Saviour's  birth/  He  is  the  first  who  ntekes  mention  of  the  feast 
of  Epiphany. 

Augustin  recommends  a  suitable  remeiMirafkv  of  Christmas, 
but  does  not  honour  it  as  a  solemn  festival.  He  expressly  asserts 
that  the  church,  by  common  consent,  held  it  on  the  26tii  of  De* 
cember/  Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  in  the  thixd 
century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth,  the  church  "Was  not 
agreed  either  in  regard  to  the  time  or  reasons  for  observing  this 
festival;  and  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  churchtM  differed 
totally  in  their  manner  of  celebrating  it.  About  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Christnfas  and  Epiphany 
should  be  observed  as  two  distinct  festivals,  the  one  on  tiie  2&th 
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of  Peo«mber,  the  other  on  the  6th  of  January.*  From  that  time 
this  arrangement  has  been  very  generally  observed. 

The  festivals  connected  with  the  ^ycle  of  the  Nativity  are  St. 
Stephen's  day,  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  the  Innocents'  day, 
the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  and  the  Purification. 

4.  FestivaU  in  honaur  of  the  Virgin  Maty. — No  instance  of 
divine  honour  paid  to  Mary  is  recorded  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  fifth  century.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Proklus  of  Constanti- 
nople were  the  first  to  pay  these  honours  to  her.  Festivals  to  her 
memory  began  to  be  held  about  the  year  431,^  but  were  not  gene- 
rally observed  until  the  sixth  century.  From  this  time  until  the 
eenth  century  they  were  general  in  all  the  Western  churches, 
iough  differing  in  number  and  in  rank  in  the  several  countries 
of  Europe.'  The  Greek  church  observes  only  three  great  festivals 
of  this  description; 

The  following  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  festivals  in 
question: — 

1.  The  festival  of  the  Purification.  Candlemas,  Feb.  2,  insti- 
tuted  in  the  sixth  century.* 

2.  Of  the  Annunciation,  popularly  styled  Lady  Day,  March 
25,  an  early  festival,  styled  by  St.  Bernard  radix  omnium  fes- 
torum,^^    It  dates  back  only  to  the  seventh  century. 

8.  Of  the  Visitation  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  instituted  by  Urban 
VI.,  1389."  < 

4.  Of  the  Assumption  of  Mary  into  heaven,  August  15,  early 
instituted.^'  Mary  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  France ;  and  for 
this  reason  this  day  was  observed  with  peculiar  care.  It  was  also 
the  birthday  of  Napoleon,  and  accordingly  was  observed  under 
his  dynasty  as  the  great  festival  of  the  nation. 

5.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  September  8,  instituted  in  the 
Eastern  church  in  the  seventh  century ;  in  the  Western,  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth.  "^ 

6.  Of  the  naming  of  Mary,  A.  D.  1613. 

7.  Of  Conception.  This  feast,  according  to  Bellarmin,  was 
not  necessarily  dependant  upon  the  question  so  fiercely  discussed 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  respecting  the  immaculate 
conception.  ^^ 

6.  Festivals  in  memory  of  the  AposUeSj  Saints^  and  Martyrs. — 
These  festive  occasions  in  memory  of  the  martyrs  are  often  styled 
"their  birth  days,  (iCLfirvpov  ym3/Ua>  natilitia.  They  never  re- 
late, however,  to  their  natural  birth,  but  to  their  death,  at  which 
they  are  born  to  a  new  and  nobler  life  above.    Nemoj  ante  obitum. 
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hear  of  the  birjhdaj  of  s  Baint,"  mjb  Peter  ChryioIogiiB,  ^thmk 
not  that  it  rektea  to  his  earoal  birth  op  earth,  but  to  the  daj 
when  he  was  ^bem  from  earth  to;  heaTen^  from  toil  to  nest,  fron 
laboor  to  repoee,  from  triak  to  joya  unfading  and  eternal;  from 
earthlj  Tanitiee  to  a  orown  of  glory."  ^ 

.  The  earliest  festival  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Polyearp.    Abother, 
wliic)i  was  obsenred  with  great  solemnity,  was  the  fbast  of  the    . 
Maccabees,  fbonded  on  the  heroio  dealh  of  the  modier  and  her 
seren  sQns.^    These  festivals  were  preceded  by. vigils,  iiid  cele- 
brated aromid  jdie  graves  of  the  martyrs^  where  their  lives  were 
read,  and  oologies  prononneed,  the  sacrament  administered,  s^flll 
public  entertainments  given  eratoitoiisly  by  the  rich*    Bnt  ths^P^ 
enjwrtainments  became,  in  time,  the  occasion  of  shameful  eioesseSi 
ai^d  were  suppressed.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  fathers  in- 
dignantly repel  the  charge  of  paying,  religions,  honours  to' the  mur- 
tyrs,  and  assert  that  they  only  celebrate  these  festivals  to  profoke 
di^  living  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  the  sainted  dead,  and  to  follow  af- 
ter those  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  inherited  the  promises.^ 

Cfthe  ApoiiUtf  2>ay«.'^The.i£eas(mB  for  oliperving  these  were 
the  same  as  for  observing  the  martyr  feasts ;  nor  is  there  any  in^ 
stance  of  the  appoin^ent  of  such  a  day  for  any  apostle  or  evan- 
gelist who  was  known  not  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions"  make  mention  of  the  apostles'  feast,  and 
direct  that  slaves. shall  be  exempt  from  labour  on  that  day,  which 
intimates  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  feasts.  ^But 
none  of  the  apostles  is  specified,  neither  is  the  time  of  observing  it 
mentioned.  The  idea  of  a  general  feast  of  this  character  was  often 
entertained,  though  the  festival  was  but  inconstantly  observed. 
The  oriental  church  celebrated  it  immediately  after  Whitsunday, 
and  in  connection  with  it ;  but  the  churches  generally  were  not 
agreed  either  in  regard  to  the  day,  or  the  persons  who  should  be 
honoured  by  it.  At  one  time,  Peter's  and  Paul's  day  is  mentioned  ;^ 
at  another,  that  of  Philip  and  James  ;*°  then  the  twelve  coUectively.*^ 
But  separate  festivals  were,  in  time,  prescribed  for  all,  togeUier 
with  the  evangelists  Mark  and  Luke. 

Festivals  were,  in  process  of  time,  established  also  in  great  num- 
bers for  the  saints  of  distinction,  though  they  died  not  as  martyrs. 
The  Eastern  church  was  the  first  to  appoint  such  festivals.  In  the 
Western  church  they  were  regarded  most  from  the  time,  of  Charle- 
magne to  Gregory  VIII.** 

The  right  of  canonizing  saints  originally  belonged  to  the  bishops, 
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but  the  privilege  was  restricted  by  councils.^  The  first  instance 
of  canonization  by  the  pope  occurred  a.  d.  995.  TFhe  privilege 
continued  to  be  exercised  occasionally  until  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  began  to  be  boldly  asserted  and  defended. 

The  feasts  of  All  Saints,  November  1,  and  of  All  Souls,  Novem- 
1>er  2,  were  instituted,  the  former  in  the  seventh,  and  the  latter  in 
the  tenth  century. 

We  shall  dismiss  this  subject  with,  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  those 
days. 

.  JSt.  Matthiofi'i  Day^  February  24,  began  to  be  observed  perhaps 
in  the  eighth  century.  '     . 

»SU  Mark' 9  Day^  April  25,  eighth  century, 
St,  Philip  and  St.  James's  JDay^  May  1,  date  of  the  institution 
unknown. 

St,  John's  Bayy  June  24.  '  This  commemorates  the  birth  of  the 
Baptist,  as  Christmas  does  that  of  GJirist.  Both  are  vailed  in  equal 
uncertainty,,  but  the  former  is  known  to  have  preceded  the  latter 
by  six  months,  and  is  accordingly  held  June  24;  Thu&  the  sun  of 
the  Old  Testi^ment  is  made  to  set  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  that 
of  the  New  Testament  to  rise  in  the  winter  solstice.*^  In  the  year 
506,  it  was  received  among  the  great  feasts,  like  Easter,  Christmas, 
and  other  festivals ;  and  was  celebrated  with  equal  solemnity,  and 
in  much  the  same  manner.^ 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  Day^  June  29,  date  unknown.    • 

St.  James  the  ApostUj  July  25,  began  to  be  generally  observed 
in  ^e  eleventh  centiury. 

.  St.  Bartholomew^  August  24,  St.  Matthew  the  AposUe,  Septem- 
ber 21,  both  of  uncertain  date. 

St.  Michael  and  All  AngelSy  September  29,  not  generally  ob- 
served before  the  eighth  century.    .        . 

St.  Luke  the  Evangeliet^  October  IS,  St.  Simon  and  Sl  JudSy 
October  28.   The  origin  of  both  is  unknown. 

All  Saints'  Day^  November  1;  AU  Souls'  Day^  November  2. 
'    The  former  was  instituted  in  the  seventh,  the  latter  in  the  tenth 
century.  . 

St.  Andrew's  Day^  November  30.  The  origin  of  this  solemnity 
is  ascribed  to  the  fourth  century. 

St.  ThomM  the  Apostle^  December  21. 

A  further  sketch  of  the  endless  festivals  of  the  Catholics  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  fill  up  the  entire  year  in  the  Roman  calendar,  so  that  there 
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is  not  a  day  which  is  not  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  one  or  more 
of  their  saints. 

Of  the  FmU, — Praettee  of  ths  Early  C7iri9tian9. — The  doctrine 
and  practice  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  respecting  fasting  may 
be  thus  described: — Our  Saviour  neglected  the  observance  of  ihose 
stated  Jewish  fasts  which  had  been  superadded  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  introduced  especially  after  the  captivity,  to  which  the  Pharisees 
paid  scrupulous  attention,  Matt.  xi.  18,  19;  and  he  represented 
such  observances  as  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  his  religion. 
Matt.  ix.  14-18,  and  pari^el  passages,  Mark  ii.  15-22,  Luke 
V.  33-39.  The  practice  of  voluntary  and  occasional  fasting  he 
neither  prohibited  nor  enjoined ;  he  spoke  of  it,  however,  as  being 
not  unsuitable  on  certain  occasions,  nor  without  its  use  in  cer- 
tain cases,  Matt.  ix.  15 ;  xvii.  21 ;  he  fasted  himself  on  a  great 
and  solemn  occasion,  Matt.  iv.  2 ;  and  he  warned  his  disciples 
against  all  ostentatious  and  hypocritical  observances  of  this  kind^ 
Matt.  vi.  16-18.  The  doctrine  of  the  apostles  on  this  subject  was 
to  the  same  purport,  neither  commanding  the  practice  of  fasting, 
nor  denouncing  it  as  unlawful,  unless  either  the  observance  or 
omission  should  involve  a  breach  of  some  moral  and  Christian  duty, 
Rom.  xiv.  14-22;  Col.  ii.  16-23;  1  Tim.  iv.  3-5.  In  practice, 
the  apostles  joined  fasting  with  prayer,  on  solemn  occasions.  Acts 
xiii.  2,  3 ;  xiv.  23. 

The  observance  of  fasts  was  introduced  into  the  church  slowly 
and  by  degrees.  We  leam  from  Justin  Martyr  that  fasting  was 
joined  with  prayer,  at  Ephesus,  in  the  administration  of  baptism ; 
which  is  worthy  of  being  remarked  as  an  early  addition  to  the 
original  institution.  In  the  second  century,  in  the  time  of  Victor 
and  Irenseus,  it  had  become  usual  to  fast  before  Easter ;  and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  speaks  of  weekly  fasts.  TertuUian,  a  Monta- 
nist,  in  his  treatise,  De  Jejunio^  complains  heavily  of  the  little  at- 
tention paid  by  the  Catholic  church  to  the  practice  of  fasting ;  and 
hereby  gives  us  to  understand  that,  in  his  days,  a  large  portion  of 
orthodox  Christians  exercised  that  liberty  of  judgment  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  Origen,  in  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings, adverts  to  the  subject  only  once,  namely,  in  his  tenth  homily 
on  Leviticus.  And  here  he  speaks  in  accordance  with  the  aposto- 
lical doctrine.  It  appears,  however,  from  his  observations,  that 
at  Alexandria,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  then  observed  as  fast- 
days,  on  the  ground  that  our  Lord  was  betrayed  on  a  Wednesday, 
and  crucified  on  a  Friday.  The  custom  of  the  church  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  may  be  collected  from  the  following  passage 
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of  Epiphanius : — <<  In  the  whole  Christian  church  the  following  fast- 
days,  throughout  the  year,  are  regularly  observed.  On  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  we  fast  until  the  ninth  hour  (t.  $,  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;)  except  during  the  interval  of  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  in  which  it  is  usual  neither  to  kneel  nor 
fast  at  all.  Besides  this,  there  is  no  fasting  on  the  Epiphany  or 
Nativity,  if  those  days  should  fall  on  a  Wednesday  or  Friday.  But 
those  persons  who  especially  devote  themselves  to  religious  exer- 
cises (the  monks,)  fast  also  at  other  times  when  they  please,  except 
on  Sundays  tfnd  during  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Whit» 
svntide.  It  is  also  the  practice  of  the  church  to  observe  the  forty 
y4<^ya  before  the  sacred  week.  But  on  Sundays  there  is  no  fastings 
even  during  the  liist-mentioiied  pefiod.'*^ 

To  thi«  Bummary  we  subjoin  the  remarks  of  Socrates  respectmg 
the  observance  of  the  fasts  before  Easter,  in  the  fifth  century, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  at  this  late  period,  both  the  time  and 
manner  of  keeping  this  fast  was  unsettled,  and  that  each  church 
was  left  very  much  to  their  voluntary  action  in  the  observance 
of  it.' 

<'The  fasts  before  Easter  ar;d  difierently  observed.  Those  at 
Rome  fast  three  successive  weeks  before  Easter,  excepting  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.  The  Illyrians,  Athenians,  and  Alexandrians 
observe  a  fast  of  9ix  toeeki^  which  they  term  the  forty  days'  fast, 
(Lent.)  Others  commencing « their  fast  from  the  seventh  week  be- 
fore Easter,  and  fasting  fifteen  days  only,  and  that  at  intetrals^ 
call  that  time  'the  forty  days'  fast.'  It  id  indeed  surprising  that 
thus  differing  in  the  number  of  days,  they  should  both  give  it  one 
common  appellation,  but  some  assigning  one  reason  for  it,  and 
others  another,  according  to  their  several  fancies.  There  is  also 
s  disagreement  about  abstinence  from  food  as  well^s  the  number 
of  days.  Some  wholly  a!>stain  from  things  that  have  life ;  others 
feed  upon  fish  only  of  all  living  creatures ;  many,  together  with  fish, 
eat  fowl  also,  saying  that  according  to  Moses,  these  were  likewise 
^jnade  out  of  the  waters ;  some  abstain  from  eggs,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits ;  others  feed  on  dry  bread  only ;  others  eat  not  even  this ; 
while  others,  having  fasted  until  the  ninth  hour,  afterward  feed  on 
any  sort  of  food  without  distinction."*^ 

Practice  of  Later  Times. — Fasting,  after  a  time,  ceased  to  be  a 
voluntary  exercise.  By  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Or- 
leans, A.  D.  541,  it  was  decreed  that  any  one  who  should  neglect  to 
observe  the  stated  times  of  abstinence  should  be  treated  as  an  of- 
fender against  the  laws  of  the  church.     The  eighth  Council  of  To* 
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ledo,  in  the  seventh  century,''  eondenms  any  who  should  eat  flesh 
during  the  fast  before  Easter,  and  says  that  such  offenders  deserve 
to  be  forbidden  the  use  of  it  throughout  the  year.  In  the  eighth 
eentury,  fasting  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious  work ;  and 
the  breach  of  the  observance,  at  the  stated  seasons,  subjected  the 
offender  to  excommunication.  In  later  times,  some  persons  who 
ate  flesh  during  the  appointed  seasons  of  abstinence  were  punished 
with  the  loss  of  their  teeth.* 

Afterward,  however,  these  severities  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
relaxed.  Instead  of  the  former  limitation  of  diet  <Ai  fast-days  to 
bread,  salt,  and  water,  permission  was  given  for  the  use  of  all  kinds 
of  food,  except  flesh,  eggs,  cheese,  and  wine.  Then  eggs,  cheese, 
and  wine  were  allowed,  flesh  only  being  prohibited ;  an  indulgence 
which  was  censured  by  the  Greek  church,  and  led  to  a  quarrel  be- 
tween it  and  .the  Western.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  cold  coUa- 
tion  in  the  evening  of  fagt-days  was  permitted. 

To  detail  at  length  the  futile  superstitions  and  frightful  austeri- 
ties of  ancient  ascetics  would  itself  require  a  volume.  The  narra- 
tive seems  to  transcend  our  belief,  as  the  sufferings  inflicted  exceed 
apparently  human  nature's  powers  of  endurance;  and  yet  the  facts 
are  as  fully  attested  as  any  portion  of  ancient  history  can  be. 
These  mortifications  are  only  an  exemplification  of  a  vain  effort  to 
raise  high  the  inward  graces  of  the  Christian  life  by  pressing  the 
natural  powers  of  abstinence  up  to  the  highest  stretch  of  which 
they  are  capable.  *'  With  the  ancient  church,  the  degree  of  absti- 
nence was  the  measure  of  sanctity.  If  a  man  was  holy  who  never 
tasted  food  until  sunset,  he  who  ate  only  once  in  two  days  was 
holier ;  and  holier  still  the  eminent  man  who  absolutely  fasted  five 
days  in  every  week.  If  he  who  ate  flesh  sparingly  might  pretend 
to  a  little  sangtity,  he  who  never  touched  animal  food  might  pre- 
tend to  more ;  and  as  to  the  prodigy  of  Christian  perfection  who 
denied  himself  whatever  had  been  prepared  by  fire,  the  totaUer  of 
that  day,  the  pity  was  that  such  a  hero  of  the  stomach  should  have 
been  detained  on  earth  at  all.  If  to  drink  water  only  was  a  merit, 
great  was  the  merit  of  drinking  fetid  water !  Ask  the  writers  of 
antiquity  to  show  you  in  their  opinion  <  the  highest  style  of  man* — 
there  he  stands,  and  he  has  supped  on  raw  herbs  and  ditch- 
water!" 
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CHAPTIlR  XXVn. 

OF  THE  ARMENIAK  CHURCH. 

'  Thb  hktory  of  the  ancient  religious  sects  of  the  East  opens  an 
interesting  and  important  field  of  inquiry  in  investigating  the  rites 
and  customs. and  discipline  of  the  primitive  church.  These  reli- 
gious sects,  severally,  separated  themselves  at  a  very  early  pei-iod 
firom  the  established  churdh ;  and,  in  the  deep  seclusion  and  sleep* 
less  jealousy  of  Eastern  bigotry,  they  have  preserved  their  ancient 
religious  rites  unchanged  through  the  lapse  of  ages.  These  their 
religious  rites,  therefore,  carry  us  back  to  a  high  antiquity,  and, 
with  some  circumstantial  variations,  disclose  to  us  the  usages  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  church. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  for  this  reason^  to  com- 
pare the  antiquities  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  religious 
sects,  such  as  t^e  Armenians,  the  Nestorians,  the  Jacobites,  the 
Copts,  etc.  The  author  hi^  taken  measures  to  obtain  from  our 
missionaries  a  brief  statement  of  the  religious  rites  of  several  of 
these  sects,  and  has  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  reader  one 
such  abstract  respecting  the  Armenian  church,  from  the  Rev.  H. 
O.  0.  Dwight,  missionary  at  Constantinople.  This  communication 
from  him  cannot  fail  to  be  alike  interesting  both  to  the  antiquarian 
and  the  Christian. 

§  1.  ORiaiN  AND  PROGRESS   OF  THE  ARMENIAN   CHURCH. 

Among  the  sovereigns  of  the  East,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was 
one  by  the  name  of  Abgar,  or  Abgarus,  the  seat  of  whose  govern- 
ment was  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamiah.  He  is  called  by  Tacitus 
(An.  1.  12;  c.  12)  King  of  the  Arabs,  though  in  the  Armenian 
Chronicles  he  is  placed  among  the  Armenian  kings,  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Arsacidse.  It  is  said  that  this  king  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity merely  by  hearing  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Christ,  and 
tiiat  he  sent  a  special  messenger  with  a  letter  to  invite  Christ  to 
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eome  toi  Us  coorty  where  lie  promised  him  rest  tnd  protection  firom 
hia  enemies.  To  this  request  Christ  replied  thai  it  iwi  impossible 
for  him  to  come  in  person,  bnt  that  after  his  ascension,  he  woold 
send  one  of  hip  disciples,  in  his  place.  Snsebins  and  others  relate 
that  our  Savionr  took  a  handkerchief,  and,  jnressing.  it  upon  his 
fitce,  an  exact  likeness  of  himself  tras  miraculously  impressed  upon 
it,  which  he  sent  to  Abgar  as  a  mark  of  favour. 

Moses  Chorenensis,  the  Armenian  historian,  states  that  our  &- 
▼iour  sent  to  Eling  Abgar  his  own  likeness,  but  makes  no  allusion 
to  jthe  manner  in  which  it  was  procured. 

This  last  writer  also  declares,  that  after  thedeath  of  Christ,  the 
apostle  Thomas,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Saviour,  and 
agreeablj  to  his  promise,  sent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy,  to 
Bdessa^  who  healed  the  king  of  ai^  incurable  diseafM  tmder  which 
he  had  been  ^suffering  for  aevoi  years,  and  afterwardi  bapti^ 
him  in  the  name  of  Christ*  Many  qther  miracles  are  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  Thadd^ds,  and  '<<the  whole  eity/'  says  Moses, 
<«was  baptized.'* 

'This  is  the  Armenian  account  of  the  beginning  of  their  churchy 
and  EuseUus  bears  his  testimony  to  'the  aame  fiurts  in  every  im- 
portant particular. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Abgar,  however,  apostatized  firom 
the  Christian  faith,  and  by  their  persecutions  Christianity  was  al- 
most exterminated  from  the  country.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  individual  Christians,  and  perhaps  small  bodies  of  them,  were 
found  in  the  Armenian  territories  up  to  the  time  of  Dertad  (Diri- 
dates)  II.,  A.  D.  259,  during  whose  reign  Christianity  was  revived, 
tiirough  the  instrumentality  of  Gregory,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
the  religion  of  the  Armenian  people. 

Crregory,  called  also  Loosavorich,  the  JEnlighteneTf  was  an  Ar- 
menian of  royal  descent,  who  having  been  brought  up  in  Csesarea, 
was  there  educated  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Having  become  connected  with  the  king's  suite,  and  refusing  to 
unite  in  his  idolatrous  worship,  he  was  grievously  tortured,  and 
kept,  in  close  confinement  in  a  cave  for  many  years.  Being  at 
length  delivered,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the 
king,  and  many  of  the  nobles.  He  afterward  repaired  to  Csesarea, 
whore  he  was  ordained  bishop,  by  Leonties,  bishop  of  Csssarea, 
and  returning  to  Armenia  Proper,  he  baptized  the  king  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  people.  In  short,  the  nation  now  became  Christian, 
though  some  of  its  chiefs  soon  afterward  apostatized ;  and  through 
their  means  the  king  of  Persia  was  enabled,  for  a  while,  to  cany 
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on  a  persecutioix  against  the  religion  of  the  cross.  At  subsequent 
periods  in  the  Armenian  annals,  we  read  of  the  most  violent  and 
dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Armenian  Christians,  by  the  pagan 
and  Mohammedan  kings  of  Persia,  as  political  changes  placed  the 
former  under  the  power  of  the  latter. 

In  the  year  406,  the  Armenian  alphabet  was  invented,  and  in 
411,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Ahnenian  language  from 
the  Septuagint. 

In  the  year  491,  a  synod  of  Armenian  bishops  rejected  the  de- 
eisions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  by  which  act  they  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  charity  atid  communion  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Christian  churdi,  and  they  are  to  this  day  denominated 
schismatics  and  heretics  by  both  the  Greeks'  and  the  Papists. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  Armenian  church  in  after  ages,  little 
indeed  can<  be  said,  unless  we  follow  the  examples  of  their  own 
historians,  and  quote  as  evidences  of  her  prosperity  the  number 
of  churches  and  convents  erected,  the  great  in^ease  of  religious 
feast  and  fast  days,  and  of  ceremonies  in  general,  and  the  asto- 
nishing miracles  performed  by  worldly  and  graceless  monks.  The 
people  were  left  in  almost  total  ignorance,  while  the  ecclesiastics 
were  continually  embroiled  in  disputes  with  the  Greeks  on  points 
of  little  importance,  or  waging  intestine  wars  of  ambition  with 
«ach  other,  each  striving  for  the  highest  place.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, every  species  of  irreligion  wad  rife  under  such  influences. 

The  only  redeeming  trait  was  the  unflinching  resoluteness  with 
which  property,  liberty,  and  life  were  frequently  sacrificed  to  the 
Magian  and  Mohammedan  persecutors  of  the  Armenian  church. 

§  2.   CHURCH  OFFICERS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Armenians  are  at  present  scattered  among  different  nations, 
and  subject  to  different  political  governments,  by  which  their  eccle- 
siastical piolity  is  somewhat  modified.  Originally  the  church  was 
placed  under- one  head,  styled  caiholico9y  who  usually  held  his  seat 
at  the  imperial  residence.  Subsequently,  several  different  catho- 
liceses  were  created  by  parties  rising  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  public 
affairs.  At  present  there  are  three  catholicoses,  one  at  Ech- 
miadzin, (which  ^  the  greatest,)  one  at  Aghtamar,  in  the  Lake 
Van,  and  one  at  Sis,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Cilicia. 

The  catholioos  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church,  or  of  that 
particular  poi^tion  of  it  over  Which  his  jurisdiction  extends.     He 
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only  can  ordain  bishops  and  consecrate  the  sacred  oil  which  is 
used  in  various  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

The  Armenians  at  Constantinople,  with  all  those  in  Turkey  b 
Europe,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia  Plroper,  were  formerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  catholicos  of  Echmiadzin ;  but  since 
that  see  has  fallen  within  the  possessions  of  Russia,  the  Armenians 
in  those  parts  of  Turkey  mentioned,  have  been  ostensibly  without 
any  spiritual  head  ;  although  there  is  still  a  secret  connection  be- 
tween them  and  Echmiadzin,  and  several  vartabedi  have  lately 
gone  to  the  latter  place  to  be  ordained  bishops. 

There  are  two  patriarchs,  it  is  true,  one  at  Constantinople  and 
the  other  at  Jerusalen^ ;  but  both  these  offices  were,  established  by 
Mohammedan  authorities  for  their  own  convenience ;  and  as  neither 
of  them  has  the  power  of  ordaining  bishops,  they  may  be  consider- 
ed as  only  themselves  holding  the  rank  of  bishops,  ecclesiastically, 
though  clothed  with  high  political  authority  by  the  Turks. 

The  Armenian  patriarch  at  Constantinople  has  the  power  of 
imprisoning  and  scour jpng,  at  pleasure,  members  of  his  own  flock, 
and  until  recently  he  could  easily  procure  their  banishment  from 
the  Turkish  authorities,  whenever  he  pleased.  The  late  charter 
given  by  the  sultan  to  his  subjects  will,  however,  if  carried  into 
effect,  prevent  him  from  doing  this  except  on  a  regular  trial  before 
the  Turkish  courts. 

It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  form  of 
government  of  the  Armenian  church  is  episcopal.  There  are  nine 
different  grades  of  the  Armenian  clergy,  all  of  which  are  set  apart 
to  their  respective  offices  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Four  of  these 
are  below  the  order  of  deacon,  and  are  called  porters^  readers,  ex- 
oreistSj  and  cafi  die-lighters.  After  these  come  the  subdeacons,  the 
deacons,  then  the  priests,  then  the  bishops,  and  last  of  all  the  ca- 
tholicos. All  below  the  bishop  are  ordained  by  the  bishop,  and  he 
by  the  catholicos  only. .  The  catholicos  is  ordained  by  a  council  of 
bishops. 

There  is  a  class  of  ecclesiastics,  called  vartabeds,  which  may  be 
considered  as  collateral  with  the  order  of  priests.  The  difference 
between  them  is  simply  this :  the  priests  are  married,  and  in  fact 
no  man  can  be  ordained  priest,  unless,  at  the  time  of  ordination,  he 
has  a  wife.  The  vartabeds  never  marry,  and  have  taken  upon  them 
the  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  The  priests  always  remain  priests, 
and  can  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  bishop.  The  vartabeds  may  be- 
come bishops,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  bishops  are  taken  from  that  order, 
and  are  bound  to  celibacy.     The  vartabeds  are  the  preacherS| 
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(strictly  Bpeaking,)  but  the  priests  never  preach.  The  vartabeds 
lite  not  among  the  people,  but  in  convents,  where  there  are  con- 
vents, or  if  not,  they  live  by  themselves  within  the  church  enr 
closures.  The  priests  live  in  the  midst  of  their  flocks,  and  go  in 
and  out  among  them  freely.  In  case  the  wife  of  a  priest  dies,  he 
is  not  permitted  to  marry  again,  and  he  may  then  if  he  chooses  be- 
con^e  a  vartabed. 

There  are  also  several  subdivisions  of  grade  among  the  varta- 
beds, each  of  which  has  its  particular  (Mrdination  service.  The 
iupreme  order  of  varUxbed,  is  now  praotically  unknown ;  though 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  church  it  should  exist.  The  indivi- 
dual who  fills  this  office  may  be  either  a  vartabed  or  a  bishop.  If 
the  former,  he  may  be  ordained  to  it  by  a  bishop ;  but  if  the  latter, 
he  must  be  set  apart  to  this  high  dignity  by  the  caiholicos  himself. 
He  is  considered  by  way  of  eminence  as  an  apostolical  preacher ; 
and  his  labours  are  to  be  among  the  heathen  alone.  The  spirit  of 
missions  is  dead  in  the  Armenian  church ;  and  therefore  they  have 
no  further  employment  for  such  a  class  of  men. 

S  8.   DOCTRINES. 

Thb  chief  point  of  separation  between  the  Armenians  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Greeks  and  Papists  on  the  other,  is,  that  while  the 
latter  believe  in  two  natures  and  o^e  person  of  Christ,  the  former 
believe  that  the  humanity  and  divinity,  of  Christ  were  so  united  as 
to  form  but  one  nature;  and  hence  they  are  called  monophyeUes. 

Another  poinf  on  which  they  are  charged  with  heresy  by  the 
Papists  is,  that  they  adhere  to  the  notion  that  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Fatber  only ;  and  in  this  the  Greeks  join  them,  thotigh 
H^the  Papists  say  that  be  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
In  other  respects,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  very  nearly  the 
same  religious  opinions;  though  they  difTer  somewhat  in  their 
fjjirms  and  modes  of  worship.  For  instance,  the  Greeks  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  three  fingers,  in  token  of  their  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity-*— while  the  Armenians  use  two  fingers, 
and  the  Jacobites  one. 

The  Armenians  hold  to  seven  sacraments  like  the  Latins,  although 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  extreme  unction  are  all  performed  at 
the  same  time— «d  the  forms  of  prayer  for  confirmation  and  ex- 
treme  unction  are  perfectly  intermingled ;  which  leads  one  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  fact,  the  latter  sacrament  does  not  exist  among  them, 
except  in  name;  and  that  this  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Papists. 
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Infants  are  baptiied  both  bj  trifHe  immersion  and  pouring 
water  three  times  upon  the  head,-'-the*  former  being  done,  as  thm 
books  assert,  in  reference  to  Christ's  hating  been  three  days  in  the 
grare, — and  probably  suggested  1^  the  phrase,  hm$d  with  Mm  w 
iaptkm. 

The  latter  .coremopy  they  derive  tnm  the  tradition  that  when 
Ohrist  was  baptised,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  John 
ponred  water  from  his  band  three  times  npon  his  head.  In  aQ 
tiieir  pictures  of  this  scene,  sneh.iirtfae  representa^on  of  the  mode 
of  onr  Saviour's-  baptism.  Convert  Jews,  or  Mohammedans, 
though  adults,  ave  baptised  in  the  same  manlier. 

f  The  Armenians  acknowledge  sprinkling  as  alawfolmodeof  bap* 
tism,  for  they  leceire  from  other  chorehes  those  that  hare  mer^ 
been  sprinkled,  without  rebaptiiing  them. 
.  They  beliere  firmly  in  transubstantiation,  and  wondiip  the  con- 
secrated elements  as  Ood. 

UnleaTened  bread  is  used  in  the  sactrament,  and  tiie  bnkeB 
pieces  of  bread  are  dippecl  in.  undQated  wine^  and  draa  gitta  «tD- 
the  people. 

The  latter,  howerer,  do  not  handle  it,  but  reoeiTe4t  bxio  thor 
mouths  from  the  hands  of  the  priest.  They  suppose  it  has  in  itself 
a  sanctifying  and  saving  power.  The  Greeks  in  this  sacrament 
use  leavened  bread,  and  wine  mixed  with  water. 

The  Armenians  discard  the  popish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but 
yet  most  inconsistently  they  pray  for  the  dead. 

They  hold  the  confession  of  sins  to  the  priests,  who  impose  pe- 
nances and  grant  absolution,  though  without  monty,  and  they  give 
no  indulgences. 

They  pray  through  the  mediation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints.     The  belief  that  Mary  was  always  a  virgin  is  a  point  of  s^ 
very  high  importance  with  them ;  and  they  consider  thcf  thought  of 
her  having  given  b^th  to  children  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  in 
the'  highest  degree  derogatory  to  her  character,  and  impious. 

They  regard  baptism  and  regeneration  as  the  same  thing,  and 
have  no  conception  of  any  spiritual  change ;  and  they  know  little 
of  any  other  terms  of  salvation  than  penance,  the  Lord's  supper, 
fasting,  and  good  works  in  general. 

The  Armenians  are  strictly  Trinitarians  in  their  views,  holding 
firmly  to  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ,  and  th»doctrine  of  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  though  their  vicfws  on  the  latter  subject,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  faith  and  repentance,  are  somewhat  obscure.  They 
say  that  Christ  died  to  atone  for  original  sin,  and  that  actual  sin  ^ 
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is  to  be  washed  away  by  penances,—- which  in  their  view  is  re- 
pentance. Penances  are  prescribed  by  the  priests,  and  sometimes 
consist  in  an  offering  of  money  to  the  chnrch,  a  pilgrimage,  or  more 
commonly  in  repeating  certain  prayers,  or  reading  the  whole  book 
of  Psalms  a  specified  number  of  times.  Faith  in  Christ  seems  to 
mean  but  little  more  than  belieVing  in  the  mystery  of  transubstan- 
tiation. 


§  4.   FORMS   OP  WORSHIP,   FESTIVALS,  ETC. 

The  Armenian  churches  are  opened  regularly  twice  every  day, 
morning  and  evening,  for  prayers,  and  mass  is  performed  every  day 
in  all  the  city  churches,  though  in  the  country  less  frequently,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  church  and  the  number  of  priests.  It  oc- 
cupies sometimes  six  hours  and  more  for  its  completion.  It  consists 
in  chanting  and  reading  prieiyers  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
responses  by  the  people*  The  officiating  priest  or  bishop  is  richly 
dressed,  as  are  the  deacons  and  singers.  Small  bells  are  rung  and 
incense  is  burned,  and  various  other  ceremonies  are  performed  which 
contribute  to  please  and  awe  the  people.  At  the  ordinary  morning 
and  evening  prayers  the  people  kneel  and  cross  themselves  in  rapid 
succession  a  number  of  times  while  the  priests  are  chanting  the 
prayers.  These  prostrations  are  made  frequently  before  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  or  other  saint.  In  the  more  recently  constructed 
Armenian  churches,  however,  pictures  are  almost  wholly  exohidod. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  also,  instead  of  repeating' the  cere- 
mony of  prostrating  themselves  as  above  described,  they  simply 
kneel,  and  thus  remain  quietly  until  the  prayer  is  finished.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Armenian  church, 
and  a^  change  has  taken  plac^  in  the  churches  around  the  Levant, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Scriptures  a^d  prayers  are  read  in  the  ancient  Armenian 
tongue,  which  is  understood  but  by  very  few  among  the  people — 
and  if  understood,  would  hardly  be  intelligible,  the  tones  of  voice 
are  so  pawling  and  unnatural.  Preaching  is  rare  among  the 
Armenians,  and  is  only  performed  by  the  bishops  and  vartabeds, 
and  generally  only  on  particular  feast-days.  The  priests  are  never 
expected  to  preach,  their  business  being  to  read  prayers  and  say 
mass.  Though  the  apocryphal  books  are  bound  up  with  the  others 
in  the  Arnv^nian  Bible,  yet  they  are  considered  as  uncanonical,  and 
are  never  read  in  the  churches. 

There' are  at  lea^t  fourteen  great  feast-days  in  the  course  of  the 
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j&Kt  on  wbidk sD^nrdisAry  labour kraBpendod9Udtlifrdagr]ft.ob- 
serred  mote  itrictly  tlum  the  Sabbath,  .  Beaiaeatheie  theraare  no- 
merona  other  feaata  and  fwjka,  more  jimneroiia^Teathaivthe.daja  ef 
the  year;  so  that,  in  aome  instancea^  aeTeralrave  .af^inted  to  the 
8Mne  day.  Besidea  the.' ocoaaiond  faata»  rach'  w  a  fi«t  of  forty 
ctaya  before  Easter,. and- another  of  akc.daya  before  Cfaziatiaafl, 
etc.,  they  hayid  two  weekly  fasts,  the  one  on  Wednesday  and  the- 
other  on  Friday.  The  Anaenians  have  165  days  in  die  year  ap- 
pointed for  fastings  They  dp.  not  properly  fast,  however,  since 
ihey  are  permitted  to  eat  plentifully  ojE^  all  J^dn  of  vegetable  foqd, 
ezoept  the  vegetable  6il»-rraa4  a  fait  widi  them  ia  mpr^ij  abatain- 
iair  from  animal  food*  - '. 

Among  the  Armeniana,  giria  .are- often  married  at  die  age  cf 
twelve  or  thirteen,  the  other  tfexrarely  itntil  they  are  fr6m  twenty- 
five  to  thirty.  The  marnage/eonbraetia  «iade  1^  the.  parents  qr 
gnardiana,  and  the  pa|1iea.are  not  inspected  ta  see  ooia  lUMiher  vntii 
«fter  they  are.  husband  and  wife.  The  eetremomea  of  maniage  ooca- 
py  three  days— during  whieh  ^e  there  ar^  conatant  festivi^iei, 
either  at  thehoaae  of  die  bridegroom  or  bride,  or  both*  The  brida 
la  at  last  carried  to- the  hpnae  of  the  bridegroom  jn  proceaaioaof 
carriages,  or  carts  drawn  \)y  oxen,  the  ceremony  of  manciage  being 
performed  sometimes  at  the  house  and  sometimes  at  church.  The 
expenses  of  the  dowry  and  the  marriage  fcQti^rities  come  npon  the 
bridegroom,  and  they  are  nsnally  quite  large.  Marriage  is  coih 
sidered  as  one  of  the  sacraments,  and  there  is  properly, no  divorce 
after  the  tie  is  once  made.  The  laws  of  the  Armenians  are  more 
strict  than  those  of  Moses  in.regard  to  the  degrees  of  conaangui* 
nity  within  which  persons'  may  marry. 

When  a  person  dies,  several  of  the  ifemale  friends  of  the  family 
are  usually  present,  who  make  a  loud  outcry,  so  as  to  be  heard 
at  some  distance  from  the  house.  The  funeral  takes  place  o& 
the  same  day.  The  body  is  dressed  as  when  alive,  and  placed 
in  an  open  bier,  which  is  ornamented  with  flowers,  natmral  or.  arti- 
ficial, and  thus  carried  to  the  graveyard*  An  irregular  proces- 
sion of  the  friends  is  formed,  beaded  by  priests  and  singers,  with 
lighted  candles,  if  the  wind  will  permit,  and  a  plaintive  funeral- 
dirge  is  chanted  as  they  pass  along  the  streets.  Candles  are  always 
carried,  even  although  the  funeral  should  be  at  midday,  though 
sometimes  they  cannot  be  lighted.  Female  friends  never  accom- 
pany the  procession  to  the  grave.  At  the  grave,  prayers  are  read, 
;knd  the  body,  without  coffin,  is  Committed  to  the  earth.  The  or- 
(linary  garments  are  first  removed,  and  the  body  closely  wound  up 
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by  a  long  piece  of  cloth,  and  thus  placed  in  the  grave  and  covered 
with  earth.  If  he  be  an  ecclesiastic,  a  stone  is  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  and  another  over  the  top,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  head,  which  has  been 
anointed  with  holy  oil.  After  the  grave  of  an  ecclesiastio  has  been 
fQled  up,  another  hillock  of  the  same  dimensions  and  appearance 
is  raised  by  its  side  in  order  to  prevent  the  body  from  being  stolen. 
The  temptation  to  this  crime  in  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastic  is,  that 
as  it  is  a  sacred  body,  having  been  anointed,  it  may  be  in  demand 
for  relics.  Mourning  garments  are  never  worn  by  the  malts  among 
the  Armenians ;  but  the  females  at  Constantinople  dress  in  black. 
hk  the  case  of  an  eeclesiaatic^  prayers  are  read  ast  the  house 
every  evening  after  the  burial  until  Saturday.  If  the  death  takes 
place  (^  Saturday,  they  are  read  only  on  that  evening.  If  it  be 
a  layman,  they  are  read  only  once  on  the  evening  of  the  burial, 
and  once  on  the  following  Saturday  evening.  The  friendsalso  oc- 
casionally call  for  the  priest  to  say  prayers  over  the  grave;  but 
this  in  Constantinople  is  without  rule,  and  th^y  do  it  vAenever  (hey 
please.  In  some  parts  of  Armenia  proper  they  have^the  foUchring 
customs  on  the  subject : — After  the  burial,  the  o^ciating  priest  reads 
prayers  over  the  grave  once  a  day  for  eight  days,  if  the  deceased 
is  an  ecclesiastic,  and  for  three  days  if  a  layman,  and  also  on 
the  8th,  I5th,  and  40th  days  after  the  decease,  and  at  the  end 
of  one  year. 

The  present  state  of  the  Armenian  church  is  one  of  deep  inte- 
reiBt.  Enlightened  views  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures 
are  extensively  spread  aoniong  them,  particularly  in  Goustaatinople 
aad  in  some  of  the  adjacent  pities,  and  it  is  evident,  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  church  is  on  the  eve  of  a  reform.  They  are  an 
enterprising  and  talented  people,  and  evidently  possess  the  elements 
of  neplid  and  noble  character.  With  a  truly  regenerated  nature, 
they  promise  to  be  most  important  instruments  in  the  bands  of 
Qod  in  spreading  the  light  of  true  Christianity  over  the  East. 


CHAPTER  XXVnL 

0^  THE  KB8T0BIAK . dUUitOa. 
§  1.  Of  THl  HISIORT  OT  THi  ITXStOSIAlf  CHUBCS. 


4  . 


Thb  Nestorian  Christians  are  the  smalli  hvt  tmerahte  rvmnant 
{if  a  onoe  great  and  influential  Christian  chnroh^ .  They  areihe 
oldest  of  Christsan  sects ;  and,  in  their  better  days^  weremmeKMi 
through  all  the  vast  regions  from  Palestine  to  China;  and  ihsj 
carried  the  goq>el  into  China  itself.  Thm  history  is  a  dieekersd 
one.  Sometimes,  as  nnder  the  tolerant  policy  of  the .  fliig^ 
Jhengis  Khfin^  they  were  raised  to  hijgh  places  in>  the  camp  and  at 
the  court;  while  at  other  times,  as  by  the  crushing  ann  of  the 
bloody  G^imonrULne,  they  were  cut  down  and  swept  away,  tiD 
scarce  a  vestige  remained,  save  in  the  fastnesses  of  inaccessible 
mountains.  But  in  both  prosperity  and  adversity,  during  more 
than  a  thousand  years  of  their  history,  are  furnished  the  brightest 
examples  of  persevering  toil  and  self-denial,  and  often  of  heroic 
martyrdom,  cheerfully  encountered  in  the  profession  and  aeakus 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  records 
of  Christianity  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

Lineal  Origin. — Common  tradition  among  them,  claims  the 
Jews  as  their  ancestors.  As  evidence  of  this  descmit,  they  urge 
the  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  and  their  own 
language.  They  also  adduce  their  deep  abhorrence  of  the  use  of 
images  and  pictures  as  another  proof  of  their  Jewish  origin. 

Some  Europeans,  who  have  resided  in  Persia,  conjecture,  thst 
the  mass  of  the  Persian  Mohammedans  have  a  mixture  of  Jewish 
blood,  drawing  this  inference  from  the  general  similarity  of  their 
customs  to  those  of  the  Jews — the  resemblance  being  very  great — 
and  from  the  known  fact,  that  many  Jews  have,  at  different  periods, 
been  transferred  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  into  Persia.  How- 
ever the  case  may  be,  I  know  of  no  claim  to  relationship  to  the 
Jews,  possessed  by  the  Nestorians,  which  does  not  equaUy  belong 
to  the  Persian  Mohammedans  among  whom  they  dwell,  with  the 

single  exception  of  the  tradition  I  have  mentioned.     That  either 
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class,  or  any  portion  of  them,  are  the  unmixed  descendants  of  the 
<<  ten  tribes,"  I  see  no  good  reason  to  suppose,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  having  a  Jewish,  or  a  partially  Jewish  origin,  which 
is  also  quite  a  doubtful  matter.  The  fact  that  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  oriental  rather  than  national^  in  all  these  Eastern  cocm- 
tries,  greatly  embarrasses  the  subject  of  their  ethnology. 

Conversion  to  Christianity. — ^The  Nestorians  refer  to  Thomas, 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  with  whom  Adai,  (Thaddeus,)  and 
Mari,  of  the  number  of  the  seventy,  are  said  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated. Oral  tradition  and  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Nestorians 
are  united  in  support  of  this  opinion.  And  as  several  of  the 
Christian  fathers  inform  us,  that  Thomas  travelled  eastward,  evdn 
to  India,  preaching  the  gospel,  as  he  advanced,  through  the 
countries  intervening,  we  may  regard  the  claims  of  the  Nestorians, 
on  this  subject,  as  at  least  probable.  This  opinion  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  their  ritual,  composed  by  ancient  eccle- 
siastics, contaiil9  commemorations  of  Thomas,  in  the  form  of 
thanksgivings  to  God,  for  his  zealous  labours  among  their  ancestors 
and  other  Eastern  nations.  And  an  additional  confirmation  is  the 
fact  that,  at  this  day,  the  Nestorians  are  particularly  fond  of 
naming  their  churches  in  honour  of  that  apostle.  Mar  Thoma,  i.  e. 
Saint  Thomas. 

Origin^  as  a  Christian  Sect. — The  origin  of  the  Nestorians  as  a 
Christian  sect  is  matter  of  authentic  church  history.  Nestorius, 
from  whom  the  sect  derives  its  name,  born  ahd  educated  in  Syria, 
was  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, As  D.  428.  The  conspicuousness  of  his  station — ^that  city 
being  the  seat  of  empire — his  boldness  in  vattempting  tb  correct 
some  popular  superstitions,  and  perhaps  his  rashness  in  theological 
speculation,  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  hostility  of  contemporary 
bishops,  partictdarly  of  the  ambitious  Cyril,  then  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. Arraigned  for  alleged  heresy,  Nestorius  was  excommuni- 
cated, at  Ephesus,  by  the  third  general  council,  in  a.  d.  481,  only 
about  three  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  the  renowned 
capital.  First  banished  for  a  time  to  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  subse- 
quently transported  to  one  of  the  oases  of  Libya,  he  finally  died 
in  Upper  Egypt.  One  charge  on  which  the  august  council  decreed 
his  excommunication,  by  ez  parte  management,  was,  that  he  re- 
fused to  apply  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  epithet  Mother  of  Gody 
{Qeoroxog.)  Tms  charge  he  evaded,  though  Protestant  Christians 
would  certainly  have  thought  never  the  worse  of  him  had  he 
frankly  pleaded  guilty.     Another  principal  charge,  in  his  excom- 
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municationy  was,  that  in  liis  theological  belief,  he  invested  Christ 
with  two  persons  as  well  as  with  two  natures.  This  charge  he 
perseveringlj  denied.  His  motives  in  attempting  to  check  the 
prevalent  superstition  of  paying  idolatrous  homage  to  a  departed 
mortal,  by  applying  to  Mary  the  blasphemous  epithet,  Mother  of 
Godj  were  undoubtedly  honest;  and  whatever  novelties  his  specu- 
lating genius  may  have  led  him  to  broach,  on  the  mysterious 
subject  of  the  incarnation,  his  views,  for  aught  that  appears,  were 
orthodox  in  the  main.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether 
Nestorius  may  not  have  been  far  more  evangelical  than  his  oppo- 
nents, and  whether  his  comparative  purity,  in  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  church  which  prevailed  at  that  period,  may  not 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rigour  with  which  he  was 
treated. 

§  2.   LOCATION  AND  CLIMATE. 

The  Nestorians  of  Eoordist&n  inhabit  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  Koordish  mountains.  Some  of  the  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  them  are  so  rough  that  no  beast  of  burden  can 
travel  over  them,  and  even  men  find  it  difficult  to  climb  about 
from  cliiF  to  cliff. 

The  Nestorians  of  the  mountains,  like  their  Koordish  neighbours, 
obtain  their  subsistence,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  pasturage  of 
flocks.  In  their  rugged  country,  the  principal  part  of  their  arable 
Boil  consists  of  small  terraced  patches  on  the  steep  declivities  of 
the  mountains.  And  so  rough  and  barren  is  much  of  their  ter- 
ritory, that  the  people  find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  sub- 
sistence in  their  own  country.  Many  of  them  are  miserably  poor. 
Some  travel  abroad  and  beg  as  a  profession.  Considerable  numbers 
come  down  to  the  plain  of  Ordomiah,  in  summer,  to  find  employ- 
ment ;  and  still  more  are  driven  down  there,  by  hunger  and  cold, 
in  the  winter,  to  seek  a  subsistence  on  charity. 

The  climate  of  Or6omiah  is  naturally  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  resembles,  in  its  temperature,  the  climate  of  our  Middle 
States.  Unhappily,  however,  artificial  causes  are  at  work  which 
render  it  decidedly  unhealthy,  particularly  to  foreigners.  A 
country  so  charming,  so  bright  under  the  effulgence  of  its  clear 
heavens,  and  grateful  with  the  thrifty  growth  of  its  abundant 
crops,  presents  to  the  eye  so  much  of  the  aspect  of  an  JEden  as 
almost  to  forbid  the  idea  of  the  approach  of  sickness  and  pain. 
But  the  foreigner,  who  resides  there,  is  soon  forced  to  feel  that 
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ita  brniiant  skies  and  balmy  breezes,  beantifd  and  grateful  as 
they  are,  are  still  surcharged  with  the  elements  of  disease  and 
death.  The  causes  of  its  unhealthiness  are  the*  constant  irriga- 
tion,"*" in  summer,  of  the  almost  numberless  fields  and  gardens  6n 
the  plain,  with  the  consequent  great  amount  of  evaporation-T*the 
riq)id  and  almost  boundless  growth  and  decay  of  its  annual  vege- 
tation— and  a  more  prolific  cause  still,  the  numerous  poob  of  sta^- 
naiit  water  that  remain  much  or  all  of  the  time  in  different  places, 
particularly  in  the  fosse  which  surrounds  the  city,  and  cannot  fail 
to  generate  ,a  vast  amount  of  miasma^ f  The  reforming  hand  of  a 
good  government,  controlled  by  the  redeeming  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  all  that  is  needed  to  drain  and  dry  up  those  stagnant 
pools,  and  remove  many  other  nuisances,  and  soon  restore  this 
climate,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  native  salubrity. 


§  3.   NUMBB&  OF  THB  KBSTOBIANS. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  even  tolerable  accuracy  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  the  Nestorians.  The  methods  of  obtaiiting 
statistics  'on  this'  subject,  among  orientals  generally,  are  very  in- 
definite and  unsatii^fkctory.  The  population  of  a  town,  village,  or 
district  is  usually  estimated  by  the  number  of  families,  a  given 
number  of  individuals  being  assumed  as  the  average  in  each  family. 
But  in  the  primitive,  patriarchal  style  of  living  which  ol)tains  in 
these  countries,  where  threes  four,  or  even  five  generations,  as  the 
case  may  be,  dwell  together  in  the  same  household,  the  number  of 
persons  in  a  family  varying  from  five  ttp  to  fifteeti,  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  and  even  more,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  accurately  on  an 
average  number.  Ten  is  the  number  often  assumed  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  Koordish  mountains  the  population  is  often  estimated  by 
thei  number  of  eoldiere  tliat  can  be  rallied  on  an  i^mergency, 
every  male  adult  being  reckoned  as  a  soldier.  But  this  method 
is  even  more  indefinite  than  the  other  ;  for  in  those  wild,  inacces- 
sible regions  there  is  the  additional  difficulty,  that  the  number  of 

*  Showeri.  are  y^r^  rare  in  Persia  daring  the  Warm  part  of  the  year.  The 
gardens  and  fields  are'  therefore  neoessarily  irrigated  by  means  of  small  oanals 
which  condnet  the  water  f^om  the  streams. 

'f  Prof.  Hitcheoek,  of  Amherst  CoUege,  has  analyxed  specimens  of  Uie  water  of 
the  lake,  and  while  A  principal  ingredient  is  muriate  of  soda,  or  eommon  salt, 
he  finds  it  capable  of  discharging  large  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and 
suggests  that  this  may  also  be  a  fruitfiil  cause  of  the  uiUiealthiness  of  the  climate 
of  that  proTinoe. 
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number  of  the  Neetorian  Gbriitiaiii^  u  Qevrly  te  I  eu  feeinrtftiA 
it,  widi  fltich  difficfiUties  encimbeniig  the  iiibj^  Is  alKMit  one 
hundred. ftnd  forty  thouBancL  < 

t  '  -••    ■•  '■  ■  ■■  ■.      . 

§4.  LAHGUAQB  AKP  UTBRATUEE*    .  . 

^iietiml  Jjai^$r«^4r.^---To  the  GbriBfian  Bcholu*  tiie  longnige  and 
Cterature  of.  the  Nestorian  OhrultiaiiB  are  objeetB-ef  teodi  iatereet. 
Their  ancient  language  is  the-  S jriao-^by  some^  supposed  to  hafe 
been  the  common  language  in  PaJestine  iniheiclaji  &f  Ohrist|- and 
the  same  in  which  ^  the  fiaviotir  himself  conyersed  end  preached, 
vtii  probably  not  difiering  mnch  from  it;1f  This  langoage  is  stifi 
the  literary  langaage  of  the  Nestonans*  Their  bosks  are  nearly 
|dl  written  in  it.  They  ccmdm^  their  epistolary  correspondence 
in  it;  and  though  a -dead  language,  the  best  educated  of  their 
clergy  become  able  to  converse  in  it  i^th  fluetacy.  Their. written 
character  differs  cooeiderafaly  ^rom  that  of  the  Western,  or  Jacobite 
Syrians,  which  is  the  character  best  known  to  European  scholars. 
Tiie  formlur  was  neysiry  to  my  knowledge,  in  type  until  a.  n*  1828, 
when  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  was  printed  in  it  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  much  resembles  the  Estrangelo^t 
but  has  a  more  round  and  easy  form.  The  NesUNrians  haye  some 
old  books  written  in  the  Estrangeb,  and  they  still  luiethat  ancient 
character  for  capital  letters.  The  common  Nestorian  character  is 
a  very  clear  and  beautiful  one,  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  that  mem- 
bers of  our  mission,  when  incapacitated  by  ophtl^almy  to  read  Eng- 
lish without  pain,  are  able  to  read  the  Syriac  in  this  character  with 
little  inconvenience. 

• 

*  See  ftn  able  and  interesting  aiiiole  in  relation  to  this  language  in  the  Biblical 
Bepository  for  April,  1881,  rol.  i*  p.  858. 

f  ''Estrangelo  is  the  most  aneient  among  the  kinds  of  writing  which  are  found 
in  Sjriac  books.  To  this  name,  indeed,  Asseman  gives  the  signifieation  of  ntrnd^ 
deriTing  it  from  the  Greek  ctfoyvHua^  Bat  since  this  Ibrm  of  the  letter  Is  bj  no 
means  rovnd,  (a  point  correctly  obscrred  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Adlenis,)  we  con- 
olnde,  along  with  these  men,  that  the  name  is  of  Arabic  origin.  The  Syrians  first 
employed  it  Cartehwuk;  i  e .  in  writing  Syriac  letters ;  then  adopted  it,  being  de- 

derived  from  ^/J^^^  tmpiuraf  and  cVp^  J^'  evangeUum ;  so  that  it  may  signify 

Mrjp(tira  eMngtUL  This  is  the  large  hand  which  they  employed  in  writbg 
copies  of  the  gospel,  opposed  to  the  smaller  and  more  ^||>idly  written  letters 
which  Adleros  informs  ns  were  used  for  common  purposes  at  that  time.*' — Bof" 
man*s  Syr.  Oram.  p.  67.    See  also  notes  following  on  tiie  same  pa^ 
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§5.  YEBSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES   USED   BT  T^E  NESTOBIANS* 

Of  the  venerable  ancient  Syriac,  once  so  highly  and  extensively 
cultivated,  and  so  rich  in  its  literary  treasures,  we  now  find,  as  of 
the  unfortunate  people  who  use  it,  little  more  thian  its  ashes.  The 
number  of  works  at  present  extant  among  the  Nestorians  is  very 
limited,  and  copies  of  these  are  extremely  rare.  The  library  of 
the  patriarch,  which  had  often  been  represented  to  us  as  absolutely 
prodigious,  and  might  appear  so  to  these  simple-hearted  people,  who 
were  acquainted  with  no  method  of  making  books,  except  the  slow 
motion  of  the  pen,  was  found  by  Di*.  Grant  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  sixty  volumes,  and  a  part  of  these  are  duplicates.  And  no 
other  collection,  to  be  compared  with  this,  exists  among  the  Nesto- 
rians.  Threfe,  five,  or  ten  books  have  been  regarded  as  a  liberal 
supply  for  a  large  village  or  district  even. 

The  few  books  which  the  Nestorians  possess,  however,  toe  ob- 
jects of  deep  interest.  Among  thenj  are  found  the  whole  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz.  the  epistle  of 
Jude,  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John,  the  second  of  Peter, 
and  the  Revelation ;  also  the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  in  John  viii.,  and  the  much  discussed  passage  in  1  John 
V.  7,  none  of  which  are  found  in  any  of  their  MS.  copies,  or  seem 
to  hive  been  known  to  them  until  introduced  by  us  in  the  printed 
editions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  i.  e.  the  Pe«- 
ehito*  is  the  only  version  of  the  New  Testament  with  which  they 
seem  ever  to  have  been  acquainted.  They  make  no  objection  to 
these  portions  of  the  Scriptures  as  introduced  by  us,  but  readily 
recognise  aiid  acknowledge  them  as  canonical. 

The  PeschitOy  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  used  by  the 
Nestorians,  id  an  excellent  one,  being  a  tr.an8lation  probably  from 
the  Gr^ek.  Theii^  ecclesiastics  regard  it  as  all  made  directly  from 
the  Greek,'  with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which 
they  say  was  translated  from  the  supposed  early  Hebrew  version. 
The  version  of  the  Old  Testament  most  used  by  them  much  re- 
semblei  the  Septuagint. 

Ancient  Manuscripts. — Among  the  books  of  the  Nestorians  are 
some  very  ancient  manuscripts.  There  are  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, for  instance,  written,  some  on  parchment  and  some  on 
paper,  which  dati  back  about  six  hundred  years.     Some  of  these 

*  PetehUo  is  a  Byiiao  word,  meaning  pure,  simple,  or  literal.     This  Tersioa  of 
.  the  New  Testament.  Ib  supposed  to  have  been  early  made  from  the  Greek. 


tre  wvitttti'm  the  Estrangelpi.aiid  some  in  the  common  Nestorian 
oh«Akoter.  The  vetj  ancitot  oopiee  of  the  Scriptores  «re  regarded 
by  the  Nestorians  with  much  yenerationy  and  are  used  with  great 
oa^e.  They  are  kept  wrapped  in  sucoesaiye  envelopeB,  and  when 
taken  into  the  hands  are  reverently  kisaedK^  "^^  hallowed  trea- 
imrea.  In  the  village  of  K<5wBee  is  a  copy  of  the  Kew  Teetamait 
which  purports  to  be  fifteei^  hundred  years  old.  A  few  of  the  Cjst 
parchment  leaves  are  gone,  and  their  plaoe  is  'supplied  by  paper, 
on>  which  that  early  date  is  recorded,  with  holrmucih  auAority  is 
uncertain.  The  rubrics,  in  most  ancient  copicfs,  moreover,  betray 
a  later  origin  .than  tradition  or  their  dates  would  claiin  for  them. 
1  tried  to  borrow  the  i^evdredi  copy  here  mentioned,.,  io  bring  with 
me  to  America  as  an  object  of  interest^  but  the  Mohammedan 
jnastier'  of  the  village'  interposed  and  forbade  its  bein^  taken  away, 
apprehending  that  some  dilre  calamity  would  befall  the  inhabitants 
should  so  sacred  a  depbeite  be  removed  from  among  them.  And 
such  is  the  reputation  of  its  antiiq[uity  and  sanctity  ihat  Moham- 
medans, as  well  as  Nestorians,  ate  scunetimes  s#om  vftm  that 
New  Testament. 

'The  beauty  of  Persian  manuscripts  has>  loiig  been  celebrated. 
'Sir  William  Jones  was  so  enraptured  with  them  ihat  he  almost 
wished  the  art  of  printing  had  never  been  invented.  And  few  can 
inspect  them  and  compare  them  with  printed  copies,  without  par- 
ticipating in  a  measure  of  the  same  feeling,  at  least  till  they  re- 
member the  inestimable  blessings,  so  much  richer  and  higher  than 
all  the  elegance  of  caligraphy,  which  the  press  is  beginning  to  pour 
upon  Eastern  nations.  The  Persians  are  able  to  write  with  a  fine- 
ness and  distinction  that  utterly  defy  imitation  with  type.  I  have 
seen  the  whole  of  the  Korfin  written  on  two  strips  of  fine  Chinese 
paper,  three  inches  wide  and  perhaps  ten  feet  Jong — ^written,  not 
"within  and  without,"  but  only  on  one  side— which,  when  rolled 
up,  made  a  roll  a  little  larger  than  the  finger;  and  still  every 
letter  was  fully  formed  and  perfectly  legible.    . 

§6.   ECCLESIASTICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

,  There  are  properly  nine  ecclesiastical  orders  among  the  Nes- 
torian  clergy,  though  two  or  three  of  them  are  at  present  little 
more  than  nominal.  Beginning  with  the  lowest,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  1.  Hiipo  Dee&c5n,  (sub-deacon,)  who  properly  sweeps 
and  lights  the  church,  as  well  as  takes  some  part  in  their  devo- 
tions.   2.  Kfirdoya,  (reader,)  a  kind  of  novice,  who  regularly  joins 
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with  the  higher  ecclesiastics  in  reciting  the  Ktvrgj,  and  sometimes 
assists  in  the  menial  services  of  the  church.  3«  Shamftsha,  or 
Dee&c5n,  (deacon.)  4.  Efisha,  Eashs^esha,  or  E&na,  (priest.) 
5.  Ar&a  Dee^5n,  (archdeacon.)  6^  Ab<5ona,  Episcopa,  or  Ehala- 
ph4,  (bishop.)  7.  Metr&n,  or  Metr5p©l^eta,  ^metropolitan.)  8. 
Katol^eka,  (catholokos,)  not  a  distinct  individual,  but  an  order 
united  with  that  of  the  patriarch,  and  one  through  whicli  he  must 
first  pass  in  ordination.  9.  The  patriarch.  All  the  orders  of  the 
clergy  are  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  from  the  ^eacon 
up  to  the  metropolitan  includve.  The  patriarch  does  not  receive 
the  imposition  of  hands  at  his  consecration,  as  it  cannot  properly  be 
performed  by  inferiors.  And  the  subdeacon  and  reader  are  not 
thus  set  apart,  unless  they  are  expected  to  rise  to  higher  orders. 
No  ecclesiastic  of  a  grade  below  bishops  has  power  to  ordain. 

Celtbaet/  of  the  Upiscopal  Orders. — The  titles  for  bishop  do  ilot 
Occur  in  the  Syriac  Scriptures,  Eashdeshiif  priest  (elder,  pres- 
byter) being  always  used  where  the  term  bishop  occurs  in  the 
English  New  Testament. 

The  canons  of  the  Nestorian  church  require  celibacy  in  all  the 
episcopal  orders  of  the  clergy ;  i.  e.  in  all  from  the  bishops  up- 
ward. They  also  require  that  from  childhood  they  abstain  fyom 
the  use  of  all  animal  food,  except  fish,  eggs,  and  the  productions 
of  the  dairy,  the  latter  requisition  probably  resulting  from  the 
former. 

Unlike  the  requisition  in  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  all 
th^  Nestorian  priests  are  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time  or  more, 
in  case  of  the  decease  of  their  wives. 


§7.   DOCTRINAL  BBUBF. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  religious  belief  of  the  Nesto- 
rians  is  far  more  simple  and  scriptural  than  that  of  other  oriental 
Christians.^  They  have  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  all  image  wor- 
ship, auricular  confession,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  many 
other  corrupt  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Papal,  Greek,  and  Ar- 
meiSan  churches ;  while  they  cherish  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  exalt  them  far  above  all 
human  traditions.  Their  doctrinal  tenets,  so  far  as  I  have  learned 
them,  are,  in  general  quite  clearly  expressed  and  correct.  On 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  relation  to 
which  the  charge  of  heresy  is  so  violently  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  Papal  and  other  orientid  sects,  their  belief  is  orthodox  and 
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soriptimJ.    They  ara^  I  beliere,  orthodox  ^n  the  >mbjoel  >of  the 
Trinity. 

They  Itgree  frith  the  Greeks  and  Armenimns  in  relation  to  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they  believe  to  be  from  the 
Father  only,  in  oppo^itioa  to  the  Paputs,  who  hold  that  the  <^Mta- 
tion  proceeds  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Kestoriaai 
hold  to  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary^  though  they  attach  &r 
less  importance  to  that  point  than  other  oriental  Qhrw^^'^'^ 

§8.  BBLIGIOUS  OBSfBYAHOIS^ 

■        •» 

FomU. — The  followmg  catalogue  of  the  Nestorian  fasts  is  g^fen 
by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight,  with  their  usual  accuracy,  as  it  was 
furnished  them  by  Mar  Tohannan's  father; — <<  It  being  Friday, 
we  first  questioned  the  priest  respecting  the  fasts  of  bis  chnreL 
In  coi^junction  witl^the  others  who  were  present,  he  inifbnnedvs 
that  they  fast  every  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  twenty-l{ve  days  be- 
fore Christmas ;  fifteen  days  before  the  feast  of  St.  Mary ;  ihrae 
days  before  the  feast  of  the  cross,  which  occurs  twelve  days  aJEter 
Christmas ;  three  days  before  the  feast  of  St.  John ;  three  dajs 
before  the  feast  of  Khod^ra  NAhee;*  fifty  days  before  Easter, 
including  Easter  Sunday,  when  they  eat  meat ;  and  fifty  days  be- 
fore Pentecost,  the  observance  of  which  is  optional  and  not  regarded 
by  all.  Wo  asked,  as  he  finished  the  list,  if  there  are  no  more, 
and  he  jocosely  replied,  <  Why,  are  not  these  enough  ?  What  of 
the  year  remains  for  us  to  eat?'  In  none  of  their  fasts  do  they 
e^t  any  animal  substance  whatever ;  and  in  Lent,  with  the  exception 
of  Sundays  and  festivals,  they  eat  but  twice,  once  after  midday,  and 
once  after  evening  prayers,  and  some  eat  only  the  latter  meaL"t 

Festivah. — The  following  statement  is  from  Mar  Yohannan: 
"We  keep  fifty  days  as  the  fast  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
on  the  fiftieth  day  we  hold  a  festival.  Further,  there  is  another 
festival,  which  we  call  the  festival  of  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven. 
And  again,  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Fifty  days,  commencing  with 
Pentecost,  is  the  fast  of  the  apostles ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  fast 
we  keep  the  feast  of  the  apostles.  Again,  we  keep  a  fast  of  fifteen 
days  in  the  month  of  August,  called  the  fast  of  St.  Mary.  J^in, 
there  are  the  seven  weeks'  fast  of  Elias,  and  the  seven  weeks'  fast 
of  Moses,  which  some  men  observe,  and  some  do  not  observe. 

o 

*  An  epithet  applied  to  Jonah. 

t  Researches  in  Armenia,  toI.  ii.  p.  208.    Parts  only  of  the  paragraph  on  (his 
•ubjeot  are  here  quoted. 
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There  is  the  feast  of  the  transfigiiration  of  Christ ;  the  feast  of  the 
cross  and  the  feast  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  feast  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ. 

"These  eight  festivals  of  our  Lord  we  observe,  and  we  have 
many  holy  days  and  the  Sabbath  day,  on  which  we  do  not  labour. 
And  on  Wednesday  i|nd  Friday  we  eat  no  flesh.  The  Sabbath 
day. we  reckon  far — ^far  above  the  others.  The  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  we  celebrate  with  the  leaven,  the  olive- 
oil,  and  pure  meal,  and  with  wine." 

Sacrifice$, — ^The  Nestorians  resort  to  the  church  to  offer  sacri- 
fices ;  i.  e.  they  carry  gifts  in  memory  of  the  saint  whose  Dame  it 
bears,  and  present  them  to  the  priest  or  the  poor  people  of  the  vil- 
lage. They  do  the  same  on  other  saints'  days,  at  other  churches, 
bearing  their  respective  names.  Often,  also,  individuals  make  spe- 
cial offeringa  to  avert  evils,  or  thankfully  to  recognise  mercies;  In 
such  cases  they  iisuaJIy  slay  an  animal,  large  or  small,  according  to 
their  ability,'a  portion  of  which  they  give  to  their  pastor,  and  distri- 
bute the  rest  among  their  poor  neighbours.  The  animal  is  not  neces- 
sarily slain  at  a  church,  nor ''by  a  priest;  nor  is  there  so  much 
that  is  religious  in  the  practice  as  the  term  sacrifice  might  seem 
to  imply,  though  in  English  we  use  that  term  in  th^  same  way,  in 
a  figurative  and  very  general  manner. 

War$htp. — Prayers  are  read  daily  in  the  churches  of  the  Nes- 
torians very  early  in  the  morning  and  about  subset  at  evening. 
Their  seirviees  are  not  usually  more  than  an  hour  in  length,  except 
on  occasions  when  the  Lord's  supper  is  celebrated :  then  they  are 
nearly  three  hours  in  length.  The  worship  of  the  Sabbath  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  days,  except  that  an  extra 
service  for  preaching  the  gospel  is  now  extensively  introduced  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  missionaries.  The  liturgy  is  chanted  in 
an  obsolete  language,  without  interest  or  edification  on  the  part  of 
the  audience.  Incense'is  burned  in  the  churches  of  the  Nestorians 
on  the  Sabbath  and  on  feast-days. 

4tanding  is  their  common  attitude  in  worship,  with  occasional 
|tkg  and  kneeling.     They  always  direct  their  faces  toward  the 
East  in  worship,  and  construct  their  churcheis  accordingly. 

A  cross  always  lies  upon  the  New  Testament  on  the  altar,  which 
all  approach  silently  and  kiss  on  entering  the  church.  They  also 
reverently  kiss  the  band  of  the  officiating  ecclesiastic,  both  on  en- 
tering and  Jeaving  the  church. 

They  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  images  and  pictures,  of  which 
none  are  permitted  in  their  churches. 
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§9*  THE  SACBAMSHTS. 

■ 

•  The.  Neatoriani  reokoa  their  saerameiits  at  •eVeB--4he  fiwmbite 
number  en  this  subjeet  in  all  the  Bastem  ehnrohat.'  AD  the 
NeetoriinB  are  not  agreed,  howeYor,  in  relatitm  t6  what  eonatitntei 
their  cuuuramenta.  The  following  }a  a  list  whioh  I  have  often  heard 
mentioned: — 

1.  Ordination.  .     ^ 

2.  Baptism. 

8.  The  Lord'a  Bopper. 
^4.  Marriage. 
6.  Dedication  of  ohnrches. 

6.  Burials.    ? 

7.  Confirmation. 

.  Ordination. — The  Nestorians  assert  that  their  eanops  require 
that  a  bishop  be  more  than  forty  jreurs  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
Gonsecration ;  but  to  far  from  adhering  to  this  rule,  bojs,  at  the 
age  of  twelve. or  fifteen,  are  sometimes  made  bishops;  jmd  these 
still  younger  are  often  ordained  as  priests  and  deaocms. 

Most  of  the  Nestorian  ecclesiastics  are  ordained  while  mere 
boys.  Their  readers  being  few,  they  often  need  their  services 
before  they  arrive  at  aduH  years ;  and  as  they  attach  very  little 
sacredness  to  their  religious  forms,  destitute  as  they  are  of  spiritual 
views  and  feelings,  they  conceive  no  impropriety  in  committing 
those  forms  to  the  hands  of  children. 


§10.   BAPTISM  AND   CONFIRMATION. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  (Um&da)  among  the  Nestoriuis,  like 
most  of  their  religions  rites,  is  simple,  compared,  with  the  forms 
of  other  oriental  sects.  They  have  a  room  in  the  church  which  is 
devoted  to  baptism,  {Kunkee — ^place  of  consecration;  or  mdmo- 
dSetOf  or  Baet  mdmod^etOy  place,  or  house  of  baptism.)  The  eiil- 
dren  are  divested  of  their  clothing  and  anointed  on  the  head  and  the 
breast,  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  with  consecrated  oil,  {kerne,  horn, 
t.  e.  horn  of  oil,  from  which  the  ancient  kings  and  prophets  were 
wont  to  be  anointed — fully  written,  Kerna  d'mlshkha.)  They  are 
then  set  into  a  vessel  of  tepid  water,  which  extends  up  to  the  neck, 
and  held  there  by  a  deacon,  while  the  priest  takes  up  water  with 
both  hands  three  times  and  suffuses  it  over  the  head,  repeating  one 
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person  of  the  Trinity  each  time.  There  is  nothing  exceptionable 
in  their  manner  of  performing  this  ordinance,  except  the  oiling 
and  crossing  of  the  child,  and  the  same  heartlessness  and- want  of 
BolemiHtj  in  the  officiators  which  marked  thekr  services  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  stkpper.  The  Nestorians  obserre  no  rule 
in  relation  to  the,  age  at  which  infants  ^hall  be  presented  for 
for  baptism.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  parents  and  the 
clergy,  some  festival  occasions  are  usually  embraced  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  particularly  the  day  which  they  regard  as  commemorating 
Christ's  baptism  by  John  in  Jordan;  also  the  day  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, taking  the  idea  perhaps  from  the  apostle's  figure  of  being 
<<baptii&ed  into  his  death." 

*  If  the  rite  of  confirmation  exists  in  the  Nestorian  canons,  nothing 
of  it  appears  in  their  practice,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  Ghildrien, 
from  the  age  of  three  years,  or  younger,  are  allowed  and  encour^. 
aged  to  partake  of  the  elements,  which  all  seem  to  regard  us  pos<^ 
sessing  a  magic  charm,  that  will  somehow  tend  to  prepare  them 
for  heaven,  oi*  rather  entitle  them,  to  it,  without  reference  to  any 
influence  exerted  on  their  characters. 

The  ideas  of  the;  Nestorians-  respecting  regeneration,  as  dis- 
tinct from  baptism,  were  very  obscure  when  we  commenced  our 
missionary  labours  among  them.  Their  ancient  canons  seem 
only  to  inculcate  <<  baptismal  regeneration."  As,  however,  the 
people  become  enlightened,  not  merely  the  pious  among  them,  but 
all  make  this  important  distinction^ 

§11.  T&B  lord's  SUPPBR. 

A  BISHOP  and  priest,  garbed  in- white  cotton  robes,  chants  the 
service  in  the  sanctum  sanetarumy  which  laymen  are  not  allowed 
to  enter.  This  service  is  usually  performed  by  a  prie^  and  a 
deacon,  provided  a  deacon  happens  to  be  present.  The  bread, 
at  the  close,  is  received  Qrom  the  hand  of  the  superior  officiator  at 
the  altar,  and  the  wine  from  the  inferior  one,  in  a  lower  position, 
bytiie  side  of  the  altar.  The  wine  at  their  comiiiunion  is  diluted 
with  water,  not  on  temperance  grounds,  but  because  water  as  well 
as  blood  flowed  from  the  side  of  the  Saviour.  Both  elements  are 
extended  to  all  the  communicants.  Though  the  whole  service  is 
Ut  more  simple  than  the  disgusting  routine  of  ceremonies  which 
attend  it  ,in  the  other  oriental  churches,  still  it  is  but  too  evi 
dently  a  heartless  form. 

Kdrbdnay  (gift  or  offering,  oblatioi)  is  the  term  which  they 
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apply  to  the  elements.  Tbej  do  not  worship  ih^m  in  the 
stitions  manner  of  the  Papists,  nor  hold  to  real  preaenoe  in  the 
Papal  sense  of  that  term.  Thej,  hewerery  appear  to  ehtfriah  a 
kiiki  of  homage  for  the  bread  and  wine  whidi  is;  not  very  intelli- 
gent and  seripturaly  and  great  particnlarily  10  obserred  in  the]wo* 
paration  of  these  elements.  The  bread  most  be  tMhed  in  an  ap«H^ 
ment  of  the  chorch ;  and  among  the  mofst  scrnpolons,  the  wheat 
most  be  ground  in  a  consecrated  mill,  [hand-mill^]  aeparated  frcoa 
the  rest  in  the  field,  and  shelled  bj  hand,  instead  of  being  trodden 
ont  by  cattle.  Alas,  in  how  many  thhigs  do  these  laHen  Chris- 
tians strain  at  the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel !  /As  nearly  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  the  general  vagnenesa  «f  their 
Tiews  on  spiritual  subjects,  the  consubstantiation  of  the  Lotherans ' 
would  Tory  well  define  the  Nestorian  belief  in,  relation  to  this  or- 
dinance, if,  indeed,  that  term  be  itself  well  defined  or  undevstoed 
by  those  who  adopt  it. 

This  sacrament  is  eelebrated  by  the  Nestorians,  not  periodically, 
but  on  some  of  the  more  important  festival  occasions,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  or  ten  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Entire  uai- 
formity  in  relation  to  its  frequency  is  not  observed.  Bread  for 
the  communion-service  is  composed  of  flour,  water,  olive-oil,  salt, 
and  consecrated  oil.  It  is  also  leavened.  A  small  quantity  of 
this  composition,  prepared  by  the  higher  ecclesiastics  on  the  day 
of  Christ's  betrayal,  is  kept  in  the  churches,  from  which  a  mite  is 
taken  and  mixed  with  the  bread,  to  hallow  the  mass  on  each  sacra- 
mental occasion.  This  sacred  <<mite"  is  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  celebration  of  the  ordinance. 

The  wine  used  at  communion  by  the  Nestorians  is  fermented. 
Indeed,  they  know  of  no  other  wine.  The  term  which  they  use  to 
designate  the  article  {khumra)  itself  means  fermented. 

§12.   MARRIAGE. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Nestorians  to  have  the  marriage  cere- 
mony performed  in  their  churches,  and  very  early — commencing 
at  least  an  hour  before  day-'— because  the  services  are  long,  and 
the  nuptial  parties,  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  participate  in  the 
performance,  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  food  on  the  wedding-day 
until  after  the  ceremony.  But  in  our  instance,  to  gratify  us,  they 
had  deferred  the  marriage  till  our  arrival — 10  o'clock,  A.  M. — and 
instead  of  assembling  in  the  church,  they  had,  for  our  better  con- 
venience, prepared  to  perform  the  serrice  at  home. 


•i 
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Prieet  Abraham  was  fhe  principal  officiator,  bnt  was  assisted  by 
two  othjer  priests  and  several  deacons  of  the  village,  who  joined 
with  him  in  reading  the  prayers  and  select  portions  of  Scripture, 
snch  as  the  account  of  Abraham's  sending  after  Bebekah  for  his 
«on,  Jacob's  serving  for  Bachel,  and  all  the  other  venerable  Scrip- 
ture authorities  that  enter  into  their  marriage-service ;  the  whole 
of  which  would  doubtless  be  more  interesting,  if  not  more  instruc- 
tive, were  it  not  read  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  bride  retained 
her  place  vailed  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room  about  an  hour, 
the  bridegroom  nieanwhile  standing  near  the  officiating  ecclesiastics. 
They  then  arrived  at  a  point  where  hands  were  to  be  joined,  this  being 
made  known  by  the  ecclesiastics,  who  alone  understood  the  seic^ce- 
Several  women  instantly  caught  hold  of  the  still  vailed  bride  and 
pulled  her  by  main  strength  half  across. the  room  toward  her  in- 
tended husband*;  and  Several  men  at  the  same  time  seized  the 
bridegroom,  who  was  at  first  equally  resolute  in  his  modest  re- . 
sistance,  but  finally  yielded  and  advanced  toward  the  bride.  A 
smart  struggle  ensued  in  his  efforts  to  secure  her  hand ;  but  he  at 
at  length  succeeded,  and  both,  with  great  apparent  submission,  then 
took  a  standing  attitude  near  the  officiating  clergy.  The  regular 
routine  of  reading  occupied  another  hour  or  more,  when,  first  the 
bishops,  «nd  after^  them  the  multitude — ;we  of  course  among  the 
rest — ^advanced  and  kissed  the.  married  pair. 

After  the  services  were  closed,  the  married  pair  and  the  officiat- 
ing eoclesiastics,  who  had  till  then— near  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon—eaten noting  that  day,  retired  to  takp  some  refreshment. 
A  table  was  also  spread  before  us,  and  wine  was  passed  a^ong  the 
multitude. 

Betrothals  are  customary  among  the  Nestorians,  which  are 
negotiated  by  the  parents  or  other  friends  of  the  parties,  but  not 
.wtthput  their  own  knowledge,  and  usually  their  mutual  choice,  and 
at  least  a  sight  acquaintance.  These  are  made  months,  and  often 
years  before  the  marriage,  at  which  time  tokens  or  pledges,  in  the 
form  of  presents,  are  given  by  the  would-be  lover  or  his  friends  to 
the  girL  A  kind  of  semi-wedding  is  held  M  the  homes  of  both 
parties  at  the*  time  of  betrothal,  which  is  regarded  as  in  a  measure 
a  sacred  contract,  though  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  it  is 
violated.  Wives  are  purchased  among  the  Nestorians  as  they  were 
in'  the  days  of  Jacob — ^the.  price  varying  from  five  to  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  standing  and  charms  of  the  per- 
son. It  is  not  considered  proper  for  the  father  of  the  bride,  who 
.receives  the  purchase-money,  to  appropriate  it  to  his  private  pur*- 
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poses,  Imt  expend  it  in  fornishing  her  with  «  wadding  guiBentB." 
The  wedding  commences  and  oontinnes  two  or  thrM  dfejs  at  ths 
homes  of  both  parties.  The  bride  is  thta.  sent  for  luid  oondveted 
to  the  honse  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  amid  mnsio  |ind  dAneingi 
gallantly  welcomes  her  arrival,  by  throwing  at  her,'«s  she  ap- 
proaches and  alights,  a  few  apples,  or  painted  bcnled  eggs,  firoii 
the  roof  of  the  dwelling,  as  loving  tokens.  The  marriagOHMrviei 
is  performed  immediately  after  her  arrival,  and  the  fastiTities  iro 
continued  several  days,  during  which  she  is  present  among  fhs 
gnests,  bnt  is  kept  closely  vailed. 

That  thei  burden  of  these  long  weddings  may  notbe  oneirons  on 
the  parties,  it  is  considered  proper  for  the  numerous  ^mests^  at  the 
close,  to  make  a  liberal  contribution,  commonly  enough  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  wedding,  and  sometimes  much  tnore.  This 
equalising  system  is  perhaps  a  good  one,  as  weddings  thus  bear 
hearily  upon  nobody  at  a  given  time,  $2id  the  poor  can  as  easily 
marry  as  their  n^ore  wealthy  neighbours.  The  common  ago  at 
which  the  Nestorians  marry,  is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  of  the 
female,  anS  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  of  the  male.  The  bride,  oa 
her  marriage,  bec(«nes  a  member  of  the  bridegro(»n'k  JEather's 
family,  subject  like  her  husband  and  their  children,  when  blest 
with  them,  to  that  father's  patriarchal  supervision  and  controL 

§13.   DEDICATION  OF  CHUBCHES. 

This  ordinance  consists  of  reading  prayers,  and  crossing  with 
consecrated  oil  four  stones,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  church,  and 
a  fifth,  which  is  placed  beneath  the  altar. 

The  Nestorian  churches  are  plain,  oblong  structures ;  in  Oroo- 
miah  they  are  built  usually  of  mud,  but  in  the  Koordish  moun- 
tains of  stone.  They  are  divided  into  three  apartments,  vis.  1. 
The  main  body,  or  place  of  assembly,  called  <<  the  temple."  2.  A 
small  room  at  one  end,  called  <<  the  altar,"  a  kind  of  sanctum 
sanctorum^  which  none  but  ecclesiastics  enter,  and  they  only  for 
the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  elements  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  3.  The  baptistry,  where  the  bread  for  communion 
is  also  made.  The  doors  of  the  churches  are  very  small,  and  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  « lighted."  A  lamp  is  iJmost  always  em- 
ployed at  their  worship,  their  churches  being  dark,  or  nearly  so, 
oven  at  midday.  The  people  are  summoned  to  worship  by  the 
sound  of  the  sexton's  mallet,  struck  upon  a  board. 

The  Nestorians  consider  it  important  to  have  some  sacred  relic 
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to  deposit  under  the  altar  of  a  new  church  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion. A  bone,  reported  t<f  be  from  the  hand  or  arm  of  some  an- 
cient saint  or  martyr,  preserved  in  all  the  freshness  of  life,  is  a 
favourite  relic  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  the  lack  of  such  thej  take 
a  stone  from  some  other  church,  which  they  place  as  a  foundation- 
stone  under  the  eastern  end  of  the  structure. 

While  the  Nestoriiins  thoroughly  reject  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
torial fire,  they  still  say  prayers  over  the  dead,  three  days  after 
interment,  which  they  call  "the  resurrection  service,"  in  memory 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on'  the  third  day. 

Is  not  the  almost  miraculous  preservation  of  the  Nestorian 
church,  from  being  crushed  by  the  heavy  arm  of  Mohammedan  op- 
pression on  the  one  hand,  and  decoyed  and  annihilated  by  the 
wiles  of  papal  emissaries  on  the  other,  an  animating  pledge  that 
the  Lord  of  the  'church  will  continue  to  preserve  this  venerable, 
remnant?  That* He  will  even  revive  and  build  it  up  for  the  glory 
of  his  name  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom?  May  he  not 
have  important  purposes  for  this  church  to  accomplish — a  con- 
spicuous part  for  it  to  act — in  ushering  in  the  millennial  glory  of 
Zion?  What  position  could  be  more  important  and  advantageous 
in  its  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the  world  for  a  Christian 
church  to  hold  than  that  ocoupied  by  the  Nestorians,  situated  as 
they  are  in  the  centre  of  Mohammedan  dominion,  and  far  toward 
the  centre  of  benighted  Asia !  And  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that 
this  ancient  church,  once  so  renowned  for  its  missionary  efforts, 
and  still  possessing  such  native  Capabilities,^  ^  well  as  such  felicity 
of  location,  for  the  renewal  of  like  missionary  labours,  will  agaiii 
awake  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  and  become  clear  as  the  sun,  f$dr 
as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banner^,  to  achieve  vic- 
tories for  Zion !  That  it  will  again  diffuse  such  floods  of  the  light 
of  truth  as  shall  put  for  ever  to  shan^e  the  corrupt  abominations 
of  Mohammedanism,  roll  back  the  tide  of  Papal  influence  that  is 
now  threatening  to  overwhelm  it,  and  send  forth  faithful  mis- 
aioqaries  of  the  cross  in  such  numbers  and  with  such,  holy  zeal  as 
shall  bear  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  every  comer  of  benighted 
Asia! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  THE  SACRED  SEASONS  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

The  Bubjeot  of  the  Fasts  and  Thankggiymgs  of  New  England  is 
an  interesting  and  neglected  portion  of  the  history  of  onr  PoiitaB 
forefathers,  which  the  author  has  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
the  reader,  from  the  hand  of  a  distinguished  antiquary  and  histo- 
rian, the  Rev.  Joseph  R  Felt,  of  Boston ;  who,  with  his  accus- 
tomed diligence  and  patient  research  has  investigated  this  portion 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  and  has  Very  kindly  embodied  the  re- 
sult of  his  inquiries,  in  the  following  treatise,  for  this  work. 

§1.   FASTS  AND   THANKSGIVINGS   OF   NEW  ENGLAND. 

1.  Preliminary  Remarks. — Natural  religion,  as  enlightened  by 
original  revelation  however  deteriorated,  has  long  instructed  man 
that  he  has  sins  enough  for  humility  and  mercies  enough  for  grati- 
tude. Hence  it  is,  that  ancient  as  well  as  modern  nations,  the 
history  of  whose  worship  has  come  down  to  our  day,  have  had  their 
seasons  for  giving  expression  to  such  affections  of  the  soul. 
Hence,  also,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  requiring  this  service  from  his 
once  favoured  people.  In  accordance  with  such  example,  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  adopted  days  commemorative  of  events  as  full 
of  interest  to  them  as  others  had  been  to  the  Jews.  These  days 
were  so  far  increased  by  the  Catholic  church  and  so  far  obeerved 
by  the  Episcopal  church  of  England,  as  to  meet,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  disapprobation  of  Dissenters.  Among  the  last  de- 
nomination, who  sought  for  greater  simplicity  in  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship, was  the  celebrated  John  Robinson.  His  church  in  Leyden 
believed  with  him,  that  no  other  holy  days  should  be  observed,  ex- 
cept Sabbaths  and  occasional  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  The  portion 
of  his  flock,  who  resolved  to  forsake  Europe  and  make  their  home 
in  America,  for  the  sake  of  purer  society  and  the  spread  of  the 
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gospeV  ^cl  several  seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer,  as  preparatory 
to  so  important  an  enterprise,  within  a  few  months  before  they 
sailed  for  South  Hampton.^  So  disposed,  they  would  sooner  have 
thought  of  parting  with  all  their  worldly  substance,  than  of  omit- 
ting duties  of  public  thanks  and  humiliation  before  their  Maker. 
The  same  times,  which  they  hallowed  in  their  European  pilgrimage,r 
were  engraved  too  deeply  on  the  calendar  of  their  sacred  occasions, 
to  be  thus  forgotten  in  their  more  perilous,  needy,  and  changeful 
pilgrimage  in  this  country.  Hence,  with  their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  purposes  and  piety,  they  brought  hither  the  observance  of 
fasts  and  tl^nsgivings^ 

2.  MeoMons  for  siich  da^s.^^As  well  known  to  those  who  have 
investigated  the  hbtory  of  the  planters  at  Plymouth,  they  had 
reasons  for  preferring  these  days  to  similar  ones  of  the  Episcopal 
order.  They  discountenanced  the  rubric,  clerical  robes  and  bands, 
marriage  with  a  ring,  baptism  by  .the  sign  of  a  cross,  ancl  such 
particulars — enjoined  by  canonical  rules  of  Engluid — because 
adopted  from  the  Papal  forms,  and  fitted  to  turn  bacK  the  liberty 
of  Protestantism  to  the  bondage  of  Romish  hierarchy.  So,  for  a 
like  cause,  they  6ast  off  the  confinement  of  holy  seasons,  except 
the  Sabbath,  to  particular  days  and  months  of  each  successive  year. 
Their  arguments  for  such  an  alteration  had  much  force  to  their 
perception,  when  they  saw  how  much  the  Jiigh  church  party,  in 
their  native  land,  leaned  toward  Papacy,  and  how  bitter  were  th^ir 
prejudices  against  those  who  were  nonconformists,  bui  who  earn- 
estly  sought  for  greater  purity  in  doctrine  and  more  simplicity  in 
ceremonies.  As  an  additional  weight  in  the  scale  of  their  judg- 
n^ent,  they  had  not  forgotten  that  adherence  to  Romish  rules  was 
one  of  the  chief  means,  under  the  reign  of  Mary,  w:hich  contri- 
buted to  the  relapse  of  Protestantism  to  Papacy.  They  were  not 
00  far  unacquainted  with  human  nature  as  to  be  ignorant  that  it 
possessed  a  principle  which  is  wroi^ht  on  by  the  association  of  ap- 
pearances, .and  which,  when  having  repudiated  error,  and  still  re- 
taining its  forms,  is  far  more  likely  to  fall  back  upon  it,  thian  if 
having  altogether  renounced  both  one  and  the  other.  Their  rea- 
son for  deviation  from  established  custom,  as  now  in  view,  was 
much  stronger  in  their  time  than  it  was  subsequently,  when  Con- 
gregationalism had  risen  from  its  infancy  and  numerous  depres 
sions  to  the  stature  and  energy  of  manhood,  so  as  to  have  little 
fear  of  an  inroad  upon  its  privileges.  They  well  knew,  that  the 
fasts  and  thanksgivings  of  the  eonformists  were  designed,  like  their 
own,  to  improve  the  moral  affections  and  keep  man  within  the  salu- 
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tarj  roBtraints  of  datj;  and  that  the  effects  of di^iM  seaaons,  when 
properly  obflerred  by  any  seot^  were  of  so  desirable  a  kind.  Hence 
h  was  that  Serious  Episcopalians  .consider  the  distin'ibtion  which  the 
Puritans  made,  rektiye  to'this  subject,  as  more  the  result  of  need- 
less fear  than  of  resl  cause. 

•.  Thomas  Lechford,  a  respectable  lawyer,  who  resided  sereril 
years  in  Massachusetts  and  returned  to  England  in  1641,*— made 
the  subsequent  remark  on  our  ecclesiastical  usages.'  <<  There  are 
dayes  of  fasting,  thanksgiving-,  and  prayers  upon  occasions,  bntJio 
holy  dayes,*  except  Sunday.  And  why  not  set  fasting  dayes  and 
times,  and  set  feasts,T-^as'  well  as  set  synods  in  th%  Reformed 
Churches?  And  why  not  holy  dayes  •«  well  as  the  fifth  of  )7o- 
Tember,  and  dayes  of  Purim  amcmg  tW  Jewsf"  ^This^  aaihor 
•hereby  seems  to  imply  that  th^lre.  could  be  no  more  harin  in  com- 
plying with  the  prescribed  relij^ous  seasons  of  Episcopacy,  tiian 
there  was\iii  keeping  similar  days,  appointed  by  Presbyterian 
synods,  as  tiiose  of  Oeneya,7-or  in  the  Jewish  obserraace  of  the 
stated  Feast  of  Lots,,  or  'in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Efaig  James^ 
which  required  erery  fifth  of  November  to  be  spent  as  a  national 
thanksgiving  for  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder-plot  in  1606. 
Bui  had  the  primitive  settlers  of  our  soil  met  this  argument,  they 
would  probably  have  replied  in  the  following  train  of  thought : 
We  have  no  serious  objections  to  these  occasions.  The  synods  of 
Beformers  were  calculated  to  keep  them  from  papal  hierarchy. 
The  commemoration  of  deliverance  from  the  powder-plot  was  fitted 
for  a  like  effect.  The  celebration  of  the  Jews'  being  preserved 
from  the  machinations  of  Haman,  guarded  them  against  idolatry. 
The  fixedness  of  these  seasons  was  suited  to  produce  opposite  re- 
sults from  the  fixedness  which  belongs  to  most  of  the  holy  days 
kept  by  the  t^tablished  church ; — and,  therefore,  we  do  not  reject 
the  former  as  exerting  a  bad  influence, — ^while  we  do  the  latter  for 
such  a  tendency. 

8.  Continuance.-^'Wiih  views  of  this  sort  in  relation  to  fasts 
apd  thanksgivings,  the  colonists  of  Plymouth  felt  obligated  to  con- 
tinue them  in  their  newly-adopted  re8idence,-*as  suited  to  benefit 
them  and  their  posterity.  In  a  purpose  so  consistent  with  their 
profession,  and  expectations  of  help  mainly  from  the  haYid  of  Om- 


*  Lechfbrd  here  appears  to  mean  those  holy  days  that  were  kept  in  the  esta- 
blished church.  The  Puritans  so  far  held  their  fasts  and  thankagiTings  holj,  as 
to  require,  by  penal  enactments,  that  they  should  be  spent  with  the  aaoredness 
of  the  Sabbath. 
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nipotence,  they  were  not  altogether  without  fear  of  having,  their 
liberty  in  this,  as  well  as  other  respects,  interrupted.  The  power- 
ful exertions  of  Bishop  Laud  and  his  friends  to  crush  all  innova- 
tions on  the  ritual  of  Episcopacy,  in  British  America,  reached 
ihem  in  various  ways.  The  settlement  at  Weymouth,  in  1622, 
was  intended. as  one  check  to  their  religious  freedom.  The  party 
formed  at  Plymouth,  in  1624,  under  the  Bev.  John  Ijyford,  and 
Sustained  by  the  leading  members  of  the  company  for  this  colony 
in  London,  had.  a  like  object.  Still  the  Puritans,  amid  their  per- 
plexities, held  fast  to  their  creed  with  its  practice.  They  excfuded 
Mr.  Lyford  and  his  followers,  who  resorted  to  Gloucester  the  same 
year;  At  this  location,  there  appears  to  have  been  persons  of 
various  persuasions,  who  probably  observed  fasts  and  feasts  either 
at  set  dates  or  tb  occasion  suggested.  The  first  occupants  of 
Kaumkeag,  afterward  Salem,  in  1626,  with  Roger  Gonant  at  their 
head,  were  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Lyford.  They,  of  course,  did  not 
fiiUy  come  into  the  ways  of  Plymouth.  When  Governor  Endicott 
reached  Salem,  in  1628,  though  he  may  not  have  entirely  separated 
from  the  conformists,  yet  he  believed  in  the  ecclesiastical  order 
taught  by  John  Robinson.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  Governor  Brad- 
ford, dated  May  11,  1629,  he  remarked  on  a  conversation  which 
he  had  recently  held  with  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller.  His  words  were,  «I 
rejoice  much  that  I  am  by  him  satisfied  touching  your  judgment 
of  the  outward  form  of  God's  worship.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  yet 
gather,  no  other  than  is  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  truth,  and 
the  same  which  I  have  professed  and  maintained  ever  since  the 
Lord,  in  mercy,  revealed  himself  unto  me,  being  far  from  the  com- 
mon report,  that  hath  been  spread  of  you,,  touching  that  parti- 
cular." Of  course,  the  author  of  this  passage  was  ready  to  har- 
monize with  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  as  to  the  observance  of 
fasts  and  thanksgivings.  Succeeding  emigrants  to  Salem,  in  1629, 
were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Higginson,  Skelton,  and  others,  who  were 
of  the  ckss  called  in  England  church  Puritans,  and  who  still 
cleaved  to  the  Episcppal  denomination  when  embarking  from  their 
native  shores.  In  their  farewe^  address  on  so  trying  an  exigency, 
they  said,  «  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  separatists  fi^om  the 
church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  it — but  we  go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  churcn 
reformation  and  propagate  the  gospel  in  America."  Here  is  an 
intimation  tha,t  they  intended  to  cast  off  such  forms, — as  to  holy 
days, — ^which,  they  thought,  did  not  accord  with  the  simplicity  of 
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tbe  gospel.  So  inclined,  they  kept  several  fasts  on  their  passage,* 
and,  when  reaching  Salem,  they  were  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the 
views  of  Grovernor  Endicott.  As  evidence  of  snch  a  disposition, 
they,  as  members  of  his  council,  decided  that  it  was  best  for  John 
and  Samuel  Brown  to  leave  the  settlement,  because  they  set  np 
Episcopal  worship.  These  two  gentlemen  charged  snch  aathorities 
with  being  separatists,  and  asserted,  that  as  f(»r  themselves,  they 
would  <(hold  fast  the  forms  of  the  church  established  by  law." 
Subsequent  emigrants  to  Massachusetts,  for  the  most  part,  second- 
ed the  practice  of  the  Salem  colonists. 

The  planters  of  Connecticut  carried  thither,  in  16S5,  similar 
conformity.     So  it  was  with  those  of  Saybrook  in  the  same  year. 

The  first  settlers  of  Providence,  under  Roger  Williams,  in  1636, 
and  of  Rhode  Island,  under  John  Clark,  in  1638,*differed,  as  is  weQ 
known,  from  the  rest  of  New  England  so  far,  as  to  withhold  from 
civil  rulers  the  power  of  law  to  enforce  any  occasional  reli^ous 
seasons-^  Still  such  rulers  were  at  liberty  to  recommend  fasts  and 
thanksgivings. 

New  Haven,  while  a  separate  colony  from  Connecticut,  followed 
the  course  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  these  days.  »Soon  after  they 
arrived  (in  1638)  at  Quinnipiack,  in  the  close  of  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  they  entered  into  what  they  termed  a  plantation  co- 
venant."^ The  first  records  of  their  government,  for  about  sixteen 
years,  however,  make  no  mention  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings,* 
but  their  laws  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  these  days  were  kept 
from  their  first  organization  as  a  distinct  colony.* 

We  now  look  at  Maine.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  settle  this  part  of  our  country,  then  extending  only  to 
the  Kennebec  river,  at  an  early  period.  Its  chief  proprietor,  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  being  an  Episcopalian,  naturally  selected  rulers 
for  it  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  promoted  the  cause  of  the  national 
church.  Hence  it  was  that  this  colony,  for  the  most  part,  did  not 
adopt  the  Congregational  forms.  Thomas  Jenner,  a  dissenting 
minister,  in  a  letter  of  1641,  addressed  to  Governor  Winthrof>,  ob- 
served, that  while  preaching  at  Saco,  he  had  "  not  troubled  the  peo- 
ple with  church  discipline.**  He  also  stated,  that  he  had  advanced 
his  opinion  against  "papal  practices."  These,  as  he  subjoined, 
"I  saw  the  people  here  were  superstitiously  addicted  to."  For 
such  a  step,  he  was  charged  by  Mr.  Vines,  an  inhabitant  of  tliat 
town,  with  striking  "at  the  church  of  England."^  This  shows  how 

*  Hutchinson's  Collections  of  Papera.  Journal  of  Rev.  Francia  Uigginson, 
pp.  87,  89.  41,  46. 
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Very  little  Congregational  customs  were  then  tolerated  in  one  of 
the  few  settlements  of  Maine.  So  it  was  in  Falmouth,  occupied  in 
1628,  where  a  church  of  conformists  was  soon  established ;  and  at 
York,  colonized  in  1630,  where  its  proprietor  apparently  purposed 
to  have  a  bishop's  diocese.  From  the  wane  of  the  royal  cause  in 
England,  and  the  death  of  Charles  I.  in  1648-9,  the  sway  of  the 
national  church  diminished  in  this  section  of  British  America.  At 
length,  proposals  began  to  be  made  by  the  people  of  Maine,  in 
1651,  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  means 
of  preserving  social  order  among  them,  and  even  their  very  exist- 
ence. The  next  year  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  there  assumed 
a  like  relation ;  and  thence  religious  observances  of  dissenters  pre- 
vailed among  them. 

From  Mftine  we  turn  to  New  Hampshire.  This  colony  was,  at 
first,  under  Episcopal  control.  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  both  set- 
tled in  1623,  appear  to  have  been  so  influenced.  The  latter  place 
soon  had  a  church  of  conformists.  But  the  occupation  of  Exeter 
by  John  Wheelwright  and  company,  and  of  Hampton  by  Stephen 
Batchelor  and  associates,  in  1638,  introduced  the  Puritan  forma 
there,  as  they  had  been  at  Dover  m  1633,  and  were  subsequently 
at  Portsmouth  about  1641.  So  that  New  Hampshire,  as  to  the  part 
claimed  by  Massachusetts,  and  also  to  the  other  part  not  so  claimed, 
had  thrown  off,  by  the  last  date.  Episcopal  conformity  and  adopted 
the  Congregational  order.  Such  a  change  was  accelerated  by  the 
distractions  of  England,  and  the  consequent  temporary  invalida- 
tion of  Mason's  claims.  When  New  Hampshire  resumed  the  powefs 
of  a  cdlony,  in  1679,'  they  retained  their  |)revailing  attachment  to 
the  fasts  and  thanksgivings  of  the  nonconforinidtd.  When  their 
Assembly  were  about  to  meet  in  1680,  a  public  fast  was  observed 
to  ask  for  a  blessing  on  their  proceedings.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  while  their  charter  allowed  freedom  of  conscience  to  all 
Protestant  denominations,  it  particularly  required  that  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  Episcopalians.^ 

The  stamp  thus  put  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  preceding  por- 
tions of  New  England  has  never  been  efiaced.  Though  the  most 
of  them  have  been  changed  from  colonies  to  independent  states, 
they  still  preserve  the  religious  customs  of  their  fathers. 

No  relinquishment  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings  was  made  in  Ver- 
mont or  in  Maine,  when  they  assumed  State  privileges.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former  of  these  two  States,^°  they  began  to  observe 
such  days  in  1778,  and  have  not  since  faltered  in  so  doing. 

4.  Mode  of  their  appointmetU.-^la  Plymouth  colony  this  waa 
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done  by  the  mil  authority."  The  ptaotioe  there  was  embddiediii 
m  law  of  16S7— ^<  that  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  gOTemor  and  as- 
eiBtante  to  command  solemn  daies  of  hnniiliation  by  fasting,  and 
also  for  thanksgiving  as  occasion  shall  be  offered.""  When  depu- 
ties' became  a  part  of  the  Oeneral  Gonrt,  they  sometimes  acted  with 
the  other  branch  of  goyemment  in  the  designation-of  these  seasons. 
Sofch  times  were  stlso  proposed  and  observed  by  the  chQrche% 
either  singly  or  oollectiyely,  as  dircnmstances  seemed  to  indicate. 
They  were  so  continued  by  church  and  state  in  Plymoutk  colony 
till  the  arriyat  of  the  second  charter  of  Bljassachusetts  in  1692^ 
when  the  former  was  incorporated  with  the  latter  colony."   " 

The  mode  of  Plymouth,  as  just  described,  did  not  materiaDy> 
differ  from  tiM  of  Massachusetts. .  Here,  with  respect  to  a  last  at 
the  choice  of  ministers  for  the  Salem  church  in  1629,.Mr.'<}ott 
infonhs  us  that  it  was  ordered  by  Oav^mor  Sudicott."  While 
the  General  Court  was  solely  composed  of  magistrates  tall  1684^ 
the  governor,  as  their  l|ead  and'  through  their  advice,  did  uereise 
like  power.  Subsequent  to  tiiis,  until  the  arrival  of  the  seoond 
charter  in  1692,  he  did  not  entirely  lay  aside  such  a  practice. .  Be- 
sides, the  council  in  their  own  name,  even  while  there  were  cluef 
magistrates,  issuiod  proclamations.  The  first  printed  document  of 
this  class,  in  the  Massachusetts  archives,  is  of  the  following  tenorJ^ 

•  *  ■ 

<(  At  a  council  held  at  Boston,  September  8th,  1670.  The  council 
taking  into  their  serious  consideration  the  low  estate  of  the  churches 
'  of  God  throughout  the  world,  and  the  increase  of  sin  and  evil 
amongst  ourselves,  God's  hand  following  us  for  the  same, — Do, 
therefore,  appoint  the  two  and  twentieth  of  this  instant  September, 
to  be  a  day  of  public  humiliation  throughout  this  jurisdiction,  and 
do  commend  the  same  to  the  several  churches,  elders,  ministers, 
and  people,  solemnly  to  keep  it  accordingly;  hereby  prohibiting 
all  servile  work  on  that  day. 

"  By  the  Council, 

"  Edward  Rawson,  Secret.** 

The  term  council,  as  used  here  and  elsewhere,  included  the 
name  of  the  governor.  In  the  same  collection  is  a  manuscript 
proclamation  for  thanks^ving  in  1671,  and  similar  papers  for  two 
fasts  of  1675  and  1677,  issued  by  such  a  body.  The  first  printed 
proclamation  for  a  thanksgiving  to  be  found  in  the  like  depository, 
is  of  April  23, 1691,  and  is  headed, '«  By  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil."*'  But,  however,  fasts  and  thanksgivings  were  appointed  in 
Massachusetts  singly  by  the  council,  and  also,  by  the  governor 
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through  their  advice,  down  to  the  year  last  named ;  still  days  of 
this  description  were  more  frequently  ordered  in  the  name  of  the 
General  Court.  As  well  known,  therjO  was  a  suspension  of  the 
charter  goyemment's  in  New  England,  from  a  part  of  1686.  to  the 
spring  of  1689.  '  Of  the  two  presidents,  Dudley  and  Andros,'  in 
this  period  of  the  usurpation,  the  latter  zealously  promoted  the 
Episcopal  order.  For  the  religious  customs  of  the  Puritans  he 
had  no  partiality.  Still,  political  policy  so  far  prevailed  with  him 
that  he  continued  them.  As  an  instance  of  this,  he,  on  the  19th 
of  Noremher,  1687,  ordered,*  by  advice  of  his  council,  that  thanks- 
giving be  observed  on  Thursday,  December  1st,  throughout  his 
jurisdiction^  While  the  rulers  chosen  by  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts were  in  power,  they  allowed  the  church  to  keep  as  many  fasts 
and  thanksgivings  as  they  chose.  Accordingly  we  find  among 
their  laws  one  of  the  succeeding  ^tenor,  passed  in  1641.  <<  Every 
church  of  Christ  hath  freedom  to  celebrate  dayes  of  fksting  and 
prayer  and  of  thanksgiving,  according  to  the  word  of  God.'*^ 
This  was  a  confirmation  of  previous  custom,  which,  as  before,  has 
ever  since  remained  in  New  England. 

With  respect  to  this  subject,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature, 
they  continued  some  variation  in  the  proclamations  under  the  se- 
cond charter.  These  documents  were  issued  in  the  name  of  go- 
vernor, council,  and  representatives,  as  in  1693 ;  of  his  Excellency 
and  council,  as  in  1700 ;  and  of  governor  by  advice  of  council,  as 
in  1733.  The  last  mode  of  phraseology  was  that  which  was  gene- 
rally adopted  after  1700,  and  so  continued  till  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  in  1780.  But  whateveir  variation  of  this  kind  existed, 
the  representatives  always  claimed  the  right  of  having  a  concern 
in  the  appointment  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  So  inclined,  they 
did  not  find  their  whole  course  smooth  in  relation  to  these  seasons. 

In  1696  they  were  severely  reproved  by  the  council  for  inter- 
ference with  them  about  the  particular  date  when  such  an  occasion 
should  be  kept.  This  diflference  did  not  call  in  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  house  to  request  the  governor  that  he  would  designate 
seasons  of  this  sort  by  consent  of  the  council.  In  1721,  the  re- 
presentatives moved  for  a  joint-committee  of  this  body  and  of 
themselves,  to  prepare  a  proclamation  for  a  fast.  The  council  de- 
clined such  a  proposition,  because  they  deemed  it  an  anticipation 
' '  .  ■  > 

*  He  made  proclamation,  April  18„  1688,  for  publio  thanksgiYing  on  the  29tb» 
for  prospeotive  issue  by  the  queen.  He  required  that  the  80th  of  January,  1689, 
b6  kept  as  a  fast-day,  to  commemorate  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I.,  **  ae  ordered 
1u  ttdtute  for  all  the  king's  saliiects." 
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oT  the  governor's  right.^^  But  <<he  willing  to  conform  to  the 
house  so  far  as  would  consist  with  maintaining  his  right  of  issuing 
proclamations,  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  which  he  soon  after 
published,  that  the  appointment  was  by  advice  of  council  and  upon 
motion  from  the  house  of  representatives.  But  the  house  refused 
to  meet  him,  and  declared  they  had  never  made  any  such  motion, 
and  ordered  that  no  members  of  the  house  should  carry  any  pro- 
clamations to  their  towns  for  the  present.  The  day  was,  however, 
observed  as  usual,  except  that  one  of  the  representatives  (William 
Clark)  of  Boston  would  not  attend  public  worship,  but  opened  his 
warehouse  as  upon  other  days."  The  difficulty  here  described 
arose  from  the  purpose  of  the  house  to  unite  with  the  council  to 
jHrepare  such  a  document  independently  of  the  governor,  though  to 
be  published  in  his  name. 

The  author,  whose  language  on  this  topic  has  been  just  quoted, 
relates  that,  as  stated  by  the  board,  the  attempt  of  the  representa- 
tives to  participate  in  the  composition  of  the  order  in  question, 
was  unprecedented.  But  there  is  a  mistake  on  this  point.  For, 
it  had  been  no  uncommon  th^ng  for  the  house  to  draw  up  procla- 
mations for  fasts  and  thanksgivings  and  forward  them  to  the  coun- 
cil and  governor  for  their  approbation.  Nor  were  these  papers 
rejected  as  being  improper.  The  chief  magistrate,  Samuel  Shute, 
with  whom  the  preceding  difficulty  took  place,  in  his  protest 
against  Massachusetts  before  Parliament  in  1723,  which  wellnigh 
caused  the  nullification  of  our  charter,  charged  the  house  with 
undue  interference  in  the  appointments  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings. 
On  this  subject.  Doctor  Douglass  stated,  in  1749,  that  such  days 
«  ever  since  Governor  Shute's  complaints,  have  been  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council,  at  the  desire  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives.*'" The  practice  here  mentioned  lasted  till  1779.  The 
next  year  it  was  discontinued.  From  this  time,  when  the  senate 
was  formed,  and,  in  most  respects,  assumed  the  previous  duties  of 
the  council,  fasts  and  thanksgiving  have  been  recommended  by  the 
chief  magistrate  with  advice  of  council. 

As  the  genius  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  usages  of  Massachu- 
setts pervaded  those  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  the  mode  of 
designating  fasts  and  thanksgivings  in  the  two  latter  colonies  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  in  the  former.  Relative  to  more 
modern  practice  of  Connecticut,  we  have  the  ensuing  accoimt. 
"  The  present  mode  is  by  the  governor  alone.  This  has  been  the 
practice  since  May,  1833.  Before  that  time,  the  governor  desig- 
nated the  day ;  but  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
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"  in  1818,  which  abolished  the  October  session  of  the  (General  Assem- 
bly, the  governor  submitted  his  proclamation  to  the  two  houses  of 
that  body,  and  had  their  approbation.    Between  1818  and  1888, 

f  ^  the  practice  was  the  same,  as  it  is  now  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  because  the  General  Asseihbly  was  not  in  session  at  or  nenr 
the  time  of  issuing  the  proclamation/'^ 

Concerning  the  appointment  of  fasts  and  thanksgiving  in  Rhode 
Island,  we  have  the  snbseqnent  passage.  These  days  <<were,  in 
the  earlier  times  of  the  state,  occasionally  recommended  by  the 
legislature.  In  1789  commenced  the  annual  thanksgiving  in  this 
State.  The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
late  Judge  Bicknell,  then  a  representative  from  the  town  of  Barring- 
ton,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  constituents.  Since  then, 
a  day  has  been  set  apart  every  year  for  that  purpose,  except  only 
in  1801.  Resolutions  are  generally  introduced  into  the  legislature 
at  their  session  in  October,  recommending  <to  the  good  people'  of 
the  State  to  observe  a  certain  day  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  and  requesting  the'  governor  to  issue  his  proclamation 
of  the  resolutions  so  passed.  Public  fasts  have  never  been  recom- 
mended by  our  legislature  at  any  stated  seasons.  I  believe  fasts 
and  thanksgivings  are  and  have  been  long  held  by  advice  of  cleri- 
cal bodies  and  individual  churches.""^ 

In  relation  to  New  Hampshire,  we  present  the  following : — «  Our 
records  as  far  back  as  1698,  show  the  appointment  of  fasts  and 
thanksgivings  i>y  the  governor  with  advice  of  his  council."  No 
doubt  the  representatives  claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of 
proposing  such  seasons  to  their  chief  magistrate,  f <  I  find  from 
1776,  that  a  committee  of  the  assembly  was  generally  appointed 
to  prepare  a  form  for  a  proclamation,  which  would  be  adopted  by 
the  assembly  and  concurred  in  by  the  council,  and  receive  the  sig- 
ture  of  the  governor,  then  called  president."*'  Since  New  Hamp- 
shire adopted  their  constitution  in  1792,  their  fasts  and  thanksgiv- 
ings have  been  appointed  as  in  Massachusetts. 

Concerning  the  mode  under  consideration,  as  practised  in  Ver- 
mont, we  have  the  subsequent  information.  « Previous  to  the 
adoption  of  any  constitution,  and  while  the  powers  of  government 
were  exercised  by  a  council  of  safety,  they  appointed  a  day  of 

.  thanksgiving  by  resolution.  After  the  first  constitution,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  in  March,  1778,  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and 
adopted  a  form  of  proclamation,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
they  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  requested  the  governor 
to  issue  hid  proclamation  therefor.     There  have  been  no  reaolo 
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tions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  relation  to  fasta  since  1778,  but« 
they  have  been  appointed  by  the  executive :  the  proclamation  has 
been  issued  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  council. 
Besolutions  for  the  appointment  of  days  of  thanksgiving  are  an- 
nually passed  by  the  legislature,  and,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the 
form  has  been  to  request  the  governor  to  appoint  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving, fixing  the  day.'*" 

&/  Penalties, — Another  topic,  connected  with  the  fasts  and 
thanksgivings  of  New  England,  are  the  penalties  for  not  duly  ob- 
serving them. 

As  the  magistrates  of  Plymouth  colony  ordered  such  days  in 
1628,  and  were  empowered  by  law  so  to  do,  in  1637,  it  is  implied 
that  a  penalty  was  affixed  there  to  the  violation  of  them,,  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  1650,^  every  person  neglecting  public  worship 
is  required  to  pay  lO^.  or  to  be  publicly  whipped.  As  this  worship 
appears  to  have  included  that  of  fasts,  thanksgivings,  and  lectures, 
a  corresponding  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  fine  for  not  keep- 
ing them.  In  1682,  « it  is  enacted  that  none  shall  presume  to  at- 
tend servile  worke,  or  labour,  or  attend  any  such  sports  on  such 
dayes,  as  arc  or  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court  for  humiliation  by 
fasting  and  prayer,  or  for  publicke  Thanksgiving,  on  penalty  of 

shillings."     The  sum  here  omitted  was  probably  10s,     The 

law,  just  described,  continued  in  force  till  the  annexation  of  Ply- 
mouth with  Massachusetts. 

As  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts  colony  had  authority  to  com- 
mand the  observance  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  they  had  like 
power  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  them. 

In  1646,^  the  ensuing  law  was  passed: — «  Whereas  the  ministry 
of  the  word  is  established  according  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  this  jurisdiction,  every  person  shall  duely  resort  and 
attend  thereunto,  respectively  on  the  Lord's  dayes  and  upon  such 
public  fast  dayes  and  dayes  of  thanksgiving,  as  are  to  be  gene- 
rally observed  by  appointment  of  authority."  This  law  required 
that  each  individual  unnecessarily  absent  from  such  public  meet- 
ings should  be  fined  5s,  It  will  be  perceived  here,  that  the  pe- 
nalty for  neglecting  public  worship  on  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  was 
equal  to  that  of  neglecting  like  service  on  the  Sabbath.  With 
such  a  regulation  Edward  Randolph  found  fault,  in  his  statement 
to  the  royal  council,  in  1676."  His  words  were,  "  Whoever  shall 
observe  Christmasse  day  or  the  like  festivity,  by  forbearing  to 
labour,  feasting,  or  other  way,  shall  pay  5s. ;  and  whosoever  shall 
not  resort  to  their  meetings  upon  the  Lord's  day  and  such  days  of 
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&8ting  and  thanksgiving  as  sfa^U  he  appointed  by  anthorit  j,  shall 
pay  5«.  No  days,  commanded  by  the  laws  of  Engltod^  to  be  ob- 
served or  regarded."'*'  How  long  such  a  fine  was  strictly  imposed, 
^l^annot  be  particularly  told  at  this  late  day.  It  was  evidently  in 
lorce,  however,  till  1780,  because  the  proclamations  for  fasts  and 
thanksgivings  to  this  year,  commanded  them  not  to  be  desecrated 
with  <<  servile  labour."  Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in 
Massachusetts,  all  fines,  as  well  aej  legislation,  about  these  religious 
occasions,  have  therein  ceased. 

During  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven,  they  laid  a  fine 
of  5««  for  each  omission  to  attend  worship  on  fast  or  thanksgiving 
days,  as  well  as  on  the  sabbath.^ 

With  regard  to  fines,  now  in  view,  Connecticut  pursued  the 
course  of  the  Bay  colony.  In  1650,  they  adopted  the  law  on  this 
subject  previously  enacted  by  Massachusetts.  A  penalty,  for  the 
violation  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  was  continued  longer  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  New  England.  In  1791,^ it  was  enacted 
that  there  should  be  abstinence  from  servile  labour  and  recreation 
on  these  occasions,  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  excepted,  on 
penalty  of  not  above  two  dollars  nor  less  than  one.  This  rule,  as 
is  readily  perceived,  did  not  tally  with  that  of  1650^  so  as  to  de- 
mand attendance  oh  worship.  It  also  m^de  an  exception  as  to 
public  posts  and  stages,  anciently  unknown  in  our  country.  Pro- 
hibitions of  the  kind  under  consideration  were  repealed  in  1833. 
From  this  year,  fasts  and  thanksgivings  have  been  reeommended 
by  thd  executive,  and  not  ordered  as  formerly. 

Belative  to  New  Hampshire,^  their  proclamations  for  such  sea- 
sons,- before  the  adoption  of  tbeur  present  constitution,  contained 
clauses  like  the  following: — <<  All  servile  work  and  recreation  are 
forbidden;"  but  subsequently,  instead  of  commanding,  they  ad- 
vised to  the  observance  of  these  days.f     Hence,  there  is  implicit 

*  The  aot  against  the  keeping  of  ChriBtmas  in  MasBaehusettB,  was  passed  in 
1659,  when  there  was  some  prospect  that  Charles  II.  woold  be  brought  to  his 
father's  throne.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1682.  It  is  probable  that,  from  the 
last  date,  the  annual  celebration  of  Noyember  6th,  so  far  as  it  had  declined  in 
New  England,  was  reriTed  and  eonttnned  to  be  obseryed  by  processions  of  boys 
and  young  men,  and  bonfires,  before  the  reyolution  of  1776.  Since  then,  till  forty 
years  past,  this  was  kept  np  by  bonfires,  and  is  now,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in 
Rhode  Island. 

f  In  reference  to  such  prohibitions,  there  was  a  singular  occurrence,  which  may 
haye  produced  a  legal  quesUon  of  no  small  interest  and  concern.  It  was  in  the 
town  of  Colchester,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  It  is  thus  described 
by  t}ie  priginal  record.     *' At  a  legal  Town  meeting,  held  in  Colchester,  October 
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evidenee  th^t  fines  were  reqai^  there  by  bv  for  aii  infringnBeiit 
on  fasts  and  thanksgiviDgs  prior  to  1T92,  but  not  aflenmrd^ 
.    Respecting  Rhode  Island,  thej  eppear  to  haro  had  no  fines  tot 
the.nbn-observanoe  of  these  re^gio1lS  ooeasiona,  nor  have  Yennofl^ 
and  Maine  since  ihej  becaine  States. 

6.  Periodieal  Obimnfonee. — A  qv^tion,  not  unfreqneiiilj  aaked, 
.  is,  When  did  fasts  and  dianks|piTing^  in  ^ew  England,  become 
periodical?  Bj  the  term  periodical,  as  here  sf^lied,  we  under- 
stand the  following : — ^When  did  fasts  begin  to  be  appointed  or  kept 
in  the  spring  of  everj  snccessiye  jear,  bj  order  ef  the  legin1atnre; 
and  thanksgivii^,  ,ih  like  manner,  in  the  fiill }  -For  an  answer  te 
these  inquiries  we  most  not  rel  j  Altogether,  as  seme  have,  on  what 
are  called  the  General  .Court  Records,  now  extant.  There  is  but 
a  soUtary  minnte,  and  this  rdatbre  to  land,  on  eMi  records. of 
Plymouth  colony,  for  the  first  three  years.  '  After  thia^  till  near  ' 
Ae  close  of  tWr  separate  Jjuisdiction,  the  designation  of  their 
lasts  and  thank^Tings  was  seldom  plaoed.  with  their  jegJslatJTe 
^transactions.  It  is  mattiMr  of  fiMt,  that  '^uch  days  were  appointed 
by  their  public  authorities  as  hare  no  mention  made  itt  then 
among  the  proceedings  of  these  i^rs.  Ho  legislatiTe  reeoids  of 
Jfassachusetts,  hetore  the  arriyal  ol^  Ooyemor*  Wintbrop  in  1680^ 
are  known  to  haye  been  preserved.  Those  of  them  which  succeed, 
fail  to  notice  a  number  of  &stB  and  thanksgivings,  the  observance 
of  which  was  enjoined  by  the  cinl  government.  Similar  facts  ap- 
ply to  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  Only  three  of  each  swtpf 
these  days  are  found  o.n  the  books  of  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly before  1650.  The  Journals  of  New  Haven  make  not  even 
a  reference  to  such  religious  occasions,  as  before  stated,  for  about 
eizteen  of  their  first  years.  But  other  sources  of  infprmaticn 
prove  that  there,  was  no  real  deficiency  of  this  kind.  The  printed 
laws  of  New  Haven  show  that  fasts  and  thanksgivings  were  com- 
mon with  them,  from  their  very  commencement  as  a  colony,  and 
had  all  the  conservative  restriction  of  the  Sabbath*     Who  oovld 

■ 

■  ■  .  ■     I      ■  ,  ■    .  ■  . .  .        1 .1  .. 

29,  1705,  it  was  Toied,  that  whertas  there  was  a  ThanksgiTing  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Thuredaj  of  NoTember,  and  our  present  oironmstanese  bdng 
mieh,  it  o$nnot  with  oonvenieney  be  attended  on  that  daj,  it  is  therefore  Toted  and 
'  Agreed  by  the  inhabitants  aforesaid,  oonelnding  the  thing  wiU  not  be  otherwajs 
than  well  resented  (or  ftiTorably  reoeiTOd),  that  the  seoond  Thursday  of  NoTembfr 
aforesaid  shall  be  set  apart  for  that  serrioe."  Long  and  accredited  tradition  has 
nniformlj  related,  that  this  suspension  of  a  weelc  was  to  afford  the  trader  of  th« 
place  an  opportunity  to  replenish  his  exhausted  articles  of  sweetening,  and  par- 
tieularly  that  of  molasses, — so  that  his  customers  might  not  fojrego  the  indulgeaes 
cf  their  taste  for  pumpkin  pies  and  other  similar  dainties. 
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reasonably  suppose,  that  for  such  {Jtriods,  so  deficient  in  Iking  re- 
corded as  to  fasti^  and  thanksgivings)  New  England  would  '^sfonaent 
to  deprive  themselves  of  these  interesting  seasons  ?  Na^|iei%on, 
correctly  acquainted  with  their  views,  desires,  habits,  and 'condi- 
tion. And  yet,  ifere  ^e  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  relying  alto- 
gether for  testimony,  in  the  present  case,  on  their  Genen^:  Gdurt 
journals,  we  should  conclude  that  they  did  thus  forget'  iheir 
obligations  to  God  and  to  some  of  their  best  influences  find  in- 
terests. ,  ' 

But.  here  the  inquiry  may  be 'made.  Why  were  the  registen  of 
their  legislative  doings  so  at  fault?  Several  causes  for  tlris  may 
be  assigned.  The  appointment  of  ^se  days  was  so  in  -  aceard- 
anee  with  the  opinions,  wishes,  and  practice  of  the  whole  Couiftry, 
there  was  no  call  for  a  special  record  to  be  made  of  them*  among 
the  transactions  of  the  legislature.  IS  a  parallel  case  of  ifiis  ]und 
be  asked  for,  it  may  be  found  in  the  total  omission  of  AOtioing 
such  an  appointment,  on  the  records  of  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  since  the  adoption  of  their  constitution  in  1780.  Anoflier 
cause  was,  that  after  deputies  or  representatives  in  PlyHio9ith4uid 
Massachusetts  mad^  a  part  of  their  legislatures,  they  were^t  often- 
times, not  in  session  so  as  to  unite  with  the  assistants  or  ootsmoij  in 
ordering  fasts  and  thanksgirings ;  and,  therefore,  a  reeor^  f«led 
to  be  made  Of  such  an  act  more  frequently  than  would  otherfrise 
have  been.  Besides,  when  the  representatives  were  iasesik^n  sea- 
sonably enough  to  participate  in  this  act,  they  sometimes  left  it  to 
the  direction  of  the  assistants.  In  omissions  of  this  sort,  we 
should  naturally  think,  that  the  periodical  fasts  and  thankijipvings 
would  be  more,  frequently  unnoticed  on  the  records^  because;  gene- 
rally known  and  expected,  than  those  of  more  special  occannipns  at 
other  parts  of  the  year.  If  the  query  is  put,  whether  the^  omis^ 
Sions  were  all  which  are  either  suspected  or  known,  we  reply  in 
the  n^ative.  There  must  have  been,  for  instance,  pai^ic^ar 
orders  for  the  emission  of  one-penny  pieces  of  the  Pme-Tree 
money  and  of  the  Good-Samaritan  shillings,  at  an  early  period,  tfom 
the  Massachusetts  mint.  But  no  orders  of  this  class  are  visible  on 
the  journals  of  General  Court.  In  view  of  the  preceding'. ccibsi- 
derations,  we  are  justified  in  not  restricting  the  number  of  fasts  %nd 
thanksgivings,  publicly  ordered  by  our  ancient  authorities,  to  the 
numerical  notices  of  them  on  the  pages  of  their  legislative  pro- 
ceedings. Indeed,  the  great  probability  is,  that  many  m^Ore.  of 
such  seasons  were  so  appointed  in  the  first  periods  of  New  Eng- 
land than  at  present,  though  this  position  is  not  oonfirmeA  by  ihe 

88 
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reoords  of  their  Ie^;id*tiiret.  ftn  opiiuoii  of  tbiB  kiiid  k  fimmad 
bj  the  &cty  that^  in  aoiiie  yeariy  vherein  these  iMju  m  meatioiked 
bjsaoh  feoords,  two  or  three  of  each  kind  were  kept  in  the  coom 
of  one  jear. .  Am  instanoee  on  this  pointy  MMseehpe^tti  jgnmeli 

«  fff^  two  fiuite  in  1689,  end  three  in  1664 ;  Wo  thioiksgiTingi  in 
1688,  and  two  in  1687.  These  were  distinct  from  those  often  ob- 
served by  'the  churches  either  indiridQanj  or  ooUectiyely.  '  A  die- 
poeitibn,  so  nianifested,  mnst  hare  been  cherished '  and  indi^ged 
from  the  remarkable  trials  and  delireranoei  experieneed  by.our 
fathers  in  their ^earlj  historj^^as  well  as  from  their  deep  fteling  of 
dependence  on  €k>d  and  oif  Aeir  obligations  to  him*  It  woiild.be 
abirard  to  cotyeotore  that  .t^  pilgrims  wpnld  keep  so  manj  ef 
these  seasons  in  one  year,  and  then  neglect  Atm  .altogether  ibr 

'  several  gnocessive  jears,  in  whidi  thej  are  not  once  allnded  to  bj 
their  legislatire  jonmab,  when  there  were  similar  calls  for  a  fiks 
observance  evefj  jear.  They  were  a  people  dyogeable  with  no 
siieh  inconsistency  u  here  im]^ied ;  not  eaten  iq>  with  a  lOal  for  a 
dotifnl  and  salutary  costom  at  one  period,  and  thte  entirely  ne» 
glectjid  ofi  it  at  anqthor.    Hence,  yr^  have  a  eonfimQiitioii  of  the 

.  rtatement,  that  we  dioold-not  make  np  omr  ndnds  solely  on  die-ei* 
istmg  Iq^latire  records  of  New  England,  as  to  the  nmnber  and 
dates  of  their  fasts  and  thanksgivings. 

Even  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  would  not  be  para- 
doxical to  ventnre  the  opinion,  that  such  religions  seasons  have 
been  periodical  from  the  founding  of  New  England. ;  Here  die 
question  occurs,  to  what  extent  do  legislative  journals  and  other 
coincident  proof  confirm  such  a  position  ?  By  the  Connecticut  re- 
cords of  General  Court,'*  it  appears  that  periodical  thanksgtviiigs, 
as  well  as  fasts,  b^an  to  be  designated  in  1650.  In  all  reasonable 
probability,  Massachusetts  would  not  come  short  in  this  respect ; 
for  she  was  looked  to  rather  as  an  example  than  otherwise*  The 
records  of  the  latter  colony^  so  far  as  preserved,  show  that  thanks- 
givings were  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1688, 1687, 1688, 1689, 1654, 
1666, 1659, 1662, 1665, 1666, 1667, 1669, 1670, 1672,  1678, 1676, 
1677,  1680, 1681,  1682,  1684,  etc.  Besides  these  festivml-dajs, 
the  representatives  left  the  matter  of  ordering  one  in  1648  to  the 
council ;  and  a  paper  shows  that  the  latter  body  did  designate 
another  in  1671,  of  which  no  mention  is  known  to  have  been  made 
elsewljiere.  !(  may  be  proper  to  state  that  there  were  other 
thanksgivings,  during  the  same  period,  ordered  at  dates  different 
from  those  of  such  days,  as  just  now  enumerated. 
With  regard  to  fasts,  designated  by  the  Massachusetts  anthoii- 
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ties  in  this  time,  though  they  were  more  in  number,  as  contained 
on  legislative  records,  than  thanksgivings,  jet  there  were  less  of 
them,  as  periodioal,  than  of  these  festivals.  But  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  propriety  of  confessing  human  unworthiness  and  inter- 
ceding for  Divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  pursuits 
of  the  sea^  and  other  avocations  of  community  in  the  vernal  sea- 
son, and  the  deep  religious  impression  of  our  fathers  that  they 
ought  not  to  omit  such  an  obligation,  force  upon  our  minds  the  in- 
ference, that  fasts  would  be  jeven  more  likely  to  be  appointed  for 
the  spring,  than  thanksgivings  in  the  fall.  It  is  very  probable, 
that,  if  the  regtdar  journal  of  the  assistants  or  council  had  been 
preserved,  it  would  have  supplied  a  large  part  of  the  vacancies,  as 
to  such  holy  days,  which  appear  in  the  foregoing  statements  and 
remarks.  For  this  assertion,  we  have  the  8ubse)S[uent  fact.  From 
the  fire  of  1747,  when  all  the  minutes  of  the  council  for  many  pre- 
vious years,  except  a  few  of  general  import,  were  destroyed,  to 
1765,  there  are  notices  of  seventeen  periodical  appointments  of 
thanksgivings,  as  well  as  the  same  numbet  of  periodical  fasts,  on 
the  journals  of  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  while  the  records  of 
the  geueral  court  contain  only  about  five  of  such  appointments  of 
each  kind.  The  reasons,  so  advanced  to  account  for  deficiencies 
of  this  sort  in  Massachusetts,  would  apply  to  similar  deficiencies- 
in  the  rest  of  New  England  jurisdictions.  At  this  point,  we  may 
ask  what  should  be  our  decision  on  the  question  brfbre  us  ?  We 
perceive,  that  we  ought  not  to  depend  altogether,  for  a  reply,  on  the 
General  Court  records  of  New  England  now  extant.  We  perceive 
from  the  journals  of  Connecticut,  that  fasts  and  thanksgivings  were 
periodical  there,  and,  from  the  same  authority  and  concurrent  rea- 
sons, were  very  probably  so  in  other  of  its.  adjacent  colonies,  by 
1650.  And  even  if  Connecticut  journals  did  not  afibrd  such  testi- 
mony, there  are  other  considerations,  which  forbid  the  surrender 
of  this  inference.  As  to  the  periodical  order  in  view,  before  the 
year  just  named,  we  are  left  to  judge  from  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  our  ancestors  as  well  as  from  their  recorded  practice. 
This  practice,  so  far  as  notice  of  it  has  come  down  to  our  know- 
ledge, implies  nothing  contrary  to  such  order,  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that,  in  several  in- 
stances, no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  when  actually  existing,  on  the 
registers  of  legislation,  strongly  intimate,  that  this  order  com- 
menced at  the  beginning  of  New  England. 

A  single  glance  at  the  character  and  condition  of  the  primitive 
,  colonists,  instantly  suggests  that  the  Puritans  would  almofit  as 
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soon  think  of  neglecting  to  CQltirate  the  ground  and  still  look  for 
a  harvest,  as  to  omit  a  public  fast  in  the  spring,  and  of  neglecting  to 
gather  in  the  abundance  of  thpir  fields  and  still  expect  to  be  fed, 
as  to  omit  the  appointment  of  a  thanksgiving  in  the  autumn;  This 
appears  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Hence,  may  we  iiot  reasonably  make  up  our  pinds, 
that  fasts  and  thanksgivings  have  been  periodical  from  the  first 
colonization  of  New  England  ? 

Kor  is  this  inference  invalidated  by  the  objection,  that  it  inrolves 
an  implication  contrary  to  the  cause  for  which  our  fathers  de- 
clined conformity  with  the  established  holy  days  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  The  truth  is,  had  they  kept  their  fasts  and  thanksgivings 
a  single  day  before  or  after  Passion  week  and  Christmas,  it  would 
have  broken  up  th^  association  of  the  mind  which  was  the  object 
of  their  alteration.  But  in  allowing  them  the  sweep  of  several 
weeks  for  such  days,  they  had  ample  scope  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
charge  of  making  a  distinction  without  any  difference. 

§2.  OBSERVANCE  BT  OTHER  STATES. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  notice  should  be  taken 
of  fasts  and  thanksgivings  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  in  such  portions  as  were  under  Episcopal 
discipline,  these  days  were  kept  there,  for  a  long  period,  according 
to  the  prescribed  form  of  the  English  established  church.  The 
Lent  and  Christmas  of  those  parts  of  our  country  were  to  them 
as  the  periodical  fasts  and  thanksgivings  of  the  Puritans.  Their 
other  similar  seasons  were  to  them,  in  some  respects,  like  the  ad- 
ditional ones  of  Congregationalists.  As  a  matter  of  general  con- 
cernment to  all  the  British  American  colonies,  they  were,  as  pre- 
viously expressed,  required  by  the  law  of  England,  passed  1606, 
to  keep  an  annual  thanksgiving  on  the  fifth  of  November,  to  com- 
memorate the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  It  was  subse- 
quently enacted  by  the  Parliament,  that  there  should  be  a  fast  for 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and,  also,  a  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  and 
accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  every  successive  year. 
While  these  laws  were  complied  with  in  our  Episcopal  colonies, 
they  seem  to  have  been  neglected,  as  to  their  religious  observance, 
by  the  nonconformists  of  New  England.  In  the  year  1661,  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  incorporated  the  two  last  enactments  with 
their  laws.**  Besides,  when  any  great  event  transpired  in  England, 
either  joyful  or  sorrowful,  orders  were  received  thence  by  the  colo- 
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nists  of  our  countryy  till  the  revolation  of  our  independence^  to 
keep  thankfl^yings  or  fasts,  which  was  accordingly  and  punctually 
done* 

In  addition,  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  ordered  by  provincial  and 
national  congresses,  have  beeik  observed  throughout  the  XTnion. 

Having  thus  cleared  our  way  of  these  more  general  particulars, 
we  will  now  look  at  individual  sections  of  our  republic  In  none 
of  these  have  the  periodical  fasts  of  Kew  England  ever  been  ap- 
pointed by  public  authorities.*  Such  occasions  have  been  ob- 
served by  various  denominations  of  dissenters  therein,  whenever 
the  exigencies  of  the  ten^poral  and  spiritual  condition  of  them- 
selves, or  neighbourhood,  or  country,  seemed  to  require.  Othe^ 
denominations,  who  conform  with  the  rituals  of  their  respective 
churches,  have  had  their  holy  days  in  the  spring  and  winter  and 
other  established  seasons. 

As  to  annual  thanksgivings,  like  those  of  New  England,  the 
only  States  which  are  known  by  the  writer  to  have  had  them  ap- 
pointed by  their  chief  magistrates,  are  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  They  have  been  observed  in  New 
Jersey  for  not  less  than  a  half-century.  They  began  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York,  in  1819,  and  have  been 
so  continuedf  till  th6  present  year.  For  ten  years  they  have  been 
kept  in  Michigan ;  for  six  years  in  Ohio ;  and  for  three  or  four  in 
Indiana.  In  these  States,  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  thanks- 
giving is  less  and  Christmas  more  observed,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  New  England.  As  a  substitute  for  thanksgiving, 
in  the  States  which  do  not  keep  it,  are  Christmas  and  other  similar 
seasons.  The  manner  of  observing  these,  as  described  by  Lucian 
Minor,  Esq.,  relative  to  Virginia,  has  a  particular  application  to 
nearly  all  such  States.  His  language  i^ — ^<  Christmas,  a  four  days' 
holiday,  maintains  here  its  old  English  character  of  festivity,  being 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  your  November  thanksgiving.  Those 
four  days  and  one  day  each  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  are  the 
only  stated  holidays  among  us,  and  these  are  enjoyed  by  all 
colours  and  conditions,  who  choose,  but  mostly  by  all  of  the  slaves." 

Since  these  remarks  were  made,  in  1841,  for  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  there  has  been  an  increasing  inclination,  in  our  Re- 

*  The  Dutch  goyemment  of  New  York  appointed  a  fast  to  M  kept  March  4th, 
1648-^,  on  account  of  Indian  troubles ;  and  a  thankegiying  to  be  obserred  Sep- 
tember 6th,  1645,  for  restoration  of  peace. 

fThe  Executiye  of  New  York  State,  howeyer,  designated  a  general  Fast  for  the 
month  of  ApriL  1841. 


]MUie»  for  the  oYmetrmee  o£  umiia}  thanksgiTiiigs.  The  ensuing 
SMkfte*  were  noted,  as  complying  with  snob  a  enstom  in  die  jeus 
whidi  soooeed  them: — Eentuoky,  1842;  GeQrgiml848;  Ifissonri 
MdMarybmd,  1844;  UlincHS,  1845;  Lomsisns,  18M ;  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Mississippi^ Tennessee,  Iowa,  Wisoonsin,  Arkansas, 
]lorida»  1847.  So  did  the  Territory  of  Oregon  in  the  year  last 
Mmed.  The  oities  of  Oharleston,  B.  0.,  Satannah,  Mobile,  and 
Washington  kept  a  similar  festiyal,  1845.  In  1861,  there  were  not 
more  than  three  out  of  enr  thirty  States,,  who  failed  to  imitate  the 
&thers  of  New  En^and  in  so'  pleasant  and  desirable  a  practice. 
.  BaTing  thus  trayelled  oyer  the  diversified  course  of  oar  inquiry, 
W9  are  reminded  of  the  long-cohtiaaed  oostoaoDi,  wldeh  originated 
hi.  religiom  opinions  of  yarioos  shades  and  tendenmes.  Whatever 
be  the  forms  or  tknes  of  worship  associated  with  these  customs,  to 
sa<»red  a  service— if  dutifolly  performed^u  alike  beneficial  in 
promoting  humility  for  our  sixial  deficiencies,  and  gratitnte  for  oar 
nomeroos  mercies ;  in  exalting  the  mind  to  God  while  an  inhaMt- 
ant  of  earth,  and  the  soul  to  heaven,  when  disenthralled  firom  its 
cUy^y  tenement.  Blessed  indeed  are  they  who  so  oeounime'  with 
JBha  in  public,  as  to  be  partakers  id  Lis  sanctifying  presence  in 
private,  and,  hereafter,  to  be  filled  with  His  fulness  for  ever. 
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U.  ft.  686w 
BfileTitftinim  ft.  402. 

NarboneoBe  ft.  689. 
Neoo8B8arienBe  ft.  814. 
Niosuram  ft.  826.. 


nroxx  OF  cotmons. 
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OBoeziM  a.  598. 

IL  a.  581. 

Palmare  ▼.  Bomantm  IV. 

nLa.589. 

a.  59i7. 

rV.  a.  688. 

V.  a.  686. 

VI.  a.  688. 

Va  a.  640. 

Pariaieiifle  UL  a.  557.  ' 

y.  a.615. 
Patriou  a.  456. 

a.inoert 

• 

VIIL  a.  658. 

a.692. 

IX.  a.  655. 
X-  a.  656. 

* 

XI.  a.  675. 

X 

Xn.  a.  681. 

Regease  a.  489. 

XIII.  a.  688. 

Bemense  a.  625  (-68a) 

XIV.  a.  684. 

Jtamamun  a.  884  (-898.) 

XV.  a.  688. 

a.  465. 

XVL  a.  698. 

La.  499. 

XVII.  a.  694. 

Ui.  (lY.)  a.  501. 
IV.  (UL)  a.  502. 

TruHanmn  ▼.  Cozistantinopolitani 
69^. 

BotomagenBe  a.  650. 

Turonionm  L  a:  460. 

, 

ILa.567. 

SardioeoM  a.-M^ 

Val«ntinam  a.  874. 

Tairaoonense  a.  516. 

Valletanam  a.  524. 

TauinanM  a.  401. 

Vasense  L  a.  442. 

Taoritaniim  ▼.  ISironioilBi. 

n.  a.  529. 

TekptalM  fc  41& 

Venetiovm  a.  465. 

CHRONOLOGIGAL  INDEX. 


0«r  Saviour  bom  f»iir  yeart'  before  the  rvlgsr  era,  and  in  the  year  4709  of  tiie 

Julian  Period— Cmeified.  A.  D.  f4. 


A.D. 


/coiaefi  JmKtf0nF9m 


^f  SccL  iJjfu^ttf 


20 

Angnstiis,  d.  14. 
.  nberiiis,  d.  87.            ^ 

80 

' 

40 

* 

CaUgula,  d.  4a 
Claadina,  d..84. 

^0 

r. 

Nero,  d.  8a' 

^                                       '                                                         * 

80 

* 

Peter  and  Paul,  martyrt  ai  Boom. 

Oalba,d.89. 

70 

Titus,  d.  81.       * 

■ 

80 

a                    • 

Shepherd  of  Heraaa. 

90 

Domitian,  d.  9a 

< 

Nerrm,  d.  Oa 

CleBent^'biihop  of  B«M. 

Tnjan,  d.  117. 

« 

100 

, 

110 

• 

lignatius,  bishop  of  Antioeh,  a  116. 

XXv 

Hadrian,  d.  ISa 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hier^»olis  in  PhiTgi*' 

120 

• 
Justin  Martyr,  d.  165. 

180 

Antoninus  Pius,  d.  161. 

The  Gnostics  Marcion  and  Barilides. 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Antiooh. 

140 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  a  167. 

160 

• 

Montanufr— The  Montanista. 
Anioet,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Hegesippus,  ecclesiastical  historian. 
Gelsus,  against  the  Christian  religion. 

180 

Soter»  bishop  of  Rome. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  philosopher,  d. 

Claudius  Apollinarius,  bp.  of  Hierapolis* 

180. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis. 
Bardesanes,  the  Gnostio. 

170 

Eleutherus,  Roman  bishop. 
Dioi^jTsius,  bishop  of  Corinth. 
Tlieophilus,  bishop  of  Antioeh. 
177.  Irenttus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  d.  208. 

180 

Goounodus,  d.  192. 

Pantffinus,  catechist  in  Alexandria. 
Tertullian  at  Carthage. 
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Sitt&rieal  Eventa. 


60.  Presbyters,  (^pt 0j3vf  f  poe^c^oaKMCo^i)  an  order  for  the  management  of  church 

affairs. — ^Baptism  by  immersion.— Confession  of  belief  made  at  baptism. 
60.  Deacons. — Deaconesses. — Meetings  of  Christians  in  priTate  houses. — Daily 
meetings  for  dirine  serrioe. — Daily  instruction  by  player,  singing,  and 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament — Exclusion  of  unworthy  members  Arom  ,the 
church. — LoTe-feast  connected  with  the  communion.- 
70.  Common  care  for  the  poor. — Contributions  to  other  churches.^— Church  of- 
ficers carry  on  their  fbrmer  occupations. — The  Ebionites  use  unleaToned 
bread  in  the  supper. — Choice  to  church  offices  usually  by  church  officers  and 
the  churches'. 
80.  Particular  days  selected  for  the  worship  of  God. — The  keeping  of  Sunday. — 
Consecration  to  church  offices  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. — The  celebration 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath  by  the  Jewish  Christians  continued. — The  yearly 
feasts  of  the .  Jews  (pasaoVer  and  pentecost)  continue  among  the  Jewish 
ChristiaBS.-^— One  of  the  presbyters  presides  m  the  college  of.  presbyters. 
90.  Country  churches  with  their  o^  officers. 

100.  Reading  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  churches. 

110.  The  communion  connected'  with  the  meetings  for  dirine  serrice,  particularly 
with  those  on  Sunday. — Catechumens. — I^eparation  for  baptism  by  fasting 
uid  prayer. — Growing  importance  of  the  president  in  the  college  of  pres- 
byters.   ' 

120.  The  celebration  of  marriages  brought  into  connection  with '  the  church. — 
Heathen  Christians  begin,  to  celebrate  tJie  yearly  feasts,  but  with  altered 
^ews.^Voiuli'tary  offerings  (yfpoij^opcu)  at  tiie  celebration  of  the  commu- 
liion.     Traces  of  a  separation  of  diyine  seryice  into  twa  parts. 

1801  In  divine  sendee  the  Scriptures  are  explained  and  applied  bjr  the  minister. — 
Then  follows  a  simple  celebration  of  the  supper. — The  deacons  carry  the 
elements  to  the  absent  members. 

140.  The  Scrip ttires  and  church,  fathers  are  read  in  diTine  service. — ^Epistolary 
correspondence  between  churches  (formatce}. — Formula  of  baptism  as 
generally  prevalent  mentioned  in  Justin  Martyr. 

160.  During  the  persecutions  the  Christians  hold  their  meetings  in  retired  places. 
— laying  on  of  hands  in  baptism. — Difference  about  the  celebration  of  the 
pas^ov^r  between  the  <Mriental  and  occidental  churched. — ^Infant  baptism. — 
Those  that  havis  been  regenerated  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the 
church  hy  baptism. 

160.  First  appearance  of  iraildiAgs  Appropriated  to  public  worship. — Polyoarp  has 
a  conferenee  with  Anioetus  6a  the  disagreement  respecting  the  passover. 
— ^Iihages  and  pictures  in  the  houses  of  Chri8tians.-^Weekly  or  monthly 
collections  in  the  meetings  for  public  worship,  for  the  poor  and  the  sick. — 
Special  fasts  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  distress. — The  use  of  the  sign  of 
tiie  cross  in  all  the  actions  ai^d  events  of  life. — Transfer  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday.  < 

170.  Catechists.— Coniest  about  the  passover  in  Asia  Minor. — Deaconesses,  who 
are  widows  above  sixty  years  old,  receive  the  usual  ordination. — In  the 
Lord'd  supper,  tiie  common  bread,  and  wine  mingled  with  water,  were  used. 
— images  of  Christ, among  the  heretics. — The  deaconesses  are  consulted  in 
the  celebration  of  marriage.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  partake  of  the 
Lord's  supper  with  each  other.-^Abrenuntiatio  at  baptism  and  trine  im- 
mersion.— More  definite  form  given  to  the  confessions  made  at  baptism. — 
Easter-eve  and  Whitsuntide  favourite  times  for  administering  baptism  in 
the  whple  church.-— Celebration  of  Easter-night  by  vigils. — Festival  of 
fifteen  days  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide. — Catholic  epistie  o^  Dionysius  of 
Corinth. 

180.  The  Christian  custom  of  burying  the  dead.  Church  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead  immedia^ly  after  death  and  on  its  anniversaries' — Among 
the  Catholics  the  diyision  of  the  form  of  worship  into  twa  parts  is  the 
universal  custom. — Tertullian  opposed  to  infknt  baptism. — The  heretics  on 
their  entrance  into  the  Cathoud  church  are,  in  Asia  Minor  and  North 
Africa,  agsin  bsptited;  in  Rome,  they  are  treated  as  penitents. — In  the 
oriental  church  <^vine  setTioe  on  the  sabbath,  and  no  fasts. 
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CfiKOirOLOaiCAL   INDIX. 


A.D. 


Roman  Smp$rort. 


Bitl^pt,  Bed,  Offieen^  md  WriUn, 


18a 


190 


200 


210 


220 


280 


240 


250 


260 


270 


Periiiuu^  d.  198. 


Septliiiiiis  BeTerot,  d.  211. 


CaraoalU,  d.  217. 
Maoriimu,  d.  218. 
HdiogabftluB,  d.  222. 

Alexander  Serenis,  d.  285. 


BlaximoB  Um  ThnbUo,  d.  288. 


Gordianos  III.  d.  244. 
Philip  the  Arabian,  d.  249. 
Beoiua  Trajanua,  d.  251. 


Trebonianus  Gallns  L  d.  253. 
GalluB  Volufiianus,  d.  258. 
Valerian,  d.  260. 

GallienoB,  d.  268. 

Claudius  Gothious,  d.  270. 

Aurelianns,  d.  275. 

Tacitus,  d.  276. 
Aurelius  Probus,  d.  282. 


Victor,  biihop  of  Bom*,  d.  202. 
Clemens,  oatechist  in  Alexandria* 
Gaius,  presbjter  in  Rome. 
Polyoratee,  bldiop  of  ^kkeras. 


Zephyrhius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  218. 
btedust  in 


208.  Origea,  oat 

Demetrius,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  4.  882^ 


228.  Origen,  ordained  presbyter  at  Ca- 

sarea. 
Hippolitus,  bishop. 
Ongen  flees  to  Cassarea  in  Psiestane. 

288.  Heraclns,  bishfip  of  Alexandria. 
Julius  AMoanuB. 


Bionjsius,    head   of    the    eatechetioal 

school  in  Alexandria. 
Minucius  Felix,  a  lawyer  in  Rome. 
244.  Gregory  Thaumaturg^us,  bishop  of 

Neo-CsBsarea,  d.  270. 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  d.  265. 
248.  Cyprian,  bp.  of  Carthage,  d.  258. 


Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  251. 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  252. 
NoTatian. 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Stephanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  253-257. 
Firioilianus,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia,  d.  269. 

254.  Origen  d. 

Sixtus  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  258. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  270. 
SabelUus. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioohf 
265-269. 

Commodianus. 

Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  275. 

Mani.  d.  277. 

Eutychianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  283. 

Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre. 


GHftOirOLOGICAL  IKDK.  ^1 


Biitorical  Events. 


180.  In  the  Romish  church  and  other  places  of  the  West,  fasts  on  the  Sabbaths — 
ilttempts  to  detenune  the  day  of  Christ's  birth.  Perhaps  a  celebtation 
of  it  in  Egypt  (? ) — In  the  churehee  an  altar  and  pnlpit  Tpnlpiiom,  sog- 
gestns.) — The  omce  of  readers.  The  performance  ef  particular  penances 
by  the  penitents. 

190.  Images  of  Christ  among  the  heathen.— Symbolioal  rites  in  baptism.— Anoint- 
ing after  baptism. — Use  of  milk  aiid  hon^.-T-Kiss  of  peace. — The  laying 
on  of  hands  as  •  concluding  aot»  regarded  as  particularly  important. — 
Cont^  between  the  Christiana  of  Asii^  Minor  and  of  Rome  respecting  the 
celebration  of  the  passoTer. — 197.  Victor  of  Rome  withdraws  from  the 
fellowship  of  ^e  Cluristians  of  Asia  Minor. — The  college  of  the  presbyters 
still  exists  in  subordinate  conn^tion  with  the  bishop. 

200.  Pnblio  discussions  upon  the  baptism  of  heretics  in  North  Africa. — Communipu 
in  priTkte  houses  in  North  Africa.— The  birthday  of  the  martyrs  celebrated. 
' — A  house  of  public  worship  in  Edessa. 

210.  IntroductioA  'of  Old  Testament  ideas  of  a  particular  priesthood  into  the 
Christian  church. — The  clergy,  as  a  body,  called  xXi^pof,  tkrfpixoi,  ordo,  in 
distination  from  iht  %aot^  pUb9.  laid, — The  catechumens  Prided  into  classes 
by  Origen. 

220.  Choice  of  bishop  by  the.  prorincial  bishops  in  connection  with  the  aifjaoent 
churches. — The  symbol  of  baptism,  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  Lord's  grayer, 
and  some  church-songs  kept  concealed  from  the  catechumens. 

280.  Origen  gare  theological  instruction  in  Csesarea  in  Palestine. — Hlppolytus 
writeb  upon  the  disagreement  of  the  East  and  West  in  respect  to  sabbatical 
fasts,  aiM  the  oentest  About  the  passoTor. — Composed  a  eaMn  p69chaUa. — 
Of^sers  -of  infant  baptism  in  Egypt. — Candidates  for  baptism  exorcised. 
Consecration  of  the  water. — Houses  of  public  worship  become-  more  fre- 
quent.— ThO'Clevgy  are  not  permitted  to  become  guar^ans,  or  to  engage  in 
any  worldly  business. — The  churehes  provide  for  the  support  of  their  clergy. 
.Comparison  of  the  Christian  clergy  with  the  Jewish  priests,  j^piscopus^ 
Qnmmus  sacerdos,  Presbyter!  assSacerdotes,  Biaconi  or  Clerici  (generally) 
saLevitn: 

240.  Infant  communion  in  Africa,  afterward  also  in  the  East. — Clinic  baptism. 
— The  laying  of  hands  on  the  newly  baptized  begins  to  be  regarded  as  the 
appropriate  act  of  none  but  the  bishop. — The  communion  is  extended  to 
the  sick  and  dying. — Frequent  and  large  ohnrch  edifices.— ProTincial  synods 
common  in  Africa  and  proconsular  Asia.  The  whole  body  of  the  eler^ 
f|nd  the  people  participate  in  fhem. — Contests  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
in  Rome  and  Afridk — Suh^eacons.  Acolyths.  Exorcists.  Ostiarii. — 
Doctores  audentium  in  Africa.— CypHan  consults  with  the  presbyters  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  ohureh.  Sometimes  the  adyiioe  of  the  whole  churc^.is 
asked. 

250.  Easter-fabbath  a  common  fast-day  in  the  church. — Libelli  pads  numerously 
distributed  by  the  oonfrssors.— The  people  take  part  in  the  elections  to  the 
church  offices,  pai^icularly  ip  the  election  of  bishops  and  presbyters. — The 
bishop  nominates  the  lower  elergy. — Pope,  title  of  illustrious  bishops. — 
Synods  in  respect  to  penitents  in  Asia  Minor.^Triumph  of  the  Episcopal 
orer  thie  Presbyttrial  system.^— Gregory  Thaumaturgus  permits  banquets 
to  be  introduced  into  the  festiTals  In  honour  of  the  martyrs. — ^262.  Infant 
baptism  at  the  Council  of  Carthage  declared  to  be  necessary.  AnoinUng 
at  baptism  required  by  Cyprian. — 258.  Stephen*  of  Rome  withdraws  fellow- 
ship from  the  Christians  of  Asia  Bffinor  on  account  of  the  baptism  of  iiere- 
tics.~<Two  councils  in  North  Africa  confirm  the  old  African  principles  uj^n 
the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  heretics ;  on  this  account  Stephen  excommu- 
nicates the  North  Africans. — The  African  synod,  in  the  autumn  of  250, 
declare  in  favour  of  the  customs  of  tiie  African  church. 

260.  The  practice  of  cheering  Uie  preacher  during  the  deliTery  of  his  sen^on. — 
The  Lord's  supper  has  become  more  complicated  and  splendid. 

270.  Fixed  formularies  for  the  administration  of  this  rite  are  formed.— Cata- 
logues of  the  members  of  the  church  and  pf  Christians  that  haTO  died  are 
kept 


onovoLOQioAi:!  iniz. 


A.D. 


Bkkopi^  Bed  OfUfn^  mtd  WrUtn. 


S90 


800 


810 


m 


880 


840 


860 


A^rvlfau  Cam,  nfeBlirith  C»- 

riBvi,d,M8. 
Niim«iiAniis,  ,d.  284. 
IMoeUtiMifrith  Matlmirti,  from 

286  to  80$,  iMtato  for  tko 

•mporon- Qaloniis  md  Ctan- 

•UotbM  Chloru. 


I"— 


806.  Conataatiiv  pUoriM,  d. 
fTtrmtanrtiit,  If MMBttiHi  Maiiiii- 

aiiiit,  Qoloviu,  Sovoilu,  and 
Mariwtn,  wplara. . 

807.  Sererns  d.  Boooeodtd  Vj  U- 
dnhu. 


Mtt^mlMVd* 

811.  GidMrina.  d. 

812.  M  aztathia,  d. 
818.  MartMliwa^  d. 


Loebiiiia,  d.824* 

ConsUntine  sole  emperor,  d.  887. 


ConsUntine  IL  d.  840. 
Constandus,  d.  8G1. 
Constans,  d.  850. 


Pliriiia  aad  Thoognoataa  im  Aliuiidria. 
Galna,  bbhop  or  Bom,  d.  296. 


PampUltaa,  ftaOL  in  Oflmreia. 
liarodUnv,  \Mkap  oT  Rome,  d.  801 
Litioiaa  aad  Dorodiana,  PNa.  InAittloelu 


FMar,  bUop  of  Almmdrla,  d.811. 
Marodtam,  Uahof  of  Bom,  d.  809. 

Arnf Mtw,  i?tiitffr  fa  fliooa- 

Xoaablu,  hbiag  of  Bmm,  811. 

llelohiadea,  Uahop  of  Bmo,  d.  814. 


AlaoEOBdar.  UAod  of  Alteandii^ 
Bjlveatar^  Uahop  of  Bom%  d.  886. 

Arina  la  Alozaadiia,  dl  886. 
Bnaebhia,  bialiqp  of  Cmaaroa  in  Palie- 

tine,  d.  840. 
Eosebias,  bishop  of  Nicomedia. 
Eostathios,  bishop  of  Antiooh. 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Constaatiiiople. 
Athanasins,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  d.  878. 


Javenons. 

MarouA,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  88(1 

Julias  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  862. 

Maoarios,  Sen.  et  Jon. 

Julius  Firm.  Matemus. 

Qregorias,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

842.  Maoedonius,  bishop  of  Constaati- 

nople. 
Ensebius,  bishop  of  Emesa,  d.  860. 
Leontius,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
Hilarius,  bishop  of  PietaTiam,  d.  868. 


Liberius,  bishop  of  Borne,  852-65  and 

58-66. 
Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  855-58. 
Cjrill,  bishop  of  Jerosalem,  d.  886. 
Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona. 
Hilary,  Dea.  Luoiferit. 


QHBONOLOGICAL  DmEX.  628 


HUtorieal  Events, 


}.  Infant  baptism  common  among  the  Persian  Christians. 

}.  Pamphilus  establishes  a  theological  school  in  Cesarea. — The  chorch  year 
begins  wi^  Easter  festival. — Attempt  to  introduce  images  into  the  chnrohes. 

D*  Peculiar  dress,  of  the  clergy. — Beginning  of  sacred  hermeneatics. — The 
beginnings  oC  the  school  at  Antioch.-^05.  The  Council  of  Elrira  forbids 
images  in  churches. — The  splendid  church  in  Nicomedia  destroyed.— The 
council  at  Elvira  eigoins  sabbatical  fasts,  censures  the  irregularities  in  the 
Jkeeping  of  vigils,  and  tiqiits  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide  to  pne  day. — In  the 
Itomii^  ohurcn  the  beginning  of  an  eighty-four  years*  Easter  cycle. — The 
council  at  Elvira  determines  the  duration  of  the  catechumenate.~-«The 
practice  of  sending  consecrated  bread  as  a  sign  of  ohnrch  fellovrship. — The 
subterranean  vaults  of  Rome  (catacombs)  used  for  Christian  burial-places. 
— Christian  emblems,  pictures,  carving  on  the  coffins,  and  Aineral-lallipB  in 
the  niehes  ol^  the  iralls.  « 

3.  The  council  at  Aries  gives  laws  respecting  the  baptism  of  heretics. — Churches 
are  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. — The  order  of  rural  bishops 
in  most  places  suppressed. — Regular  division  of  the  penitents  into  classes. 
— Easter  cycle  of  nineteen  years;  perhaps  established  by  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea.— Church  in  Tyre  built  by  PauUhus. 

0.  Establishment  of  the  canonical  age  for  bishops  and  of  seven  as  the  number 
of  deacons. — Exclusion  of  such  as  had  received  clinic  baptism  from  the 
rank  of  clergy. — GScumenical'  synods. — Laws  against  taking  those  who  have 
been  penitents  and  neophytes  into  church  offices. — Fixed  regulations  re- 
specting the  number  and  time  of  Vhe  provincial  synods. — Altars  mostly-  ef 
wood. — Censtantine  and  his,  mother  very  active  in  building  churches  in  Asia 
and  Europe. — The  church  of  St  Sophia  built— :^everal  basilicsB  are  granted 
to  the  Chrietians. — 821.  (In  Inarch  and  June)  decrees  of  Constantino  in 
respect  (o  Uie  observance  of  Sunday.  His  orders  respecting  the  army. 
Law  for  the  religious  observance  of  Friday. — 825.*  The  Nicene'  Council 
erdains  a  uniform  celebration  of  the  passover  for  the  churches,  '^nd  com- 
mits to  the  Alexandrians  the  calculation  of  Easter.-r-Celebrkkdon  of  a  festi- 
val of  the  Ascension. — Four  clanses  of  catechumens. — Arius,  a  writer  of 
sacred  songs. — In  the  public -worship,  particular  prayers  for  catechumens, 
,  energumens,  and  penitents. 

0.  Archpresbyters.  Archdeacons.  Favourite  division  of  churches  into  three 
parts — ante-temple,  nave,  and  bema  or  sanctuary. — At  the  feast  of  Epiphany 
the  celebratiim  of  the  passover  is  announoed.  The  oriental  eighth  of  Whit- 
suntide a  general  martyr  festivals — Supplications  ^or  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead. — The  pretended  discovery  of  the  cross  in  the  Holy  Lankl 
promoted  the  superstition  about  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

0.  BiiUiops  aud  emperors  exert  an  important  influence  upon  chUrch  elections. — 
941,  Decision  upon  the  rights  of  provincial  synods.  New  restrictions  upon 
'the  country  bishops. — 844.  Decision  upon  the  passage  of  the  bishop  through 
the  different  grades  of  the  clergy.  The  Installation  of  country  bishops 
prohibited.— Images  in  many  oriental  churches. — 841.  Decision  in  Aatioch 
tipon  the  celebratioi^  of  the  passover. — Festival  of  the  Maccabees  in  Syria. 
— Anniversary  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  churches. — 
Celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  in  Rome  (on  the  26th  of 
December.) — The  ceremonies  before  and  at  baptism  have  become  compli- 
cated. Anointing  before  and  after  baptism.  The  changing  of  the  nsme 
at  baptism  is  practised.  The  delaying  of  baptism  a  somewhat  general  fault, 
particularly  of  the  oriental  churchee. 

0.  Church  singers.  In  the  East  the  emperors  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  bema. 
— .£rius  urges  to  a  reformation  of  life  in  the  church,  and  is  particularly  op^ 
posed  to  distinction  of  rank  in  the  church. — In  Qangra,  Sunday  fasts  pro- 
hibited.— The  heathen  calends  of  January  kept  among  the  Christians  as  a 
fast-day. — Responsive  singing  introduced  by  the  monks  into  the  church  of 
Antioch. — Hilarius  of  Pictavium  a  writer  of  hymns. — Liturgies  are  writ- 
ten  (?)  Preparatory  exorcism  on  the  days  previous  to  baptism  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem. — ^JSrius  attacked  the  false  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
for  the  dead.  / 
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TftliBtiaUa  H.  d.  892. 
Tlieodofhii  in  the  East 


992.  Theodoeivi  sole  emporor,  d. 
89&. 


L 


t78. 

«s  SteUoo,  d.  tfO. 
orAindlflte,d.*410. 

I,  Wihtp  ff  ffimfftiirHi,i!  Iftf 
Ubp  or  Bmm^  d.  181 


STJ' 


•rifltovi. 


t9l. 
400. 
d. 


d.979. 
Orefiiy,  birtig  tf  ir>wi,  C 
Mutia,  bUke^  tf  fWo^,  d. 
AmpldloeklM,  \Mkap  tf 

aflor  894. 
Diodonis,  bp.  of  Tamo,  d.  oboot  890. 
Ambroeo,  biebop  of  MilM,  d.  897. 
niiUstriiu,  bisbop  of  Brizia. 
Gregory  Nodeoicii,  .Uohop  of  OonsCan- 

tinople,  d.  891. 
Didymas,  preeidoot  of  tbe  oaloehetietl 

sobool  At  Alesoadna,  d.  896. 
Jorian,  monk  in  Borne, 
ApolUnario,  bisbop  of  Laodiooa. 
Siricius,  bisbop  of  Eono,  d.  IHW. 
TboophUas,  bp.  of  Alexandria^  d.  418. 
Johannes  Chiyaosteaa.     880.  Prcs.  in 

Antiooh.    898.  Bisbsp  of  jQonstan- 

tinople,  d.407. 
Asterins,  bishop  of  A  ■suit 
SoTorianns,  bidMp  of  Qabala»  d.  after 

408. 


Aogofttino,  bishop  of  Hij^M^  d.  480. 

Theodoms.  bp  of  Moporootia,  d.  429. 
Palladios  the  Yonngor,  bishop  of  As- 

pona,  d.  before  481. 
SeToms  Bndeleehins. 
Chkudehtius,  bisbop  of  Brizia. 
Anastasios  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  402. 
Snlpitias  Sorams,  pceab.  d.  420. 
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i60.  A  special  burial  service. — Solemnization  ^f  Minerals.  Aoym  i^iro^eot,  par- 
ticularly in  the  East. 

•60.  Itinerant  presbyters  appointed  in  the  place  of  oountry  bishops. — Theological 
school  at  Edessa. — The  teaching  of  heathen  literature  in  Christian  schools 
forbidden  by  Julian.  He  'establishes  a  Christian  instituti<yn  afterward 
among  the  heathen. — The  of^ce  of  oeconomus '  (steward  of  the  church. )-~ 
Benevolent  institutions  of  every  kind  proceeding  itom  the  church,  in  thd 
cities  and  in  the  country,  particularly  in  the  East  ^-Western  churches  be- 
gin to  lose  their  ImportAnce. — Altars  built  of  stone. — Church  laws  for  the 
celebration  of  Sunday,  the  sabbath  and  the  quadrigesima. — Julian  cele- 
brates Epiphany  in  Vienna.  Martyr-festivals,  with  vigils,  very  frequent. 
I)ies  statipnum  (stationary  days)  continue  to  be  kept  in  Egypti  Asia  Minor, 
Constantinople,  and  in  other  places. -^ImperSa;!  pardons  granted  at  Easter. 
— ^uneil  of  Laodicea  forbids  the  singittg  of  apocryphal  psalms  in  the 
churches  and  the  holding  of  love-feasts  iU  the  churches. — Basilius,  a  pro- 
moter of  responsive  singing  in  the  churches. — ^Ephraem  composes  church 
hymns. — The  practice  of  carrying  consecrated  bread  as  though  it  possessed 
magical  powers. — The  composition  of  little  doxologies  by  the  Anti-Arians 
is  opposed  in  Cappadocia. — The  office  of  copiatsB. — The  practice  of  crown- 
ing newly-married  people  with  wreaths,  of  vailing  the  bride,  etc.  retained. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  fbrbids  improper  usages  at  weddings  and  th^cele- 
bration'.of  marriage  in  the  time  of  the  quadragesimal  fasts. 

70.  Heathen  temples  are  converted  i^to  Christian  churches. — During  the  Great 
Week  in  Cappadoda  daily  morning  and  evening  service. — A  local  festival  in 
Alexandria  in  commemoration  of  the  earthquakes. — Epiphany  the  time  for 
baptism  in  the  East-^Basil  of  .Csssarea  a  zealous  liturgist. — Ambrose  trans- 
fers Responsive  sin^ng  to  the  churches  of  the  West,  composes  hymns  for 
the  church,  and  does  away  the  love-feasts. — The  chapels  of  the  martyrs  are 
used  for  burying-places  in  Cappadocia. — Christian  family-vaults. 

80.  Church  ixdtxot.-^Christian  poor-houses  and  hospitals  in  It&ly.^The  office  of 
•  penitentiary  presbyter  abolished. — The  Lateran  and  St.  Peter's  church  in 
Rome.— «-Epiphaniu8  opposed  to  having  images  in  churches. — Baptisteries  in 
or  near  the  church.-^86.  Renewed  order  of  the  emperor  in  relation  to  the 
celebration  of  Sunday.-^Disagreement  of  ^opie  and  Alexandria  as  to  the 
celebra'tion  of  Baster.-^Bifferent  practice  in  the  oriental  churches  in  re- 
spect to  sabbath  foeta.  The  Roniish  church  warmly  defends  her  own  usage 
in  respect  to  it.->^86.  The  festival  of  Christ's  bifth  celebrated  in  Syrik  on 
the*  25th  of  December. — Decree  of  the  Anti-Prisctlllans  against  partaking 
of  the  Lord*B  supper  out  of  the  church. — Complaints  against  theatrical 
einging  in  the  church. — 881.  Decree  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  respecting 
thoee  that  rebaptized  heretice. — More  fixed  regulations  respecting  church- 
'  reading. — Siricius  of  R^me  forbids  baptism  in  Epiphany. — Images  of  the 
cross  very  frequent. — Images  of  Christ  are  still  opposed. — In  the  Romish 
church,  even  in  espousals,  the  bl^srang  of  the  priest  was  necessary. — Theo- 
dosius  revived  the  Roman  law  that  burying-places  should  be  without  the 
city. 

90.  Missions  are  prompted  by  Chrysostom. — A  mission  institute  at  Constantinople 
for  the  Goths. — 898.  State  laws  respecting  the  choice  of  monks  to  clerical 
offices,  and  respecting  the  appointment  of  country  clergy. — Decrees  of  Uie 
Western  church  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  the  clergy. — 892  (and  889  ) 
Laws  of  the  empire  to  suspend  ordinary  business  eight  days  before  and 
eight  days  after  Ea«rter. — 898.  Evening  communion  on  dies  viridium. — In 
Antioch,  on  Good  Friday,  meetings  for  Divine  service  in  the  churches  of 
the  martyrs. — The  Donatists  oppose  the  festival  of  Epiphany. — The  birth- 
d|iy  of  Christ  as  determined  at  Rome,  generally  adopted  in  the  West. — The 
birth  of  John  Baptist  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  June.  Heathen  usages  in 
the  celebration  of  festivals. — 893.  The  reading  of  uncanonical  books,  salu- 
tation by  the  reader,  and  Uie  distribution  of  the  eucharist  to  the  dead  for  • 
bidden. — The  bishops  alone  confer  confirmation.  In  Rome,  no  heretic  may 
be  rebaptized. — Repasts  for  the  poor  take  the  place  of  the  old  love-feasts 
— The  custom  of  einploying  mourning-women  is  introduced  into  the  church 
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).  Alms  are  distributed  in  memory  of  ifiid  dead« — Images  are  allowed  in  tlM 
East. 


K  407.  Defensors  of  the  church  established.— 408.'  Laws  of  the  emperor  for 
the  establishment  of  episcopal  Jurisdiction. — 409.  Laws  giTing  the  bishops 
the  oversight  of  the  prisons. — Paulinus  is  actiTC  in  building  churches  in 
Kola  and  Fundi. — 401.  Request  of  the  Africans  to  the  emperor  to  restrain 
public  amusements  on  Sunday. — Vigilantius  opposes  the  Tigils. — Celebra- 
tion of  the  death  of  I'heodosius  in  ConstantinoplJB. — Innocent  of  Rome  es- 
tablishes the  sabbatical  fast  by  a  law  of  the  church. — Celebration  of  the 
anniTersary  of  i^e  ordination  of  bishops. — Family  communSon%ontinues  in 
many  churches  of  the  East  and  West. — Practice  of  vicarious  bapflsm  among 
the  pseudo-MArcionites  in  Syria. -^-A  pretended  hymn  of  Christ  among  the 
Priscillianists.^-The  burial  of  the  dead  the  common  custom.-r-Bishops  in- 
terred in  the  churches. — Feasts  at  the  graves  of  the  dead,  with  many  abuses 
.  accompanying. 

K  416.  Office  of  the  parobolani  in  Constantinople. — 418.  Increase  of  the  para- 
bolasi  to  600. — Paulinus  favoui^  the  use  of  images  in  churches  and  ^p- 
tisteries,  particularly  for  the  instruction  of  the  country  people. — In  the 
East  complaints  of  there  being  too  many  images  in  the  churches. — Repre- 
sentation of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  churches. — Inscriptions  in  and  uf^ctn 
churches. — Contest  in  North  AfHca  about  the  sabbatical  fast — Cyril  im- 
^  proves  the  Eiister-table  of  Theophilus.— Celebration  of  the  Festum  Stephani 
in  North  Africa;  (still  earlier  in  the  interior  of  Italy.) — In  the  oriental 
churches,  candles  are  lighted  while  the  Gospels  are  read. — Theodosius  II. 
diminishes  the  number  of  the  copiatee. 


L  In  the  East  the  people  still  take  part  in  the  efaurch  electioils. — Votive  offerings 
in  the  churches,  paiticularly  in  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs. — 425.  Theatri- 
cal exhibitions  on  Sunday  and  on  the  high  church  festivals  forbidden  by  the 
emperor.-^In  Egypty  a  separate  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Christ!s  birth. 
— Celebration  of  Uie  feast  of  annunciation. 


h  Office  of  the  Apocrisiarii. — The  celebration  of  the  Quadrigesimal  ,fasts  is 
stin  different  in  different  ecclesiastical  provinces. — No  definite  laws  for  the 
keeping  of  fasts  yet  fixed.-^Prostrationof  the  people  op  the  exhibition  of 
the  elements  of  the  supper  (?) 

).  441.  The  appointmexit  of  deaconesses  forbidden  in  the  West — Crosses  upop 
the  altar. — Altars  richly  ornamented. — Councils  are  held  in  the  baptiste- 
ri^. — Contentions  about  the  Easter  festival  of  the  year  444^ — The  Romans 
take  the  side  of  the  Alexandrians. — Festum  cathedrae  Petri  in  the  Romish 
church. — Remains  of  heathen  customs  which  became  mingled  in  the  Roman 
celebration  of  Christ's  birth. — New  contest  about  the  calculation  of  Easter. 
— Leo  of  Rome  yields  to  the  Alexandriaiis. — Infant  baptism  a  comboon 
church  ordinance. — The  Trisagion  Hymn  is  altered. 

),  451.  The  office  of  oeconomus  established  by  law. — The  bishops  have  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  cloisters.— Church  Lectionarii  ip  the  Gallic 
churches. 
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470 


480 
490 

SOD 


620 


580 


640 


650 


600 


670 


680 


Antliemiiii. 


474. .  Leo.    IL 
476.  Bomol^t       10011  Miecoede- 
Auguiliii.  od  b J  hit  fa- 

ther Zeno. 
The  WeeCern  eapire  ii  diTided 
inio  jperml  new  eUtee.   . 

476ikQdoMtor, 
king  of  lU^ 
And  Nerieaa. 


481..GloTlt   L 
d.611. 


491.  AnMtA- 
siufl  emperor 
until  61& 


U8.  JiutiB  L 
to  687. 


626.    Atalaric, 
king  of  the    627.  JiMtiiiien 
Ostrogoths.        to  666. 


684.  Theodat, 
k.  of  Ostrog. 

636.  Vitiges,  k. 
of  Ostrog. 


Totila,  king  of    Empresfl   The- 
Ostrog.  odora. 


552.  Tejas,  k. 

of  Ostrog. 
650.     ChloUr, 

k.  of  Franee. 

606.  JnstialL 
to  678. 
670.  Tiber  H. 


682.  Mauritius. 


Timothens,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Simplioios,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  488. 
Peter  the  fuller.    , 

Sidbnins  ApoUinaris,  1^.  of  Clenmnt 
Fanstus  of  Rhegiam,  d,  mSUt  490. 
Aeaeina,  Ushop  of  Constantinople. 
Pe^ros  the  monk,  bishop  bf  Alexandria. 
Victor,  bishop  of  Yitik 
Gennadius,  preeb.  of  Masillon,  d.  ail  49S. 
Vigilias,  bishop  of -Tapsos. 
Ifaeedonios,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
FeUx  UL  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  492. 
FUTian,  bisht^  of  AntSoeh. 

Qeladns  L  bishop  of  Bome»  d.  491 

Anastasiiis  IL  bishop  of  AobAi  d.  498b 

ATitos,  bishop  of  ^ennn. 

Sjmmachos,  bishop  of  BomAt  ^  614. 

Bcethitts,  d.  626. 

Epiphanins,  the  historian  of  the  ehiorsL 

Theodoms,  historian  of  the  ehuch. 

IMoBjsisns  the  ssaalL 

Cmsarios,  bishop  of  Aries,  d.  M2. 

Hormisdas,  bishop  of  Bone,  d.  628. 

PUloxenos,  bishop  of  Hie^olis. 

Fnlgenthis,  bishop  of-Baiv%  d.  688. 

Troiopiiis  of  Gasa.         ^ 

Mitt  of  Cappadoeia,  bishop  of  Censtaii- 

tinople,  d.  620. 
Epipbanms,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
John  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  626. 
FeliK  IV.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  680. 
Boniface  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  682. 
John  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  686. 
Agapet  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  686. 
AnthimuB,  bishop  of  Constantinople 
SiWerius,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Vigilios,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  665. 
FolgenUus,  dea.  at  Carthage,  d.  before 

551. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes. 
Aurelius  Cassiodoros,  d.  after  662. 
Primasius,  bishop  of  Adrametom. 
Faeandua,  bp.  of  Hermiane,  d,  abont  570. 
Junilius,  African  bishop. 
Pelagins  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  600. 
Propios  of  Csesarea. 
John  III.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  ^^8. 
John  PMloponus,  d.  after  610. 

Joannes  Scholastleos,  bishop  of  Const 
d.  578. 


Benedict  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  578. 
Pelagius  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  590. 
Evagrius,  the  historian. 
Joannes  Jejunator,  bishop  of  Const. 
Leander,  bishop  of  Hispalis. 
Gregory  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  604. 
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460.  Canon  Pasohalis  of  Victorias  AquiUnus  introduced  into  Rome  in  465.^ — ^Leo 
allowg  penitents  the  privilege  of  private  confession  previoos  to  their  being 
received  again  into  the  church. — 461.  Council  of  Tours  decrees  that  the 
bread  be  dipped  in  wine  in  the  communion  of  the  sick.  Burial-places  in 
chnrcbee,  particularly  in  those  of  the  martyrs,  are  considered  aft  peculiarly 
holy. — 469.  The  edio^  of  425  respecting  the  observance  of  Sunday  made 
more  strijot. 

470,  Peter  Fullo  makes  an  addition  to  the  Trisagion. — The  North  African  church 
holds  strictly  to  a  particular  form  of  prayer. — Parents  sponsors  for  thtir 
own  children. — Rogation  days  instituted  at  Vienna. 

480.  489.  Destruction  of  the  theological  school  at  Edessa. — The  festival  of  Peter 
and  P«al  celebrated  at  Constantinople  with  new  splendour. — Gelasius  of 
Rome  active  in  behalf  of  liturgies. 

490.  A  special  office  instituted  in  Constantinople  for  enrolling  the  catechumens  in 
the  church  books. — Council  .of  Ag^e  orders  that  on  Palm-Sunday  the  cate- 
chumens shall  publicly  repeat  the  creed. — Consecration  of  altars. 

600.  Romish  bishops  bear,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  title  of  pope. — Church  ordi- 
nance respecting  lay*  communion. — The  division  of  divine  service  into  two 
parts  begins  gradually  to  disappear. — Legends  respecting  images  of  Christ 
not  made  with  hands. ^^Celebration  of  Christmas-Eve. — Ordinance  respect- 
ing the  celebration  of  Rogation  days  in  Gaul. 

510.  In  the  Gallic  and  Romish  ciinrehes  frequent  participation  of  Christians  in 
the  heathen  celebration  of  New  Year. — Decree  of  the  Council  of  Gironne 
respecting  Rogations. — Easter-table  of  Dionysius  Exiguus. — In.  the'GaUic 
ana  Romish  ihurch  the  ecclesiastical  year  begins  at  Christmas. — 517.  In 
the  West,  prohibitions  of  the  appointment  of  deaconesses  repeated. 

520.  The  Benedictines  have  the  charge  of  the  education  of  youth. — Hundred  dea- 
cons in  Constantinople. — 524.  Council  of  Valencia  passes  a  decree  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the. Gospels. — The  Te  Deum  appears,  in  the  rule  of 
the  BenedictltieSk — 527.  The  calculation  of  Dionysius  respecting  Easter 
adopted  at  Rdme. — Great  activity  in  buildirig  churches  in  the  East,  par- 
ticularly in  Constantinople. — 529.  In  the  West,  a  decree  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy. — Church  order  in  respect  to  the  oversight  of  prisons  by  the 
bishops. — ^In  Palestine, «  combined  celebimtion  of  the  baptism  and  birth  of 
Christ  at  Epiphany  festival,  continues. 

580.  Order  in  relation  to  the  city  church  in  Constantinople. — ^Rebuilding  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia. — 588.  Laws  for  the  celebration  of  Sunday  passed  at 
the  Synod  in  Orleans. — Prohibition  of  marriage  between  baptized  persons 
and  their  sponsors. 

540.  Order  of  the  emperor  respecting  the  installation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  evi- 
dence to  be  given  by  them  of  their  agreement  with  the  faith  of  the  church. 
—Consecration  of  the  sites  of  churches. — Canon  of  Victorius  continues  in 
Gaul. 

550*  Theological  school  at  Nisibis  flourishes. 

560.  Arch-subdeacons. — 562.  Dedication  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia. — Institution 
of  a  three  days'  fast  in  the  Gallic  church  for  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  the  calends. — Prohibition  of  abuses  in  the  Festum  Cathedne 
Petri. — The  council  of  Braga  forbids  tom^s  in  the  inner  area  of  churches, 
and  the  use  of  the  burial-service  at  the  interment  of  suicides. 

570.  In  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  a  vault  for  the  prince. — Council  of  Braga  for- 
bids the  practice  of  dipping  bread  in  wine  at  the  supper. — Afutum  ckrcum" 
cisUmia  on  the  first  day  of  January.— 572.  A  law  in  the  West  concerning 
the  visitation  of  the  districts  of  the  bishops. 

580.  585.  A  church  order  respecting  the  care  of  widows  and  orphans. — The  Coun- 
cil of  Mascon  enjoins  the  continuation  of  Easter  festival  to  the  patcha 
elauaum. — The  formula  of  distribution  in  the  Romish  church  becomes  longer. 
— ^A  single  immersion  in  baptism  in  the  Spanish  ohurch. 
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Aiigaadiiiia«  in  Biiteia. 
C/rlaona,  biahop  of  ConstanCiBople. 
ludoma,  bishop  of  Hispalis,  d.  666. 
Babinian,'  bisbtip  of  Rome,  d.  606. 
TbomaSv  bishojp  of  Coostaiitinople. 
Boniface  IIL  bishop  of  Rome,  JL  607. 
Boniface  IV.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  616. 

Sergios,  bishop  of  Ce|i8tant1iwi|Je 
Beuadedit,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  618. 
BonifiuM  T.  bishop  of  Robu,  d.  626. 
Honerins  L  bishop  of  Rome^  d.  68& 
Sophronivs,  bishop  of  JeniMleBL 
Pjnrrhns,  bishop  of  Ckmstaatisopla. . 
BeTsrlnos,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  640. 
John  IT.  bishop  ci  Rome,  d.  642. 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Rome^  d.  649. 
Martin  L  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  666. 
Eogenins  L  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  667. 
Vitalian  L  bishop  of  Rome,  d.672. 
Thomas,  bishdp  of  Constantinople. 
John,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Canterboxj. 
Censtantine,  bisnop  of  jConstantinoplt. 
Adeodatos,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  676. 
Donus  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  678. 
Agatho,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  682. 
Leo  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  688. 
Benedict  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  685. 
John  y.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  686. 
Sonon,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  687. 
Sergius  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  701. 
The  Tenerable  Bede  d.  786. 
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680.  The  Cotincll  of  Toledo  requires  the  recitation  of  the  creed  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  supper. — The  calculation  of  faster  according  to  Dionysius  adopted  ia 
Spain. — The  Romish  quadrigesimass86  days. 

690.  The  Romish  church  actire  in  missions. — Gregory  allows  to  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  celebration  of  festiTals  with  banquets,  and  establishes  the  Uiania  npti- 
formia. — The  Alexandrian  calculation  of  Easter  found  in  Ganl.-^-Contention8 
of  Augustin  with  the  ancient  Britons  about  their  reckoning  of  Easter. — 
Gregory  I.  iraproTes  the  church  singing,  establishes,  a  school  for  singers, 
giTes  a  n^  form  to  the  liturgy  of  the  supper,  is  opposed  to  the  worship  of 
images,  but  not  to  their  use  in  the  churches. 

600.  The  Roman  Pantheon  becomes  a  Christian  church. — Continuation  of  the 
Easter-table  of  Dionysius  Exiguus.  Leander  luid  Isidor  actiTe  for  the 
liturgy  in  the  Spanish  church.    . 

610.  Feast  of  All  Saints  in  the  Romish  church. 

620.  Bells  are  found  in  the  West — Fettum  apparitumia  SL  MichaUa  in  Rome. — 
Monks  and  clergy  not  permitted  to  become  sponsors. 

680.  First  appeiirance  ot  the  bishop's  Baculus  and  Annulus.-^ounoil  of  Toledo 
enjoins  fasts  on  the  day  of  Chiist's  death ;  prescribes  concerning  the  con- 
secration of  wax  candles  for  Easter. — Prescription  of  the  Council  of  Toledo 
respecting  church  hymns. — The  oriental  church  teachers  seek  to  justify 
scientifically  the  worship  of  images. 

610.  Deaconesses  continue  in  the  oriental  church. — Feast  of  the  transfiguration 
of  Christ  in  the  oriental  church. 

660.  666.  Ftitum  atmuntiationii  on  the  26th  of  March  instituted  in  Toledo. — Re- 
mains  of  the  old  custom  of  the  ftpoa^opat  in  the  supper  in  the  Greek  church. 

670.  Heathen  customs  mingle  themselTcs  in  the  festiTals  of  the  Virgin. — Unlea- 
Tened  bread  commonly  used  in  the  supper. 

690.  692.  Council  of  TruUan  forbids  the  reception  of  emoluments  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments.— rCouncil  of  Trullan  against  symboucal 
representations  of  Christ,  and  against  crosses  upon  the  floor  of  churches. 
— <^ouneil  of  Trullan  requires  the  keeping  of  the  sabbath  as  a  fast ;  brings 
to  remembrance  the  after-celebration  of  Easter ;  forbids  the  mitsa  praesane^ 
tifieai  on  the  day  of  the  ammnciaticm  to  Mary ;  condemns  the  remains  of 
the  heathen  celebration  of  the,  calends,  and  the  customs  of  St.  John's  day ; 
giyes  orders  upon  the  spiritual  relation  between  the  baptized  person  and 
Uie  sponsors;  upon  the  Xctrovpyia  fwy  Kpoifytatffifywv,  and  confirms  the  de- 
cision of  Sol  respecting  heretics. 
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AM>s,  abl>M;  'A$&h,  d0$ii„ 183 

'Afiahv ; 238,248 

Abgw,  Abganu..^ .« 555 

Ability  in  pi^yer 809 

AbraxM 100 

Abpolate  bisbopa 144 

AbMlotion 308,  413,  470 

Abases  of  sacrament 441 

Aoolyths,  aoolytbiste^  acolytes 127,184 

A^kX^ 102 

AdTent ^ 648 

Adrocate 138 

'A^irrov • 238 

JBditona. «...* , 187 

Affection  for  the  dying. 507 

Agapss , 220,  423,  443-4,  447 

'Ayoftffi 115 

'Aywnr k...  413,  414 

Age  of  festiTals 543 

Age  for  ordination » «....  208 

'Aym 101 

•A«i^«Xo» : 144 

'Aniftroi i .#....  118 

*AmM^ ;..  184 

'Axpott^MM ..; 121,  430 

Aleouuidria,  plague  of «..........wi. .«....«..     75 

Alee  dieinnnUos. 337 

Alexander  SeTeras ..^...     89 

AUdcutio 348 

All  Souls'  day „ 551 

All  Saints'  day ., 551 

Almsgiving. 75 

Alms  in  marriage 583 

Alphabet,  Armenian 557 

Altar  of  church 239,  243,  245 

Ambo 242,  24«>  345 

Ambrose 329 

on  mosic^ 77 

hymns. .* 335 

Amen,  meaning 844 

Anraeements  of  Christians. 79,  79,  87 

'AvflXupirrar ^ 115 

'ApoKmiiirrfipta 254 

AWurropoy 4 243 

Ancient  creeds , 291 

"     hymns 333,337 

Aneillaa 71 

Anchorets 114 

Aadreir's,  St,  day 551 
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Angels,  jfoardian 131 

«       ofthechnroh 131 

Angels,  worship  of. 131 

'Afi^i3vpa ^ 258 

Annanoiation,  festival  of. 544,  549 

Anointing  in  baptism .".  271,  889,  403 

Antilegomena 830 

Antioch,  church  at 74 

"      Christians  at 1<I!3 

Antiqui^  of  (Hreeda 291 

Antonios .", 34 

'A»wT« , 109 

Apocalypse ., 839 

Apocrissiarii «......«.. 189 

Apparel,  sacramental 432 

Awo/i^nrm , Ill 

Appellations  of  Christians 101 

Applause  of  preachers 355 

ApoIIonius ;. 80 

Apostles ,....  131 

"     constitntions 279 

"     creeds 299 

"      days. 550 

Apostolici,  monks 118 

*AMra{afi»ei 118 

Apostates... 287 

Apostles,  canons  of......... %    48 

Apostolical  succession 131 

'AirdffToXM.... , 131 

Apostolical  tradition... 377 

*  An9irro\£iov 232 

Arbitrary  forms  of  prayer.. * 289 

Arehbishc^ > 4..^............  142 

Archpresbyters M. 181 

Archdeacons. I. 174,  177 

"Apxoyng  Ui^tinAt 138 

Arethnsa 77 

Armenian  church 555 

Armenian  dootrinei '..^  559 

**        sacraments..... 559 

"        forms  of  worship 581 

"         marriages,  funerals 582 

Arrabonee,  arrhsB 499- 

Arrangemtnt  of  churches 287 

'A^Jira i ; Ill 

Arsacius « 99 

Ascetics..^ 114 

Ascension  day 547 

Ash- Wednesday HO 
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'Amnrat 116 

Assumption  of  Mary 549 

Astrologers 80 

Athenagoras 53,83 

Atheists,  so  called 107 

"AOmi 107 

*ArtXfioTCpoi 121 

AttentioDS  to  the  sick 75 

Attendamus 844 

Attitude  in  prayer 305 

"      in  preaching 354 

''      of  audience 354 

Augnstin  at  table 57 

"        hospitality 69 

"        on  clergy 108-9 

«        conversion 120 

"        on  bishops 134, 150 

"        on  music 833 

**        on  psalmody 834 

"       on  infant  baptism 877 

'*       on  mourning. 511 

"        on  prayers  for  the  dead 610 

"        on  Christmas 648 

Austerities  of  Christians 79 

Aathorities  for  Christian  Sabbath 628 

Aula  baptismatis. :.  894 

Baoqnets 444 

Baptismal  formulaiy 99 

''        regeneration...lt ddS 

■     *'        names  of. 874 

Baptism,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  on 110 

"        consequence  of. 116 

"        of  children 120 

**        cateebumens 117 

"        clinic 124 

"        blood 124 

**        necessity  of 124 

**        substitute  for 124 

'«        minister  of 135,391 

"        instituted 362 

"        not  a  secret  rite 363 

"        administered 363,366 

"        primitive 366 

"        infant 364,  375,  559 

"        household 386 

«        compulsory 388 

*'        terms  of. 392 

"        place  of. 393 

«*        form  of 398 

"        attending  rites 899 

"        limitations  of. 387 

**        Armenian 559 

"        Nestorian 574 

BairH^€i> 373 

BArrw/ia 373 

Bam-iandf 373 

Baptisteries 393 

Boirrurr^pioy 394 

Bairrw 373 

Baptized,  names  of. 109 

Barnabas,  EpisUe  of 47 

Bartholomew's,  St,  day 551 

Basil  on  prayer 316 

"  fortitude  of 54 

"  study  of  Bible 57 

*'  early  prayer 67 

"         bishops... 132 
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Basnage 121 

Bathing-houses 254 

Bells 254 

"    tolling  of. 508 

*'    superstitious  ringing. 256 

Bema 238 

Bilutt 246 

Benevolence  of  Christians...  72,  74,  90,  121 

Beveridge. 121 

Bemaldus  on  bishops. 153 

Bernard  on  ornaments  of  churches 261 

Bestiarii 186 

BtaBoMaTOi lOT 

Bible,  divisions  of. 34S 

Bingham  on  secret  discipline... .« 283 

''       on  clergy  and  laity 94 

"       on  catechumens 121 

Birthday  of  martyrs  and  saints^ 504 

Births,  monstrous 388 

BtMTucei. 102 

Bishops 48-9,  92, 108,  128,  113, 130 

"     authority,  duty  of  ...122-^,  183,  95-6 
"     distinguished  from  presbyters...    97 

"      origin  of. 129 

**     names,  titles 180-38 

'    "     suooession  of ««...  131 

"     vicarious  offices. 132 

"     primitive  office 184 

"     power  of. 127, 185 

"  "      rednoed. 139,146 

"     throne  of. 243 

"     preaching  of. 350 

**     confirmation  by 410 

**      absolute 144 

"     inferior,  titular 139 

"      suffragan 139 

"      country 140 

"     independence,  degeneracy  of.....  229 

BispcUones 186 

Bithynia 34 

Blessed,  blessed  of  Qo4 133 

RoffiTOt.... 116 

Bound,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  Christian  Sabbath  532 

"      his  books  suppressed 534 

Burial-places 505 

Burials,  hasty 506 

"      in  churches. 525 

Burton  on  prayers  for  the  dead 519 

Bystanders 463 

CsBsarius,  singular  will  of. 74 

Caius  on  psalmody.. 328 

Calendar,  chronology  of..... 543 

CaligsD 223 

Campanatores,  campanorii 187 

Canales 449 

Candles  in  churches 246,  345 

Candlemas ^ 549 

Cannae 449 

Cannelle 242,  246 

Canon  of  New  Testament 340 

Canons  of  apostles 48 

"       of  councils 475 

Canonical  age  of  presbyters 159 

"        of  deacons 170 

Canonical  singers 182 

Canoniei  regulares.... 116 

Cantatores 331 
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Cantor *  ;»3 

Capellana&t -, 187,  189,  183 

Carmen  Christi 37 

Carmen  dieere 814,  327 

Carnival 640,  646 

Castelli 143 

Caste,. sacerdotal  (lee  clergy) 98 

Catacombs  of  Christians. 626 

Catechetical  instructions 118,  302,  399 

"  "  of  bishops 134 

Catechists 193 

Catechumens 110,  111 

origin 118 

drMS,  names ^ 119 

"         age. 120 

**         admittance 122 

'*         instruction,  discipline... .123-4 

Cathedrals,  Gothic 243 

Cathedra  velata. 243 

CathoUe  spirit  of  prayer. 817 

**      applied  to  the  church 104 

Catholicos ; 667 

CeUbacy 114,  493,  496 

Cemeteries 623 

Census  capitum..^ 218 

Ceseantes..... .139 

Ceremonials  in  religion 360 

Xofia^uMi ,\ , 126 

Xu/moptiiff  meaning  of. 112 

XHpat,  defined .'...... 102 

Change  of  names  in  baptism 407 

Chant 242,  243,  426 

Chants  of  Christian^..... 73 

"     in  prayer 319 

«      of  Scriptures 844 

"      of  Gospel 246 

Chapels 194 

diaplains 194 

diaplets  in  marriage 602 

Chapters  of  Bible 342 

Character  of  primiUve  Christians.  42,  61, 84 

Charity,  kiss  of 440 

Charlemagne  on  bishop's  dnty....^....^.  184 

CliUdren  of  unbeUeYers .^.  889 

Choir  in  church 881 

Choral  singing 329 

Christianity  early  propagated 87,  46 

Xfiariafoi 102 

«  Christians,  prayerfnlness 806 

songi  of ^ 828 

ori^  of  name 102 

otlMrnamee 104-7 

"        paradoKesof 42 

"         baptism 863 

"         burial  denied 123^ 

Christmas 638,  642,  648 

Chrism 869,  871,  402,  408 

Christ  worshipped 328 

«      dlTini^  of 40,  99,  108,  104 

"      at  the  Lord's  Supper 419 

Chriif^ans,  aversion  to  altar t 243 

Chrismarium 410 

Chronology  of  calendar 643 

Chrysargyrum 218 

Chiysratom  on  regeneration  in  bap- 
tism   368,  370 

Chrysostom  oh  mnsie 331 
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Chrysostom  against  applause  in  ehuroh  366 

on  the  8a^bath..» 630 

atmeals 67 

"  hospitality  of. 69 

moUier  of..., 77 

on  sermons 866 

"         lament'  of  pagans  at  his 

conversion 78,90 

on  prayer  for  the  dead 516 

account    of    Luoian,    the 

martyr 103 

on  bishops. « 16fe,  164 

on  church  as  a  refuge 267 

Xb)pnrt9«onoc..... , ,...,*  140,  167 

Church  and  state  in  marriage. 493,  490 

Church  peculiarities  and  constitution  91, 113 

"      origin  of. 94 

'*     independence  of. „.     96 

"     early  oflScers  of. 96-6, 126 

"     organisation 97 

"     change  of  constitution... 97 

"     saotfrdotal  caste  in .\...    98 

"     increase  of  officers. 98,126 

^  *'     doctrines  of. » „..     99 

"     catholic  first  applied « 104 

"      on  the  s{Mrit  of  early  Christians    66 

"     at  Antioch,  charity  of. 74 

"     at  Rome,  "        74 

'*     at  Constantinople,  officers  of.....     74 

"     names  and  sects  in ...104 

"     membership,  how  termed 116 

"     officers  chosen ,. ,  112 

<<      office  abolished 117 

"     officers  discharged 117 

"      discipline. 113,  136,  461 

**     worship  administered 136 

"     Armenian 666 

"      Nestorian. 678,664 

"     patronage 202 

'*      history  of. 232 

<'     a  place  of  refuge 4 282 

«     utensils. 266 

Cibus  Dei,  angelomm,  eto. 416 

Cidaris 223 

Cimellareh 187  8 

Cironmoi^on,  feast  of 639 

Clapping  in  sermon 866 

Clay  in  bi^ptism 871 

Clement  of  Alexandria ^.......     69 

"     on  prayer .• 69 

"     devotions  at  meals 67 

"     on  the  clergy 108 

"     on  catechumens 118 

"     on  bishops 162 

"     hymns  of. .....884 

Clement  of  Rome ;..  47f  77 

'*     on  hospitality. 69 

authority  of  the  church 118 

apostolical  succession 181 

"     toCorintliians 463 

Clerical  costumes 331 

"    letters 220 

"    |)rerogatives 216 

Clerici  seculares... 116,  167 

Clergy J 96,  94,  98,  102 

"     assumptions  over  the  laity....  98, 118 

"     as  a  distinct  order. 107 

"     meaniag  defined 108-9 
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Clergy  choice  of. 113 

'*      diAciplinary  power 113 

"      JD  order  of  moDks. 115 

**     secular  and  regular 115 

«      dUcipline  of 117,  472-4 

"     luccessionof 120 

"      orders  of 125-7 

"      ambition  of. 129 

'*      ordination  of. 135 

**      Armenian • 558 

Coetibus  antelucanls.... 422 

Coffibifor  the  dead» 508 

Columba 233 

Comedies 79 

Commentatio  literarum 839 

Communion  (see  Lord's  supper)....  430,  463 

Community  of  goods 40 

CommunicanU  names  of. 110 

Coenobites,  origin  of 114-10 

Ctena  sacra 412 

Concejl^tion,  feast  of. 549 

Concilia,  conciliabula 232 

Conlessarii 150 

Confession  of  faith 303 

«         condition  of  church-member- 
ship   400 

Confirmation 134,  370,  408 

"        by  presbyters. 410 

**        Nestorian 575 

Confoederata  disciplina. 454 

Congregational  singing 829 

Consanguinity  in  marriage 494 

Consecration  of  baptismal  water.... 369 

"          of  sacramentJil  ele- 
ment  134,  423,  426,  438 

Consignatorium •....  410 

Consistentes 463 

Constautine  on  the  Sabbath 531 

*'         on  councils 488-9 

Constantensis  on  bishops 153 

Constitutions  and   canons  of  the  apos- 
tles    489 

Constitutions  on  duty  of  bishops 136 

"  on  sermons 349 

Constitution  of  church 95-7,  103 

Consules 138 

Contributions,  weekly 72,74 

Conventus  onUlucnnos 37 

Conversation  of  Christians 70 

Converts  (see  Catechumen) 118-24 

Convivium  dominieum 413 

Comparative  summary  of  liturgies 290 

Corde  natus  ex  parentis 337 

Cornelius  to  Fabius 127 

Corpse,  viewing  of 507 

Corpus  Christ! 232 

Corinthians,  hospitality  of 69 

Councils,  origin 475 

president  of 481 

members  of. 482 

Conncll  of  Antioch 484 

"       Elvira. ^ 483 

"       lUiberis 485 

"       Nice 481 

"       Africa 486 

"       Toledo 484 

**       Constantinople 401 

Qreeks 475 
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Coantry  bishops ^ 149 

Coyenant  in  baptism 401 

Covering  the  head  in  baptiim 371 

Creeds  of  Irenssus. 293 

"        Tertullian 295 

Origen 295 

ApoetoUcal  Constitnthms 297 

"    AposUes' 297 

**    Nicene 297 

Crispus,  baptism  of. 386 

Criton 41 

Cross,  sign  of. 872,  403,  411,  443 

"    In  marriage  and  funerals  107, 122,  508 

Crowning  in  marriage 498,  501 

Crucifixion,  tradition  of. 39 

CryptsB • 236 

Culdel 116 

CostoB,  custodes,  custor 187 

Cypress  in  funerals 50S 

Cyprian «. 56 

**      prayerfulness  of. 58 

**      hospitality  of. 69 

"      charity  of .,    73 

"      theatre 87 

"      on  priesthood. 98, 113 

*'      on  readers,  acolytes..... 127 

*'      on  apostolical  succession 131-2 

''      called  papa,  pope 133 

"      on  bishop * 134 

"      on  discipline 456 

**      prayers  for  dead. 514 

"      on  infant  baptism 378,  409 

"      on  the  Lord's  suppen.  372,  403,  409 

"       on  penanoc 461 

Cyril  on  prayers  for  dead 514 

"    on  exorcism 399 

"    on  baptii<ni 110 

"    on  catechumens 206 

Daily  communion 425 

Daily  devotions 67 

Dalmatia 223 

Days  of  religious  worship 37 

**    of  the  week,  names  of. 545 

Dead,  treatment  of 504,  507,  523 

"     burial 505 

"     wailing  for 507 

"     mourning  for 511 

"     anniversaries  of 512 

*'     prayers  for 513 

Deaf  and  dumb  baptized 388 

Deacons 96-7,  127,  133,  163 

"      duties  of 16S 

Deaconesses 117,  171-3 

Decalogue 303 

Decani 186 

Decian  persecution 469 

Declension  in  preaching 360 

Dedication  of  Nestorian  churches 57S 

^n^atfictiv 322 

Degeneracy  of  bishops 229 

Degrees  of  penance 464 

Asintra  Kotva 444 

AfiTTca  zouciXa 40 

Delinquent  clergy  punished 473 

Demoniacs 124-5 

"         baptized .333 

Devotional  exercises  of  the  family C7 


